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Schemes  of  the  cabal Remonflrances  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple Campaign  of  1674 A  Par- 
liament  PaJJive   obedience         A  Parliament, 

•     ■   Campaign  of  1675 Congrefs   of  Nims- 

guen Campaign  of   1676- Uncertain   con- 
duel  of  the  King A  Parliament — —Campaign 

of  1677. Parliaments  diftruji  of   the  King 

Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the 

Lady  Mary Plan  of  peace, Negociations 

Campaign    of   1678  — = — Negociations        . 
Peace  of  Nimeguen State  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 

F  we  confider  the  projects  of  the  famous  Cabal,   it  c  H  a  P; 
will  be  'hard  to  determine,  whether  the  end,  which     LXVI« 
thofe  minifters  propofed,   was  more  blameable  and      1674. 
pernicious,  or  the  means,  by  which  they  were  to  effect  Sj*^rt!  f 
it,  more  impolitic  and  imprudent.     Though  they  might 
Vol.  VIII.  B  Talk 
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CHAP,  talk  only  of  recovering  or  fixing  the  king's  authority  5 

LXVJ  . 

^   ._      |_i  their  intention  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  making 

1674.  him  abfolute  :  Since  it  was  not  poffible  to  regain  or 
maintain,  in  oppofition  to  the  people,  any  of  thofe 
powers  of  the  crown,  abolifhed  by  late  law  or  Cuftom, 
without  fubduing  the  people,  and  rendering  the  royal 
prerogative  entirely  uncontroulable.  Againft  fuch  a 
fcheme,  they  might  forefee,  that  every  party  of  the  nation 
would  declare  themfelves,  not  only  the  old  parliamentary 
faction,  which,  though  they  kept  not  in  a  body,  were 
Hill  very  numerous  ;  but  even  the  greatefl  royalifts,  who 
were  indeed  attached  to  monarchy,  but  defired  to  fee  it 
limited  and  reftrained  by  law.  It  had  appeared,  that  the 
prefent  parliament,  though  elected  during  the  greateft 
prevalence  of  the  royal  party,  was  yet  tenacious  of  po- 
pular privileges,  and  retained  a  confiderablc  jcaloufy  of 
the  crown,  even  before  they  had  received  any  jufl  ground 
of  fufpicion.  The  guards,  therefore,  together  with  a 
fmall  army,  new  levied,  and  undifciplined,  and  com- 
pofed  too  of  Englifhmen,  were  almoft  the  only  domeftic 
refources,  which  the  king  could  depend  on  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  thefe  dangerous  counfels. 

The  affiftance  of  the  French  king  was,  no  doubt, 
efteemed  by  the  Cabal  a  confiderable  fupport  in  the 
jchemes  which  they  were  forming ;  but  it  is  not  eafily 
conceived,  that  they  could  imagine  themfelves  capable  of 
directing  and  employing  an  aflbciatc  of  fo  domineering 
a  character.  They  ought  juftly  to  have  fufpe&ed,  that 
it  would  be  the  fole  intention  of  Lewis,  as  it  evidently 
was  his  intercfr,  to  raife  incurable  jealoufies  between  the 
king  and  his  people  ;  and  that  he  fow  how  much  a  fteddy 
uniform  government  in  this  iiland,  whether  free  or  ab- 
folute, would  form  invincible  barriers  to  his  ambition. 
Should  his  aififtance  be  demanded  ;  if  he  fent  a  fmall 
fupply,  it  would  fcrve  only  to  enrage  the  people,  and 

render 
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jrencter  the  breach  altogether  irreparable  ;  if  lie  furnifhcd  c  .rL^jp* 
a  great  force,  fufHcient  to  fubdue  the  nation,  there  was   L  -,-^/ 
little  reafon  to  trull  his  genc-rofity,  with  regard  to  the      1&7** 
ufe,  which  he  would  make  of  this  advantage. 

In  all  its  other  parts,  the  plan  cf  the  Cabal,  it  muft 
be  confefTed,  appears  equally  abfurd  and  incongruous. 
If  the  war  with  Holland  were  attended  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  and  involved  the  fubjection  of  the  republic  ;  fuch 
•an  acceflion  of  force  muft  fall  to  Lewis,  not  to  Charles  : 
And  what  hopes  afterwards  of  refilling  by  the  greater! 
unanimity  fo  mighty  a  monarch  ?  How  dangerous,  or 
rather  how  ruinous  to  depend  upon  his  afllftance  again  ft: 
domeftic  difcontents  ?  If  the  Dutch,  by  their  own  vi- 
gour, and  the  affiftance  of  allies,  were  able  to  defend 
themfclves,  and  could  bring  the  war  to  an  equality; 
the  French  arms  would  be  (o  employed  abroad,  that  no 
confiderabie  reinforcement  could  thence  be  expected  to 
fecond  the  king's  entcrprizes  in  England.  And  might 
not  the  project  of  over- awing  or  fubduing  the  people  be 
efteemed,  of  itfelf,  fufHciently  odious,  without  the  ag- 
gravation of  facrificing  that  State,  which  they  regarded 
as  their  beft  ally,  and  with  which,  on  many  accounts, 
they  were  defirous  of  maintaining  the  greater!  concord 
and  flricleft  confederacy  ? 

Whatever  views  likewife  might  be  entertained  of 
promoting  by  thefe  meafures  the  catholic  religion  ;  they 
could  tend  only  to  render  all  the  other  fchemes  abortive, 
and  make  them  fall  with  inevitable  ruin  upon  the  pro- 
jectors. The  catholic  religion,  indeed,  where  it  is-eitab- 
lifhed,  is  better  fitted  than  the  protcuant  for  fupporting 
an  ab  folate  monarchy  ;  but  would  any  man  have  thought 
of  it  as  the  means  of  acquiring  afufrfary  authority  in 
England,  where  it  was  mere  deufted  than  even  flavery 
itfelf? 

B  2  It 
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It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  difficulties,  and  even  irt- 
confiftencies,  attending  the  fchemes  of  the  Cabal,  are  fo 
*674«  numerous  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  at  firft  an  inclina- 
tion to  deny  the  reality  of  thofe  fchemes,  and  to  fuppofe 
them  entirely  the  chimeras  of  calumny  and  faction.  But 
the  utter  impoflibility  of  accounting  by  any  other  hypo- 
thefis  for  thofe  ftrange  meafures  embraced  by  the  court, 
as  well  as  for  the  numerous  circumftances,  which  accom- 
panied them,  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  (though  there  re- 
mains no  direct  evidence  of  it a)  that  a  formal  plan  was 

a  Since  the  publication  of  this  Kiflory,  the  Author  has  had  occafion  to  fee 
the  moft  direft  and  pofitive  evidence  of  this  confpiracy.  From  the  humanity 
and  candour  of  the  principal  of  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris,  he  was  admitted  to 
perufe  James  the  Second's  Memoirs,  kept  there.  They  amount  to  feveral 
volumes  of  fmall  folio,  all  writ  with  that  prince's  own  fund,  and  compre- 
hending the  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life  from  his  early  youth  till  near 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  account  of  the  French  Alliance  is  as  follows  : 
The  intention  of  the  king  and  duke  was  chiefly  to  change  the  religion  of 
England,  which  they  deemed  an  eafy  undertaking,  becaufe  of  the  great  pro- 
penfity,  as  they  imagined,  of  the  cavaliers  and  church  party  to  popery:  The 
project  was  afTented  to  by  the  Cabal,  agreeably  to  the  narration  of  all  the 
historians ;  and  the  treaty  with  Lewis  was  concluded  at  Verfailles  in  the  end 
of  1669,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  whom  no 
hiftorian  mentions  as  having  had  any  hand  in  thefe  tranfaelions.  The  pur- 
port of  it  was,  that  Lewis  was  to  give  Charles  2Cc,coo  pounds  a  year  in 
quarterly  payments,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fettle  the  catholic  religion 
in  England  ;  and  he  was  alfo  to  fupply  him  with  an  army  of  6000  men  in 
cafe  of  any  infurrection.  When  that  work  was  fuiifhed,  England  was  to 
join  with  France  in  making  war  upon  Holland:  In  cafe  of  fuccefs,  Lewis 
was  to  have  the  inland  provinces,  the  prince  of  Orange  Holland  in  fove- 
reignty,  and  Charles  Sluice,  the  Brille,  Walketen,  with  the  icftofthefea 
ports  as  far  a?  Mazeland  Sluice.  The  king's  project  was  firA  to  effectuate 
the  change  of  religion  in  England  j  but  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans,  in  the  in- 
terview at  Dover,  perfuaded  him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war,  contrary 
to  the  remonflrances  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  infifted  that  Lewis,  after 
ferving  his  own  purpofes,  would  no  longer  trouble  himlelf  about  England. 
The  duke  makes  no  mention  of  any  difign  to  render  the  king  abfolute  ; 
but  that  was,  no  doubt,  implied  in  the  other  project,  which  wai  to  be 
effected  entirely  by  royal  authority.  The  king  was  (0  zealous  a  papift,  that 
he  wept  for  joy  when  be  faw  the  profpedl  of  ;c-uniting  hi?  kingdom  to  the 
qatholk  church-. 

hid 
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laid  for  changing  the  religion,  and  fubvertins:  the  confli-  c  ,H  A  p* 
tution,  of  England,  and  that  the  king  and  the  miniftry  »„. — v^— -J 
were  in  reality  confpirators  againft  the  people.  What  l674* 
is  moft  probable  in  human  affairs  is  not  always  true ; 
and  a  very  minute  circumftance,  overlooked  in  our  fpe- 
culations,  ferves  often  to  explain  events,  which  may 
feem  the  moft  furprizing  and  unaccountable.  Though 
the  king  poflefled  penetration  and  a  found  judgment,  his 
capacity  was  chiefly  fitted  for  fmaller  matters  b,  and  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life  ;  nor  had  he  application 
enough  to  carry  his  view  to  diftant  confequenccs,  or  to 
digeft  and  adjuft  any  plan  of  political  operations.  As  he 
fcarcely  ever  thought  twice  on  any  one  fubjeft,  every 
appearance  of  advantage  was  apt  to  feduce  him  ;  and 
when  he  found  his  way  obftruc~ted  by  unlooked-for  dif- 
ficulties, he  readily  turned  afide  into  the  firft  path,  where 
he  expected  more  to  gratify  the  natural  indolence  of  his 
difpofition.  To  this  verfatility  or  pliancy  of  genius,  he 
himfelf  was  inclined  to  truft ;  and  he  thought,  that, 
after  trying  an  experiment  for  enlarging  his  authority, 
and  altering  the  national  religion,  he  could  eafily,  if  it 
failed,  return  into  the  ordinary  channel  of  government. 
But  the  fufpicions  of  the  people,  though  they  burft  not 
forth  at  once,  were  by  this  attempt  rendered  altogether 
incurable ;  and  the  more  they  reflected  on  the  oircum- 
ftances,  attending  it,  the  more  refentment  and  jealoufy 
were  they  apt  to  entertain.  They  obferved,  that  the 
king  never  had  any  favourite  ;  that  he  was  never  go- 
verned by  his  minifters,  fcarcely  even  by  his  miftrefles  ; 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  the  chief  fpring  of  all  public 
counfels.  Whatever  appearance,  therefore,  of  a  change 
might  be  pretended,  they  full  fufpecled,  that  the  fame 
project  was  fecretly  in  agitation  j  and  they  deemed  no 

b  Duke  of  Buckingham's  chara-^er  of  K.  Charles  II. 

B  3  precaution 
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CHAP,  precaution  too  great  to  fecure  them  againfl  the  pernicious 
confluences  of  fuch  meafures. 

The   king,    fenfible  of  this  jealoufy,    was    inclined 
thenceforth  not  to  truft  to  his  people,  of  whom  he  had 
even  before  entertained  a  great  diffidence  ;  and  though 
obliged  to  make  a  feparate  peace,  he  {till  kept  up  con- 
nexions with  the  French  monarch.     He  apologized  for 
defcrting  his  ally,  by  reprefenting  to  him  all  the  real  un- 
diffembled  difficulties,    under  which   he  laboured  ;    and 
Lewis,  with  the  greateft  complaifance  and  good  humour, 
admitted  the  validity  of  his  excufes.     The  duke  likewife, 
confeious  that  his  principles   and  conduct  had  rendered 
him  fcill   more  obnoxious  to  the  people,  maintained  on 
his   own    account   a  feparate    correfpondence  with    the 
French  court,    and    entered   into  particular   connexions 
with  Lewis,  which  thefe  princes  dignified  with  the  name 
of  friendfhip.     The  duke  had  only  in  view  fecuring  his 
fucceffion,  and  favouring  the  catholics  j  and  it  muir.  be 
acknowledged   to  his  praife,    that,    though  his  fchemes 
were,  in  fome  particulars,  dangerous  to  the  people,  they 
gave  the  king  no  juft  ground  of  jealoufy.     A  dutiful  fub- 
jecl,  and  an  affectionate  brother,  lie  knew  no  other  rule 
of  conduct  than  obedience  ;  and  the  fame  unlimited  fub- 
miffion,    which  afterwards,   when   king,    he  exacted  of 
his  people,  he  was  ever  willing,  before  he  afcended  the 
throne,  to  pay  to  his  fovereign. 

As  the  king  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  al- 
molf.  the  only  prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that  agreeable 
fituation,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  his  mediation  to  the 
contending  powers,  in  order  to  compofe  their  differences. 
France,  willing  to  negociate  under  fo  favourable  a  me- 
diator, readily  accepted  of  Charles's  offer ;  but,  it  was 
apprehended,  that,  for  a  like  reafon,  the  allies  would  be 
inclined  to  xefufe  it.     In  order  to  give  a  fandtion  to  his 

new 
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new  meafures,  the  king  invited  Temple  from  his  retreat,  Cj^yr  P" 
and  appointed  him  ambaflador  to  the  States.     That  wife  l— ^— ^ 
minifter,  reflecting  on  the  unhappy  iffue  of  his  former      l674- 
undertakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  counfels,  which  had  Frances  of 

Sir  W. 

occafloned   it,    refolved,    before  he  embarked   anew,   to  Temple, 
acquaint  himfelf,  as  far   as   poflible,  with  the  real   in- 
tentions of  the  king,  in  thofe  popular  meafures,  which 
he   feemed   again  to  have  adopted.      After  blaming  the 
dangerous   fchemes  of  the  Cabal,   which   the  king  was 
defirous  to  excufe,  he  told,  his  majefty  very  plainly,  that 
he  would  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  im- 
poiTible,  to  introduce  into  England  the  fame  fyftem  of 
government    and    religion,    which    was    eftablifhed   in 
France :    That   the    univerfal   bent  of   the  nation   was 
againft  both  ;  and  it  required  ages  to  change  the  genius 
and  fentiments  of  a  people  :    That  many,  who  were  at 
bottom  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion,  would  yet  op- 
pofe  all   alterations  on  that  head  ;    becaufe  they  confi- 
dered,  that  nothing  but  force  of  arms  could  fubdue  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  againft  popery;    after  which, 
they  knew,  there  could  be  no  fecurity  for  civil  liberty  : 
That  in  France  every  circumfcance  had  long  been  ad- 
jufted  to  that  fyftem  of  government,  and  tended  to  its 
eftablifhment  and  fupport :    That  the  commonalty,  be- 
ing poor  and  difpirited,  were  of  no  account ;  the  nobility, 
engaged  by  the  profpect  or  pofleflion  of  numerous  offices, 
civil  and  military,  were  entirely  attached  to  the  court; 
the  ecclefiaftics,    retained    by  like  motives,    added    the 
fanclion  of  religion  to  the  principles   of  civil  policy : 
That  in  England  a  great  part  of  the  landed  property  be- 
longed either  to  the  yeomanry  or  middling  gentry ;  the 
king  had  few  offices  to  beftow ;  and  could  not  himfelf 
even  fubfift,  much  lefs  maintain  an  army,  except  by  the 
voluntary  fupplies  of  his  parliament :  That  if  he  had  an 
army  on  foot,   yet,    if  compofed  of  Englifhmen,  they 
B  4.  would 
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C  fyA  P*  W0U^  never  be  prevailed  on  to  promote  ends,  which  the 
l^^^^^j  people  fo  much  feared  and  hated  :  That  the  Roman  ca- 
*674«  tholics  in  England  were  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  na- 
tion, and  in  Scotland  not  the  two  hundredth  j  and  it 
feemed  againft  all  common  fenfe  to  hope,  by  one  part, 
to  govern  ninety-nine,  who  were  of  contrary  fentiments 
and  difpofitions  :  And  that  foreign  troops,  if  few,  would 
tend  only  to  inflame  hatred  and  difcontent ;  and  how  to 
raife  and  bring  over  at  once,  or  to  maintain  many,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  imagine.  To  thefe  reafonings 
Temple  added  the  authority  of  Gourville,  a  Frenchman, 
for  whom,  he  knew,  the  king  had  entertained  a  great 
efteem.  "  A  king  of  England,"  faid  Gourville,  "  who 
*'  will  be  the  man  of  his  people,  is  the  greateft  king  in  the 
ct  world  :  But  if  he  will  be  any  thing  more,  he  is  no- 
*£  thing  at  all."  The  king  heard  at  firft  this  difcourfc 
with  fome  impatience  j  but  being  a  dextrous  dilTembler^ 
he  feemed  moved  at  laft,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Temple's, 
faid  with  an  appearing  cordiality,  "  And  I  will  be  the 
"  man  of  my  people." 

Temple,  when  he  went  abroad,  foon  found,  that 
the  fcheme  of  mediating  a  peace  was  likely  to  prove 
abortive.  The  allies,  befides  their  jcaloufy  of  the  king's 
mediation,  exprefted  a  great  ardour  for  the  continuance 
of  war.  Holland  had  ftipulated  with  Spain  never  to 
come  to  an  accommodation,  till  all  things  in  Flanders 
were  rcftored  to  the  condition,  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  The  emperor  had  high  pre- 
tenfions  in  Alface;  and  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  em- 
pire joined  in  the  alliance,  it  was  hoped,  that  France,  fo 
much  over-matched  in  force,  would  foon  be  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  terms  demanded  of  her.  The  Dutch,  in- 
deed, oppreiTcd  by  heavy  taxes,  as  well  as  checked  in 
thejr  commerce,  were  defirous  of  peace  ;  and  had  few 
or  no  claims  of  their  own  to  ret^fcl  it  :  But  they  could, 

not 
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not  in  gratitude,  or  even  in  good  policy,  abandon  allies,  CHAP, 
to  whofe  protection  they  had  been  fo  lately  indebted  for  ^     _  * 
their  fafety.     The  prince  of  Orange  likewile,  who  had       1674. 
great  influence  in  their  councils,  was  all  on  fire  for  mili- 
tary fame,  and  was  well  pleafed  to  be  at  the  head  of 
armies,  from  which  fuch  mighty  fuccefles  were  expected. 
Under  various   pretences,  he  eluded,  during  the  whole 
campaign,    the   meeting  with   Temple  ;    and   after  the 
troops  were  fent  into  winter-quarters,  he  told  that  minis- 
ter, in  his  firft  conference,  that,  till  greater  imprefliori 
were  made  on  France,    reafonable  terms  could  not  be 
hoped  for ;  and  it  was  therefore  vain  to  negotiate. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  had  not  anfwered  ex-  Campaign 
pectation.       The   prince   of   Orange,    with  a  fuperior  °    l  74* 
army,  was  oppofed  in  Flanders  to  the  prince  of  Conde, 
and  had  hoped  to  penetrate  into  France  by  that  quarter, 
where   the  frontier  was  then   very  feeble.     After  long 
endeavouring,  though   in    vain,    to  bring   Conde    to  a 
battle,    he  rafhly  expofed,    at   Seneffe,  a  wing  of   his 
army ;    and  that  active  prince  failed  not  at  once  to  fee 
and  to  feize  the  advantage.     But  this  imprudence  of  the 
prince  of  Orange   was    amply  compenfated  for  by  his 
behaviour  in  that  obftinate  and  bloody  action  which  en- 
fued.     He  rallied  his  difmayed  troops  ;  he  led  them  to  the 
charge  ;    he   pufhed  the  veteran  and  martial  troops  of 
France  ;    and  he  obliged  the  prince  of  Conde,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  age  and  character,  to  exert  greater  efforts, 
and  to  rifque  his  perfon  more,  than  in  any  action,  where, 
even  during  the  heat  of  youth,  he  had  ever  commanded. 
After  fun-fet,  the  action  was  continued  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  ;    and  it  was  darknefs  at  laft,  not  the  wearinefs  of 
the  combatants,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conteft,  and 
left  the  victory  undecided.     "  The  prince  of  Orange,'* 
faid  Conde,  with  candour  and  generofity,   K  has  acted  in 
H  every^  thing  like  an  old* captain,  except  venturing  his  life 

li  too 
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too  like  a  young  foldier."  Oudenarde  was  afterwards 
inverted  by  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  he  was  obliged  by 
*$74«  the  Imperial  and  Spanifii  generals  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  befieged  and  took 
Grave  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  allied  armies 
broke  up,  with  great  difcon tents  and  complaints  on  all 
fides. 

The  allies  were  not  more  fuccefsful  in  other  places. 
Lewis  in  a  few  weeks  reconquered  Franchecomte.  In 
Alface,  Turenne  difplayed,  againft  a  much  fuperior 
enemy,  all  that  military  fkill,  which  had  long  rendered 
him  the  moft  renowned  captain  of  his  age  and  nation. 
By  a  fudden  and  forced  march,  he  attacked  and  beat  at 
Sintzheim  the  duke  of  Lorrain  and  Caprara,  general  of 
the  Imperial ifts.  Seventy  thoufand  Germans  poured  into 
Alface,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  that  province. 
Turenne,  who  had  retired  into  Lorrain,  returned  un- 
expectedly upon  them.  He  attacked  and  defeated  a  body 
of  the  enemy  at  Mulhaufen.  He  chaced  from  Colmar 
the  eleclor  of  Brandenburgh,  who  commanded  the  Ger- 
man troops.  He  gained  a  new  advantage  at  Turkheim. 
And  having  diflodged  all  the  allies,  he  obliged  them  to 
repafs  the  Rhine  ;  full  of  fhame  for  their  multiplied 
defeats,  and  ftill  more,  of  anger  and  complaints  againft 
each  other. 

In  England,  all  thefe  events  were  confidcred  by  the 
people  with  great  anxiety  and  concern  ;  though  the  king 
and  his  miniilers  afrecled  great  indifference  with  regard 
to  them.  Confiderable  alterations  were  about  this  time 
made  in  the  Englifh  miniftry.  Buckingham  was  dif- 
miffed,  who  had  long,  by  his  wit  and  entertaining 
humour,  poffeffed  the  king's  favour.  The  chief  minif- 
ters  were  Arlington,  now  chamberlain,  and  Danby  the 
treafurer.  Great  hatred  and  jealoufy  took  place  between 
thefe  miniflersj  and  the  king's  affairs  were  fomewhat 

difturbed 
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difturbed  by  their  quarrels.      But  Danby  gained  ground  C  H  a  P« 
daily  with  the  king,  and  Arlington  declined  in  the  fame  {y^\r\j 
proportion.     Danby  was  a  frugal  minifter;    and  by  his      »67<}-» 
application  and  induftry,    he  brought  the  revenue  into 
tolerable  order.     He  endeavoured  fo  to  conduct  himfelf 
as  to  give  offence  to  no  party  ;  and  the  confequence  was, 
that  he  was  able  entirely  to  pleafe  none.     He  was  a 
declared  enemy  to  the  French  alliance ;    but  never  pof- 
feffed  authority  enough  to  overcome  the  prepolTeflions, 
which  the  king  and  the  duke  retained  towards  it.      It 
muft  be  afcribed  to  the  prevalence  of  that  intereft,  that 
the  parliament  was  aflembled  fo  late  this  year ;  left  they 
ihould  attempt  to  engage  the  king   in  meafures  againft 
France,  during  the  enfuing  campaign.     They  met  not      Es- 
till the  approach  of  fummer.  13th  April, 

Every  ftep,  taken  by  the  commons,  difcovered  that  a  parlia- 
ill  humour  and  jealoufy,  to  which  the  late  open  meafures 
of  the  king,  and  his  prefent  fecret  attachments  gave  but 
too  juft  foundation.  They  drew  up  a  new  bill  againft 
popery,  and  refolved  to  infert  in  it  many  fevere  claufes 
for  the  detection  and  profecution  of  priefts  :  They  pre- 
fented  addreffes  a  fecond  time  againft  Lauderdale ;  and 
when  the  king's  anfwer  was  not  fatisfactory,  they  feemed 
ftill  determined  to  perfevere  in  their  applications  :  An 
accufation  was  moved  againft  Danby  ;  but  upon  ex- 
amining the  feveral  articles,  it  was  not  found  to  contain 
any  juft  reafons  of  a  profecution;  and  was  therefore 
dropped :  They  applied  to  the  king  for  recalling  his 
troops  from  the  French  fervice;  and  as  he  only  promifed, 
that  they  mould  not  be  recruited,  they  appeared  to  be 
much  diffatisfled  with  his  anfwer :  A  bill  was  brought 
in,  making  it  treafon  to  levy  money  without  authority  of 
parliament :  Another  vacating  the  feats  of  fuch  members 
3S  accepted  of  offices :  Another  to  fecure  the  perfonal 
^  liberty 
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C  H  a  P.Hberty  of  the  fubjecl:,  and  to  prevent  fending  any  perfon 

^  _  — *_  prifoner  beyond  fea. 

1675,  That  the  court  party  might  not  be  idle,  during  thefe 

attacks,  a  bill  for  a  new  teft  was  introduced  into  the 
houfe  of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Lindefey.  All  members  of 
either  houfe,  and  all  who  poffefied  any  office,  were  by 

Paflive  obe-  this  bill  required  to  fwear,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  take  arms  againft  the  king  j 
that  they  abhorred  the  traiterous  pofition  of  taking  arms 
by  his  authority  againft  his  perfon,  or  againft  thofe  who 
were  commiflioned  by  him  ;  and  that  they  will  not  at 
any  time  endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  proteftant  religion, 
or  of  the  eftablifhed  government  either  in  church  or  ftate. 
Great  oppofition  was  made  to  this  bill ;  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  public. 
During  feventeen  days,  the  debates  were  carried  on  with 
much  zeal ;  and  all  the  rcafon  and  learning  of  both 
parties  were  difplayed  on  this  occafion.  The  queftion, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  rcfiftance,  was  a  point,  which 
entered  into  the  controvcrfies  of  the  old  parties,  cavalier 
and  roundhead  ;  as  it  made  an  eiTential  part  of  the  prefent 
tlifputes  between  court  and  country.  Few  neuters  were 
found  in  the  nation  :  But  among  fuch  as  could  maintain 
a  calm  indifference,  there  prevailed  fentiments  wide  of 
fhofe  which  were  adopted  by  cither  party.  Such  perfons 
thought,  that  all  public  declarations  of  the  legiflature, 
either  for  or  againft  refiftance,  were  equally  impolitic, 
and  could  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  fignalize  in 
their  turn  the  triumph  of  one  faction  over  another :  That 
the  flmplicity  retained  in  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  laws  of  every  other  country,  ought  ftill  to 
•  be  preferred,  and  was  beff  calculated  to  prevent  the 
extremes  on  cither  fide  :  That  the  abfolute  exclufion  of 
refiftance,    in   all    poffible  caie?,  was   founded  on  falfe 

principles  3, 
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principles ;  its  exprefs  admiffion  might  be  attended  with  CHAP. 
dangerous  confequences  ;    and  there  was  no   neceflity  for 
expofmg  the  public  to  either  inconvenience :     That  if     ,6?S 
a  choice  muft  neceflarily  be  made  in  the  cafe,  the  prefer- 
ence of  utility  to  truth  in  public  inftitutions  was  apparent; 
nor  could  the  fuppofition  of  refiftance,  beforehand  and  in. 
general   terms,  be  fafely  admitted  in    any  government: 
That  even  in  mixt  monarchies,  where  that  fuppofition 
feemed  moft  requifite,  it  was  yet  entirely  fuperfluous  ; 
fince  no  man,  on  the  approach  of  extraordinary  necef- 
ilty,  could  be  at  a.lofs,  though  not  directed  by  legal 
declarations,  to  find  the  proper  remedy :  That  even  thofe 
who  might,  at  a  diftance  and  by  fcholaftic  reafoning, 
exclude  all  refiftance,  would  yet  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
nature ;    when  evident  ruin,  both  to  themfelves  and  to 
the   public,  muft  attend  a  ftricl:  adherence  to  their  pre- 
tended principles  :    That  the  queftion,  as  it  ought  thus 
to  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  determinations  of  the 
legislature,  was,  even  among    private    reafoners,  fome- 
what  frivolous,  and  little  better  than  a  difpute  of  words  : 
That  the  one  party  could   not  pretend,  that  refiftance 
ought  ever  to  become  a  familiar  practice  ;  the  other  would 
furely  have  recourfe  to  it  in  great  extremities :    And  thus 
the  difference  could  only  turn  on  the  degrees  of  danger  or 
oppreflion,  which  would  warrant  this  irregular  remedy  ; 
a  difference,  which,  in  a  general  queftion,  it  was  im- 
poftible,  by  any  language,  precifely  to  fix  or  determine. 
There  were  many  other  abfurdities  in  this  teft,  par- 
ticularly that  of  binding  men  by  oath  not  to  alter  the 
government  either  in  church  or  ftate  ;    fince  all  human 
inftitutions    are    liable   to  abufe,  and   require  continual 
amendments,  which  are,  in  reality,  fo  many  alterations. 
It  is  not  indeed   poflible  to  make  a  law,  which  does  not 
innovate,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  government.     Thefe  diffi- 
culties produced  fuch  obftructions  to  the  bill,  that  it  was 

carried 
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C  iHvvtP'  carried  on]y  by  two  voices  in  the  houfe  of  peers.     All  the 
C— - v-^j  popifh  lords,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Briftol,  voted  againft 
7$'      it.     It  was  fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it 
was  likely  to  meet  with  a  fcrutiny  ftill  more  fevere. 

But  a  quarrel  which  enfued  between  the  two  houfcSj 
prevented  the  pafftng  of  every  bill,  projected  during  the 
prefent  feilion.       One  Dr.  Shirley,  being  caft  in  a  law- 
fuit  before  chancery  againft  Sir  John  Fag,  a  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  preferred  a  petition  of  appeal  to 
the  houfe  of  peers.     The  Lords  received  it,  and  fum* 
moned  Fag  to  appear  before  them.     He  complained  to 
the   lower  houfe,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe.     They  not 
only  maintained,  that  no  member  of  their  houfe  could 
be  fummoned  before  the  peers  :    They  alfo  afferted,  that 
the  upper  houfe  could  receive  no  appeals  from  any  court 
of  equity  :  a  pretenfion,  which  extremely  retrenched  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  that  had   prevailed  during  this  whole  century. 
The  commons  fend  Shirley  to  prifon ;  the  lords  afTert 
their  powers.     Conferences  are  tried  j    but  no  accom- 
modation enfues.     Four  lawyers  are  fent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  commons,  for  tranfgrefllng  the  c.der  of  the  houfe, 
and  pleading  in  this  caufe  before  the  peers.      The  peers 
denominate  this  arbitrary  commitment  a  breach   of  the 
great  charter,  and  order  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
releafe  the  prifoners  :  He  refufes  obedience  :  They  apply 
to  the  king,  and  defire  him  to  punifh  the  lieutenant  for 
his  contempt.     The  king  fummons  both  houfes;  exhorts 
them  to  unanimity;    and  informs  them,  that  the  prefent 
quarrel  had  arifen  from  the  contrivance  of  his  and  their 
enemies,  who  propofed  by  that  means  to  force  a  ditto- 
lution   of  the  parliament.      His  advice  has  no  effect : 
The  commons  continue  as  violent  as  ever;  and  the  king, 
finding  that  no  bufmefs  could  be  finiihed,  at  laft  pro- 
8th  June,    rogued  the  parliament. 

Wfilft 
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When  the   parliament  was    again  affembled,    there. c  HAP. 

appeared  not  in  any  refpe£r.  a  change  in  the  difpo'fition's  of.     -  -     r 

either  houfe.     The  king  defired  fupplies,  as  well  for  the      l67j- 

.       .  i^rh  QSt, 

building  of  fhips  as  for  taking  oft  anticipations,  which  a  parfia- 

lay  upon  his  revenue.  He  even  cohfeiTed,  that  he  had  menu 
not  been  altogether  fo  frugal  as  he  might  have  been',  and 
as  he  refolved  to  be  for  the  future  ;  though  he  afferted, 
that,  to  his  great  fatisfa£Hon,  he  had  found  his  expencts 
by  no  means  fo  exorbitant  as  fome  had  reprefcnted  them. 
The  commons  took  into  consideration  the  fubje£r,  of 
fupply.  They  voted  300,000  pounds  for  the  building  of 
fhips ;  but  they  appropriated  the  fum  by  very  ftricl  claufes. 
They  pallid  a  refolution  not  to  grant  any  fupply  for 
taking  off  the  anticipations  of  the  revenue  c.  This  vote 
was  carried  in  a  full  houfe,  by  a  majority  of  four  only : 
So  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced.  The  quarrel  was 
revived,  to  which  Dr.  Shirley's  caufe  had  given  occafion. 
The  proceedings  of  the  commons  difcovered  the  fame 
violence  as  during  the  I  aft  fcffion.  A  motion  was  made 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  rejected,  for  addrefling  the 
king  to  diflblve  the  prefent  parliament.  The  king  con- 
tented himfelf  with  proroguing  them  to  a  very  long  term,.  22d  Kovi 
Whether  thefe  quarrels  between  the  houfes  arofe  from 
contrivance  or  accident  was  not  certainly  known.  Each 
party  might,  according  to  their  different  views,  efteerh. 
themfelves  either  gainers  or  lofers  by  them.  The  Court 
might  defire  to  obftruct  all  attacks  from  the  commons, 
by  giving  them  other  employment.  The  country  party 
might  defire  the  diffolution  of  a  parliament,  which,  not- 
withftanding  all  difgufts,  ftill  contained  too  many  royal  - 
ifts,  ever  to  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  the  malcontents. 

c  Several  biftorians  have  affirmed,  that  the  commons  foun;],  this  ief- 
fion,.  upon  enquiry,  that  the  king's  revenue  was  i,6go,coo  pounds  a  year, 
and  that  the  necefiary  expence  was  but  7Co;ooo  pounds ;  and  have  appealed 
to  the  Journals  for  a  proof.  But  there  is  net  the  le.ift  appearance  of  this  i& 
the  Journals ;  sr.d  the  fait  is  inpQfiilk, 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  prorogation,  there  pafled  a  tranfadtion, 
which  in  itfeif  is  trivial,  but  tends  ftrongly  to  mark  the 
genius   of  the  Englifh   government,    and   of  Charles's 
adminiftration,  during  this  period.     The  liberty  of  the 
conftitution,  and  the  variety  as  well  as  violence  of  the 
parties,  had  begot  a  propenfity  for  political  converfation ; 
and  as  the  coffee^-houfes  in  particular  were  the  fcencs, 
where  the  conduct  of  the   king  and   the  miniftry  was 
canvafled  with  great  freedom,  a  proclamation  was  ifTued 
to  fupprefs  thefe  places  of  rendezvous.     Such  an  act  of 
■power,  during  former  reigns,  would  have  been  grounded 
entirely  on  the  prerogative  ;    and  before  the  acceffion  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuart,  no  fcruple  would  have  been  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  that  exercife  of  authority.     But 
•Charles,  finding  doubts  to  arife  upon  his  proclamation, 
had  recourse  to  the  judges,    who  fupplied  him  with  a 
chicane,  and  that  too  a  frivolous  one,  by  which  he  might 
juftify  his  proceedings.  The  law  which  fettled  the  excife, 
enacted,    that  licences   for   retailing    liquors    might  be 
refufed  to  fuch  as  could  not  find  fecurity  for  payment  of 
the  duties.     But  coffee  was  not  a   liquor  fubjected  to 
excife ;  and  even  this  power  of  refufing  licences  was  very 
limited,  and  could  not  reafonably  be  extended  beyond 
the  intention  of  the  act.     The  king,  therefore,  obferv- 
ing  the  people  to  be  much  diffatisfied,  yielded  to  a  petition 
of  the  coffee-men,  who  promifed  for  the  future  to  reftrain 
all  feditious  difcourfe  in  their  houfes ;  and  the  procla- 
mation was  recalled. 

This  campaign  proved  more  fortunate  to  the  con- 
federates than  any  other  during  the  whole  war.  The 
French  took  the  field  in  Flanders  with  a  numerous  army ; 
and  Lewis  himfelf  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince 
of  Conde.  But  notwithstanding  his  great  preparations, 
he  could  gain  no  advantages  but  the  taking  of  Huy  and 
Limbounr,  places  of  fmajl  con.fequcncc»     The  prince  of 

Orange 
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Orange  with  a  confiderable  army  oppofcd  him  in  all  his  ^  **.  A  P. 
motions;  and  neither  fide  was  willing,  without  a  vifibie 
advantage,  to  hazard  a  general  action,  which  might  be  l67- 
attended  either  with  the  entire  lofs  of  Flanders  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  invafion  of  France  on  the  other.  Lewis, 
tired  of  fo  unaclive  a  campaign,  returned  to  Verfailles  ; 
and  the  whole  fummer  paiTed  in  the  Low-Countries 
without  any  memorable  event. 

Turekn'e  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine5  in  oppo- 
fition  to    his   great  rival,  Montecuculi,  general   of  the 
Imperialilts.     The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  pafs  the 
Rhine,  to  penetrate  into  Al face,  Lorraine,  orBurgundy* 
and  to  fix  his  quarters  in  thefe  provinces  :     The  aim  of 
the  former  was   to  guard  the  French  frontiers,  and   to 
difappoint  all  the  fchemes  of  his  enemy.     The  moft  con- 
fummate  fkill  was  difplayed  on  both  fides  ;    and  if  any* 
fuperiority  appeared  in  Turenne's  conduct,  it  was  afcribed 
chiefly  to  his  greater  vigour  of  bodv,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  infpect  all  the  pofts  in  peribn,  and  could  on 
the  fpot  take  the  juftefr.  meafures  for  the  execution  of  his 
defigns.     By  polling  himfelf  on  the  German  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  he  not  only  kept  Montecuculi  from  paffing  that 
river :  He  had  alfo  laid  his  plan  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner^ 
that,  in  a  few  days,  he  muft  have  obliged  the  Germans 
to  decamp,   and   have  gained   a  confiderable  advantage 
over  them  ;  when  a  period   was  put  to   his   life,  by  a 
random  fhot,  which  ftruck  him  on  the  brealt  as  he  was 
taking  a  view  of  the  enemy.     The  confirmation  of  •  . 
army  was   inexpreffible.     The   French  troops,   who,    a 
moment  before,  were  afTured  of  victory^   now  confidered 
themfelves   as  entirely  vanquished  ;    and   the   German.?, 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  compound  for  a  fafe  retreat) 
expected  no  lefs  than  the  total  deftruftion  of  their  enemy* 
But  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne,  fucceeded  him  :n 
the  command,  and  pofisiTed  a   great  {hare  or  the  2,°'"'"* 
Vol.  VIII.  C  ~ 
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and  capacity  of  his  predeceflbr.  By  his  fkilful  opera« 
tions,  the  French  were  enabled  to  repafs  the  Rhine, 
1  75*  without  confidentble  lofs ;  and  this  retreat  was  deemed 
equally  glorious  with  the  great  eft  victory.  The  valour 
of  the  Ertgiifh  troops,  who  Were  placed  in  the  rear,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  lave  the  French  army.  They  had 
been  feized  with  the  fame  paflion  as  the  native  troops  of 
France,  for  their  brave  general,  and  fought  with  ardour 
to  revenge  his  death  on  the  Germans.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  then  captain  Churchill,  here  learned  the 
rudiments  of  that  art,  which  he  afterwards  practifed 
with  fuch  fatal  fuccefs  againft  France. 

The  prince  of  Conde  left  the  army  in  Flanders  under 
the  command  of  Luxembourg;  and  carrying  with  him  a 
confiderable  reinforcement,  fucceeded  to  Turenne's  com- 
mand. He  defended  Alface  from  the  Germans,  who  had 
paffed  the  Rhine,  and  invaded  that  province.  He  obliged 
them  firffc  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Hagenau,  then  that  of 
Saberne.  He  eluded  all  their  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle.  And  having  dextfoufly  kept  them  from  eftabl  i  th- 
ing themfelves  in- Alface,  he  forced  them,  notwithstand- 
ing their  fuperionty  of  numbers,  to  repafs  the  Rhine, 
and  to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  their  own  country. 

After  the  deatH  of  Turenne,  a  detachment  of  the 
Germah  army  of  Treves  :  An  enter- 

prize,  in  which  the  Imperial ifts,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Palatine,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  princes 
paffionatcly  concurred.     The  projecr.  was  well  concerted, 

I   executed    with   yi  Marefchal   Crcqui,  on  the 

other  hand,  collect      -         n  y,   and  advanced  with  a  view 
forcing  the  Germans  to  raife  the  fiege.  left  a 

detachment  to  guard  .  the  con: 

of  the  duke  '  QHhabrugh,  marched  in  queft 

of  the  enemy.     At  •  ic,  they  fell  unexpectedly, 

and  with  fur.  n  Crcq   i,  and  put  him  to 

rout. 
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arout.    He  efcaped  with  four  attendants  only;  and  throw-  c  "  A  P. 

ing  himfelf  into  Treves,   refolved  by  a  vigorous  defence 

to  make  amends  for  his  former_error  or  misfortune.     The      l67: 

garrifon    was    braver    but  not  abandoned   to  that  total 

defpair,  by  which  their  governor  wa3    actuated.     They 

mutinied  aeainft  his   obftinacy  ;    capitulated  for  them- 

ielves ;    and  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fign  the  capitulation, 

they  delivered   him  a    prifoner    into    the   hands  of  the 

enemy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Creqiii,  is 
almoft  the  only  one,  which  the  French  received  at  land, 
from  Rocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  courfe  of  above 
fixty  years ;  and  thefe  tooj  full  of  bloody  wars  againft 
potent  and  martial  enemies  :  Their  victories  equal  almoft 
the  number  of  years  during  that  period.  Such  Was  the 
vigour  and  good  conduct  of  that  monarchy  !  And  fuch 
too  were  the  refources  and  refined  policy  of  the  other 
European  nations^  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  repair 
their  lofTes^  and  ftill  to  confine  that  mighty  power  nearly 
within  its  ancient  limits  !  A  fifth  part  of  thefe  viclories 
would  have  fufficed  in  another  period  to  have  given  to 
France  the  empire  of  Europe* 

The  Swedes  had  been  engaged,  by  the  payment  of 
large  fubfidies,  to  take  part  with  Lewis,  and  invade  the 
territories  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  in  Pomerania. 
That  eleclor,  joined  by  fome  Imperialists  from  Silefia, 
fell  upon  them  with  bravery  and  fuccefs.  He  foon  obliged 
them  to  evacuate  his  part  df  that  country,  and  he  pur- 
fued  them  into  their  own.  He  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  who  had  now  joined  the  cenfederatei', 
and  refolved  to  declare  war  ap;ainft  Sweden.  Thefe 
princes  concerted  meafures  for  pufhing  the  victory. 

To  all  thefe  misfortunes  againft  foreign  enemies  were 
United  fome  domeftic  infurreclions  of  the  common  people 
in  Guienne  and  Brittany.     Though  fcon  fupprefled,  they 

C  2  divided 
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C  H  A  P.  divided    the  force   and   attention  of  Lewis.     The  only 

LXVT,  J 

u— -v^—j  advantage,  gained  by  the  French,  was  at  fea.     Meflina 

l675«  in  Sicily  had  revolted  ;  and  a  fleet  under  the  duke  de 
Vivonne  was  difpatched  to  fupport  the  rebels.  The 
Dutch  had  fent  a  fquadron  to  aflift  the  Spaniards.  A 
battle  enfued,  where  de  Ruytcr  was  killed.  This  event 
alone  was  thought  equivalent  to  a  victory. 

The  French,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  fcarcely 
a  ftiip  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raifed  thcm- 
felves,  by  means  of  perfeverance  and  policy,  to  be,  in 
their  prefent  force,  though  not  in  their  refources,  the 
firit  maritime  power  in  Europe.  The  Dutch,  while  in 
alliance  with  them  againft  England,  had  fupplied  them 
with  feveral  veflels,  and  had  taught  them  the  rudiments 
of  the  difficult  art  of  fhip  building.  The  Englifh  next, 
when  in  alliance  with  them  againft  Holland,  inftructed 
them  in  the  method  of  fighting  their  mips,  and  of  pre- 
serving order  in  naval  engagements.  Lewis  availed  him- 
f'elf  of  every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  people,  while 
Charles,  funk  in  indolence  and  pleafurc,  neglected  all 
the  noble  arts  of  government ;  or  if  at  any  time  he 
roufed  himfelf  from  his  lethargy,  that  induftry,  by  reafon 
of  the  unhappy  projects  which  he  embraced,  was  often 
more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  his  inactivity  itfclf. 
He  was  as  anxious  to  promote  the  naval  power  of  France, 
&s  if  the  fafety  of  his  crown  had  depended  on  it ;  and  many 
of  the  plans  executed  in  that  kingdom,  were  firft,  it  is 
{aid  '',  digefted  and  corrected  by  him. 

ifaC  The  fuccefles  of  the  allies  had  been  confiderable  the 
Jaft  campaign;  but  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts  well 
knew,  that  France  was  not  yet  fumciently  broken,  nor 
willing  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  which  they  relblved  to 
impoie,  upon  her.     Though  they  could  not  refute  the 

*  Wciwocd,  Burnet,  C  tkc 
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Icing's  mediation,  and  Nimeguen,  after  many  difficulties,  c  ^.A  p 
was  at  laft  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congrefs  ;  yet  under  \^r-\,-^j 
one   pretence  or  other,  they  ftill  delayed  fending  their  „  '*7^  . 

1  i  w-  '.  -  Congrefs  of 

ambafTadors,  and  no  progrefs  was  made  in  the  negotiation.  Nimeguen. 
Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkins,  were  the  Englim  minifters  at  Nimeguen.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  foon  appeared  : 
Lewis,  who  hoped  to  divide  the  allies,  and  who  knew, 
that  he  himfelf  could  neither  be  feduced  nor  forced  into  a 
difadvantageous  peace,  fent  ambafTadors  :  The  Swedes, 
who  hoped  to  recover  by  treaty,  what  they  had  loft  by 
arms,  were  alfo  forward  to  negotiate.  But  as  thefe 
powers  could  not  proceed  of  themfelves  to  fettle  terms, 
the  congrefs  hitherto  ferved  merely  as  an  amufement  to 
the  public. 

It  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  not  the  con-  Campaign  of 
ferences  among  the  negotiators,  that  the  articles  of  peace  l676, 
were  to  be  determined.  The  Spanim  towns,  ill  fortified 
and  worfe  defended,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance  to 
Lewis  ;  who,  by  laying  up  magazines  during  the  winter, 
was  able  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
forage  could  be  found  in  the  open  country.  In  the 
month  of  April  he  laid  fiege  to  Conde,  and  took  it  by 
ftorm  in  four  days.  Having  fent  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 
beficge  Bouchaine,  a  fmall  but  important  fortrefs,  he 
pofted  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly  with  his  main  army,  as 
to  hinder  the  confederates  from  relieving  it,  or  fighting 
without  difadvantage.  The  prince,  in  fpite  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  feafon,  and  the  want  of  provifions,  came 
in  fight  of  the  French  army;  but  his  induflry  ferved  to 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  render  him  fpe&ator  of  the 
furrender  of  Bouchaine.  Both  armies  frood  in  awe  of 
each  other,  and  were  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action, 
which  might  be  attended  with  the  molt  important  confe- 
quences.  Lewis,  though  he  wanted  not  perfonal  coin . 
C3 
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CHAP.  vvas  little  enterprising  in  the  field  :  and  being  refolved 

LXVI. 
tJl^-Jj  this  campaign  to  reft  contented  with  the  advantages  which, 

1676,.  he  had  fo  early  obtained,  he  thought  proper  to  entruft 
his  army  to  marefchal  Schomberg,  and  retired  himfelf  to 
Verfailles.  After  his  departure,  the  prince  of  Orange 
laid  fiege  to  Maeftricht ;  but  meeting  with  an  obftinate 
rsfiftance,  he  was  obliged,  on  the  approach  of  Schom- 
berg, who  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  Aire,  to  raife  the 
fiege.  He  was  incapable  of  yielding  to  adverfity,  or 
bending  under  misfortunes  :  But  he  began  to  fore  fee, 
that,  by  the  negligence  and  error  of  his  allies,  the  war, 
in  Flanders  muft^  necefTarily  have  a  very  unfortunate 
iilue. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Philipfbourg  was  taken  by  tho 
Imperialists.  In  Pomerania,  the  Swedes  were  fo  un-« 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Danes  and  Brandenburghers,  that; 
they  feemed  to  be  lofing  apace  all  thofe  pofTeffions,  which, 
with  fo  much  valour  and  good  fortune,  they  had  acquired, 
in  Germany'. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  ccngrefs  of 
Nimcgucn  was  pretty  full,  and  the  plenipotentaries  of 
the  einperor  and  Spain,  two  powers  ftr  icily  conjoined  by 
blood  and  alliance,  at  lait  appeared.  The^Dutch  had 
threatened,  if  they  abfented  th<  rnfelves  any  longer,  to 
proceed  to  a  feparate  treaty'  with  France.  In  the  con- 
ferences and  negotiations,  the  difpofitions  of  the  parties 
became  every  day  more  apparent. 

The  Hoi  ,    loaded    with   debts,  and    harraffed 

with  ta.  e  dehrous  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war; 

in  which,  befides  the  difadvanl  I  leagues, 

the  weaknefs  of  the  Spaniard-,  the  divisions  and  delays 
pf  the  Germans,  prognofticaKed  nothing  butdifgrace  and 
fortune.      Their   commerce  languished ;    and   what 
ill  greater  anxiety,  the  coxmnero 
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by  reafon  of  her  neutrality,  flourifhed  extremely;   and  c  HAP- 
they   were    apprehenfive,    left    advantages,    once    loft,  \^f~\.-^j 
would  never  thoroughly  be  regained.     They  had  them-      ^77, 
felves  no  farther  motive  for  continuing  the  war,  than  to 
fecure  a  good  frontier  to  Flanders  ;  but  gratitude  to  their 
allies  ftill  engaged  them  to  try,  whether  another  cam- 
paign might  procure  a  peace,  which  would  give  general 
fatisfaction.     The  prince  of  Orange,  ur^ed  by  motives 
of  honour,  of  ambition,  and  of  animofity  againft  France, 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  fteady  to  this  refolution. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  other  incurable: 
weaknefTes,  into  which  their  monarchy  was  fallen,  were 
diftracled  with  domeftic  diffenfions  between  the  parties  of 
the  queen  regent  and  Don  John,  natural  brother  to  their 
young  fovereign.  Though  unable  of  themfelves  to  defend 
Flanders,  they  were  refolute  not  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which  would  leave  it  expofed  to  every  afiault  or  inroad  j 
and  while  they  made  the  moft  magnificent  promifts  to  the 
States,  their  real  truft  was  in  the  protection  of  England. 
They  faw,  that,  if  that  fmall  but  important  territory 
was  once  fubdued  by  France,  the  Hollanders,  expofed  to 
fo  terrible  a  power,  would  fall  into  dependance,  and 
would  endeavour,  by  fubmiflions,  to  ward  oft  that  de- 
ftruction,  to  which  a  war  in  the  heart  of  their  ftate  muft 
necefTarily  expofe  them.  They  believed,  that  Lewis, 
fenfible  how  much  greater  advantages  he  might  reap 
from  the  alliance  than  from  the  fubjedh'on  of  the  repub-i 
lie,  which  muft  fcatter  its  people,  and  deprefs  its  com- 
merce, would  be  contented  with  very  moderate  conditions, 
and  would  turn  his  enterprizes  againft  his  other  neigh- 
bours. They  thought  it  impoflible  but  the  people  and 
parliament  of  England,  forefeeing  thefe  obvious  con- 
(cquenccs,  muft  at  laft  force  the  king  to  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  in  which  their  interefts  were  f\> 
deeply  concerned.  And  they  t rafted,  that  even  the  king 
C  q.  himfclfj 
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CHAP,   hjmfelf,  on    the  approach    of  Co    great  a   danger,  muft 
^   ".'    .'_i  open  his  eyes,  and  facrifice  his  prejudices,  in  favour  of 
1677.       France,  to  the  fafety  of  his  own  dominions. 

Uncertain  But   Charles    here  found   himfelf  entangled  in  fuch 

kg  king°  oppofite  motives  and  engagements,  as  he  had  not  refo- 
lution  enough  to  break,  or  patience  to  unravel.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  always  regarded  his  alliance  with  France  as 
a  Aire  refource  in  cafe  of  any  commotions  among  his  own 
fubjeclis  ;  and  whatever  fchemes  he  might  have  formed, 
for  enlarging  his  authority,  or  altering  the  eftablifhcd 
religion,  it  was  from  that  quarter  alone  he  could  expect 
jfliftance.  He  had  actually  in  fecret  fold  his  neutrality 
to  France,  and  he  received  remittances  of  a  million  of 
livres  a  year,  which  was  afterwards  increafed  to  two 
millions  ;  a  confiderable  fupply  in  the  prefent  embarrafled 
irate  of  his  revenue.  And  he  dreaded,  left  the  parlia- 
ment fhould  treat  him  as  they  had  formerly  done  his 
father ;  and  after  they  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  on  the 
continent,  fhould  take  advantage  of  his  neceffities,  and 
make  him  purchafe  fupplies  by  facrificing  his  prerogative^ 
and  abandoning  his  minifters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cries  of  his  people  and  par- 
liament, feconded  by  Danby,  Arlington,  and  raoft  of 
his  minifters,  incited  him  to  take  part  with  the  allies, 
and  to  correcl  the  unequal  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
fie  might  apprehend  danger  from  oppofing  fuch  earned 
defires  :  He  might  hope  for  large  fupplies  if  he  concurred 
with  them  :  And  however  inglorious  and  indolent  his 
difpofition,  the  renown  of  acting  as  arbiter  of  Europe, 
would  probably  at  intervals  rouze  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  move  him  to  fupport  the  high  character,  with  which 
he  flood  in  veiled. 

1?  ib  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  during  this  period, 
ti.e  king  y.t.s,  by  every  one,  abroad  and  at  borne,  by 
France  and  by  the  allies,  allowed  to  be  the  undifputed 

arbiur 
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arbiter  of  Europe  ;    and  no  terms   of  peace,  which  he  c  Hr  A  p« 

would  have  prefcribed,  could  have  been  refufed  by  either  » ^ 

party.  Though  France  afterwards  found  means  to  refill  ,677* 
the  fame  alliance,  joined  with  England  ;  yet  was  fhe  then 
obliged  to  make  fuch  violent  efforts  as  quite  exhausted 
her  ;  and  it  was  the  utmoft  necefiity,  which  puflied  her  to 
find  refources,  far  furpaffing  her  own  expectations.  Charles 
v/as  fenfible,  that,  fo  long  as  the  war  continued  abroad, 
he  mould  never  enjoy  eafe  at  home,  from  the  impatience 
and  importunity  of  his  fubjecls  ;  yet  could  he  not  refolve 
to  impofe  a  peace  by  openly  joining  himfelf  with  either 
party.  Terms  advantageous  to  the  allies  muff,  lofe  him 
the  friendfhip  of  France  :  The  contrary  would  enrage 
his  parliament.  Between  thefe  views,  he  perpetually 
fluctuated  ;  and  from  his  conduct,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
a  carelefs,  remifs  dilpofition,  agitated  by  oppoflte  mo- 
tives, is  capable  of  as  great  inconfiftencies  as  is  incident 
even  to  the  greateft  imbecillity  and  folly. 

The  parliament  was  affembled ;  and  the  king  made  iSth  Feb, 
them  a  plaufible  fpeech,  in  which  he  warned  them  againft  A  Parlu"- 
all  differences  among  themfelves  ;  exprefTed  a  refolution 
to  do  his  part  for  bringing  their  confultations  to  a  happy 
ifiue  j  and  offered  his  confent  to  any  laws  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  He 
then  told  them  of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  navy  ; 
and  afked  money  for  repairing  it :  He  informed  them, 
that  part  of  his  revenue,  the  additional  excife,  was  foon 
to  expire  :  And  he  added  thefe  words,  "  You  may  at 
"  any  time  fee  the  yearly  eftabliihed  expence  of  the 
"  government,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that,  the  con- 
*f  ffant  and  unavoidable  charge  being  paid,  there  will 
"  remain  no  overplus  towards  anfwering  thofe  contin- 
"  gencies,  which  may  happen  in  all  kingdoms,  and 
"  which  have  been  a  confiderable  burthen  on  me  this 
f*  laft  year.*' 

Before 
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Before  the  parliament  entered  upon  bufinefs,  they 
were  flopped  by  a  doubt,  concerning  the  legality  of  their 
x*77«  meeting.  It  had  been  enacted  by  an  old  law  of  Edward 
III.  "  That  parliaments  fhould  be  held  once  every  year, 
*'  or  oftener,  if  need  be."  The  lafl  prorogation  had 
been  longer  than  a  year  ;  and  being  fuppofed  on  that  ac- 
count illegal,  it  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to  a  dif- 
folution.  The  confequence  feems  by  no  means  juft; 
and  befides,  a  later  act,  that  which  repealed  the  triennial 
law,  had  determined,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  hold  parli- 
aments only  once  in  three  years.  Such  weight,  however, 
was  put  on  this  cavil,  that  Buckingham,  Shaftefbury, 
Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  infilled  llrenuoufly  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  on  the  invalidity  of  the  parliament,  and  the  nul- 
lity of  all  its  future  acts.  For  fuch  dangerous  pofitions, 
they  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  during  the 
■pleafure  of  his  majefly  and  the  houfe.  Buckingham,  Sa- 
liibury, and  Wharton  made  fubmiffions,  and  were  foon 
after  releafed.  But  Shaftefbury,  more  obftinate  in  his 
temper,  and  defirous  of  diftinguiming  himfelf  by  his  ad- 
herence to  liberty,  fought  the  remedy  of  law  ;  and  being 
yeje£ted  by  the  judges,  he  was  at  lafl,  after  a  twelve- 
month's imprifonment,  obliged  to  make  the  fame  fubmif- 
Cons  ;  upon  which  hq  was  alfo  releafed. 

The  commons  at  firft  feemed  to  proceed  with  temper. 
They  granted  the  fum  of  586,000  pounds,  for  building 
thirty  mips  ;  though  they  lirictiy  appropriated  the  money 
to  that  fervice.  Estimates  were  given  in  of  the  expence  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  fell  fhort  near 
ior.000  pound?.      They   alfo  voted,    agreeably   to  the 

ig's  requefv,  the  continuance  of  the  additional  excife 
fjpr  thra  This  excife  had  been  granted  for  nine 

.!  ;  in  1  boy.     Every  thing  Itemed  tp  promise  a  p< 
•-.  lc  -:  fefijon, 
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BtJT  the  parliament  was  roufed  from  this  tranquillity  CHAP. 
hy  the  news  received  from  abroad.  The  French  king  had  i^^-^ 
taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  laid  fiege      1677* 

•vr    1  •  i"ii  •     1  •  -  1  in  Campaign 

to  Valenciennes,  which  he  carried  in  a  tew  days  by  itorm.  ot  ,^77, 
He  next  inverted  both  Cambray  and  St.  Omers.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  alarmed  with  this  progrefs,  haflily 
affembied  an  army,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  St. 
Omers.  He  was  encountered  by  the  French,  under  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  marefchal  Luxembourg.  The  prince 
poUMed  great  talents  for  war ;  courage,  activity,  vigi-? 
lance,  patience  ;  but  itiil  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to 
thofe  confumrnate  generals,  oppofed  to  him  by  Lewis  ; 
and  though  he  always  found  means  to  repair  his  lolTes, 
and  to  make  head  in  a  little  time  againfr.  the  victors,  he 
was  during  his  whole  life  unfuccefsful.  By  a  mafterly 
movement  of  Luxembourg,  he  was  here  defeated  and 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Ypres.  During  the  battle,  he  made 
the  utmoft  efforts,  by  exhortation  and  example,  to  rally 
his  difmaved  foldiers  :  He  ftruck  one  of  the  runaways 
acrofs  the  face  with  his  fword,  "  Rafcal,"  faid  he,  "  I 
«  will  kt  a  mark  on  you  at  prefent,  that  I  may  hang 
."  you  afterwards."  Cambray  and  St.  Omers  were  foon 
furrendered  to  Lewis. 

This  fuccefs,  derived  from  fuch  great  power  and  fuch 
wife  conduct,  infufed  a  juft  terror  into  the  Englifh  par- 
liament. They  addrefled  the  king,  reprefenting  the 
danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  expofed  from  the  great- 
nefs  of  France ;  and  praying,  that  his  majefty,  by  fuch 
alliances  as  he  mould  think  fit,  would  both  fecure  his 
own  dominions  and  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  thereby 
quiet  the  fears  of  his  people.  The  king,  defirous  of 
eluding  this  application,  which  he  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
jittack  on  his  meafures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he 
would  ufe  all  means  for  the  prefervation  of  Flanders, 
eoflfiftejU  with  the  peace  and  fafety  of  his  kingdoms. 

This 
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CHAP.  This  anfwer  was  an  evafion,  or  rather  a  denial.     The 

LXVI 

t,.,— y— 1j  commons,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  be  more  parti- 
j677»  cular.  They  entreated  him  not  to  defer  the  entering  into 
fuch  alliances  as  might  attain  that  great  end  :  And  in 
cafe  war  with  the  French  king  mould  be  the  refult  of  his 
meafures,  they  promifed  to  grant  him  all  the  aids  and 
fupplies,  which  would  enable  him  to  fupport  the  honour 
and  intereft  of  the  nation.  The  king  was  alfo  more  par- 
ticular in  his  reply.  He  told  them,  that  the  only  way 
to  prevent  danger,  was  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  make 
preparations  for  their  fecurity.  This  meflage  was  under- 
ftood  to  be  a  demand  of  money.  The  parliament  ac- 
cordingly empowered  the  king  to  borrow  on  the  addi- 
tional excife  200,000  pounds  at  feven  per  cent. :  A  very 
fmall  fum  indeed  ;  but  which  they  deemed  fufficient, 
with  the  ordinary  revenue,  to  equip  a  good  fquadron, 
and  thereby  put  the  nation  in  fecurity,  till  farther  refo- 
lutions  v/ere  taken. 

But  this  conceffion  fell  far  fhort  of  the  king's  expec- 
tations. He  therefore  informed  them,  that  unlefs  they 
granted  him  the  fum  of  600,000  pounds  upon  new  funds, 
it  would  not  be  pofiible  for  him,  without  expofing  the 
nation  to  manifeff.  danger,  to  /peak  or  act  thofe  things, 
which  would  anfwer  the  end  of  their  feveral  addrefll-s. 
The  houfc  took  this  meffagc  into  confideration  :  But  be- 
fore they  came  to  any  rcfolution,  the  king  fent  for  them 
to  Whitehall,  where  he  told  them,  upon  the  word  of  a 
king,  that  they  mould  not  repent  any  truft,  which  they 
would  repofe  in  him  for  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom,;  that 
he  would  not  for  any  confideration  break  credit  with 
them,  or  employ  their  money  to  other  ufes,  than  thofe 
for  which  they  intended  it ;  but  that  he  would  not  ha- 
zard, either  his  own  fafety  or  theirs,  by  taking  any  vi- 
gorous meafures,  or  forming  new  alliances,  till  he  were 
in  a  better  condition',  both  to  defend  his  fubje&s,  and 

off 
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ofFend  his  enemies.     This  fpeech  brought  affairs  to  a  crH;*  p* 

fhort  iilue.     The  king  required  them  to  trull  him  with  a  t _ '_> 

large  Turn  :  He  pawned  his  royal  word  for  their  fecurity  :      l677« 
They  mufl  either  run  the  rifqee  of  lofing  their  money,  or 
endanger  thofe  alliances  which  they  had  projected,  and 
at  the  fame  time  declare  to  all  the  world  the  higheir.  dif- 
truil  of  their  lbvereign. 

But  there  were  many  reafons  which  determined  the  P"l'n- 

Stent's  d\C* 

houfe  of  commons  to  put  no  trufl  in  the  king.  They  t-«ft  of  tne 
considered,  that  the  pretence  of  danger  was  obvioufiy  ms* 
groundlefs  j  while  the  French  were  oppofed  by  fuch  pow- 
erful alliances  on  the  continent,  while  the  king  was  ma- 
iler of  a  good  fleet  at  fea,  and  while  all  his  fubjects  were 
fo  heartily  united  in  oppofition  to  foreign  enemies.  That 
the  only  juftinabie  reafon,  therefore,  of  Charles's  back- 
wardnefs,  was  not  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  abroad, 
but  a  diffidence,  which  he  might  perhaps  have  entertained 
of  his  parliament ;  left,  after  engaging  him  in  foreign 
alliances  for  carrying  on  war,  they  mould  take  advantage 
of  his  neceffities,  and  extort  from  him  conceffions  dan- 
gerous to  his  royal  dignity.  That  this  parliarr.  i  :. 
their  pafl  conduct,  had  given  no  foundation  for  fuch 
fufpicions,  and  were  fo  tar  from  purfuing  any  finiftef 
ends,  that  they  had  granted  fupplies  for  the  firft  Dutch 
war;  for  maintaining  the  triple  league,  though  concluded 
without  their  advice  ;  even  for  carrying  on  the  fee 
Dutch  war,  which  was  entered  into  contrary  to  their 
opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  manifeft  interefts  of  the  na- 
tion.  That  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  bad,  by  former 
meafures,  excited  very  reafonable  jealoufies  in  his  people, 
and  did  with  ;.  race]   quire  at  prefent  their  trull  -md 

confluence.     That  he  had  not  fcruplcd  to  demax  t 
plies  for  maintaining  the  triple  league,  at  the  verv  mo- 
ment he  was  con  meafures  for  breaking  ir,  z&*& 
had  accordingly  ei             .  to  that  ;  .;, 

wh 
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CHAP.  which   he   had  obtained   by  thofe   delufive    prctenfionS-* 

LXVI. 

u_v_^j  That  his  union  with  France,    during  the  war   againtf: 
l677«      Holland,  tnuft  have  been  founded  on  projects  the  moft 
dangerous  to  his  people ;  and  as  the  fame  union  was  flill 
fecretly  maintained,  it  might  juftly  be  feared,  that  the 
fame  proje£b  were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.      That 
the  king  could  not  ferioufly  intend  to  profecute  vigorous 
meafures  againft  France ;  fince  he  had  fo  long  remained 
entirely  unconcerned  during  fuch  obvious  dangers,  and^ 
till  prompted  by  his  parliament,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it 
was  not  to  take  the  lead  in  thofe  parts  of  adminiftration, 
had  fufpended  all  his  activity.     That  if  he  really  meant 
to  enter  into  a  cordial  union  with  his  people,  he  would 
have  taken  the  firft  ftep,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  put- 
ting truft  in  them,  to  reftore  that  confidence^  which  he 
himfeif,  by  his  rafh  conduct,  had  firft  violated.     That  it 
was  vain  to  afk  Co  fmail  a  fum  as  600,000  pounds,  in 
order  to  fecure  him  againft  the  future  attempts  of  the 
parliament ;  fince  that  fum  muft  foon  be  exhaufted  by  a 
war  with  France,  and  he  muft  again  fall  into  that  de- 
pendance,  which  was  become  in  fome  degree  effential  to 
the  conftituticn.     That  if  he  would  form  the  neccfTary 
alliances,  that  fum  or  a  greater  would  inftantly  be  voted  j 
nor  could  there  be  any  reafon  to  dread,  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  immediately  uefert  meafures,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  by  their  honour,  their  inclination,  and  the 
public  intereft.     That  the  real  ground,  therefore,  of  the 
king's  refufal  was  neither  apprehenfion  of  danger  frorri 
foreign  enemies,  nor  jealoufy  of  parliamentary  encroach- 
ments ;  but  a  defire  of  obtaining  the  money,  which  he 
intended,  notwithftanding  his  rcyal  word,  to  emplov  to 
other  purpofes;     And  that  by  ufing  fuch  d  {honourable 
means  to  fo  ignoble  an  cr.J,  he  rendered  himfeif  Hill  mora 
unworthy  the  confidence  of  his  people. 

The 
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The  houfe  of  commons  was  now  regularly  divided  into  CHAP. 

LXVI 
two  parties,  the  court  and  the  country.     Some  were  in-  s     -  —  j 

lifted  in  the  court-party  by  offices,  nay  a  few  by  bribes  1677. 
fecretly  given  them  ;  a  practice  firft  begun  by  Clifford,  a 
dangerous  minifter  :  But  great  numbers  were  attached 
merely  by  inclination ;  fo  far  as  they  efteemed  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  court  agreeable  to  the  interefts  of  the  nation. 
Private  views  and  faction  had  likewife  drawn  feveral  into 
the  country  party  :  But  there  were  alfo  many  of  that 
party,  who  had  no  other  object:  than  the  public  good. 
Thefe  difintcrefted  members  on  both  fides  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  factions ;  and  gave  the  fuperiority  fometimes 
to  the  court,  fometimes  to  the  oppofition  e.  In  the 
prefent  emergence,  a  general  diftiuft  of  the  king  prevail- 
ed ;  and  the  parliament  refolved  not  to  hazard  their  mo- 
ney, in  expectation  of  alliances,  which,  they  believed, 
were  never  intended  to  be  formed,  lnftead  of  granting 
the  fupply,  they  voted  an  addrefs,  wherein  they  "  be- 
"  fought  his  majefty  to  enter  into  a  league,  offenfive  and 
**  defenfive,  with  the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
"  vinces,  againff.  the  growth  and  power  of  the  French 
"  king,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanim  Nether- 
*c  lands ;  and  to  make  fuch  other  alliances  with  the  con- 
"  federates  as  mould  appear  fit  and  ufeful  to  that  end." 
They  fupported  their  advice  with  reafons ;  and  prom: fed 
fpeedy  and  effectual  fupplies,  for  preferving  his  majefty's 
honour  and  enfuring  the  fafety  of  the  public.  The  king 
pretended  the  higheft  anger  at  this  addrefs,  which  he  re- 
prefented  as  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  his  preroga- 
tive. He  reproved  the  commons  in  fevere  terms  ;  and 
ordered  thern  immediately  to  be  adjourned.  Sih  May. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  critical  moment,  when 
the  king  both  might  with  eafe  have  preferved  the  balance 
•f  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  fince  cod  this  ifland  a 

c  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol,  i.  p,  458. 

4  great 
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CHAP,  great  cxpence  of  blood  and  treafure  to  reftore,  and  might 
,_  '"  ..'_,  by  perfeverance  have  at  Iaft  regainedj  in  ibme  tolerable 
'677«  meafure,  after  all  paft  errors,  the  confidence  of  his  peo- 
ple. This  opportunity  being  neglected,  the  wound  be- 
came incurable ;  and  notwithftanding  his  momentary 
appearances  of  vigour  againft  France  and  popery,  and 
■their  momentary  inclinations  to  rely  on  his  laith  ;  he  was 
ftill  believed  to  be  at  bottom  engaged  in  the  fame  inter- 
efts,  and  they  foon  relapfed  into  diftruft  and  jcaloufy. 
The  fecret  memoirs  of  that  reign,  which  have  fince  been 
publifhed  f,  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  king  had  at 
this  .time  concerted  meafures  with  France,  and  had  no 
intention  to  enter  into  a  war  in  favour  of  the  allies.  He 
had  entertained  no  view,  therefore,  even  when  he  pawned 
his  royal  word  to  his  people,  than  to  procure  a  grant 
of  money ;  and  he  trufted,  that,  while  he  eluded  their 
expectations,  he  could  not  afterwards  want  pretences  for 
palliating  his  conduct:. 

Negotiations  meanwhile  were  carried  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  con- 
cluded ;  that  is,  all  their  differences  were  adj lifted,  pro- 
vided they  could  afterwards  fatisfy  their  allies  on  both 
fides.  This  work,  though  in  appearance  difficult,  feem- 
ed  to  be  extremely  forwarded,  by  farther  bad  fucceffes  on 
the  part  of  the  confederates,  and  by  the  great  impatience 
of  the  Hollanders  ;  when  a  new  event  happened,  which 
promifed  a  more  profperous  iffue  to  the  quarrel  with 
France,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  all  the  Englifh,  who 
underftood  the  intercfts  of  their  count!  y. 

f  Surh  as  the  letter?,  which  jJafTed   betwixt   Danhy  inri  Montague,  the 
king*?  ambaflaiior  at  Paris  5   Temple's   Memoirs,   srv  ■•..      lntliile 

jafl-,  we  fee  that  the  king  never  imJc  any  propofjis  oi  leims  but  what  wera 
advantageous  to  France,  ar.rf  the  ptir.ee  01  Orange  believed  then  to  hu\e  al- 
ways be:n  concerted  with  the  French  j.-iib^'^dor.     Vul.  i,  p.  : 
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The  king  faw,  with  regret,  the  violent  difcontents,  c  ,H  *. p* 
which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  which  feemed  every  ■   — v—  _j 
day  to  augment  upon  him.     Defirous  by  his  natural  tern-       ,677« 
per  to  be  eafy  himfelf,  and  to  make  every  body  elfe  eafy, 
he  fought  expedients  to  appeafe  thofe  murmurs,  which 4 
as  they  were  very  difagreeable  for  the  prefent,  might  in 
their  confequences  prove  extremely  dangerous.   He  knew, 
that,  during  the  late  war  with  Holland,  the  malcontents 
at  home  had  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  if  he  continued  ftill  to  neglect  the  prince's  interefls, 
and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  his  people,  he  appre- 
hended left  their  common  complaints  mould  cement  a 
lafting  union  between  them.     He  faw,  that  the  religion 
of  the  duke  infpired  the  nation  with  difmal  apprehenfions  j 
and  though  he  had  obliged  his  brother  to  allow  the  young 
princeffes  to  be  educated  in  the  proteftant  faith,  fome- 
thing  farther,  he  thought,  was  requifite,  in  order  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  nation.     He  entertained,  therefore,  propofals  for 
marrying  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  lady  Mary,  the 
eldeft  princefs,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  (for  the 
duke  had  no  male  iflue.)     And  he  hoped,  by  fo  tempting 
an  offer,  to  engage  him  entirely  in  his  interefls.     A  peace 
he  propofed  to  make  ;  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  France,  and 
ftill  preferve  his  connections  with  that  crown  :  And  he 
intended  to  fanctify  it  by  the  approbation  of  the  prince, 
whom  he  found  to  be  extremely  revered  in  England,  and 
refpected  throughout  all  Europe.     All  the  reafons  for  this 
alliance  were  feconded  by  the   folicitations  of  Danby, 
and  alfo  of  Temple,  who  was  at  that  time  in  England  ; 
And   Charles  at  laft  granted  permiflion  to  the  prince, 
when  the  campaign  mould  be  over,  to  pay  him  a  vifit. 

The  king  very  gracioufly  received  his  nephew  at  New-  iothO£lc>* 

market.     He  would  have  entered  immediately  upon  bu- 

flnefs  ;  but  the  prince  defired  firft  to  be  acquainted  with 

the  lady  Mary  :    And  he  declared,  that,  contrary  to  the 

Vol.  VIII.  9  ufusd 
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chap,  ufual  fentiments  of  perfons  of  his  rank,  he  placed  a  great 
IS^V^j  part  of  happinefs  in  domeftic  fatisfadtion,  and  would  not, 
j677«      upon  any  confideration  of  intereft  or  politics,  match  him- 
felf  with  a  perfon  difagreeable  to  him.     He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  princefs,  whom  he  found  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  extremely  amiable  both  in  her  perfon  and  her 
character.     The  king  now  thought,  that  he  had  a  double 
tye  upon  him,  and  might  fafely  expect  his  compliance 
with  every  propofal  :  He  was  furprized  to  find  the  prince 
decline  all  difcourfe  of  bufinefs,  and  refufe  to  concert  any 
terms  for  the  general  peace,  till  his  marriage  mould  be 
finifhed.     He  forefaw,    he  faid,    from    the  fituation  of 
affairs,  that  his  allies  were   likely  to  have  hard  terms  ; 
and  he  never  would  expofe  himfelf  to  the  reproach  of 
having  facrificed  their  interefts  to  promote  his  own  pur- 
pofes.     Charles  frill  believed,  notwithftanding  the  cold, 
fevere  manner  of  the  prince,  that  he  would  abate  of  this 
rigid  punctilio  of  honour ;  and  he  protracted  the  time, 
hoping,  by  his  own  infmuation  and  addrefs,  as  well  as 
by  the  allurements  of  love  and  ambition,  to  win  him  to 
compliance.     One  day,  Temple  found  the  prince  in  very 
bad  humour,  repenting  that  he  had  ever  come  to  Eng- 
land,  and  refolute  in  a  few  days  to  leave  it :    But  before 
he  went,  the  king,  he  faid,  muft  chufe  the  terms,  on 
which  they  mould  hereafter  live  together  :  He  was  fure  it 
muft  be  like  the  greateft  friends  or  the  grcateft  enemies  : 
And  he  defired  Temple  to  inform  his  mafter  next  morn- 
ing of  thefe  intentions.     Charles  was  ftruck  with  this 
menace,  and  forefaw  how  the  prince's  departure  would 
be  interpreted  by  the  people.      He  refolved,   therefore, 
immediately  to  yield  with  a  good  grace ;  and  having  paid 
a  compliment  to  his  nephew's  honefty,  he  told  Temple, 
that  the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  defired  him  to  in- 
form the  duke  of  it,  as  of  an  affair  already  refolved  on. 
The  duke  feemed  furprized  t  but  yielded  a  prompt  obe- 
dience : 
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dience  :    Which,    he  faid,  was  his  conftant  maxim  to  c  H  A  P. 

LXVI 
whatever  he  found  to  be  the  king's  pleafure.     No  mea-  \_..--  -  '_t 

fure  during  this  reign  gave  fuch  general  fatisfaction.    All      ,677« 

parties  ftrove  who  mould  molt  applaud   it.      And  even  Marriage  of 

Arlington,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  the  fecret,  told  the  JePnnce.°,f 

to        '  '  '  Orange  witn 

prince,  "  That  fome  things,  good  in  themfelves,  were  the  My 

Mary* 

"  fpoiled  by  the  manner  of  doing  them,  as  fome  things 
<£  bad  were  mended  by  it  ;  but  he  would  confefs,  that 
"  this  was  a  thing  fo  good  in  itfelf,  that  the  manner  of 
"  doing  it  could  not  fpoil  it." 

This  marriage  was  a  great  furprize  to  Lewis,  who, 
accuftomed  to  govern  every  thing  in  the  Englifli  court, 
now  found  fo  important  a  ftep  taken,  not  only  without 
his  confent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation. 
A  conjunction  of  England  with  the  allies,  and  a  vigorous 
war  in  oppofition  to  French  ambition,  were  the  confe- 
rences immediately  expected,  both  abroad  and  at  home  : 
But  to  check  thefe  fanguine  hopes,  the  king,  a  few  days 
after  the  marriage,  prolonged  the  adjournment  of  the 
parliament  from  the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of 
April.  This  term  was  too  late  for  granting  fupplies,  or 
making  preparations  for  war  ;  and  could  be  chofen  by  the 
king  for  no  other  reafon,  than  as  an  atonement  to  France 
for  his  confent  to  the  marriage. 

The  king,  however,  entered  into  confultations  withplano^ 

°  peace. 

the  prince,  together  with  Danby  and  Temple,  concern- 
ing the  terms  which  it  v/ould  be  proper  to  require  of 
France.  After  fome  debate,  it  was  agreed,  that  France 
mould  reftore  Lorrain  to  the  duke;  with  Tournay,  Va- 
lenciennes, Conde,  Aeth,  Charferoi,  Courtray,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Binche  to  Spain,  in  order  to  form  a  good 
frontier  for  the  Low  Countries.  The  prince  infifted 
much,  that  Franchecomte  mould  likewife  be  reftored  ; 
and  Charles  thought,  that,  becaufe  he  had  patrimonial 
eftates  of  great  value  in  that  province,  and  deemed  his 

D  2.  property 
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C  H  A  P.  property  more  fecure  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  he  was  en- 
U~ -v— j  gaged  by  fuch  views  to  be  obftinate  in  that  point:  But 
|077<  the  prince  c;eneroufly  declared,  that  to  procure  but  one 
good  town  to  the  Spaniards  in  Flanders,  he  would  wil- 
lingly abandon  all  thofe  pofleflions.  As  the  king  ftill 
infilled  on  the  impoflibility  of  wrefting  Franchecomte 
from  Lewis,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  acquiefce. 

Notwithstanding  this  conceflion  to  France,  the 
projected  peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies  ;  and  it  was  a 
fufficient  indication  of  vigour  in  the  king,  that  he  had 
given  his  aflent  to  it.  He  farther  agreed  to  fend  over  a 
minifter  inftantly  to  Paris,  in  order  to  propofe  thefe  terms. 
This  minifter  was  to  enter  into  no  treaty  :  He  was  to  al- 
low but  two  days  for  the  acceptance  or  refufal  of  the 
terms :  Upon  the  expiration  of  thefe,  he  was  prefently  to 
return :  And  in  cafe  of  refufal,  the  king  promifed  imme- 
diately to  enter  into  the  confederacy.  To  carry  fo  impe- 
rious a  mefTage,  and  fo  little  expected  from  the  Englifh 
court,  Temple  was  the  perfon  pitched  on,  whofe  declared 
averfion  to  the  French  intereft  was  not  likely  to  make 
him  fail  of  vigour  and  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  com  million. 

But  Charles  next  day  felt  a  relenting  in  this  affumed 
vigour.  Inftead  of  Temple  he  difpatched  the  earl  of  Fe- 
verfham,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  and  a  Frenchman  by 
birth  :  And  he  faid,  that,  the  meflage  being  harfh  in  it- 
felf,  it  was  needlefs  to  aggravate  it  by  a  difagrceable  mef- 
fenger.  The  prince  left  London ;  and  the  king,  at  his 
departure,  allured  him,  that  he  never  would  abate  in  the 
lealt  point  of  the  fcheme  concerted,  and  would  enter  into 
war  with  Lewis,  if  he  refilled  it. 
T<r<.c.o'ia.  Lewis  received  the  meflage  with  feeming  gentlenefs 

and  complacency.     He  told  Fcverfham,  that  the  king  of 
England  we!!  knew,  that  he  might  always  be  mailer  of 
the  peace  i  but  fame  of  the  tQwm>  in  Flanders,  it  fecmed 
7  verX 


tiui.i. 
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Very  hard  to  demand,  efpecially  Tournay,  upon  whofe  CHAP. 
fortifications  fuch  immenfe  fums  had  been  expended  :  ■_  — t—  j 
He  would  therefore  take  fome  fhort  time  to  confider  of  l677* 
an  anfwer.  Feverfham  faid,  that  he  was  limited  to  two 
days  flay  :  But  when  that  time  was  elapfed,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  fome  few  days  longer ;  and  he  came 
away  at  laft  without  any  pofitive  anfwer.  Lewis  laid, 
that  he  hoped  his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for 
one  or  two  towns  :  And  with  regard  to  them  too,  he 
would  fend  orders  to  his  ambafTador  at  London  to  treat 
with  the  king  himfelf.  Charles  was  foftened  by  the  foft- 
nefs  of  France  j  and  the  blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded. 
The  French  ambafTador,  Berrillon,  owned  at  laft,  that 
be  had  orders  to  yield  all  except  Tournay,  and  even  to 
treat  about  fome  equivalent  for  that  fortrefs,  if  the  king 
abfolutely  infifted  upon  it.  The  prince  was  gone,  who 
had  given  fpirit  to  the  Englifh  court ;  and  the  negotia- 
tion began  to  draw  out  into  meffages  and  returns  from 
Paris. 

By  intervals,  however,  the  king  could  rouze  himfelf, 
and  ftiow  ftill  fome  firmnefs  and  refolution.  Finding 
that  affairs  were  not  likely  to  come  to  any  conclufion 
with  France,  he  fummoned,  notwithstanding  the  long 
adjournment,  the  parliament  on  the  fifteenth  of  January  ; 
an  unufual  meafure,  and  capable  of  giving  alarm  to  the 
French  court.  Temple  was  lent  for  to  the  council,  and 
the  king  told  him,  that  he  intended  he  fhould  go  to  Hol- 
land, in  order  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  States; 
and  that  the  purpofe  of  it  fhould  be,  like  the  triple  league, 
to  force  both  France  and  Spain  to  accept  of  the  terms 
propofed.  Temple  was  forry  to  find  this  acvt  of  vigour 
qualified  by  fuch  a  regard  to  France,  and  by  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  indifference  and  neutrality  between  the  par- 
ties. He  told  the  king,  that  the  refolution  agreed  on, 
was  to  begin  the  war  in  conjunction  with  ail  the  confe- 
D  3  deraies3 
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C  H  A  P. derates,  in  cafe  of  no  direct  and  immediate  anfwer  from 
^ — ^—  ,_j  France  :  That  this  meafure  would  fatisfy  the  prince,  the 
l677»  allies,  and  the  people  of  England;  advantages  which 
could  not  be  expected  from  fuch  an  alliance  with  Hol- 
land alone  :  That  France  would  be  difobliged,  and  Spain 
likewife  ;  nor  would  the  Dutch  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a 
faint  imitation  of  the  triple  league,  a  meafure  concerted 
when  they  were  equally  at  peace  with  both  parties.  For 
thefe  reafons,  Temple  declined  the  employment ;  and 
Lawrence  Hyde,  fecond  fon  of  chancellor  Clarendon, 
was  fent  in  his  place. 

2678.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  furprized  to  obferve  fuch 

fymptoms  of  weaknefs  and  vigour  conjoined  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  counfels.  He  was  refolved,  however,  to  make  the 
beft  of  a  meafure,  which  he  did  not  approve  ;  and 
as  Spain  fecretly  confented,  that  her  ally  fhould  form 
a  league,  which  was  feemingly  directed  againft  her  as 
well  as  France,  but  which  was  to  fall  only  on  the  latter, 

6th  Jan.  the  States  concluded  the  treaty  in  the  terms  propofed  by 
the  king. 

2.8th  Jan.  Meanwhile,  the  Englifh  parliament  met,  after  fome 
new  adjournments  ;  and  the  king  was  aftonifhed,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  refolute  meafures,  which,  he  thought, 
he  had  taken,  great  diffruft  and  jealoufy  and  difcontent 
were  apt,  at  intervals,  ftill  to  prevail  among  the  mem- 
bers. Though  in  his  fpecch  he  had  allowed,  that  a  good 
peace  could  no  longer  be  expected  from  negociation,  and 
affined  them,  (hat  he  was  refolved  to  enter  into  war  for 
thatpurpofe;  the  commons  did  not  forbear  to  infert  in 
their  reply  fcveral  harm  and  even  unreafonable  claufes. 
Upon  his  reproving  them,  they  feemed  penitent,  and 
voted,  that  they  would  affift  his  majefty  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war.  A  fleet  of  ninety  fail,  an  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  men.  and  a  million  of  money  were  alfo  voted. 

fclreu.: 
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Great  difficulties  were  made  by  the  commons  with  regard  chap, 

r        •  n  LXV1. 

to  the  army,  which  the  houfe,  judging  by  part  meafures5  ^_ t-   j 

believed  to  be  intended  more  againft  the  liberties  of  Eng-  ,678, 
land  than  againft  the  progrefs  of  the  French  Monarch. 
To  this  perilous  fituation  had  the  king  reduced  both  him- 
felf  and  the^  nation.  In  all  debates,  fevere  fpeeches  were 
made,  and  were  received  with  feeming  approbation  :  The 
duke  and  the  treafurer  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  im- 
peachments :  Many  motions  againft  the  king's  minifters 
were  loft  by  a  fmall  majority :  The  commons  appointed 
a  day  to  confider  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
popery  :  And  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  that,  how 
urgent  foever  the  occafion,  they  would  lay  no  farther 
charge  on  the  people,  till  fecured  againft  the  prevalence 
of  the  catholic  party.  In  fhort,  the  parliament  was  im- 
patient for  war  whenever  the  king  feemed  averfe  to  it ; 
but  grew  fufpicious  of  fome  finifter  defign  as  foon  as  he^ 
complied  with  their  requefts,  and  feemed  to  enter  into 
their  meafures. 

The  king  was  enraged  at  this  laft  vote  :  He  reproach- 
ed Temple  with  his  popular  notions,  as  he  termed  them  j 
and  afked  him  how  he  thought  the  houfe  of  commons 
could  be  trufted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fhould  it  be  en- 
tered on,  when  in  the  very  commencement  they  made 
fuch  declarations.  The  uncertainties  indeed  of  Charles's 
conduct  were  fo  multiplied,  and  the  jealoufies  on  both  fides 
fo  incurable,  that  even  thofe,  who  approached  neareft 
the  fcene  of  action,  could  not  determine,  whether  the 
king  ever  ferioufly  meant  to  enter  into  war,  or  whether, 
if  he  did,  the  houfe  of  commons  would  not  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  neceffities,  and  made  him  purchafe  fup- 
plies  by  a  great  facrifice  of  his  authority  g. 

The  king-  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  all 

o 

the  advantages,   which  thefe  diffractions  afforded  him. 

S  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  461, 
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C  L5fvrP*  ^  n's  em'fi'ar'es>  ne  reprefented  to  the  Dutch,  the  im- 
W-— >/— ^j  prudence  of  their  depending  on  England  ;  where  an  in- 
'  '      dolent  king,  averfe  to  all  war,  efpecially  with  France, 
and  irrefolute  in  his  meafures,  was  actuated  only  by  the 
uncertain  breath  of  a  factious  parliament.     To  the  ari- 
ftocratical  party,  he  remarked  the  danger  of  the  prince's 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  revived 
their  apprehenfions  ;  left,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  fame  alliance,  he  fhould  vio- 
lently attempt  to  enlarge  his  authority,  and  enflave  his 
Campaign     native  country.     In  order  to  enforce  thefe  motives  with 
7  "       farther  terrors,  he  himfelf  took  the  field  very  early  in  the 
fpring  ;   and  after  thrcatning  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and 
Namur,  he  fat  down  fuddenly  before  Ghent  and  Ypres, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  made  himfelf  mafter  of  both  places. 
This  fuccefs  gave  great  alarm  to  the  Hollanders,  who 
were  no  wife  fatisfied  with  the  conduct:  of  England,  or 
with  the  ambiguous  treaty  lately  concluded;  and  it  quick- 
ened all  their  paces  towards  an  accommodation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  the  fup- 
ply,  the  king  began  to  inlift  forces ;  and  fuch  was  the 
ardour  of  the  Englifh  for  a  war  with  France,  that  an 
army  of  above  20,cco  men,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  Eu- 
rope, was  completed  in  a  few  weeks.  Three  thoufand 
men,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  were  fent  over  to 
fecure  Oftend  :  Some  regiments  were  recalled  from  the 
French  fervice  :  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  with  great  dili- 
gence:  And  a  quadruple  alliance  was  projected  between, 
England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor. 

But  thefe  vigorous  meafures  received  a  fudden  damp 
from  a  paflionate  addrefs  of  the  low.  houfe ;  in  which 
they  juftificd  all  their  pad  proceedings,  that  had  given 
ilifguft  to  the  kingj  defircd  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
meafures  taken  by  him  ;  prayed  him  to  difmifs  evil  coun- 
sellors i  and  named  in  particular  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
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on  whofe   removal  they  ftrenuoufly  infifted.     The  king  CHAP, 
told  them  that  their  addrefs  was  fo  extravagant,  that  he  <w_  ^^j 
was  not  willing  fpeedily  to  give  it  the  anfwer,  which  it      l678* 
defeived.     And  he  began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
propofals  of  Lewis,  who  offered  him  great  fums  of  money, 
if  he  would  confent  to  France's  making  an  advantageous 
peace  with  the  allies. 

Temple,  though  prefled  by  the  king,  refufed  to  have  Nego&j 
any  concern  in  fo  difhonourable  a  negotiation  :  But  he  atum^ 
informs  us,  that  the  king  faid,  there  was  one  article 
propofed,  which  fo  incenfed  him,  that,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  mould  never  forget  it.  Sir  William  goes  no 
farther;  but  the  editor  of  his  works,  the  famous  Dr. 
Swift,  fays,  that  the  French,  before  they  would  agree  to 
any  payment,  required  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  king 
fhould  engage  never  to  keep  above  8000  regular  troops 
in  his  three  kingdoms.  Charles  broke  into  a  paflion. 
'*  Cod's-filh,"  faid  he,  his  ufual  oath,  "  does  my  bro- 
"  ther  of  France  think  to  ferve  me  thus  ?  Are  all  his 
*'  promifes  to  make  me  abfolute  mafter  of  my  people 
<c  come  to  this  ?  Or  does  he  think  that  a  thing  to  be  done 
"  with  eight  thoufand  men?" 

Van  Beverning  was  the  Dutch  ambafladorat  Nime- 
guen,  a  man  of  great  authority  with  the  States.  He  was 
eager  for  peace,  and  was  perfwaded,  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  king  and  the  jealoufies  of  the  parliament  would 
for  ever  difappoint  the  allies  in  their  hopes  of  fuccour 
from  England.  Orders  were  fent  him  by  the  States  to 
go  to  the  French  king  at  Ghent,  and  to  concert  the  terms 
of  a  general  treaty,  as  well  as  procure  a  prefent  truce 
for  fix  weeks.  The  terms  agreed  on  were  much  worfe  for 
the  Spaniards,  than  thofe  which  had  been  planned  by  the 
king  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  Six  towns,  fome  of 
them  of  no  great  importance,  were  to  be  reftored  to 
them:  ButYpres,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Tournay, 

in. 
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f»  A  P.  jn  which  confifted  the  chief  ftrength  of  their  frontier, 


were  to  remain  with  France. 
J67S.  Great  murmurs  arofe    in    England   v/hen    it    was 

known,  that  Flanders  was  to  be  left  in  fo  defencelefs  a 
condition.  The  chief  complaints  were  levelled  againft 
the  king,  who,  by  his  concurrence  at  firft,  by  his  favour 
afterwards,  and  by  his  delays  at  laft,  had  raifed  the  power 
of  France  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  that  it  threatened 
the  general  liberties  of  Europe.  Charles,  uneafy  under 
thefe  imputations,  dreading  the  confequence  of  lofing  the 
affections  of  his  fubjecls,  and  perhaps  difgufted  with  the 
fecret  article  propofed  by  France,  began  to  wifh  heartily 
for  war,  which,  he  hoped,  would  have  reftored  him  to 
his  ancient  popularity. 

An  opportunity  unexpectedly  offered  itfelf  for  his  dif- 
playing  thefe  new  difpofitions.  While  the  minifters  at 
Nimeguen  were  concerting  the  terms  of  a  general  treaty, 
the  marquis  de  Balbaces,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  afked 
the  ambaffadors  of  France,  at  what  time  France  intended 
to  reftore  the  fix  towns  in  Flanders.  They  made  no 
difficulty  in  declaring,  that  the  king,  their  matter,  being 
obliged  to  fee  an  entire  restitution  made  to  the  Swedes  of 
all  they  had  loft  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  thefe 
towns,  till  that  crown  had  received  fatisfaction ;  and 
that  this  detention  of  places  was  the  only  means  to  induce 
the  powers  of  the  north  to  accept  of  the  peace. 

The  States  immediately  gave  the  king  intelligence  of 
a  pretenfion,  which  might  be  attended  with  fuch  danger- 
ous confequences.  The  king  was  both  furprized  and 
angry.  He  immediately  difpatched  Temple  to  concert 
with  the  States  vigorous  meafures  for  oppofing  France. 
Temple  in  fix  days  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Lewis 
was  obliged  to  declare  within  fixteen  days  after  the  date, 
j<;hjuly,  tnat  ne  would  prefently  evacuate  the  towns:  And  in  cafe 
of  his  refufal,  Holland  was  bound  to  continue  the  war, 

and 
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and  Ens-land  to  declare  immediately  againft  France,  in  c  H  A  p« 

,    ,  r  i  lxvi. 

conjunction  with  the  whole  confederacy.  i_r-„— .J 

All  thefe  warlike  meafures  were  fo  ill  feconded  by  the  l672, 
parliament,  where  even  the  French  minifters  were  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  carrying  on  fome  intrigues,  that  the  commons 
renewed  their  former  jealoufies  againft  the  king,  and  voted 
the  army  immediately  to  be  difbanded.  The  king  by  a 
melTage  reprefented  the  danger  of  difarming  before  peace 
was  finally  concluded ;  and  he  recommended  to  their  con- 
futation, whether  he  could  honourably  recal  his  forces 
from  thofe  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  put  under  his 
protection,  and  which  had  at  prefent  no  other  means  of 
defence.  The  commons  agreed  to  prolong  the  term  with 
regard  to  thefe  forces.  Every  thing  indeed  in  Europe 
wore  the  appearance  of  war.  France  had  pofitively 
declared,  that  (he  would  not  evacuate  the  fix  towns 
before  the  requifite  ceflion  was  made  to  Sweden;  and  her 
honour  feemed  now  engaged  to  fupport  that  declaration. 
Spain  and  the  Empire,  difgufted  with  the  terms  of  peace, 
impofed  by  Holland,  faw  with  pleafure  the  profpec~t  of  a 
powerful  fupport  from  the  new  refolutions  of  Charles. 
Holland  itfelf,  encouraged  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and. 
his  party,  was  not  difpleafed  to  find,  that  the  war  would 
be  renewed  on  more  equal  terms.  The  allied  army 
under  that  prince  was  approaching  towards  Mons,  then 
blockaded  by  France.  A  confiderable  body  of  Englifh 
forces  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  ready  to  join, 
him. 

Charles  ufually  pafTed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
women's  apartments,  particularly  thofe  of  the  dutchefs  of 
Portfmouth  ;  where,  among  other  gay  company,  he  often 
met  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambaflador,  a  man  of 
polite  converfation,  who  was  admitted  into  all  the  amufe- 
ments  of  that  inglorious,  but  agreeable  monarch.  It  was 
the  charms  of  this  fauntering  eafy  life,  which,  during 

his 
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CHAP,  his  later  years,  attached  Charles  to  his  miftrefles.  By 
^  *  i  the  infinuations  of  Barillon  and  the  dutchefs  of  Portf- 
1678.  mouth,  an  order  was,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  procured, 
which  inftantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
One  du  Cros,  a  French  fugitive  monk,  was  fent  to 
Temple,  directing  him  to  apply  to  the  Swedifh  ambafla- 
dor,  and  perfuade  him  not  to  infift  on  the  conditions 
required  by  France,  but  to  facrifice  to  general  peace  thofc 
interefts  of  Sweden.  Du  Cros,  who  had  fecretly  received 
inftru&ions  from  Barillon,  publiihed  every  where  in 
Holland  the  commiflion,  with  which  he  was  intruded  ; 
and  all  men  took  the  alarm.  It  was  concluded,  that 
Charles's  fudden  alacrity  for  war  was  as  fuddenly  extin- 
guifhed,  and  that  no  fteady  meafures  could  ever  be  taken 
with  England.  The  king  afterwards,  when  he  faw 
Temple,  treated  this  important  matter  in  raillery ;  and 
faid  laughing,  that  the  rogue  du  Cros  had  outwitted  them 

in. 

The  negotiations  however  at  Nimeguen  ftill  con- 
tinued ;  and  the  French  ambaffadors  fpun  out  the  time, 
till  the  morning  of  the  critical  day,  which,  by  the  late 
treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  was  to  determine, 
whether  a  fudden  peace  or  a  long  war  was  to  have  place 
in  Chriftendom.  The  French  ambaffadors  came  then  to 
Van  Beverning,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  received 
orders  to  confent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and 
immediately  to  conclude  and  fign  the  peace.  Van  Bever- 
ning might  have  refufed  compliance,  becaufe  it  was  now 
$a  Auguft.  impomble  to  procure  the  confent  and  concurrence  of 
Spain  ;  but  he  had  entertained  fo  jufl  an  idea  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  Englifh  counfels,  and  was  fo  much 
alarmed  by  the  late  commiflion  given  to  du  Cros,  that  he 
deemed  it  fortunate  for  the  republic  to  finiih  on  any  terms 
a  dangerous  war,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  very  ill 
fupponcd.     The  papers  were  inftantly  drawn  up,  and 

ned 
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AVned  by  the  minifters  of  France  and  Holland  between  CHAP. 

o  j  LXVI 

eleven   and   twelve   o'clock  at  night.     By   this  treaty, .__   --  Jt 

France  fecured  the  pofleflion  of  Franchecomte,  together      l67*« 
with  Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omers,  Valenciennes,  Tour- 
nay,    Ypres,    Bouchaine,    CafTel,    Sec.    and  reftored  to 
Spain     only    Charleroi,    Courtrai,     Oudenard,     Aeth, 
Ghent,  and  Limbourg. 

Next  day  Temple  received  an  exprefs  from  England, 
which  brought  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded with  the  States,  together  with  orders  immediately 
to  proceed  to  the  exchange  of  them.  Charles  was  now 
returned  to  his  former  inclinations  for  war  with  France. 

Van  Beverning  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by 
the  ambaffadors  of  the  allies  at  Nimeguen,  sfpecially 
thofe  of  Brandenburg  and  Denmark,  whofe  matters  were 
obliged  by  the  treaty  to  reftore  all  their  acquifitions. 
The  minifters  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  were  fullen  and 
difgufted ;  and  all  men  hoped,  that  the  States,  impor- 
tuned and  encouraged  by  continual  felicitations  from 
England,  would  difavow  their  ambafTador,  and  renew 
the  war.  The  prince  of  Orange  even  took  an  extraor- 
dinary ftep,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  that  meafure ;  or 
perhaps  to  give  vent  to  his  own  fpleen  and  refentment. 
The  day  after  figning  the  peace  at  Nimeguen,  he  attacked 
the  French  army  at  St.  Dennis  near  Mons ;  and  gained 
fome  advantage  over  Luxembourg,  who  refled  fecure  on 
the  faith  of  the  treaty,  and  concluded  the  war  to  be 
finiihed.  The  prince  knew,  at  leaft.  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  peace  was  figned,  though  it  had  not 
been  formally  notified  to  him ;  and  he  here  facrificed 
wantonly,  without  a  proper  motive,  the  lives  of  many 
brave  men  on  both  fides,  who  fell  in  this  fharp  and  well 
contefted  action. 

Hyde  was  fent  over  with  a  view  of  perfuading  the 
States  to  difavow  Van  Beverning ;  and  the  king  promifed, 

that 
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CHAP,  that  England,  if  fhe  might  depend  on  Holland,  would 
^,-^j  immediately  declare  war,  and  would  purfue  it,  till  France 
1678.      were  reduced  to  reasonable  conditions.     Charles  at  pre- 
fent  went  farther  than  words.     He  hurried  on  the  em- 
barkation of  his  army  for  Flanders  ;    and  all  his  prepa- 
rations wore  a  hoftile  appearance.     But  the  States  had 
been  too  often  deceived  to  truft  him  any  longer.     They 
ratified  the  treaty  figncd  at  Nimeguen  ;  and  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  at  laft,  after  much  clamour  and 
many  difgufts,  obliged  to  accept  of  the  terms  prefcribed 
to  them. 
Peace  of  Lewis   had  now  reached  the  height  of  that  glory, 

Nimeguen,  ^j^  ambition  can  afford.  His  ministers  and  negoti- 
ators appeared  as  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  Europe  in 
the  cabinet,  as  his  generals  and  armies  had  been  experi- 
enced in  the  field.  A  fuccefsful  war  had  been  carried  on 
againft  an  alliance,  compofed  of  the  greateft  potentates 
in  Europe.  Considerable  conquefts  had  been  made,  and 
his  territories  enlarged  on  every  fide.  An  advantageous 
peace  was  at  laft  concluded,  where  he  had  given  the  law. 
The  allies  were  fo  enraged  againft  each  other,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  cement  foon  in  any  new  confederacy. 
And  thus  he  had,  during  fome  years,  a  real  profpe£l  of 
attaining  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  of  exceeding  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  equalling  that  of  ancient 
Rome.  Had  England  continued  much  longer  in  the  fame 
condition,  and  under  the  fame  government,  it  is  not  cafy 
to  conceive,  that  he  could  have  failed  of  his  purpofe. 

Jn  proportion  as  thefe  circumftances  exalted  the  French, 
they  excited  indignation  among  the  Englifh,  whofe  ani- 
mofity,  rouzed  by  terror,  mounted  to  a  great  height 
againft  that  rival  nation.  Inftcad  of  taking  the  lead  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  Charles,  they  thought,  had,  con- 
trary to  his  own  honour  and  intercft,  ailed  a  part  en- 
tirely fubfcrvient  to  the  common  enemy ;   and  in  all  his 

meafures 
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meafures  had  either  no  project  at  all,  orfuch  as  was  highly  chap. 
criminal  and  dangerous.  While  Spain,  Holland,  the  i_l-.-  '_f 
emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany  called  aloud  on  Eng-  l678. 
land  to  lead  them  to  victory  and  to  liberty,  and  confpired 
to  raife  her  to  a  ftation  more  glorious  than  fhe  had  ever 
before  attained  ;  her  king,  from  mean  pecuniary  motives, 
had  fecretly  fold  his  alliance  to  Lewis,  and  was  bribed 
into  an  intereft  contrary  to  that  of  his  people.  His  active 
fchemes  in  conjunction  with  France  were  highly  per- 
nicious ;  his  neutrality  was  equally  ignominious;  and  the 
jealous,  refractory  behaviour  of  the  parliament,  though 
in  itfelf  dangerous,  was  the  only  remedy  for  fo  many 
greater  ills,  with  which  the  public,  from  the  mifguided 
counfels  of  the  king,  was  fo  nearly  threatened.  Such 
were  the  difpofitions  of  men's  minds  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen  :  And  thefe  difpofitions  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  events  which  followed. 

We  muft  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  State  of 
we  left  in  fome  diforder,  after  the  fuppreilion  of  the  Scotland, 
infurrection  in  1666.  The  king,  who  at  that  time 
endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  popular  in  England, 
adopted  like  meafures  in  Scotland;  and  he  entrufted  the 
government  into  the  hands  chiefly  of  Tweddale,  and  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  men  of  prudence  and  moderation.  Thefe 
minifters  made  it  their  principal  occupation  to  compofe 
the  religious  differences,  which  ran  high,  and  for  which 
fcarcely  any  modern  nation  but  the  Dutch,  had  as  yet 
found  the  proper  remedy.  As  rigour  and  reftraint  had 
failed  of  fuccefs  in  Scotland,  a  fcheme  of  comprehenfion 
Was  tried  ;  by  which  it  was  propofed  to  diminiih  greatly 
the  authority  of  bifhops,  to  abolifh  their  negative  voice 
in  the  ecclefiaflical  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more 
than  the  right  of  precedency  among  the  prefbyters.  But 
the  zealots  entertained  great  jealoufy  againft  this  fcheme. 
They  remembered,  that,  by  fuch  gradual  fteps,  king 
6  James 
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ClxviP'  James  nad  endeavoured  to  introduce  epifcopacy.  Should 
Wv  the  ears  and  eyes  of  men  be  once  reconciled  to  the  name 
*  7  '  and  habit  of  bifhops,  the  whole  power  of  the  function, 
they  dreaded,  would  foon  follow  :  The  lead:  commu- 
nication with  unlawful  and  antichriftian  inftitutions  they 
efteemed  dangerous  and  criminal  :  Touch  not,  tajie  not, 
handle  not ;  this  cry  went  out  amongft  them  :  And  the 
king's  minifters  at  laft  perceived,  that  they  mould  pro- 
ftitute  the  dignity  of  government,  by  making  advances, 
to  which  the  malcontents  were  determined  not  to  cor- 
refpond. 

The  next  project  adopted  was  that  of  indulgence.     In 
profecution   of  this   fcheme,    the   moft   popular  of  the 
expelled  preachers,  without  requiring  any  terms  of  fub- 
miffion  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  were  fettled  in  vacant 
churches  ;    and  fmall  falaries  of  about  twenty  pounds  a 
year  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till  they  mould  otherwife  be 
eftablifhed.     Thefe  laft  refufed  the  king's  bounty,  which 
they  confidered  as  the  wages  of  a  criminal  filence.     Even 
the  former  foon  repented  their  compliance.     The  people, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  hear  them  rail  againft  their 
fuperiors,  and  preach  to   the   times,    as  they  called  it, 
deemed  their  fermons  languid   and  fpiritlefs,  when  de- 
prived of  thefe    ornaments.       Their   ufual    gifts,    they 
thought,  had  left  them,  on  account  of  their  fubmiffion, 
which  was  ftigmatized  as  eraftianifm.     They  gave  them 
the  appellation,  not  of  minifters  of  Chrift,  but  of  the 
king's  curates ;  as  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church  were 
commonly  denominated  the  bifoop's  curates.     The  preach- 
ers themfclves  returned  in  a  little  time  to  their  former 
practices,  by  which  they  hoped   to  regain  their  former 
dominion  over   the  minds  of  men.     The  conventicles 
multiplied  daily  in  the  weft :  The  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  were  intuited :  The  laws  were  neglected:  Thccove- 
nanters  even  met  daily  in  arms  at  their  places  of  worfhip : 

And 
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And  thoiigh  they  ufually  difperfed  themfelves  after  divine 
fervice,  yet  the  government  took  a  juft  alarm  at  feeing 
men,  who  were  fo  entirely  governed  by  their  feditious  l678, 
teachers;  dare  to  fet  authority  at  defiance,  and  during  a 
time  of  full  peace,  to  put  themfelves  in  a  military 
pofrure. 

There  was  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political  body, 
a  difeafe  dangerous  and  inveterate;  and  the  government 
had  tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true  one,  to  allay  and 
correct,  it.  An  unlimited  toleration^  after  feels  have 
difFufcd  themfelves  and  are  ftrongly  rooted,  is  the  only 
expedient,  which  can  allay  their  fervour,  and  make  th© 
civil  union  acquire  a  fuperiority  above  religious  difline- 
tions.  But  as  the  operations  of  this  regimen  are  com- 
monly gradual;  and  at  firft  imperceptible,  vulgar  poli- 
ticians are  apt,  for  that  reafon,  to  have  recourfe  to  more 
hafty  and  more  dangerous  remedies.  It  is  obfervable  too, 
that  thefe  nort-conformifts  in  Scotland  neither  offered  nor 
demanded  toleration ;  but  laid  claim  to  an  entire  fuperi- 
ority, and  to  the  exercife  of  extreme  rigour  againft  their 
adverfaries.  The  covenant,  which  they  idolized,  was  a 
perfecuting,  as  well  as  a  feditious  band  of  confederacy ; 
and  the  government,  inflead  of  treating  them  like  mad- 
men, who  mould  be  foothed,  and  flattered,  and  deceived 
into  tranquillity,  thought  themfelves  intitled  to  a  rigid 
obedience,  and  were  too  apt,  from  a  miftaken  policy,  to 
retaliate  upon  the  difTenters,  who  had  erred  from  the 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm. 

Amidst  thefe  difturbances,  a  new  parliament  was 
afTembled  at  Edinburgh  h ;  and  Lauderdale  was  fent  down 
comrniflioner.  The  zealous  prefbyterians,  who  were  the 
chief  patrons  of  liberty,  were  too  obnoxious  to  refifr, 
with  any  fuccefs,  the  meafures  of  government ;  and  the 
tide  ftill  ran  ftrongly  in  favour  of  monarchy.     The  corn-* 

h  19th  of  Oftober,  1669. 

..  Vol.  VIII.  E  miSonsr 
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CHAP,  miffioner  had  fuch  influence  as  to  get  two  acts  palled, 

v_ y-*_f  which  were  of  the   utmoft  confequence  to  the  ecclefi- 

J67S.  aftica]  and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  one, 
it  was  declared,  that  the  fettling  of  all  things  with  regard 
to  the  external  government  of  the  church  was  a  right  of 
the  crown  :  That  whatever  related  to  ecclefiaftical  meet- 
ings, matters,  and  perfons,  was  to  be  ordered,  according 
to  fuch  directions  as  the  king  mould  fend  to  his  privy 
council :  And  that  thefe,  being  publifhed  by  them, 
fhould  have  the  force  of  laws.  The  other  act  regarded 
the  militia,  which  the  king  by  his  own  authority  had 
two  years  before  eftabliflied,  inftead  of  die  army  which 
was  broken.  By  this  a£t,  the  militia  was  fettled,  to  the 
number  of  22000  men,  who  were  to  be  conftantly  armed, 
and  regularly  difciplined.  And  it  was  farther  enacted, 
that  thefe  troops  fhould  be  held  in  rcadinefs  to  march  into 
England,  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions, 
for  anycaufe  in  which  his  maj  city's  authority,  power,  or 
greatnefs  was  concerned  ;  on  receiving  orders,  not  from 
the  king,  but  from  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 

Lauderdale  boalted  extremely  of  his  fervices  in 
procuring  thefe  two  laws  :  The  king  by  the  former  was 
rendered  abfolute  mailer  of  the  church,  and  might 
legally,  by  his  edict,  re-eftablilh,  if  he  thought  proper, 
the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland.  By  the  latter  he  faw 
a  powerful  force  ready  at  his  call :  He  had  even  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  difguife  his  orders  under  the 
name  of  the  privy  council  ;  and  in  cafe  of  failure  in  his 
enterprizes,  could,  by  fuch  a  pretence,  apologize  for 
his  conduct  to  the  parliament  of  England.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  thefe  lav/s  were  agreeable  to  the  king,  they 
gave  alarm  to  the  Englifh  commons,  and  were  the  chief 
caufc  of  the  redoubled  attacks,  which  they  made  upon 
Lauderdale.  Thefe  attacks,  however,  ferved  only  to 
fortify  him  in  his  intercft  with  the  king ;   and  though  it 

is 
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is   probable,  that  the  militia  of  Scotland,  during  the  C  h  a  P. 
divided  ftate  of  that  kingdom,  would,    if  matters   had  ^-^.^ 
come  to  extremity,  have   been  of  little  fervice  againft      l678, 
England ;    yet  did  Charles  regard  the  credit  of  it  as  a 
confiderable  fupport  to  his  authority :    And  Lauderdale, 
by  degrees,  became  the  prime  or  rather  fole  minifter  for 
Scotland.     The  natural  indolence  of  the  king  difpofed 
him  to  place  entire  confidence  in  a  man,  who  had  fo  far 
extended  the  royal  prerogative,  and  who  was  ftill  dif- 
pofed to  render  it  abfolutely  uncontroulable. 

In  a  fubfequent   fefnon  of  the  fame  parliament f,  a 
fevere  law  was  enacted  againft  conventicles.     Ruinous 
fines  were  impofed  both  on  the  preachers  and  hearers, 
even  if  the  meetings  had  been  in  houfes ;    but  field  con- 
venticles  were    fubjec"ted    to  the   penalty  of  death  and 
confifcation  of  goods  :  Four  hundred  marks  Scotch  were 
offered  as  a  reward  to  thofe  who  fhould  feize  the  crimi- 
nals ;  and  they  were  indemnified  for  any  flaughter,  which 
they  mould  commit  in  the  execution  of  fuch  an  under- 
taking.    And  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  evidence 
againft   thefe  conventicles,  however   numerous,  it  was 
enadled  by  another  law,  that,  whoever,  being  required 
by  the  council,  refufed  to  give  information  upon  oath, 
mould  be  punifhed  by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprifonment, 
or  by  banifhment  to  the  plantations.       Thus  all   per- 
secution  naturally,    or    rather    neceflarily,    adopts    the 
iniquities,  as  well  as  rigours,  of  the  inquifition.     What 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  fociety  confider  as  their  duty 
and  honour,  and  the  others  are  apt  to  regard  with  com- 
panion and  indulgence,  can  by  no  other  expedient  be 
fubje&ed  to  fuch  fevere  penalties  as  the  natural  fentiments 
of  mankind  appropriate  only  to  the  greater!:  crimes. 

Though  Lauderdale  found  this  ready  compliance  in 
the  parliament,  a  party  was  formed  againft  him,  of  which 

i  2oth    of  Joly,   1670. 
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CHAP,  dukg  Hamilton  was  the  head.     This  nobleman,  with 

LXVI. 
C— ^-^  Tweddale,  and  others,  went  to  London,  and  applied  to 

>678«  the  king,  who,  during  the  prefent  depreflion  and  in- 
fignificance  of  parliament,  was  alone  able  to  corre£r.  the 
abufes  of  Lauderdale's  administration.  But  even  their 
complaints  to  him  might  be  dangerous ;  and  all  ap- 
proaches of  truth  to  the  throne  were  barred  by  the 
ridiculous  law  againft  leafing-making ;  a  law,  which 
feems  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  ia 
order  to  protect  their  own  tyranny,  oppreflion,  and 
injuftice.  Great  precautions,  therefore,  were  ufed  by 
the  Scottish  malcontents  in  their  reprefentations  to  the 
king;  but  no  redrefs  was  obtained.  Charles  loaded  them 
with  carefles,  and  continued  Lauderdale  in  his  autho- 
rity. 

A  very  bad,  at  leaft  a  fevere  ufe  was  made  of  this 
authority.  The  privy  council  difpofTefled  twelve  gentle- 
men or  noblemen  of  their  houfes  k  ;  which  were  con- 
verted into  fo  many  garrifons,  eftabliihed  for  the  fup- 
preflion  of  conventicles.  The  nation,  it  was  pretended, 
was  really,  on  account  of  thefe  religious  aflemblies,  in  a 
ftate  of  war ;  and  by  the  ancient  law,  the  king,  in  fuch 
an  emergence,  was  empowered  to  place  a  garrifon  in  any 
houfe,  where  he  fhould  judge  it  expedient. 

It  were  endlefs  to  recount  every  adl:  of  violence  and 
arbitrary  authority  exercifed  during  Lauderdale's  adminif- 
tration.  All  the  lawyers  were  put  from  the  bar,  nay, 
baniflied  by  the  king's  order  twelve  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  that  means  the  whole  juftice  of  the  kingdom 
was  fufpended  for  a  year;  till  thefc lawyers  were  brought 
to  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  all  appeals  to  parlia- 
ment were  illegal.  A  letter  was  procured  from  the  kino-, 
for  turning  out  twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  declaring  them  incapable  of  all  public  office  j. 


*  In  167;; 
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though  their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of  com- 
pliance with  Lauderdale.  The  burroughs  of  Scotland 
have  a  privilege  of  meeting  once  a  year  by  their  deputies,  l6,/8« 
in  order  to  confider  the  ftate  of  trade,  and  make  bye- 
laws  for  its  regulation  :  In  this  convention  a  petition  was 
voted,  complaining  of  fome  late  acts,  which  obftru£ted 
commerce,  and  praying  the  king,  that  he  would  im- 
power  his  commiilioner,  in  the  next  feffion  of  parliament, 
to  give  his  affent  for  repealing  them.  For  this  prefump- 
tion,  as  it  was  called,  feveral  of  the  members  were  fined 
and  imprifoned.  One  More,  a  member  of  parliament, 
having  moved  in  the  houfe,  that,  in  imitation  of  the 
Englifh  parliament,  no  bill  mould  pafs  except  after  three 
readings,  he  was,  for  this  pretended  offence,  immediately 
fent  to  prifon  by  the  commiffioner. 

The  private  deportment  of  Lauderdale  was  as  infolent 
and  provoking  as  his  public  adminiflration  was  violent 
and  tyrannical.  Juftice  likewife  was  univerfally  per- 
verted by  faction  and  intereft :  And  from  the  great 
rapacity  of  that  duke,  and  ftill  more  of  his  dutchefs,  all 
offices  and  favours  were  openly  put  to  fale.  No-one  was 
allowed  to  approach  the  throne  who  was  not  dependant  on 
him ;  and  no  remedy  could  be  hoped  for  or  obtained 
againft  his  manifold  oppreflions.  The  cafe  of  Mitchel 
fhows,  that  this  minifter  was  as  much  deftitute  of  truth 
and  honour  as  of  lenity  and  juftice. 

Mitchel  was  a  defperate  fanatic,  and  had  entertained 
a  refolution  of  aflaffinating  Sharpe,  archbimop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who,  by  his  former  apoftacy  and  fubfequent 
rigour,  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  odious  to  the 
covenanters.  In  the  year  1668,  Mitchel  fired  a  piftol  at 
the  primate,  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach  j  but  the 
bifhop  of  Orkney,  ftepping  into  the  coach,  happened  to 
ftretch  out  his  arm,  which  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was 
much  fhattered  by  it.  This  happened  in  the  principal 
E  3  ftreet 
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C  H  A  P.ftreet  of  the  city;    but  fo  generally  was  the  archbifhop 
L  _ — -*_/  hated,  that  the  aflaflin  was  allowed  peaceably  to  walk 
1678.       0ff ;  an(J  having  turned  a  ftrcet  or  two,  and  thrown  off  a 
wig,  which  difguifed  him,  he   immediately  appeared  in 
public,    and    remained    altogether    unfufpecled.      Some 
years  after,  Sharpe  remarked  one,  who  feemed  to  eye  him 
very  eagerly ;  and  being  ftill  anxious,  left  an  attempt  of 
aflaffinaticn  mould  be  renewed,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be 
feized  and  examined.     Two  loaded  piftols  were  found 
upon  him ;  and  as  he  was   now  concluded  to  be  the 
author  of  the  former  attempt,  Sharpe  promifed,  that,  if 
he  would  confcfs  his  guilt,  he  mould  be  difmifTed  without 
any  puniihment.     Mitchel  (for  the  conjecture  was  juft) 
was  fo  credulous  as  to  believe  him;  but  was  immediately 
produced  before  the  council  by  thefaithlefs  primate.  The 
council,  having    no  proof  againft  him,  but  hoping  to 
involve  the  whole  body  of  covenanters  in   this  odious 
crime,  folemnly  renewed   the  promife  of  pardon,  if  he 
would  make  a  full  difcovery  ;    and  it  was  a  great  dif- 
appointment  to  them,  when  they  found,  upon  his  con- 
feflion,  that  only  one  pcrfon,  who  was  now  dead,  had 
been  acquainted  with  his  bloody  purpofe.     Mitchel  was 
next  carried  before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  required  to 
renew  his  confeiTion ;    but  being  apprehenfive,  left,  tho* 
a  pardon  for  life  had  been  promifed  him,  other  corporal 
puniihment  might   ftill    be    inflicted,    he    refufed   com- 
pliance ;  and  was    fent  back  to  prifon.     He  was  next 
examined  before  the  council,  under  pretence  of  his  being 
concerned  in  the  infurre&ion  at  Pentland  ;    and  though 
no  proof  appeared  againft  him,  he  was  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, and   contrary   to   the   moft  obvious  principles  of 
equity,  was  urged  to  accufe  himfelf.     He  endured  the 
torture  with  fingular  refolution,  and  continued  obftinate 
jn  the  denial  of  a  crime,  of  which,  it   is  believed,  he 
really  was  not  guilty.     Inftead  of  obtaining  his  liberty, 

he 
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he  was  fent  to  the  Bafs,  a  very  high  rock,  furrounded  by  cL"yj  p* 
the  lea ;    at  this  time  converted  into  a  ftate  prifon,  and  i— — ^~^j 
full  of  the  unhappy  covenanters.     He  there  remained  in         7  ' 
great  mifery,  loaded  with   irons  ;    till   the  year    1677, 
when  it  was  refolved  by  fome  new  examples  to  Itrike  a 
frefh  terror  into  the  perfecuted,  but  ftill  cbftinate  en- 
thufiafls.     Mitchel  was  then  brought  before  a  court  of 
judicature,  and  put   upon    his  trial,  for  an  attempt  to 
ailaffinate  an    archbifhop  and  a  privy  counfellor.     His 
former   confeffion   was    pleaded    againft.  him,    and  was 
proved  by  the  teftimony  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  lord 
commiffioner,    lord    Hatton    his    brother,    the    ea;i    of 
Rothes,    and    the    primate  himfelf.      Mitchel,    befides 
maintaining  that  the  privy  council  was  no  court  of  judi- 
cature, and  that  a  confeffion  before  them  was  not  judicial, 
aflerted,  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  that  confeffion 
by  a  folemn  promife  of  pardon.      The  four  privy  coun- 
fellors  denied  upon  oath,  that  any  fuch  promife  had  ever 
been  given.     The  prifonerthen  defired,  that  the  council 
books  might  be  produced  in  court;    and  even  offered  a 
copy  of  that  day's  proceedings  to  be  read  ;  but  the  privy 
counfellors  maintained,  that,  after  they  had  made  oath, 
no  farther  proof  could  be  admitted,  and  that  the  books 
of  council  contained  the  king's  fecrets,  which  were  on 
no  account  to  be  divulged.     They  were  not  probably 
aware,  when  they  fwore,  that  the  clerk  having  engroffed 
the  promife  of  pardon  in  the  narrative  of  Mitchel's  con- 
feffion, the  whole  minute  had  been  figned  by  the  chan- 
cellor, and  that  the  proofs  of  their  perjury  were  by  that 
means  committed  to  record.     Though  the  prifoner  was 
condemned,  Lauderdale  was  ftill  inclined  to  pardon  him; 
but  the  unrelenting  primate  rigoroufly  infrfted  upon  his 
execution,    and  faid,    that,    if   afTaffins   remained   un- 
punished, his  life  muft  be  expofed  to  perpetual  danger. 
Mitchel   was    accordingly  executed    at  Edinburgh   in 
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C  rx-vT*''  January    1678.       Such   a   complication  of  cruelty  and 
U-v— J  treachery  fhews  the  character  of  thofe  minifters,  to  whom 
*67S.      the  king  had,  at  that  time,  entrufted  the  government  of 
Scotland. 

Lauderdale's  adminiftration,  befides  the  iniquities 
ariiing  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  ftill 
greater  iniquities  infeparable  from  all  projects  of  perfe- 
cution,  was  attended  with  other  circumftances,  which 
engaged  him  in  fevere  and  arbitrary  meafures.  An  abfo- 
]ute  government  was  to  be  introduced,  which  on  its 
commencement  is  often  mod  rigorous  ;  and  tyranny  was 
ftill  obliged,  for  want  of  military  power,  to  cover  itfelf 
under  an  appearance  of  law  ;  a  fituation  which  rendered 
it  extremely  aukward  in  its  motions,  and  by  provoking 
oppofition,  extended  the  violence  of  its  oppreffions. 

The  rigours,  exercifed  againft  conventicles,  inftead 
of  breaking  the  fpirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended  only, 
as  is  ufual,  to  render  them  more  obftinate,  to  encreafe 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more  clofely 
together,  and  to  inflame  them  againft  the  eftablifhed 
hierarchy,  The  commonalty,  almoft  every  where  in  the 
fouth,  particularly  in  the  weftern  counties,  frequented 
conventicles  without  referve  -3  and  the  gentry,  though 
they  themfelves  commonly  abftained  from  thefe  illegal 
places  of  worfhip,  connived  at  this  irregularity  in  their 
inferiors,  In  order  to  intcreft  the  former  on  the  fide  of 
the  perfecutors,  a  bond  or  contract  was  by  order  of  the 
privy  council  tendered  to  the  landlords  in  the  weft,  by 
which  they  were  to  engage  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
their  tenants  ;  and  in  cafe  any  tenant  frequented  a  con- 
venticle, the  landlord  was  to  fubjecf.  himfclf  to  the  fame 
fine  as  could  bylaw  be  exacted  from  the  delinquent.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  give  fandtion  to  laws  by  voluntary 
contracts  :  It  was  iniquitous  to  make  one  man  anfwerable 
for  the  conduct  of  another  :  It  was  illegal  to  impofe  fuch 

hard 
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jhard  conditions  upon  men,  who  had  no  wife  offended.  c  H  A  p. 
For  thefe  reafons,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry  refufed  \_^  ^\ 
to  fign  thofe    bonds  ;    and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  this       l6?§« 
oppofition,  endeavoured  to  break  their  fpirit  by  expedi- 
ents, which  were  frill  more  unufual  and  more  arbitrary. 

The  law,  enacted  againft  conventicles,  had  called 
them  feminaries  of  rebellion.  This  expreffion,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  flourim  of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale  and 
the  privy  council  were  willing  to  underftand  in  a  literal 
fenfe ;  and  becaufe  the  weftern  counties  abounded  in 
conventicles,  though  otherwife  in  profound  peace,  they 
pretended  that  thefe  counties  were  in  a  ftate  of  actual 
war  and  rebellion.  They  made  therefore  an  agreement 
with  fome  highland  chieftains  to  call  out  their  clans  to 
the  number  of  8000  men :  To  thefe  they  joined  the 
guards,  and  the  militia  of  Angus  :  And  they  lent  the 
whole  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  lands  of  fuch  as 
had  refufed  the  bends  illegally  required  of  them.  The 
obnoxious  counties  were  the  mod:  populous  and  moft 
induftrious  in  Scotland.  The  highlanders  were  the 
people  the  moft  diforderly  and  the  lead:  civilized.  It  is 
eafy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  deftruction,  which  enfued. 
A  multitude,  not  accuftomed  to  difcipline,  averfe  to  the 
reftraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  were 
Jet  loofe  amidft  thofe  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
enemies  to  their  prince  and  to  their  religion.  Nothing 
efcaped  their  ravenous  hands  :  By  hardfhips,  and  fome- 
times  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  difcover  their 
concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor  fex,  nor  innocence 
afforded  protection  :  And  the  gentry,  finding  that  even 
thofe  who  had  been  ir.oft  compliant,  and  who  had  fub- 
fcribed  the  bonds,  were  alike  expofed  to  the  rapacity  of 
thofe  barbarians,  confirmed  themfelves  ftill  more  in  the 
refolution  of  refufing  them.  The  voice  of  the  nation 
was  raifed  againft  this  enormous  outrage  ;   and  after  two 

months' 
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CHAP,  months'  free  quarter-,  the  highlanders  were  fent  back  to 
%_—  v— ^  their  hills,  loaded  with  the  fpoils  and  execrations  of  the 
*67*.      weft. 

Those  who  had  been  engaged  to  fubferibe  the  bonds, 
could  find  no  fecurity  but  by  turning  out  fuch  tenants  as 
they  fufpedled  of  an  inclination  to  conventicles,  and 
thereby  depopulating  their  eftates.  To  encreafe  the 
mifery  of  thefe  unhappy  tenants,  the  council  enacted, 
that  none  fhould  be  received  any  where,  or  allowed  a 
habitation,  who  brought  not  a  certificate  of  his  con- 
formity from  the  parifh-minifter.  That  the  obftinate 
and  refractory  might  not  efcape  farther  perfccutlon,  a 
new  device  was  fallen  upon.  By  the  lav/  of  Scotland, 
any  man,  who  mould  go  before  a  magiflrate,  and  (wear 
that  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger  from  another,  might 
obtain  a  writ  of  law-burrows^  as  it  is  called  ;  by  which 
the  latter  was  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  imprifonment 
and  outlawry,  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour. 
Lauderdale  entertained  the  abfurd  notion  of  making  the 
king  fue  out  writs  of  law-burrows  againfl  his  fubjects. 
On  this  pretence,  the  refufers  of  the  bonds  were  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  were  required  to 
bind  themfelves,  under  the  penalty  of  two  years'  rent, 
neither  to  frequent  conventicles  themfelves,  nor  allow 
their  family  and  tenants  to  be  prefent  "at  thofe  unlawful 
aflemblics.  Thus  chicanery  was  joined  to  tyranny;  and 
the  majefty  of  the  king,  inftead  of  being  exalted,  was  in 
reality  proftituted  ;  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  feck  the  fame 
fecurity,  which  one  neighbour  might  require  of  an- 
other. 

It  was  an  old  law,  but  feldom  executed,  that  a  man, 
who  was  accufed  of  any  crime,  and  did  not  appear,  in 
order  to  take  his  trial,  might  be  inter -communed \  that  is, 
he  might  be  publicly  outlawed  ;  and  whoever  afterwards, 
either  on  account  of  bufinefs,  relation,  nay  charity,  had 
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the  lead  intercourfe  with  him,  was  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  CHA  P. 
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penalties  as  could  by  law  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal  ^_  -  -  _f 

himftlf.  A  great  many  writs  of  intercommuning  were  l678#. 
now  ilTued  againft  the  hearers  and  preachers  in  con- 
venticles ;  and  by  this  fevere  and  even  abfurd  law,  crimes 
and  guilt  went  on  multiplying  in  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion. Where  laws  themfelves  are  fo  violent,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  an  adminiftration  fhould  be  tyrannical. 

Lest  the  cry  of  an  opprefled  people  fhould  reach  the 
throne,  the  council  forbad,  under  fevere  penalties,  all 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave  the 
kingdom  :  A  fevere  edict,  efpecially  where  the  fovereign 
himfelf  refided  in  a  foreign  country.  Notwithftanding 
this  act  of  council,  Cafiils  firft,  afterwards  Hamilton  and 
Tweddale,  went  to  London,  and  laid  their  complaints 
before  the  king.  Thefe  violent  proceedings  of  Lauder- 
dale were  oppofite  to  the  natural  temper  of  Charles ;  and 
he  immediately  iflued  orders  for  difcontinuing  the  bonds 
and  the  writs  of  law-burrows.  But  as  he  was  com- 
monly little  touched  with  what  lay  at  a  diftance,  he 
entertained  not  the  proper  indignation  againft  thofe  who 
had  abufed  his  authority  :  Even  while  he  retracted  thefe 
oppreflive  meafures,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  avow  and 
praife  them  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  privy 
council.  This  proof  of  confidence  might  fortify  the 
hands  of  the  miniftry ;  but  the  king  ran  a  manifeft 
hazard  of  lofing  the  affections  of  his  fubjects,  by  not 
permitting,  even  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  it,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  hire  and  their  oppreflbrs. 

It  is  reported  ',  that  Charles^  after  a  full  hearing  of 
the  debates  concerning  Scottiih  affairs,  faid,  '*  I  per- 
'«  ceive,  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad 
w  things,  againft  the  people  of  Scotland 5  but  I  cannot 

l  Burnet, 

«  find, 
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CHAP.  «  find,  that  he  has  a&ed  any  thing  contrary  to  my  in* 
^  -y-  *_)  "  tereft."     A  fentiment  unworthy  of  a  fovereign  ! 

?67?.  During  the  abfence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  dif- 
contented  lords,  the  king  allowed  Lauderdale  to  fummon 
a  convention  cf  eftates  at  Edinburgh,  This  aflembly, 
befides  granting  fome  money,  beftowed  applaufes  on  all 
Lauderdaje's  adrniniftration,  and  in  their  addrefles  to  the 
king,  exprefTed  the  higheft  contentment  and  fatisfaftion. 
But  thefe  inftances  of  complaifance  had  the  contrary 
cfFecl:  in  England  from  what  was  expected  by  the  con- 
trivers of  them.  All  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  very  voice  of  liberty  was  totally  fuppreffed;  and 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  fo 
rivetted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  mention 
them,  or  complain  to  the  prince,  who  alone  was  capable 
of  redrefllng  them,  From  the  flavery  of  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom,  they  inferred  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of 
the  king  ;  and  from  the  violence,  with  which  fovereign 
power  was  there  exercifed,  they  apprehended  the  miferies, 
which  might  enfue  to  themfclyes  upon  their  lofs  of 
liberty.  If  perfecution,  it  was  afked,  by  a  proteftant 
church  could  be  carried  to  fuch  extremes,  what  might  be 
dreaded  from  the  prevalence  of  popery,  which  had  ever, 
in  all  ages,  made  open  profeflion  of  exterminating  by  fire 
and  fword  every  oppofite  feci:  or  communion  ?  And  if  the 
firft  approaches  towards  unlimited  authority  were  fo 
tyrannical,  how  difmal  its  final  eftablifhment ;  when  all 
dread  of  oppofition  (hall  at  lafl:  be  removed  by  mercenary 
armies,  and  all  fenfe  of  fhame  by  long  and  inveterate 
habit  ? 
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fhe  popiflo  "plot Oates' 's  narrative and  cha* 

rafter- Coleman's  letters Godfrey's  murder 

-—  General  conjter nation The  parliament - 

Zeal  of  the  parliament— — Bedloe's  narrative 

Accufation   of  Danby- His  impeachment 

Dijfolution  of  the  long  parliament Its  character 

• — —Trial  of  Coleman Of  Ireland New 

elections Duke  of  Monmouth Duke  of  Tor k 

retires  to  BruJJels New  parliament Danby* s 

impeachment Popi/h  plot New  council 

Limitations  on  apopifo  fucceffor— — Bill  of  exclu- 

fion Habeas  corpus  bill Prorogation  and 

dijfolution  of  the  parliament Trial  and  execution 

of  the  fivejefuits And  of  Langhorne Wake- 

man  acquitted State  of  affairs  in  Scotland — — 

Battle  of  Bothwel  bridge. 

TH  E  Englifh  nation,  ever  fince  the  fatal  league  with  CHAP. 
France,  had  entertained  violent  jealoufies  againft    lxvii. 
the  court  j    and  the  fubfequent  meafures,  adopted  by  the      167*. 
king,  had  tended  more  to  encreafe  than  cure  the  general 
prejudices.     Some  myfterious  defign  was  ftill  fu/pected  in 
every  enterprize  and   profeffion :    Arbitrary  power  and 
popery  were  apprehended  as  the  icope  of  all  projects  : 
Each   breath  or   rumour    made    the   people    ftart   with 
anxiety  :    Their   enemies,  they  thought,  were  in  their 
very  bofom,  and  had  got  poflefuon  of  their  fovereign's 
confidence.     While  in  thit§  timorous,  jealous  difpofition, 

ths 
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chap,  the  cry  of  a  plot  all  on  a  fudden  ftruck  their  ears  :  They 

LXVH 

L  -v-ulf  were  wakened  from  their  flumber;  and  like  men  affrighted 

1678.  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  figure  for  a  fpe&re.  The 
terror  of  each  man  became  the  fource  of  terror  to  an- 
other. And  an  unh'erfal  panic  being  diffufed,  reafon 
and  argument  and  common  fenfe  and  common  humanity 
loft  all  influence  over  them.  From  this  difpofition  of 
men's  minds  we  are  to  account  for  the  progrefs  of  the 
ThePopifti  popish  plot,  and  the  credit  given  to  it;  an  event, 
which  would  otherwife  appear  prodigious  and  altogethef 
inexplicable. 

On  the  twelfth  of  Auguft,  one  Kirby,  a  chemift, 
accofted  the  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park :  "  Sir," 
faid  he,  "  keep  within  the  company:  Your  enemies  have 
"  a  defign  upon  your  life ;  and  you  may  be  fhot  in  this 
"  very  walk."  Being  aflced  the  reafon  of  thefe  ftrange 
fpeeches,  he  faid,  that  two  men,  called  Grove  and 
Pickering,  had  engaged  to  moot  the  king,  and  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  topoifonhim.  This 
intelligence,  he  added,  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  doctor  Tongue ;  whom,  if  permitted,  he  would 
introduce  to  his  majefty.  Tongue  was  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  a  man  active,  reftlefs,  full  of  pro- 
jects, void  of  underflanding.  He  brought  papers  to  the 
king,  which  contained  information  of  a  plot,  and  were 
digefted  into  forty-three  articles.  The  king,  not  having 
leifure  to  perufe  them,  fcnt  them  to  the  treafurer,  Danby, 
and  ordered  the  two  informers  to  lay  the  bufinefs  before 
that  minifter.  Tongue  confefTcd  to  Danby,  that  he 
himfelf  had  not  drawn  the  papers,  that  they  had  been 
fecrctly  thruft  under  his  door,  and  that,  though  he  fuf- 
pecled,  he  did  not  certainly  know,  who  was  the  author. 
After  a  few  days,  he  returned,  and  told  the  treafurer, 
that  his  fufpicions,  he  found,  wcrejuft;  and  that  the 
author  of  the  intelligence,  whom  he  had  met  twice  or 

thrice 
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thrice  in  the  ftreet,  had  acknowledged  the  whole  matter,  c"  A  p» 
and  had  given  him  a  more  particular  account  of  the  con-  v— v— ^j 
fpiracy,  but  defired,  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,       l6?  • 
being  apprehenfive  left  the  papifts  mould  murder  him. 

The  information  was  renewed  with  regard  to  Grove's 
and  Pickering's  intentions  of  mooting  the  king;  and 
Tongue  even  pretended,  that,  at  a  particular  time,  they 
were  to  fet  out  for  Windfor  with  that  intention.  Orders 
were  given  for  arrefting  them,  as  foon  as  they  mould 
appear  in  that  place  :  But  though  this  alarm  was  more 
than  once  renewed,  fome  frivolous  reafons  were  ftill 
found  by  Tongue  for  their  delaying  the  journey.  And 
the  king  concluded,  both  from  thefe  evafions,  and  from 
the  myfterious,  artificial  manner  of  communicating  the 
intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  an  impofture. 

Tongue  came  next  to  the  treafurer,  and  told  him, 
that  a  pacquet  of  letters,  written  by  jefuits  concerned  in 
the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put  into  the  poft-houfe  for 
Windfor,  directed  to  Bennifield,  ajefuit,  confeflor  to  the 
duke.  When  this  intelligence  v/as  conveyed  to  the  king, 
he  replied,  that  the  pacquet  mentioned  had  a  few  hours 
before  been  brought  to  the  duke  by 'Bennifield;  whofaid, 
that  he  fufpected  fome  bad  defign  upon  him,  that  the 
letters  feemed  to  contain  matters  of  a  dangerous  import, 
and  that  he  knew  them  not  to  be  the  hand  writing;  of  the 
perfons  whofe  names  were  fubferibed  to  them.  This 
incident  ftill  farther  confirmed  the  king  in  his  incredulity. 

The  matter  had  probably  fleeped  for  ever,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  anxiety  of  the  duke,  who,  hearing  that 
priefts  and  jefuits  and  even  his  own  confefTor  had  been 
accufed,  was  defirous,  that  a  thorough  enquiry  fhould  be 
made  by  the  council  into  the  pretended  confpiracy. 
Kirby  and  Tongue  were  enquired  after,  and  were  now 
found  to  be  living  in  clofe  conjunction  with  Titus  Oates, 
the  perfonvwho  was  faid  to  have  conveyed  the  firft  intel- 
ligence 
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CHAP,  licence  to  Tongue:     Oates  affirmed,  that  he  had  fall  erf 

LXVII,        ° 

l_,— T-  '  j  under  fufpicion  with  the  jefuits  ;  that  he  had  received 
1678.  three  blows  with  a  flick  and  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the 
provincial  of  that  order,  for  revealing  their  confpiracy  : 
And  that,  over-hearing  them  fpeak  of  their  intentions  to 
punifh  him  more  feverelyj  he  had  withdrawn,  and  con- 
cealed himfelf.  This  man^  in  whofe  breaft  was  lodged 
a  fecret,  involving  the  fate  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  fuch  neceffity,  that  Kirby  was 
obliged  to  fupply  him  with  daily  bread  ;  and  it  was  a 
Joyful  furprize  to  him,  when  he  heard,  that  the  council, 
was  at  laft  difp'ofed  to  take  fome  notice  of  his  intelligences 
But  as  he  expected  more  encouragement  from  the  public^ 
than  from  the  king  or  his  miniflers,  he  thought  proper* 
before  he  was  prefented  to  the  council,  to  go  with  his 
two  companions  to  Sir  Edmondfbury  Godfrey,  a  noted 
and  active  juftice  of  peace,  and  to  give  evidence  before 
him  of  all  the  articles  of  the  confpiracy. 
Oates'snar-  The  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Oatcs  conveyed 
sative.  both  to  Godfrey  and  the  council,  and  afterwards  to  the 
parliament,  was  to  this  purpofc  n\  The  pope,  he  faid  j 
on  examining  the  matter  in  the  congregation  de  propa- 
ganda fidc^  had  found  himfelf  entitled  to  the  pofleflion  of 
England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the  herefy  of  princa 
and  people,  and  had  accordingly  affirmed  the  fovereignty 
of  thefe  kingdoms.  This  fupreme  power  he  had  thought 
proper  to  delegate  to  the  fociety  of  jefuits ;  and  de  Oliva, 
general  of  that  order,  in  confequence  of  the  papal  grant, 
had  exerted  every  ac~t  of  regal  authority,  and  particularly 
had  fupplied,  by  commiffions  under  the  feal  of  the 
fociety,  all  the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military. 
Lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor,  lord  Powis  trea- 
furer,  Sir  William  Godolphin  privy  feal,  Coleman  feerc-* 
tary  of  ftate,  Langhorne  attorney  general,  lord  Bellalis 

i°  Qates'i  nacrauvct 
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Funeral  of  the  papal  army,  lord  Peters  lieutenant  general,  c  ^r  A  p« 
lord    Stafford    pay-mafter ;     and    inferior     commifiions,  <__,,_„./ 
figned  by  the  provincial  of  the  jefuits,  were  diftributed       *6?8. 
all  over  England.     All  the  disunities  too  of  the  church 
were  filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and  other 
foreigners.     The  provincial  had  held  a  confult  of  the 
jefuits  under  his  authority ;  where  the  king,  whom  they 
opprobrioufly  called    the  Black  Baftard,    was  folemnly 
tried  and  condemned  as  a  heretic ;  and  a  refolution  taken 
to  put  him  to  death.     Father  Le  Shee  (for  fo  this  great 
plotter  and  informer  called  father  la  Chaife,  confeflbr  to 
the  French  king)  had  configned  in  London  ten  thoufand 
pounds  to  be  paid  to  any  man,  who-fhould  merit  it  by 
this  allalunation.      A  Spanifh  provincial  had  expreffed 
like  liberality :  The  prior  of  the  Benedictines  was  willing 
to  go  the  length  of  fix  thoufand  :    The  Dominicans  ap- 
proved of  the  action  5    but  pleaded  poverty.     Ten  thou- 
fand pounds  had  been  offered  to  Sir  George  \Yakeman, 
the  queen's  phyfician,  who  demanded  fifteen  thoufand,  as 
a  reward  for  fo  great  a  fervice  :  His  demand  was  complied 
with  ;    and  five  thoufand  had  been  paid  him  by  advance. 
Left  this  means  fhould  fail,  four  Irifh  ruffians  had  been 
employed  by  the  jefuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas 
a-piece,  to  ftab   the  king  at  Windfor ;    and  Coleman, 
fecretary  to  the  late  duchefs    of  York,    had  given  the 
meffenger,  who  carried  them  orders,  a  guinea  to  quicken 
his  diligence.     Grove  and  Pickering  were  alio  employed 
to  flioot  the  king  with  filver  bullets  :   The  former  was  to 
receive  the  fum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  j    the  latter, 
being   a  pious   man,  was  to  be  rewarded    with    thirty 
thoufand  manes*  which,  eftimating  mafles  at  a  {hilling 
a-piece,   amounted   to  a  like   value.      Pickering  would 
have   executed   his    purpofe,    had   not   the  flint  at  one 
time   dropped    out   of  his   piftol,    at   another    time  the 
priming.     Comers,  the  jefuit,  had  bought  a  knife  at  the 
Vol.  VIII.  F  price 
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CHAP,  price  often  (hillings,  which,  he  thought,  was  not  dear* 

LXVII 
L  _      *j  confidering  the  purpofe  for  which  he  intended  it,  to  wit, 

1678.      (tabbing  the  king.     Letters  of  fubfcription  were  circu- 
lated among  the  catholics  all  over  England  to  raife  a  fum 
for  the  fame  purpofe.     No  lefs  than  fifty  jefuits  had  met 
in  May  laft,  at  the  White-horfe  tavern,  where  it  was 
tinanimoufly  agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This  fynod 
did  afterwards,  for  more  convenience,  divide  themfelves 
into  many  letter  cabals  or  companies ;  and  Oates  was 
employed  to  carry  notes  and  letters  from  one  to  another, 
all  tending  to  the  fame  end,  of  murthering  the  king. 
He  even  carried,  from  one  company  to  another,  a  paper, 
in   which    they   formally  exprefled    their   refolution    of 
executing  that  deed  ;    and  it  was  regularly  fubferibed  .by 
all  of  them.     A  wager  of  an  hundred  pounds  was  laidv 
and  flakes  made,  that  the  king  mould  eat  no  more  Chrift- 
mas  pyes.    vIn  (hort,  it  was  determined,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion  of  a  jefuit,  that  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C* 
(Roman  Catholic)  he  fhould  no  longer  be  C.  R.  (Charles 
Rex).     The  great  fire  of  London  had  been  the  work  of 
the  jefuits,  who  had  employed  eighty  or  eighty-fix  per- 
fons  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  expended  feven  hundred 
fire-balls  ;  but  they  had  a  good  return  for  their  charges  ; 
for  they  had  been  able  to  pilfer  goods  from  the  fire  to  the 
value  of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  :    The  jefuits  had  alfo 
raifed  another  fire  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  whence  they 
had  ftolen  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thoufand  pounds  : 
Another  at  Southwark  :    And  it  was  determined  in  like 
manner  to  burn  all  the  chief  cities  in  England.    A  paper 
model  was  already  framed  for  the  firing  of  London ;  the 
ftations  were  regularly  marked  out,    where  the  feveraj 
fires  were  to  commence ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  operations 
was  fo  concerted,    that  precautions  were   taken   by  the 
jefuits  to  vary  their  meafures,  according  to  the  variation 
of  the  wind.     Fire-balls  were  familiarly  called  among 

them 
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them  Teuxbury  muftard  pills  ;  and  were  faid  to  contain  CHAP, 

LXVlI. 
a  notable  biting  fauce.     In  the  great  fire,  it  had  been  ,_—  v-*_j 

determined  to  murther  the  king  ;  but  he  had  difcovered  l6>8, 
fuch  diligence  and  humanity  in  extinguishing  the  flames, 
that  even  the  jefuits  relented,  and  fpared  his  life.  Befides 
thefe  afTamnations  and  fires ;  infurrections,  rebellions, 
and  maflacres  were  projected  by  that  religious  order'in  all 
the  three  kingdoms.  There  were  twenty  thoufand  ca- 
tholics in  London,  who  would  rife  in  four  and  twenty 
hours  or  lefs ;  and  Jennifon,  a  jefuit,  faid,  that  they 
might  eafily  cut  the  throats  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pro- 
tectants. Eight  thoufand  catholics  had  agreed  to  take 
arms  in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be  murthered  by  four 
jefuits  ;  a  general  maflacre  of  the  Irifh  proteftants  was 
concerted  ;  and  forty  thoufand  black  bills  were  already 
provided  for  that  purpofe.  Coleman  had  remitted  twp 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  promote  the  rebellion  in. 
Ireland  ;  and  the  French  king  was  to  land  a  great  army  in 
that  ifland.  Poole,  who  wrote  the  Synopfis,  was  par- 
ticularly marked  out  for  affaflination ;  as  was  alfo  Dr, 
Stillingfleet,  a  controverfial  writer  againft  the  papifts. 
Burnet  tells  us,  that  Oates  paid  him  the  fame  compliment. 
After  all  this  havoc,  the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
duke,  but  on  the  following  conditions ;  that  he  receive 
it  as  a  gift  from  the  pope ;  that  he  confirm  all  the  papal 
commiffions  for  offices  and  employments ;  that  he  ratify 
all  paft  tran factions,  by  pardoning  the  incendiaries,  and 
the  murderers  of  his  brother  and  of  the  people  j  and 
that  he  confent  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  proteftant 
religion.  If  he  refufe  thefe  conditions,  he  himfelf  was 
immediately  to  be  poifoned  or  affaffinated.  To  pot  James 
muft  go  ;  according  to  the  exprefllon  afcribed  by  Oates  to 
the  jefuits. 

Oates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was  him- 
iclf  the  moil  infampus  of  mankind.     He  was  the  fon  of 

Fa  an 
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c  H  A  P.  an  anabaptift  preacher7  chaplain  to  colonel  Pride ;  but 
i_  -  -  [_  having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  had  been  fettled  in 
16/%,  a  final!  living  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  been 
indicated  for  perjury  ;  and  by  fome  means  had  efcaped. 
He  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  on  board  the  fleet;  whence 
he  had  been  difmifled  on  complaint  of  fome  unnatural 
practises,,  not  fit  to  be  named.  He  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  catholics  ;  but  he  afterwards  boafted,  that  his 
converfion  was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  into  their 
fecrets,  and  to  betray  them  n ;  He  was  fent  over  to  the 
jefuits'  college  at  St.  Omers,  and  though  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  there  lived  fome  time  among  the  ffu- 
dents.  He  was  difpatched  on  an  errand  to  Spain  ;  and 
thence  returned  to  St.  Omers;.  where  the  jefuits,  heartily 
tired  of  their  convert,  at  laft  difmifled  him  from  their 
Jfeminary.  It  is  likely,  that,  from  refentment  of  this 
tifage,  as  well  as  from  want  and  indigence,  he  was  in- 
duced, in  combination  with  Tongue,  to  contrive  that 
plot,  of  which  he  accufed  the  catholics. 

This  abandoned  man,  when  examined  before  the 
council,  betrayed  his  impoftures  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
would  have  utterly  difcredited  the  moft  confident  ftory,. 
and  the  moft  reputable  evidence.  While  in  Spain,  he 
had  been  carried,  he  faid,  to  Don  John,  who  promiftd 
great  a/fiftance  to  the  execution  of  the  catholic  defigns. 
The  king  alked  him,  what  fort  of  a  man  Don  John  was : 
He  anfwered,  a  tall  lean  man  ;  diredly  contrary  to  truthT 
as  the  king  well  knew0.  He  totally  miftook  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  jefuits'  college  at  Paris'*.  Though  he 
pretended  great  intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew  him 
not,  when  placed  very  near  him ;  and  had  no  other 
excufe  than  that  his  fight  was  bad  in  candle-light  l. 
He  fell  into  like  miftakes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 

"   Burnet,  Echard,  North,   L*  Eft  range,  tec.  o  Burnet,  North, 

f  North.  I  Burner,  North,  Trials* 

Not* 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  objections,  great  attention  chap. 
was  paid  to  Oates's  evidence,  and  the  plot  became  very  v^-v->/ 
foon  the  fubject  of  converfation,  and  even  the  object  of  l67°' 
terror  to  the  people.  The  violent  animofity,  which  had 
been  excited  againft  the  catholics  in  general,  made  the 
public  f wallow  the  grofleft  abfurdities,  when  they  ac- 
companied an  accufation  of  thofe  religionifts :  And  the 
more  diabolical  any  contrivance  appeared,  the  better  it 
fuited  the  tremendous  idea  entertained  of  ajefuit.  Danby 
likewife,  who  flood  in  oppofition  to  the  French  and 
catholic  intereft  at  court,  was  willing  to  encourage  every 
frory,  which  might  ferve  to  difcredit  that  party.  By  his 
fuggeftion,  when  a  warrant  was  figned  for  arreftinpj 
Coleman,  there  was  inferted  a  claufe  for  feizing  his 
papers ;  a  circumftance  attended  with  the  mod  important 
confequences. 

Coleman,  partly  on  his  own  account,  partly  by  Coleman's 
orders  from  the  duke,  had  been  engaged  in  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  father  la  Chaife,  with  the  Pope's  nuncio  at 
BrufTels,  and  with  other  catholics  abroad ;  and  being 
himfelf  a  fiery  zealot,  bufyand  fanguine,  the  expreffions 
in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great  violence  and  indif- 
cretion.  His  correfpondence  during  the  years  1674, 
1675,  and  part  of  1676,  was  feized,  and  contained  many 
extraordinary  pafTages.  In  particular  he  faid  to  la  Chaife, 
"  We  have  here  a  mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  lefs 
"  than  the  converfion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that 
"  perhaps  the  utter  fubduing  of  a  peftilent  herefy,  which 
"  has  a  long  time  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  this' 
"  northern  world.  There  were  never  fuch  hopes  of 
c<  fuccefs,  fince  the  days  of  queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our 
"  days.  God  has  given  us  a  prince,"  meaning  the  duke, 
"  who  is  become  (may  I  fay  a  miracle)  zealous  of  being 
"  the  author  and  inftrument  of  fo  glorious  a  work;  but 
16  the  oppofition  we  are  furc  to  meet  with  is  alfo  like  to 
F  3  "  be 
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C  H  A  P,  «  be  great :   So  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid  and 

y _y-  *_f  "  affiftance  we  can."     In  another  letter  he  faid,  "  lean 

1678.      «  fcarce  believe  myfelf  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when 
'.*  I  think  of  a  prince  in  fuch  an  age  as  we  live  in,  con- 
"  verted  to  fuch  a  degree  of  zeal   and  piety,  as  not  to 
"  regard  any  thing  in  the  world  in  comparifon  of  God 
"  Almighty's  glory,  the  falvation  of  his  own  foal,  and 
11  the   converfion   of  our   poor   kingdom."      In  other 
paffa<res,  the  interefts  of  the  crown  of  England,  thofe  of 
the  French  king,  and  thofe  of  the  catholic  religion  are 
fpoken  of  as  infeparable.     The  duke  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
connected  his  interefts  unalterably  with  thofe  of  Lewis. 
The   king   himfelf,  he   affirms,    is    always    inclined  to 
favour  the  catholics,  when  he  may  do  it  without  hazard. 
<c  Money,"  Coleman  adds,  "  cannot  fail  of  perfwading 
"  the  king  to  any  thing.     There  is  nothing  it  cannot 
"  make  him  do,  were  it  ever  fo  much  to  his  prejudice. 
"  It  has  fuch  an  abfolute  power  over  him,  that  he  can- 
*'  not  refill  it.     Logic,  built  upon  money,  has  in  our 
<l  court  more  powerful  charms  than  any  other  fort  of 
**  argument."     For  thefe  reafons,  he  propofed  to  father 
la  Chaife,  that  the  French  king  mould  remit  the  fum  of 
300,000  pounds,  on  condition  that  the  parliament  be 
diflolved  j  a  meafure,  to  which,  he  affirmed,  the  king 
was,  of  himfelf,  fufficiently  inclined,  were  it  not  for  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  money  from    that   afTembly.      The 
parliament,  he  faid,  had  already  conftrained  the  king  to 
make  peace  with  Holland,  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty :  And 
if  theyfhould  meet  again,  they  would  furely  engage  him 
farther,  and  even  to  the  making  of  war  againft  France. 
It  appears  alfo  from  the  fame  letters,  that  the  aflcmbling 
of  the  parliament  fo  late  as  April  in  the  year  1675,  had 
been  procured  by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  and  French 
party,  who  thereby  intended  to  {how  the  Dutch  and  their 

con- 
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confederates,  that  they  could  expect  no  affiftance  from  c  "  ^  p. 
England.  u— v— J 

When  the  contents  of  thefe  letters  were  publicly  '  7  *• 
known,  they  diffufed  the  panic,  with  which  the  nation 
began  already  to  be  feized  on  account  of  the  popifh  plot. 
Men  reafoned  more  from  their  fears  and  their  paffions 
than  from  the  evidence  before  them.  It  is  certain.,  that 
the  reftlefs  and  enterprizing  fpirit  of  the  catholic  church, 
particularly  of  the  jefuits,  merits  attention,  and  is,  in 
fome  degree,  dangerous  to  every  other  communion. 
Such  zeal  of  profelytifm  actuates  that  fe£t,  that  its 
miflionaries  have  penetrated  into  every  nation  of  the 
globe  ;  and  in  one  fenfe  there  is  a  popijb  plot  perpetually 
carrying  on  againft  all  ftates,  proteftant,  pagan,  and  ma- 
hometan.  It  is  likewife  very  probable,  that  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  duke,  and  the  favour  of  the  king  had 
infpired  the  catholic  priefts  with  new  hopes  of  recovering 
in  thefe  iflands  their  loft  dominion,  and  gave  frefh  * 
vigour  to  that  intemperate  zeal,  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly a&uated.  Their  firft  aim  was  to  obtain  a  tole- 
ration ;  and  fuch  was  the  evidence,  they  believed,  of 
their  theological  tenets,  that,  could  they  but  procure 
entire  liberty,  they  muft  infallibly  in  time  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  After  they  had  converted  confiderable 
numbers,  they  might  be  enabled,  they  hoped,  to  re- 
inftate  themfelvcs  in  full  authority,  and  entirely  to  fup- 
prefs  that  herefy,  with  which  the  kingdom  had  fo  long 
been  infected.  Though  thefe  dangers  to  the  proteftant 
religion  were  diftant,  it  was  juftly  the  object  of  great 
concern  to  find,  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  fo  blinded 
with  bigotry,  and  fo  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  interefts  ; 
and  that  the  king  himfelf  had  been  prevailed  on,  from 
low  interefts,  to  hearken  to  his  dangerous  infmuations. 
Very  bad  confequences  might  enfue  from  fuch  perverfe 
habits  and  attachments ;  nor  could  the  nation  and 
F  4  par- 
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CHAP,  parliament  guard  againft  them  with  too  anxious  a  precau- 

V^ , ^j  tion.     But  that  the  Roman  pontiff  could  hope  to  afiume 

Jfe?8.       the   fovcreignty  of  thefe   kingdoms  ;    a   project,   which, 
even  during  the  darknefs  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, would  have  appeared  chimerical :  That  he  fliould 
delegate  this  authority  to  the  jefuits ;  that  order  in  the 
Romiih  church,    which  was  the  moffc  hated  :    That  a 
maffacre  could  be  attempted  of  the  proteftants,  who  fur- 
paffed  the  catholics  an  hundred  fold,  and  were  inverted 
with  the  whole  authority  of  the  (rate  :   That  the  king 
himfelf  was  to  be  aflaflinated,   and  even  the  duke,  the 
only  fupport  of  their  party  :  Thefe  were  fuch  abiiirdities. 
as  no  faun^n  teftimony  was  furficicnt  to  prove  ;  much 
lefs  the  evidence  of  one  man,  who  was  noted  for  infamy, 
and  who  could  not  keep  himfelf,  every  moment,  from 
falling  into  the  grofleft  inconfiftencics.     Did  fuch  intel- 
ligence deferve  even  fo  much  attention  as  to  be  refuted, 
it  would  appear,   that  Coleman's  letters  were  fufEcient 
alone  to  deftroy  all  its  credit.     For  how  could  fo  long  a 
train  of  correfpondence  be  carried  on,  by  a  man  fo  much 
trufted  by  the  party  ;  and  yet  no  tracts  of  infurrections, 
if  really  intended,  of  fires,  maflacrcs,  aflaflijiations,  inva- 
fions,  be  ever  difcovcred  in  any  (Ingle  pafTage  of  thefe 
letters  ?     But  all  fuch  reflections,  and  many  more  equally 
obvious,  were  vainly  employed  againft  that  general  prc- 
poffeffion,  with  which  the  nation  was  feized.     Oatcs's 
plot  and  Coleman's  were  univerfally  confounded,  toge- 
ther :  And  the  evidence  of  the  latter  being  unqucftion- 
nb!e,  the  belief  of  the  former,  aided  by  the  paffions  of 
hatred  and  of  terror,  took  poflcffion  of  the  whole  people. 
*7thOaob,      There  was  danger,  however,  left  time  might  open 
[norther       &e  eyes  of  the  public;  when  the  murther  of  Godfrey 
Completed   the  general  delufion,  and  rendered  the  preju-r 
dices  of  the  nation  abfolutcly  incurable.     Thib  magiftratc 
frad  been  miiling  fome  (Jays ;  and  after  much  fcarch,  and. 
9  many 
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many  furmifes,  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  ditch  at  cL"^nP* 
Primrofe-hill :  The  marks  of  ftrangling  were  thought  to  c— -v>-~— * 
appear  about  his  neck,  and  fome  contusions  on  his  breaft :      ,67.8* 
His  own  fword  was  flicking  in  the  body  ;  but  as  no  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  blood  enfucd  on  drawing  it,  it  was 
concluded,  that  it  had  been  thrufr.  in  after  his  death,  and 
that  he  had  not  killed  himfelf ;  He  had  rings  on  his  fin- 
gers and  money  in  his  pocket :  It  was  therefore  inferred, 
that    he    had    not    fallen    into    the    hands    cf  robbers. 
Without  farther  reafoning,  the  cry  rofe,  that  he  had  been 
aflaflinatcd  by  the  papifts,  on  account  of  his  taking  Oates's 
evidence.     This  clamour  was  quickly  propagated,  and 
met  with   univerfal  belief.     The  panic  fpread  itfelf  on 
every  fide  with  infinite  rapidity  ;  and  all  men,  aftonifhed 
with  fear,  and  animated  with  rage,  faw  in  Godfrey's  fate 
all  the  horrible  defigns  afcribed  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  no 
farther  doubt  remained  of  Oates's  veracity.     The  voice 
of  the  nation  united  againfl  that  hated  feci: ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  bloody  confpiracy  was  fuppofed  to  be 
now  detected,  men  could  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  their  Ca 
lives  were  yet  in  fafety.     Each  hour  teemed  with  new  ru-  conftenat- 
mours  and  furmizes.     Invafions  from  abroad,  infurrcc-  ticn' 
tions  at  home,  even  private  murthers  and  poifonings  were 
apprehended.     To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  to  be 
an  accomplice  :  To  hefitate  was  criminal :  Royalift,  Re- 
publican; Churchman,  Sectary;  Courtier,  Patriot;  all 
parties  concurred  in  the  illufion.     The  city  prepared  for 
its  defence,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  its  gates  :  The  chains 
and  ports  were  put  up  :  And  it  was  a  noted  faying  at  that 
time  of  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  chamberlain,  that,  were 
Jt  not  for  thefe  precautions,  all  the  citizens  might  rife 
next  morning  with  their  throats  cut r. 

In  order  to  propagate  the  popular  frenzy,  fcvcral  arti- 
fices were  employed.     The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was 

I  North,  p.  106, 
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CLXViiP'  carried  Jnto  tne  cltY\  attended  by  vaft  multitudes.  It 
^ — v— ^j  was  publicly  expofed  in  the  ftreets,  and  viewed  by  all 
1678.  ranks  of  men  ;  and  every  one,  who  faw  it,  went  away 
inflamed,  as  well  by  the  mutual  contagion  of  fentiments, 
as  by  the  difmal  fpectacle  itfelf.  The  funeral  pomp  was 
celebrated  with  great  parade.  The  corpfe  was  conducted 
through  the  chief  ftreets  of  the  city  :  Seventy-two  cler- 
gymen marched  before :  Above  a  thoufand  perfons  of 
distinction  followed  after  :  And  at  the  funeral-fermon, 
two  able-bodied  divines  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  flood  on 
each  fide  of  the  preacher,  left,  in  paying  the  laft  duties 
to  this  unhappy  magistrate,  he  mould,  before  the  whole 
people,  be  murthered  by  the  Panifts  '. 

In  this  difpofition  of  the  nation,  reafon  could  no  more 
be  heard  than  a  whifper  in  the  midft  of  the  mofr.  violent 
hurricane.  Even  at  prefent,  Godfrey's  murther  can 
fcarcely,  upon  any  fyftem,  be  rationally  accounted  for. 
That  he  was  affaffinated  by  the  Catholics,  feems  utterly 
improbable.  Thefe  religionists  could  not  be  engaged  to 
commit  that  crime  from  policy,  in  order  to  deter  other  ma- 
gistrates from  acting  againft  them.  Godfrey's  fate  was 
no  wife  capable  of  producing  that  effect,  unlefs  it  were 
publicly  known,  that  the  Catholics  were  his  murtherers  j 
an  opinion,  which,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  muft  prove  the 
ruin  of  their  party.  Befides,  how  many  magistrates, 
during  more  than  a  century,  had  acted  in  the  moft  violent 
manner  againft  the  Catholics,  without  its  being  ever  fuf- 
pected,  that  any  one  had  been  cut  off  by  afTaflination  ? 
Such  jealous  times  as  the  prefent  were  furely  ill  fitted  for 
beginning  thefe  dangerous  experiments.  Shall  we  there- 
fore fay,  that  the  Catholics  were  pufhed  on,  not  by  po- 
licy, but  by  blind  revenge  againft  Godfrey?  But  God- 
frey had  given  them  little  or  no  occafion  of  offence  in 
taking  Oates's  evidence.     His  part  was  merely  an  act  of 

»  Nor'.h,  p,  205. 

form, 
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form,  belonging  to  his  office  ;  nor  could  he,  or  any  man 
in  his  ftation,  poflibly  refufe  it.  In  the  reft  of  his  con- 
duel,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Catholics,  and 
was  far  from  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  feverity  againft 
that  feet.  It  is  even  certain,  that  he  had  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Coleman,  and  took  care  to  inform  his  friend 
of  the  danger,  to  which,  by  reafon  of  Oates's  evidence, 
he  was  at  prefent  expofed. 

There  are  fome  writers,  who,  finding  it  impoffible 
to  account  for  Godfrey's  murther  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Catholics,  have  recourfe  to  the  oppofite  fuppofition. 
They  lay  hold  of  that  obvious  prefumption,  that  thofe- 
commit  the  crime  who  reap  advantage  by  it ;  and  they 
affirm,  that  it  was  Shaftefbury  and  the  heads  of  the"po- 
pular  party,  who  perpetrated  that  deed,  in  order  to  throw 
the  odium  of  it  on  the  Papifts.  If  this  fuppofition  be  re- 
ceived, it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  plot  was 
the  contrivance  of  thofe  politicians  ;  and  that  Oates  ailed 
altogether  under  their  direction.  But  it  appears,  that 
Oates,  dreading  probably  the  oppofition  of  powerful  ene- 
mies, had  very  anxioufly  acquitted  the  duke,  Danby, 
Ormond,  and  all  the  miniftry ;  perlbns  who  were  certainly 
the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders.  Befides,  the 
whole  texture  of  the  plot  contains  fuch  low  abfurdity, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  have  been  the  invention  of  any 
man  of  fenfe  or  education.  It  is  true,  the  more  mon- 
ftrous  and  horrible  the  confpiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted 
to  terrify,  and  thence  to  convince,  the  populace  :  But 
this  effect,  we  may  fafely  fay,  no  one  could  before-hand 
have  expected ;  and  a  fool  was  in  this  cafe  more  likely  to 
fucceed  than  a  wife  man.  Had  Shaftefbury  laid  the  plan 
of  a  popifh  confpiracy,  he  had  probably  rendered  it  mo- 
derate, confiftent,  credible ;  and  on  that  very  account 
had  never  met  with  the  prodigious  fuccefs,  with  which 
Oates's  tremendous  fictions  were  attended. 

Wt 
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CHAP.       \vE  muft,  therefore,  be  contented  to  remain  for  ever 

LXVU.  . 

t  —  -,  i  ignorant  of  the  ac-tors  in  Godfrey's  murther  ;  and  only 
1678.  pronounce  in  general,  that  that  event,  in  all  likelihood, 
had  no  connexion,  one  way  or  other,  with  the  popifh 
plot.  Any  man,  efpecially  fo  active  a  magifcrate  as  God- 
frey, might,  in  fuch  a  city  as  London,  have  many  ene- 
mies, of  whom  his  friends  and  family  had  no  fufpicion. 
He  was  a  melancholy  man  ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon, 
notwithfkmd'mg  the  pretended  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
to  fufpect  that  he  fell  by  his  own  hands.  The  affair  was 
never  examined  with  tranquillity,  nor  even  with  common 
fenfe,  during  the  time  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  at  this 
diftance,  certainly  to  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  but  the  papifls  had  afl'affinated  Godfrey  ; 
but  ftill  the  particular  actors  were  unknown.  A  procla- 
mation was  uTued  by  the  king,  offering  a  pardon  and  2 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  any  one  who  would  difr 
cover  them.  As  it  was  afterwards  furmized,  that  the 
terror  of  a  like  afTaffination  would  prevent  difcovery,  a 
new  proclamation  was  ifTued,  promifing  abfolute  protec- 
tion to  any  one  who  would  reveal  the  fecret.  Thus  were 
indemnity,  money,  and  fecurity  offered  to  the  faireft  bid- 
der :  And  no  one  needed  to  fear,  during  the  present  fury 
of  the  people,  that  his  evidence  would  undergo  too  fevere 
a  fcrutiny. 

8540ft©t>,  While  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment,  the  parliament 
"1,a"  was  afl'cmbled.  In  his  fpeech  the  king  told  them,  that, 
though  they  had  given  money  for  difbanding  the  army  \ 
he  had  found  Fiancers  fo  cxpofed,  that  he  had  thought  it 
nccefiary  frill  to  keep  them  on  foot,  and  doubted  not  but 
this  meafure  would  meet  with  their  approbation.  He  in- 
formed them,  that  his  revenue  lay  under  great  anticipa- 

«  They  had  granted  hirr  6oo;coo  pounds  for  difbanding  the  army,  for  re- 
»mburfing  the  ciur6es  of  his  naval  armamenr,  and  for  p lying  the  prinrefs  of 
Orange's  portion. 

tions, 
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tions,  and  at  beft  was  never  equal  to  the  conftant  and  CHAP, 
neceflary  expence  of  government ;  as  would  appear  from  ^  _  _ ^ 
the  ftate  of  it,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  them.      i&7*» 
He  alfo  mentioned  the  plot,  formed  againft  his  life  by 
jefuits  ;  but  faid,  that  he  would   forbear  delivering  any 
opinion  of  the  matter,  left  he  fhould  feem  to  fay  too  much 
or  too  little  ;  and  that  he  would  leave  the  fcrutiny  of  it 
entirely  to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep  the  queftion  of  the  po- 
piili  plot  from  the  parliament ;  where,  he  fufpecled,  many 
defigning  people  would  very  much  abufe  the  prefent  cre- 
dulity of  the  nation :  But  Danby,  who  hated  the  catho- 
lics, and  courted  popularity,  and  perhaps  hoped,  that  the 
king,  if  his  life  was  believed  in  danger  from  the  jefuits, 
would  be  more  cordially  loved  by  the  nation,  had  enter- 
tained oppofite  defigns  j  and  the  very  firil  day  of  the  (ef^ 
fion,  he  opened  the  matter  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The 
king  was  extremely  difpleafed  with  this  temerity,  and 
told  his  minifter,  "  Though  you  do  not  believe  it,  you 
"  will  find,  that  you  have  given  the  parliament  a  handle 
"  to  ruin  yourfelf,  as  well  as  to  difturb  all  my  affairs; 
"  and  you  will  furely  live  to  repent  it."  Danby  had 
afterwards  fufEcient  reafon  to  applaud  the  fagacity  of  his 
mafter. 

The  cry  of  the  plot  was  Immediately  echoed  from  one  Zeal  of  the 
houfe  to  the  other.  The  authority  of  parliament  gave  Parliatn«5:* 
fandtion  to  that  fury,  with  which  the  people  were  already- 
agitated.  An  addrefs  was  voted  for  a  folemn  fait:  A  form 
of  prayer  was  contrived  for  that  folemnity ;  and  becaufe 
the  popifh  plot  had  been  omitted  in  the  firft  draught,  it 
was  carefully  ordered  to  be  inferted  ;  left  omnifcience 
fhould  want  intelligence,  to  ufs  the  words  of  an  hifto- 
rian  u. 

o  North,  p.  *07, 

In 
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In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  addreffes 
were  voted  for  laying  before  the  houfe  fuch  papers  as 
might  difcover  the  horrible  confpiracy ;  for  the  removal 
of  popifh  recufants  from  London  ;  for  adminiftering  every 
where  the  oatfis  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy ;  for  deny- 
ing accefs  at  court  to  all  unknown  and  fufpicious  perfons ; 
and  for  appointing  the  trainbands  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter  to  be  in  readinefs.  The  lords  Powis,  Stafford, 
Arundel,  Peters,  and  Bellafis  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  were  foon  after  impeached  for  high  treafon; 
And  both  houfes,  after  hearing  Oates's  evidence,  voted, 
*'  That  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
"  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  a  damnable  and  hellifh  plot, 
"  contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  popifh  recufants,  for 
**  affafHinating  the  king,  for  fubverting  the  government} 
"  and  for  rooting  out  and  deftroying  the  proteftant  re- 
«<  Jigion." 

So  vehement  Were  the  houfes,  that  they  fat  every  day, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  fu bjedr.  of  the  plot :  For 
no  other  bufinefs  could  be  attended  to.  A  committee  of 
lords  were  appointed  to  examine  prifoners  and  witneffes  : 
Blank  warrants  were  put  into  their  hands,  for  the  com- 
mitment of  fuch  as  fhould  be  accufed  or  fufpe&ed.  Oates, 
who,  though  his  evidence  were  true,  muft,  by  his  own 
confeffion,  be  regarded  as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by 
every  one  applauded,  careffed,  and  called  the  faviour  of 
the  nation.  He  was  recommended  by  the  parliament  to 
the  king.  He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  protected  by 
guards,  and  encouraged  by  a  penfion  of  1200  pounds  a 
year. 

It  was  not  long  before  fuch  bountiful  encouragement 
brought  forth  new  witnefles.  William  Bedloe,  a  man, 
if  poffible,  more  infamous  than  Oates,  appeared  next 
upon  the  ftagc.  He  was  of  very  low  birth,  had  been 
noted  for  fevcral  cheats  and  even  thefts,  had  travelled 

over 
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over  many  parts  of  Europe  under  borrowed  names,  had  chap. 
frequently  pafTed  himfelf  for  a  man  of  quality,  and  had  i^^^j 
endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of  lyes  and  contrivances,  to  *6/4. 
orey  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  council,  he  gave  intelligence  of  Godfrey's 
murther  orily,  which,  he  faid,  had  been  perpetrated  in 
Somerfet-houfe^  where  the  queen  lived,  by  papifts,  fome 
of  them  fervants  in  her  family.  He  v/as  queftioned  about 
the  plot;  but  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  alfo 
aflerted,  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Oates.  Next 
day,  when  examined  before  the  committee  of  lords,  he 
bethought  himfelf  better,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  ample 
account  of  the  plot,  which  he  found  fo  anxiouily  enquired 
into.  This  narrative  he  made  to  tally,  as  well  as  he 
could,,  with  that  of  Oates,  which  had  been  publifhed  ; 
But  that  he  might  make  himfelf  acceptable  by  new  mat- 
ter, he  added  fome  other  circumftances,  and  thefe,  ftill 
more  tremendous  and  extraordinary.  He  faid,  that  ten 
thoufand  men  were  to  be  landed  from  Flanders  in  Bur- 
lington Bay,  and  immediately  to  feize  Hull :  That  Jer- 
fey  and  Guernfey  were  to  be  furprized  by  forces  from 
Breft ;  and  that  a  French  Fleet  was,  all  laft  fummer, 
hovering  in  the  Channel  for  that  purpofe :  That  the  lords 
Powis  and  Peters  were  to  form  an  army  in  Radnorfhire, 
to  be  joined  by  another  army,  confirming  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  religious  men  and  pilgrims,  who  were  to 
land  at  Milford  Haven  from  St.  lago  in  Spain  :  That 
there  were  forty  thoufand  men  ready  in  London  j  befides 
thofe,  who  would,  on  the  alarm,  be  polled  at  every  ale- 
boufe  door,  in  order  to  kill  the  foldiers,  as  they  came 
out  of  their  quarters  :  That  lord  Stafford,  Coleman, 
and  father  Ireland  had  money  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  all  thefe  armaments  :  That  he  himfelf  was  to 
receive  four  thoufand  pounds,  as  one  that  could  murder  a 
man  ;  as  alfo  a  commiffion  from  lord  Bellafis,  and  a  be-. 

Jiediftion. 
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CHAP,  nediftion  from  the  pope  :    That  the  kino-  was  to  be  aflaf* 

LXVII.  ° 

i_  -—  *_i  filiated  ;   all  the  proteftants  maffacred^  who  would  not 

1678.  ferioufly  be  converted  ;  the  government  offered  to  one,- 
if  he  would  confent  to  hold  it  of  the  church  ;  but  if  he 
fhould  refufe  that  condition,  as  was  fufpected,  the  autho- 
rity would  be  given  to  certain  lords  under  the  nomination 
of  the  pope.  In  a  fubfequent  examination  before  the 
commons,  Bedloe  added  (for  thefe  men  always  brought 
out  their  intelligence  fucceflively  and  by  piece-meal)  that 
lord  Carrington  was  alfo  in  the  confpiracy  for  raifingmen 
and  money  againft  the  government ;  as  was  likewife  lord 
Brudenel.  Thefe  noblemen,  with  all  the  other  perfons 
mentioned  by  Bedloe,  were  immediately  committed  to 
cuftody  by  the  parliament. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  refourcc  of  Spain,  in 
her  prefent  decayed   condition,   lay  in  the  affiftance  of 
England ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  in  a  fituation  to  tranf- 
port  ten  thoufand  men  for  the  invafion  of  that  kingdom, 
Die  had  folicited  and  obtained  Englifh  forces  to  be  fent 
into  the  garrifons  of  Flanders,  which  were  not  otherwife 
able   to    defend  themfelves   againft   the  French.      The 
French  too,  we  may  obfervc,  were,  at  that  very  time,  in 
open  war  with  Spain,  and  yet  are  fuppofed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  fame  defign  againft  England ;  as  if  religious  mo- 
tives were  become  the  fole   actuating  principle  amono- 
fovereigns.     But  none  of  thefe  circumftanccs,  however 
obvious,  were  able,  when  fet  in  oppofition  to  multiplied 
horrors,  antipathies,  and  prejudices,  to  engage  the  leaft 
attention  of  the  populace  :    For  fuch  the  whole  nation 
were  at  this  time  become.     The  popifh  plot  paflcd  for 
incontcftible  :  And  had  not  men  foon  expected  with  cer- 
tainty the  legal  punifhment  of  thefe  criminals,  the  catho- 
lics had  been  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  an  univerfal  maf- 
facrc.     The  torrent  indeed  of  national  prejudices  ran  fo 

h.gh, 
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high,  that  no  one,  without  the  mod  imminent  danger,  cJtyF* 
durft  venture  openly  to  oppofe  it ;  nay,  fcarcely  any  one,  \_^_^^ 
without  great  force  of  judgment,  could  even  fecretly  en-      l678, 
tertain  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fentiments. 
The"  loud  and  unanimous  voice  of  a  great  nation  has 
mighty  authority  over  weak  minds  ;  and  even  later  hifto- 
rians  are  fo  fwayed  by  the  concurring  judgment  of  fuch 
multitudesj  that  fome  of  them  have  efteemed  themfelves 
fufficiently  moderate,    when   they  affirmed,    that  many 
circumftances  of  the  plot  were  true,  though  fome  were 
added,  and  others  much  magnified.     But  it  is  an  obvious 
principle,   that  a  witnefs,  who  perjures  himfelf  in  one 
circumftance,  is  credible  in  none  :    And  the  authority  of 
the  plot,  even  to  the  end  of  the  profecutions,  flood  en- 
tirely upon  witnefTes.     Though  the  catholics  had  been 
fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  detected,  at  the  very  moment, 
when  their  confpiracy,  it  is  faid,  was  ripe  for  execution  ; 
no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  money,  no  commiflions, 
no  papers,  no  letters,  after  the  moft  rigorous  fearch,  ever 
were  difcovered,  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  Oates  and 
Bedloe.     Yet  ftill  the  nation,  though  often  fruftrated, 
went  on  in  the  eager  purfuit  and  confident  belief  of  the 
confpiracy  :  And  even  the  manifold  inconfiftencies  and 
abfurdities,  contained  in  the  narratives,  inftead  of  dis- 
couraging them,  ferved  only  as  farther  incentives  to  dif- 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  were  confidered  as 
flight  objections,    which  a  more   complete  information 
would  fully  remove.     In  all  hiftory,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  fuch  another  inftance  of  popular  frenzy  and  bi-» 
goted  delufion. 

In  order  to  fupport  the  panic  among  the  people,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  citizens  of  London,  a  pamphlet  was 
publifhed  with  this  title,  "  A  narrative  and  impartial  dif- 
*c  covery  of  the  horrid  popifh  plot,  carried  on  for  burn- 
"  ing  and  deftroylng  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
.  Vol.  VIII.  G  «  fter 
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C  H  A  P.  a  fter  -with  their  fuburbs  ;  fetting  forth  the  feveral  con- 
LXVII.  . 

^  —y -,'_,'  "  fults,  orders,  and  refolutions  of  the  jefuits,  concerning 

1678.  a  the  fame  :  By  captain  William  Bedloe,  lately  engaged 
"  in.  that  horrid  defign,  and  one  of  the  popifh  committee 
"  for  carrying  on  fuch  fires."  Every  fire,  which  had  hap- 
pened for  feveral  years  paft,  is  there  afcribed  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  jefuits,  who  propofed,  as  Bedloe  faid, 
by  fuch  attempts,  to  find  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
mafTacre  of  the  proteftants  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  were 
well  pleafed  to  enrich  themfelves  by  pilfering  goods  from 
the  fire. 

The  king,  though  he  fcrupled  not,  wherever  he  could 

fpeak  freely,  to  throw  the  higheft  ridicule  on  the  plot, 

and  on  all  who  believed  it  j  yet  found  it  neceflary  to  adopt 

the  popular  opinion  before  the  parliament.     The  torrent, 

he  faw,  ran  too  ftrong  to  be  controuled  ;  and  he  could 

only  hope,  by  a  feeming  compliance,  to  be  able,  after 

fome  time,  to  guide  and  direct  and  elude  its  fury.     He 

made  therefore  a  fpeech  to  both  hpufes ;  in  which  he  told 

them,  that  he  would  take  the  utmoft  care  of  his  perfon 

during  thefe  times  of  danger ;  that  he  was  as  ready  as 

their  hearts  could  wifh,  to  join  with  them  in  all  means 

for  eftablifhing  the  proteftant  religion,  not  only  during 

his  own  time,  but  for  all  future  ages ;  and  that,  provided 

the  right  of  fucceflion  was  prefcrved,  he  would  confent 

to  any  laws  for  retraining  a  popifh  fucceflbr:    And  in 

€onclufion,  he  exhorted  them  to  think  of  effectual  means 

for  the  conviction  of  popifh  recufants ;    and  he  highly 

praifed  the  duty  and  loyalty  of  all  his  fubjecls,  who  had 

difcovered  fuch  anxious  concern  for  his  fafety. 

These  gracious  cxpreflions  abated  nothing  of  the  ve- 
hemence of  parliamentary  proceedings.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  a  new  telf,  in  which  popery  was  denominated 
idolatry ;  and  all  members,  who  refufed-  this  tefr,  were 
excluded  from  both  houfgs.    7'Jie  bill  pafltd  tbc  commons 

without 
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without  much  oppofition ;    but  in  the  upper  houfe  the  c  H  A  P- 

duke  moved,  that  an  exception  might  be  admitted  in  his  ,_  ...,r \j 

favour.  With  great  earnefrnefs,  and  even  with  tears  in  ,678« 
his  eyes,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  caft  himfeif 
on  their  kindnefsj  in  the  greater!:  concern,  v/hich  he 
could  have  in  the  world  ;  and  he  protefted,  that,  what- 
ever his  religion  might  be,  it  fhould  only  be  a  private 
thing  between  God  and  his  own  foul,  and  never  fhould 
appear  in  his  public  conduct.  Notwithftanding  this 
ftrong  effort,  in  fo  important  a  point,  he  prevailed  only 
fry  two  voices ;  a  fufHcient  indication  of  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people.  "  I  would  not  have;"  faid  a 
noble  peer,  in  the  debate  on  this  bill,  "  fo  much  as  a 
<f  popifh  man  or  a  popifh  woman  to  remain  here  ;  not  fo 
**  much  as  a  popifh  dog  or  a  popifh  bitch ;  not  fo  much 
€i  as  a  popifh  cat  to  pur  or  mew  about  the  king."  What 
is  more  extraordinary ;  this  fpeech  met  with  p'raife  and 
approbation. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  fury,  the  witnefTes  went 
ftill  a  ftep  farther  in  their  accufations ;  and  though  both 
Gates  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared,  that  there  was  no 
other  perfon  of  difiinclion,  whom  they  knew  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  they  were  now  fo  audacious  as  to  ac- 
cu'fe  the  queen  herfelf  of  entering  into  the  defigfl  againfi 
the  life  of  her  hufband.  The  commons,  in  an  addrefs  to 
the  king^  gave  countenance  to  this  fcaridalous  accufation  ; 
but  the  lords  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the 
4Jdrefs,  It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  we  may  fuipeit 
the  fuggefiioni  of  the  popular  leaders  to  have  had  place. 
The  king,  it  was  well  known,  bore  no  great  affection  to 
ftis  confort,  and  now  more  than  ever,  when  his  brother 
and  heir  was  fo  much  hated,  had  reafon  to  be  defirous  of 
ifllie,  which  might  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  his  people^ 
This  very  hatred,  which  prevailed  againft  the  duke, 
would  much  facilitate,    he  knew,    any  expedient  that 

Q  2,  could 
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c  H  A  9.  could  be  devifed  for  the  exclufion  of  that  prince ;  and 

lxvh,  . 

\_ir—y     _j  nothing;  farther  feemed   requifite  for  the  king,   than  to- 

j.673,  give  way  in  this  particular  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the 
nation.  But  Charles,  notwithstanding  all  allurements 
of  pleafure,  or  interest,  or  fafety,,  had  the  generofity  to 
protecl:  his  injured  confort.  "  They  think,"  faid  he, 
44  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife ;  but  for  all  that  I  will 
"  not  fee  an  innocent  woman  abufed  %"  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  Oates  to  be  Strictly  confined,  feized  his 
papers,  and  difmifled  his  fervants ;  and  this  daring  in- 
former was  obliged  to  make  applications  to  parliament 
in  order  to  recover  his  liberty. 

During  this  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the  parliament 
gave  new  attention  to  the  militia;  a  circumftancc,  which.* 
even  during  times  of  greateft  tranquillity,  can  never  pru- 
dently be  neglected.  They  paffed  a  bill,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  a  regular  militia  fhould  be  kept  in 
arms,  during  fix  weeks  of  the  year,  and  a  third  part  of 
them  do  duty  every  fortnight  of  that  time.  The  popu- 
lar leaders  probably  intended  to  make  ufe  of  the  genera! 
prejudices,  and  even  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  people 
againft  the  prince  x.  But  Charles  refufed  his  affent  to 
the  bill,  and  toLd  the  parliament,  that  he  would  notr 
were  it  for  half  an  hour,  part  fo  far  with  the  power  of 
the  fvvord  :  But  if  they  would"  contrive  any  other  bill  for 
ordering  the  militia,  and  ftill  leave  it  in  his  power  to  af- 
femble  or  difmifs  them  as  be  thought  proper,  he  would 
willingly  give  it  the  royal  aficnt.  The  commons,  diilatis- 
fted  with  this  negative,  though  the  king  had  never  before 
employed  that  prerogative,  immediate] v  voted  that  all 
the  new-levied  forces  mould  be  difbanded.  They  patted 
1  bill,  granting  money  for  that  puipofe  ;  but  to  fhew 
:ur  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  befides  appropriating; 
•  .:'lcir  claufes,  they  ordered  it  tu  be 

^''.  ■   Burnet,  vol.  i,  y.  437. 
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paid,  not  into  the  exchequer,  but  into  the  chamber  of  c  H  A  p* 
London.     The  lords  demurred  with  regard  to  fo  extraor-    ^  ** 

dinary  a  claufe,  which  threw  a  violent  reflection  on  the       l678- 
king's  minifters,  and  even  on  himfelf ;  and  by  that  means 
the  act  remained  in  fufpence. 

It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  prefent  ferment  and  ere-  Accufatkn 
dulity  of  the  nation  engaged  men  of  infamous  character  °il>aai>y, 
and  indigent  circumftances  to  become  informers  j  when 
perfons  of  rank  and  condition  could  be  tempted  to  give 
into  that  fcandalous  practice.  Montague,  the  king's 
ambaflador  at  Paris,  had  procured  a  feat  in  the  lower 
houfe  ;  and  without  obtaining  or  afking  the  king's  leave, 
he  fuddenly  came  over  to  England.  Charles,  fufpedting 
his  intention,  ordered  his  papers  to  be  feized  ;  but  Mon- 
tague, who  forefaw  this  meafure,  had  taken  care  to  fe- 
crete  one  paper,  which  he  immediately  laid  before  the 
houfe  of  commons.  It  was  a  letter  from  the  treafurer 
Danbv,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  during  the 
negociations  at  Nimeguen  for  the  general  peace.  Mon- 
tague was  there  directed  to  make  a  demand  of  money 
from  France ;  or  in  other  words,  the  king  was  willing 
fecretly  to  fell  his  good  offices  to  Lewis,  contrary  to  the 
general  interefts  of  the  confederates,  and  even  to  thofe 
of  his  own  kingdoms.  The  letter,  among  other  parti- 
culars, contains  thefe  words  :  "  In  cafe  the  conditions 
'*  of  peace  fhall  be  accepted,  the  king  expects  to  have 
"  fix  millions  of  livres  a  year  for  three  years,  from  the 
4<  time  that  this  agreement  fhall  be  figned  between  his 
c'  majeftyand  the  king  of  France;  becaufe  it  will  proba- 
**  bly  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  parliament  will 
"  be  in  humour  to  give  him  any  fupplies  after  the  mak> 
*'  ing  of  any  peace  with  France  ;  and  the  ambafTador 
**  here  has  always  agreed  to  that  fum  ;  but  not  for  fo 
**  long  a  time."  Danby  was  (o  unwilling  to  engage  in 
this  negociation,  that  the  king,  to  iatisfy  him,  fubjoinei 
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G  h  a  P.  w;th  his  own  hand  thefe  words  :  "  This  letter  is  writ 

J^Hii  *«  by  my  order,  C.  R." 

1^78.  The  commons  were  inflamed  with   this  intelligence  ; 

and  carrying  their  fufpicions  farther  than  the  truth,  they 
concluded,  that  the  king  had  all  along  ailed  in  concert 
with  the  French  court ;  and  that  every  ftep,  which  he 
had  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  had  been  illu- 
fory  and  deceitful.  Defirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
ib  important  a  fecret,  and  being  pufhed  by  Danby's  nu- 

HIs  Im-       merous  enemies,    they  immediately  voted   an  impeach- 

?ea  '   ment  of  high  treafon  againft  that  minifter,   and  fent  up 

fix  articles  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  Thefe  articles  were, 
That  he  had  traiteroufly  engrofTcd  to  himfelf  regal 
power,  by  giving  inftruclions  to  his  majefty's  ambafia- 
dors,  without  the  participation  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
or  the  privy-council:  That  he  had  traiteroufly  endeavour- 
ed to  fubvert  the  government,  and  introduce  arbitrary 
power  ;  and  to  that  end,  had  levied  2nd  continued  an 
army,  contrary  to  a£t  of  parliament :  That  he  had  trai- 
teroufly endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  mar 
jefty's  fubjedts,  by  negociating  a  difadva.ntageous  peace 
with  France,  and  procuring  money  for  that  purpofe  : 
That  he  was  popifhly  affected,  and  had  traiteroufly  con- 
cealed, after  he  had  notice,  the  late  horrid  and  bloody 
plot,  contrived  by  the  papifts  againft  his  majefty's  perfon 
and  government:  That  he  had  wafted  the  king's  treafu re: 
And  that  he  had,  by  indirect  mear.s,  obtained  fcveral  ex- 
orbitant grants  from  the  crown. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  treafurer,  in  giving  inftructions 
to  an  aonbafTadpr,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  office ; 
and  as  the  genius  of  a  monarchy,  ftrictly  limited,  requires, 
that  the  proper  minifter  mould  be  O&fwerable  for  every 
abufe  of  power,  the  commons,  though  they  here  advanced 
a  new  pretenfion,  might  juftiiy  thcmfelvcs  by  the  utility, 
and    even  mccility  of  it.     15  ut  in  other  rclpecls  their 

■charge. 
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charge  fijainft.  Danbv  was  ve-.-  ill  grounded.     That  mi-  chap. 

LXVil, 

tufter  made  it  appear  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  not  only  that  , V_^J 

Montague,  the  informer  agair.fi  him,  had  all  along  pro-  i-&7*« 
moted  the  money-negociations  with  France,  but  that  he 
.himfelf  was  ever  extremely  iverfe  to  the  interefts  of  that 
crown,  which  he  efteemed  pernicious  to  his  mailer,  and 
to  his  country.  The  French  nation,  he  faid,  had  always 
entertained,  as  he  was  certainly  informed,  the  hisheii 
contempt,  both  of  the  king's  p^rfon  and  government. 
His  diligence,  he  aided,  in  tracing  and  difcovering  the 
popifh  plot,  was  generally  known  ;  and  if  he  had  com- 
mon fenfe,  not  to  fay  common  honefty,  he  would  furely 
be  anxious  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  matter,  by  whom  he 
was  lb  much  favoured.  He  had  wafted  no  treafure,  be- 
caufe  there  was  no  treafure  to  waile.  And  though  he 
had  reafon  to  be  grateful  for  the  king's  bounty,  he  had 
made  more  moderate  acquisitions  than  were  generally 
imagined,  and  than  others  in  his  ofnce  had  often  done, 
even  during  a  Shorter  administration. 

The  houfe  of  peers  plainly  faw,  that,  allowing  ail 
the  charge  of  the  commons  to  be  true,  Danby's  crime  fell 
not  under  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.  ;  and  though  the 
words,  treafon  and  t  .  .'.  ./.,  had  been  carefully  inlerted 
in  feveral  articles,  this  appellation  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  things,  or  fubject  him  to  the  penalties  annexed 
to  that  crime.  They  refilled,  therefore,  to  commit  Dan- 
by  upon  this  irregular  charge  :  The  commons  infilled  on 
their  demand  ;  and  a  great  conteSt  was  likely  to  arife, 
when  the  king,  who  :.  i  al  jady  oblerved  Sufficient  in- 
stances of  the  ill-aumc  ir  ::"  the  parliament,  thought  pro- 
per to  prorogue  them.  This  prorogation  was  foon  after 
followed  by  a  diiTclution  ;  a  defperate  remedy  in  the  pre-  .v?-  ,D?C' 
Sent  difpofition  of  the  nation.  But  the  difeafe,  it  muSl  of  the  \oas 
be  owned,  the  king  had  reafon  to  eSteem  defperate.  The  P*8*""** 
utmoSt  rage  had  been  discovered  by  the  commons,  on 
G  a.  account 
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CHAP,  account  of  the  popifh  plot ;  and  their  fury  began  already* 
v^,— y— '__}  to  point  againft  the  royal  family,  if  not  againft  the  throne 
1678.      itfelf.     The  duke  had  been  ftruck  at  in  feveral  motions  : 
The  treafurer  had  been  impeached  :  All  fupply  had  been 
refufed,     except  on  the    moft   difagreeable    conditions  : 
Fears,  jealoufies,  and  antipathies  were  every  day  multi- 
plying in  parliament  :    And    though    the    people    were 
ftrongly  infected  with  the  fame  prejudices,  the  king  hoped, 
that,  by  diffolving  the  prefent  cabals,  a  fet  of  men  might 
be  chofen,    more  moderate  in  their  purfuits,    and  lefs 
tainted  with  the  virulence  of  faction. 
Its  charac-        Thus  came  to  a  period  a  parliament,  which  had  fat 
to*  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign,  one  year  excepted. 

Its  conclufion  was  very  different  from  its  commencement. 
Being  elected  during  the  joy  and  feftivity  of  the  reftora- 
tion,  it  confifted  almoft  entirely  of  royalifts  ;  who  were 
difpofed  to  fupport  the  crown  by  all  the  liberality,  which 
the  habits  of  that  age  would  permit.  Alarmed  by  the 
alliance  with  France,  they  gradually  withdrew  their  con- 
fidence from  the  king  ;  and  finding  him  ftill  to  perfevere 
in  a  foreign  intereft,  they  proceeded  to  difcover  fymptoms 
of  the  moft  refractory  and  moft  jealous  difpofition.  The 
popifh  plot  puftied  them  beyond  all  bounds  of  modera- 
tion ;  and  before  their  diftblution,  they  feemed  to  be 
treading  faft  in  the  foot-fteps  of  the  laft  long  parliament, 
on  whofe  conduct  they  threw  at  firft  fuch  violent  blame. 
In  all  their  variations,  they  had  ftill  followed  the  opinion* 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation  ;  and  feemed  ever  to  be  more 
governed  by  humour  and  party  views  than  by  publk: 
intereft,  and  more  by  public  intereft  than  by  any  corrupt 
or  private  influence. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after  its 
prorogation  and  diifolution,  the  trials  of  the  pretended 
criminals  were  carried  on  ;  and  the  courts  of  judicature, 
places,  which,  if  pofiiblc,  ought  to  be  kept  more  pure 

from 
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from  injuftice  than  even  national  aflemblies  themfelves,  CHAP, 
were  ftrongly  infefted  with  the  fame  party  rage   and  bi-  t— -v— ij 
goted  prejudices.     Coleman,  the  moft  obnoxious  of  the  Tri'f70f*' , 
confpirators,  was  firft  brought  to  his  trial.     His  letters  Coleman,, 
were  produced   againft  him.      They   contained,    as    he 
himfelf  confeffed,  much  indifcretion  :  But  unlefs  fo  far 
as  it  is  illegal  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  they  feem  to  prove 
nothing   criminal,    much  lefs    treafonable  againft    him. 
Oates  and  Bedloe  depofed,  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
miffion,  figned  by  the  fuperior  of  the  jefuits,  to  be  papal 
fecretary  of  ftate,   and  had  contented  to  the  poifoning, 
fhooting,  and  (tabbing  of  the  king  :  He  had  even,    ac- 
cording to  Oates's  depofition,  advanced  a  guinea  to  pro- 
mote thofe  bloody  purpofes.      Thefe  wild   ftories  were 
confounded  with  the  projects  contained   in  his  letters  ; 
and  Coleman  received  fentence  of  death.     The  fentence 
was  foon  after  executed  upon  him  r.     He  fuffered  with 
calmnefs  and  conftancy,  and  to  the  laft  perfifted  in  the 
ftrongeft  protections  of  his  innocence. 

Coleman's  execution  was  fucceeded  by  the  trial  of  °f  Irelan,,« 
father  Ireland,  who,  it  is,  pretended,  had  figned,  toge- 
ther with  fifty  jefuits,  the  great  refolution  of  murdering 
the  king.  Grove  and  Pickering,  who  had  undertaken  to 
(hoot  him,  were  tried  at  the  fame  time.  The  only  witnefles 
againft  the  prifoners  were  ftill  Oates  and  Bedloe.  Ireland 
affirmed,  that  he  was  in  Staffordfhire  all  the  month  of 
Auguft  laft,  a  time  when  Oates's  evidence  made  him  in 
London.  He  proved  his  afTertion  by  good  evidence,  and 
would  have  proved  it  by  undoubted;  had  he  not,  moft 
iniquitoufly,  been  debarred,  while  in  prifon,  of  all  ufe 
of  pen  and  ink,  and  denied  the  liberty  of  fending  for 
witnelles.  All  thefe  men,  before  their  arraignment,  were 
condemned  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  fpec- 
tators  ;  and  to  be  a  jefuit,  or  even  a  catholic,  was  of 

y  c4cf  Dccerete, 
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C  H  A  P.  itfelf  a  fufficient  proof  of  guilt.  The  chief  juftice  z  in 
^  _^ ..  ^j  particular,  gave  fancl  ion  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
*6/S>  bigoted  fury  of  the  populace.  Inftead  of  being  council 
for  the  prifoners,  as  hi3  office  required,  he  pleaded  the 
caufe  againft  them,  brow-beat  their  witnefTes,  and  on 
every  occafion  reprefented  their  guilt  as  certain  and  un- 
controverted.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  publicly  to  affirm, 
that  the  papifts  had  not  the  fame  principles  which  pro- 
teftants  have,  and  therefore  were  not  entitled  to  that  com- 
mon credence^  which  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
latter  call  for.  And  when  the  jury  brought  in  their  ver- 
dicr.  againft  the  prifoners,  he  faid,  "  You  have  done, 
"  gentlemen,  like  very  good  fubje&s,  and  very  good 
"  Chriftians,  that  is  to  fay,  like  very  good  Proteftants  : 
"  And  now  much  good  may  their  30,000  mafles  do 
fC  them."  Alluding  to  the  mafles,  by  which  Pickering 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  murdering-  the  kino;.  All  thefe 
unhappy  men  went  to  execution,  protefting  their  inno- 
cence ;  a  circumftance,  which  made  no  impreffion  on  the 
.  *579"  fpecbators.  The  opinion,  that  the  jefuits  allowed  of  lies 
and  mental  refervations  for  promoting  a  good  caufe,  was 
at  this  time  fo  univerfally  received,  that  no  credit  was 
given  to  teftimony  delivered  cither  by  that  order,  or  by 
any  of  their  difciplcs.  It  was  forgot,  that  all  the  con- 
fpirators,  engaged  in  the  gun-powder-treafon,  and  Gar- 
net, the  jefuit,  among  the  reft,  had  freely  on  the  fcaffold 
made  confeffion  of  their  guilt. 

Though  Bedloe  had  given  information  of  Godfrey's 
murder,  he  ftill  remained  a  fingle  evidence  againft  the 
perfons  accufed  ;  and  all  the  allurements  of  profit  and 
honour  had  not  hitherto  tempted  any  one  to  confirm  the 
teftimony  of  that  informer.  At  laft,  means  were  found 
to  compleat  the  legal  evidence.  One  Prance,  a  filver- 
fmith,  and  a  catholic,  had  been  accufed  by  Bedloe  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  \  and  upon  his  denial 
*  Sir  William  Scrocges, 
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had  been  thrown  into  prifon,  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  Cf*^p. 
and  confined  to  the  condemned  hole,  a  place  cold,  dark,  \^-v-W; 
and  full  of  naftinefs.  Such  rigours  were  fuppofed  to  be  1679. • 
exercifed  by  orders  from  the  fecret  committee  of  lorda, 
particularly  Shaftefbury  and  Buckingham  ;  who,  in  ex- 
amining the  prifoners,  ufually  employed  (as  it  is  faid, 
and  indeed  fufficiently  proved)  threatenings  and  promifes, 
rigour  and  indulgence,  and  every  art,  under  pretence  of 
extortinp-  the  truth  from  them.  Prance  had  not  courage 
to  refift,  but  confeffed  himfelf  an  accomplice  in  God- 
frey's murder.  Being  afked  concerning  the  plot,  he 
alfo  thought  proper  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  con- 
veyed fome  intelligence  to  the  council.  Among  other 
abfurd  circumflances,  he  faid,  that  one  L<eFevre  bought 
a  fecond-hand  fword  of  him  ;  becaufe  he  knew  not,  as 
he  faid,  what  times  were  at  hand  :  And  Prance  ex- 
prefling  fome  concern  for  poor  tradefmen,  if  fuch  times 
came  ;  Le  Fevre  replied,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
tradefmen,  if  the  catholic  religion  v/ere  reftored  :  And 
particularly,  that  there  would  be  more  church  work  for 
filverfmiths.  But  all  this  information,  with  regard  to 
the  plot  as  well  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  Prance  fo- 
lemnly  retracted,  both  before  the  king  and  the  fecret 
committee :  And  being  again  thrown  into  prifon,  he  was 
induced,  by  new  terrors  and  new  fufferings,  to  confirm 
his  firft-  informationj  and  was  now  produced  as  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence. 

Hill,  Green  and  Berry  were  tried  for  Godfrey^ 
murder ;  all  of  them  men  of  low  fbtions.  Hill  was 
lervant  to  a  phyfician  :  The  other  two  belonged  to  the 
popifh  chapel  at  Somerfet-houfe.  It  is  needlefs  to  run 
over  all  the  particulars  of  a  long  trial  :  It  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  Bedloe's  evidence  and  Prance's  were 
in  many  circumflances  totally  irreconcileable ;  that  both 
ff  thern  laboured  under  unfurmountable  difficulties,  not 
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New  elec- 
tions* 


to  fay  grofs  abfurdities ;  and  that  they  were  invalidated 
by  contrary  evidence,  which  is  altogether  convincing. 
But  all  was  in  vain  :  The  prifoners  were  condemned  and 
executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their  execution; 
and  as  Berry  died  a  proteftant,  this  circumftance  was 
regarded  as  very  confiderable  :  But  inftead  of  its  giving 
fome  check  to  the  general  credulity  of  the  people,  men 
were  only  furprifed,  that  a  proteftant  could  be  induced  at 
his  death  to  perfrit  in  fo  manifeft  a  falfhood. 

As  the  army  could  neither  be  kept  up,  nor  difbanded 
without  money,  the  king,  how  little  hopes  foever  he 
could  entertain  of  more  compliance,  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  fummon  a  new  parliament.  The  blood, 
already  fhed  on  account  of  the  popifh  plot,  inftead  of 
fatiating  the  people,  ferved  only  as  an  incentive  to  their 
fury ;  and  each  conviction  of  a  criminal  was  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  thofe  horrible  defigns,  afcribed 
to  the  papifts.  This  election  is  perhaps  the  firft  in 
England,  which,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
narchy, had  been  carried  on  by  a  violent  conteft  between 
the  parties,  and  where  the  court  interefted  itfelf,  to  a 
high  decree,  in  the  choice  of  the  national  reprefentatives. 
But  all  its  efforts  were  fruitlefs,  in  oppofition  to  the 
torrent  of  prejudices,  which  prevailed.  Religion,  li- 
bertv,  property,  even  the  lives  of  men  were  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  at  ftake ;  and  no  fecurity,  it  was  thought, 
except  in  a  vigilant  parliament,  could  be  found  againft 
the  impious  and  bloody  confpirators.  Were  there  any 
part  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  ferment,  occ.Jioned  by 
the  popifh  plot,  had  not  as  yet  propagated  itfelf;  the  new 
elections,  by  interefting  the  whole  people  in  public  con- 
cerns, tended  to  difTufe  it  into  the  rcmoteft  corner;  and 
the  confirmation,  univerfally  excited,  proved  an  excel- 
lent engine  for  influencing  the  electors.  All  the  zealots 
/.      -•     -    :  pwrLuaaent  were  re-chofrn  :  New  ones  « 

add 
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added :    The  prefbyterians  in   particular,  being  tranf-  CHAP, 
ported  with  the  moft  inveterate  antipathy  againft  popery,  ■_  -T-  ,_f 
were  very  active  and  very  fuccefsful   in  the  elections.      l679« 
That  party,  it  is  faid,  firft  began  at  this  time  the  abufe 
of  fplitting  their  freeholds,  in  order  to  multiply  votes 
and  electors.     By  accounts,  which  came  from  every  part 
of  England,    it   was   concluded,    that  the   new  repre- 
fentatives   would,    if  poflible,   exceed    the  old   in  their 
refractory  oppofition  to  the  court,  and  furious  perfecution 
of  the  catholics. 

The  king  was  alarmed,  when  he  faw  fo  dreadful  a 
tempeft  arife  from  fuch  fmall  and  unaccountable  begin- 
nings. His  life,  if  Oates  and  Bedloe's  information  was 
true,  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  catholics :  Even  the 
duke's  was  in  danger:  The  higher,  therefore,  the  rage 
mounted  againft  popery,  the  more  fhould  the  nation  have- 
been  reconciled  to  thefe  two  princes,  in  whom,  it  ap- 
peared, the  church  of  Rome  repofed  no  confidence.  But 
there  is  a  fophiftry,  which  attends  all  the  paflions ; 
efpecially  thofe  into  which  the  populace  enter.  Men 
gave  credit  to  the  informers,  fo  far  as  concerned  the  guilt 
of  the  catholics  :  But  they  ftill  retained  their  old  fuf- 
picions,  that  thefe  religionifts  were  fecretly  favoured  by 
the  king,  and  had  obtained  the  moft  entire  afcendant 
over  his  brother.  Charles  had  too  much  penetration  not 
to  fee  the  danger,  to  which  the  fucceflion,  and  even  his 
own  crown  and  dignity,  now  ftood  expofed.  A  numerous 
party,  he  found,  was  formed  againfr.  him ;  on  the  one 
hand,  compofed  of  a  populace,  fo  credulous  from  pre- 
judice, fo  blinded  with  religious  antipathy,  as  implicitly 
to  believe  the  moft  palpable  abfurdities ;  and  conducted, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  leaders  fo  little  fcrupulous,  as  to 
endeavour,  by  encouraging  perjury,  fubornation,  lyes, 
impoftures,  and  even  by  fhedding  innocent  blood,  to 
gratify  their  own  furious  ambition,  and  fubvert  all  legal 

authority. 
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CHAP,  authority.  Rouzed  from  his  lethargy  by  fo  imminent  a 
t^^^j  peril,  he  began  to  exert  that  vigour  of  mind,  of  which* 
*679*  on  great  occafions,  he  was  not  deftitute  ;  and  without 
quitting  in  appearance  his  ufual  facility  of  temper,  he 
collected  an  induftry,  firmnefs,  vigilance,  of  which  he 
was  believed  altogether  incapable.  Thefe  qualities, 
joined  to  dexterity  and  judgment,  conducted  him  happily 
through  the  many  fhoals,  which  furrounded  him  ;  and  he 
was  at  lall  able  to  make  the  florin  fall  on  the  heads  of 
thofe  who  had  blindly  raifed,  or  artfully  conducted  it. 

One  chief  ftep,  which  the  king  took,  towards  grati- 
fying and  appeafmg  his  people  and  parliament,  was* 
defiring  the  duke  to  withdraw  beyond  fea,  that  no  farther 
fufpicion  might  remain  of  the  influence  of  popim  coun- 
fels.  The  duke  readily  complied  ;  but  firft  required  an 
Order  for  that  purpofe,  figned  by  the  king ;  left  his 
abfence  fhould  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  fear  or  of 
guilt.  He  alfo  defired,  that  his  brother  mould  fatisfy 
him,  as  well  as  the  public,  by  a  public  declaration  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
Duke  of  James  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  king's  natural  foM 

Monmouth,  ^y  Lucv  Walters,  and  born  about  ten  years  before  the 
reftoration.  He  pofTefled  all  the  qualities,  which  could 
engage  the  affections  of  the  populace ;  a  diftinguifhed 
valour,  an  affable  addrefs,  a  thoughtlefs  gcnerofity,  a 
graceful  perfon.  He  rofe  ftill  higher  in  the  public 
favour,  by  reafon  of  the  univcrfal  hatred,  to  which  the" 
duke,  on  account  of  his  religion,  was  expofed.  Mon- 
mouth's capacity  was  mean  ;  his  temper  pliant:  So  that,- 
notwithstanding  his  great  popularity,  he  had  never  been 
dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  rcfigned  hlmfe'lf  to  the- 
guidance  of  Shaftefbury,  a  man  of  fuch  a  refllcfs  temper, 
fuch  fubtle  wit,  and  fuch  abandoned  principles.  That 
daring  politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes 
of  fuccccding  to  the  crowm     The  ftory  of  a  contract  of 

marriage^ 
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marriage,    pafied   between   the   king   and   Monmouth's  chap, 
mother,  and  fecretly  kept  in  a  certain  black  box,  had  been  <^J.-„-  '_§ 
induftrioufly  fpread  abroad,  and  was  greedily  received  by      »*73. 
the  multitude.     As  the  horrors  of  popery  ftill  pre/Ted 
harder  on  them,  they  might  be  induced,  either  to  adopt 
that  fiction,  as  they  had  already  done  many  others  more 
incredible,  or  to  commit  open  violation  on  the  right  of 
fucceffion.     And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was  hoped, 
to  perfuade  the  king,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  fon, 
to  give  him  the  preference  above  a  brother,  who,  by  his 
imprudent  bigotry,  had  involved  him  in  fuch  inextricable 
difficulties.     But  Charles,   in  order  to  cut  off  all  fuch 
expectations,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  duke's  apprehen- 
fions,  took  care,  in  full  council,  to  make  a  declaration 
of  Monmouth's  illegitimacy,  and  to  deny  all  promife  of 
marriage  with  his  mother.     The  duke,  being  gratifyed 
in  fo  reafonable  a  requefr,  willingly  complied  with  the  York  retira 
king's  defire,  and  retired  to  BrufTels. 

But  the  king  foon  found,  that,  notwithstanding  this  6th  March, 
precaution,  notwithstanding  his  concurrence  in  the  m**tpar 
profecution  of  the  popifh  plot,  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
which  he  exprefTed,  and  even  at  this  time  exercifed 
againft  the  catholics  ;  he  had  no  wife  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  parliament.  The  refractory  humour  of  the 
lower  houfe  appeared  in  the  firft  ftep,  which  they  took 
upon  their  afTembling.  It  had  ever  been  ufual  for  the 
commons,  in  the  election  of  their  fpeaker,  to  confult  the 
inclinations  of  the  Sovereign;  and  even  the  long  parlia- 
ment in  1641  had  not  thought  proper  to  depart  from  (o 
eftablifhed  a  cufbm.  The  king  now  defired,  that  the 
choice  fhould  fall  on  Sir  Thomas  Meres  :  But  Seymour, 
fpeaker  to  the  laft  parliament,  was  inftantly  called  to  the 
chair,  by  a  vote  which  feemed  unanimous.  The  kin^r, 
when  Seymour  was  prefented  to  him  for  his  approbation, 
rejected  him,  and  ordered  the  commons  to  proceed  to  a 
3  new 
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CHAP.  new  choice.  A  great  flame  was  excited.  The  commons 
t__  _^j  maintained,  that  the  king's  approbation  was  merely  a 
l679-  form,  and  that  he  could  not,  without  giving  a  reafon, 
reject  the  fpeaker  chofen :  The  king,  that,  fmce  he  had 
the  power  of  rejecting,  he  might,  if  he  pleafed,  keep 
the  reafon  in  his  own  breaft.  As  the  queftion  had  never 
before  been  ftarted,  it  might  feem  difficult  to  find  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  it  could  be  decided  a.  By  way  of 
compromife,  it  was  agreed  to  fet  afide  both  candidates. 
Gregory,  a  lawyer,  was  chofen  ;  and  the  election  was 
ratified  by  the  king.  It  has  ever  fmce  been  understood* 
that  the  choice  of  the  fpeaker  li«s  in  the  houfe  j  but  that 
the  king  retains  the  power  of  rejecting  any  perfon  dif- 
agreeable  to  him. 

Seymour  was  deemed  a  great  enemy  to  Danby  ;  and 
it  was  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  as  commonly 
fuppofed,  which  had  engaged  the  king  to  enter  into  this 

Danby'sim-  ill-timed  controverfy  with  the  commons.     The  impeach-. 

f>eachmeot.  ment,  therefore,  of  Danby  was  on  that  account  the 
fooner  revived  ;  and  it  was  maintained  by  the  commons, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  intervening  diffolution,  every 
part  of  that  proceeding  flood  in  the  fame  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  the  laft  parliament :  A  preten- 
tion, which,  though  unufual,  feems  tacitly  to  have  been,, • 
yielded  them.  The  king  had  before  hand  had  the  pre- 
caution to  grant  a  pardon  to  Danby  ;  and,  in  order  to 
fcreen  the  chancellor  from  all  attacks  by  the  commons, 
he  had  taken  the  great  feal  into  his  own  hands,  and  had 
himfelf  affixed  it  to  the  parchment.  He  tokl  the  parlia- 
ment, that,  as  Danby  had  acted   in  every  thing  by  hi3 

a  In  1566,  the  fpeaker  faid  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  th.w  without  her  allow- 
ance the  election  of  the  houfe  was  of  no  fignific.mce.  D'Ewes's  Journal, 
p.  97.  In  the  parliament  1591,  1  533,  'he  fpeaker,  who  was  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  advances  a  like  pofition.  D'Ewes,  p.  459.  Townfliend,  p.  35. 
So  that  this  pretenfion  of  the  commons  fcems  to  have  been  fomewhat  new  j 
iikc  m-ny  of  their  other  powers  ani!  privileget, 

orders^ 
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orders,  he  was  in  no  refpeft  criminal ;    that  his  pardon,  chap. 

however,  he  wouid  infift  upon  ;  and  if  it  mould  be  found  v_ ^j 

any  wife  defective  in  form,  he  would  renew  it  again  and      l679« 
again,  till  it  mould  be  rendered  entirely  compleat :    But 
that  he  was  refolved  to  deprive  him  of  all  employments, 
and  to  remove  him  from  court. 

The  Commons  were  no  wife  fatisfied  with  this  con* 
ceffion.  They  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  com- 
mons. The  prerogative  of  mercy  had  been  hitherto 
underftood  to  be  altogether  unlimited  in  the  kin<r  ;  and 
this  pretenficn  of  the  commons,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
was  entirely  new.  It  was  however  not  unfuitable  to  the 
genius  of  a  monarchy,  ftricfJy  limited  ;  where  the  king's 
minifters  are  fuppofed  to  be  for  ever  accountable  to 
national  aflemblies,  even  for  fuch  abufes  of  power  as 
they  may  commit  by  orders  from  their  mailer.  The 
prefent  emergence,  while  the  nation  was  fo  highly  in- 
flamed, was  the  proper  time  for  pufhing  fuch  popular 
claims  ;  and  the  commons  failed  not  to  avail  themfelves 
of  this  advantage.  They  ftill  infifted  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Danby.  The  peers,  in  compliance  with  them, 
departed  from  their  former  fcruples,  and  ordered  Danby 
to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  Danby  abfconded.  The 
commons  palled  a  bill,  appointing  him  to  furrendcr 
himfelf  before  a  certain  day,  or,  in  default  of  it,  at- 
tainting him.  A  bill  had  palled  the  upper  houfe,  miti- 
gating the  penalty  to  banifhment ;  but  after  fome  con- 
ferences, the  peers  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  violence 
of  the  commons ;  and  the  bill  of  attainder  was  carried. 
Rather  than  undergo  fuch  fevere  penalties,  Danby  ap- 
peared, and  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 

While  a  proteftant  nobleman  met  with  fuch  violent 
profecution,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  catholics  would  be 
over-looked   by  the  zealous  commons,     The  credit  of 

Vol.  VIII,  H  'the 
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C  m  A  p.  tne  popjfh  plot  fliil  flood  upon  the  oaths  of  a  few  m- 
»*_-. v—.^  famous  witnefTes.  Though  fuch  immenfe  preparations 
T  1;fft  9'l  werc  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  in  the  very  bowels  of 
the  kingdom,  no  traces  of  them,  after  the  moit  rigorous 
enquiry,  had  as  yet  appeared.  Though  fo  many  thou- 
faiids,,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  dreadful  iccret ;  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  remorfe, 
nor  levity,  nor  fufpicions,  nor  private  refentment  had 
engaged  any  one  to  confirm  the  evidence.  Though  the 
catholics,  particularly  the  jefuits,  were  represented  as 
guilty  of  the  utmoft  indifcretion,  infomuch  that  they 
talked  of  the  king's  murder  as  common  news,  and  wrote 
of  it  in  plain  terms  by  the  common  poft ;  yet,  among 
the  great  number  of  letters  feized,  no  one  contained  any 
part  of  fo  complicated  a  confpiracy.  Though  the  in- 
formers pretended,  that,  even  after  they  had  refolved  to 
betray  the  fecret,  many  treafonable  commifllons  and 
papers  had  palled  through  their  hands ;  they  had  not  had 
the  precaution  to  keep  any  one  of  them,  in  order  to 
fortify  their  evidence.  But  all  thefe  difficulties*  and  a 
thoufand  more,  were  not  found  too  hard  of  digeflion  by 
the  nation  and  parliament.  The  profecution  and  farther 
tlifcovery  of  the  plot  were  frill  the  object  of  general  con- 
cern. The  commons  voted,  that,  if  the  king  fhould 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  they  would  revenge  his  death 
upon  the  papifts  ;  not  reflecting  that  that  feiSl  were  not 
his  only  enemies.  They  promifed  rewards  to  new  dif- 
covercrs  ;  not  confiuering  the  danger,  which  they  in- 
curred, of  granting  bribes  to  perjury.  They  made 
Bedloe  a  prefent  of  500  pounds  j  and  particularly  re- 
commended the  care  of  -his  fafety  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. Colonel  Sackvillc,  a  member,  having,  in  a 
private  company,  fpoken  opprobrioufly  of  tiiofe  who 
affirmed  that  there  was  any  plot,  was  expelled  thehoufe. 
The  peers  gave  power  to  their  committees  to  fend  for  and 
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examine  fuch  as  would  maintain  the  innocence  of  thofe  chap. 

who  had  been   condemned    for   the  plot.      A  pamphlet  ■_    -y ,_y 

having  been  published  to  difcredit  the  informers,  and  to  l679« 
vindicate  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower,  thefe  lords 
were  required  to  difcover  the  author,  and  thereby  to 
expofe  their  own  advocate  to  profecution.  And  both 
houfes  concurred  in  renewing  the  former  vote,  that  the 
papifts  had  undoubtedly  entered  into  a  horrid  and  treafon- 
able  confpiracy  againft  the  king,  the  ftate,  and  the  pro- 
teftant  religion. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  extreme  violence,  in 
profecution  of  fo  abfurd  an  impofture,  difgraces  the 
noble  caufe  of  libertv,  in  which  the  parliament  was 
engaged.  We  may  even  conclude  from  fuch  impatience 
of  contradiction,  that  the  profecutors  themfelves  retained 
a  fecret  fufpicion,  that  the  general  belief  was  but  ill 
grounded.  The  politicians  among  them  were  afraid  to 
let  in  light,  left  it  might  put  an  end  to  fo  ufefu!  a  delu- 
iion  :  The  weaker  and  lefs  difhcnefl  party  took  care,  by 
turning  their  eyes  afide,  not  to  fee  a  truth,  fo  oppofite  to 
thofe  furious  pafiions,  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and 
in  which  they  were  determined  obftinately  to  perfevere. 

Sir  William  Temple  had  been  lately  recalled  from 
his  foreign  employments  ;  and  the  king,  who,  after  the 
removal  of  Danby,  had  no  one  with  whom  he  could  io 
much  as  difcourfe  with  freedom  of  public  affairs,  was 
refolved,  upon  Coventry's  difmifHon,  to  make  him  one 
of  his  fecretaries  of  ftate.  But  that  philofophical  patriot, 
too  little  interefted  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  too  full 
of  fpleen  and  delicacy  for  the  noify  turbulence  of  popular 
afTemblies,  was  alarmed  at  the  univerfal  difcontents  and 
jealoufies,  which  prevailed,  and  was  determined  to  make 
his  retreat,  as  foon  as  poflible,  from  a  fcene  which 
threatened   fuch  confufion.     Meanwhile,  he  could  not 

H  &  refufe 
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CHAP.  refufe  the  confidence,  with  which  his  matter  honoured 

LXVII.  II- 

\^^v^mj  him  ;    and  he  refolved  to  employ  it  to  the  public  fervicc. 

,679-  He  reprefented  to  the  king,  that,  as  the  jealoufies  of  the 
nation  were  extreme,  it  was  necefTary  to  cure  them  by 
fome  new  remedy,  and  to  reftore  that  mutual  confidence, 
fo  requifite  for  the  fafety  both  of  king  and  people:  That 
to  refufe  every  thing  to  the  parliament  in  their  prefent 
difpofition,  or  to  yield  every  thing,  was  equally  danger- 
ous to  the  conftitution  as  well  as  to  public  tranquillity  : 
That  if  the  kino-  would  introduce  into  his  councils  fuch 
men  as  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  people,  fewer  con- 
ceffions  would  probably  be  required ;  or  if  unreafonable 
demands  were  made,  the  king,  under  the  fanction  of 
fuch  counfellors,  might  be  enabled,  with  the  greater 
fafety,  to  refufe  them  :  And  that  the  heads  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  being  gratified  with  the  king's  favour,  would 
probably  abate  of  that  violence,  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured at  prefent  to  pay  court  to  the  multitude. 

New  coun-  Thr  king  afTented  to  thefe  reafons;  and,  in  concert 
with  Temple,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  privy-council, 
without  whofe  advice  he  declared  himfelf  determined  for 
the  future  to  take  no  mcafure  of  importance.  This 
council  was  to  confiff.  of  thirty  perfons,  and  was  never 
to  exceed  that  number.  Fifteen  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  crown  were  to  be  continued,  who,  it  was  fuppofed, 
would  adhere  to  the  king,  and,  in  cafe  of  any  extremity, 
oppofe  the  exorbitancies  of  faction.  The  other  half  of 
the  council  was  to  be  com  poled,  either  of  men  of  cha- 
racter, detached  from  the  court,  or  of  thofe  who  pofiefted 
chief  credit  in  both  houfes.  And  the  king,  in  filling  up 
the  names  of  his  new  council,  was  glad  to  find,  that  th<_- 
members,  in  land  and  offices,  poflefled  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  pounds  a  year;  a  fum  nearly  equal  to  the  v. 
property  of  the   houfe  of  commons,   againft  \\ 
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lence  the  new  council  was  intended  as  a  barrier  to  the  chap. 
i  k  lxvii. 

throne  .  ^_  _j 

This  experiment  was  tried,  and  feemed  at  firft  to  r'79'« 
give  fome  fatisfaclion  to  the  public.  The  earl  of  Eflex, 
a  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  fon  of  that  lord  Capel 
who  had  been  beheaded  a  little  after  the  late  king,  was 
created  treafurer  in  place  of  Danby:  The  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, a  man  of  intrigue  and  capacity,  was  made 
fecretary  of  ftate :  Vifcount  Halifax,  a  fine  genius, 
poirelTed  of  learning,  eloquence,  induftry,  but  fubjecT: 
to  inquietude,  and  fond  of  refinements,  was  admitted 
into  the  council.  Thefe  three,  together  with  Temple, 
who  often  joined  them,  though  he  kept  himfelf  more 
detached  from  public  bufinefs,  formed  a  kind  of  cabinet 
council,  from  which  all  affairs  received  their  firft  digef- 
tion.  Shaftefbury  was  made  prefident  of  the  council  ; 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Temple,  who  foretold  the  con- 
fequence  of  admitting  a  man  of  fo  dangerous  a  character 
into  any  part  of  the  public  adminiftration. 

As  Temple  forefaw,  it  happened.  Shaftefbury,  find- 
ing, that  he  poiTefTed  no  more  than  the  appearance  of 
court-favour,  was  refolved  ftill  to  adhere  to  the  popular 
party,  by  whofe  attachment  he  enjoyed  an  undifputed 
iuperiority  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  pofFtfled  great  in- 
fluence in  the  other.  The  very  appearance  of  court- 
favour,  empty  as  it  was,  tended  to  render  him  more 
dangerous.     His  partizans,  obferving  the  progrefs  which 

fe  Their  names  were  :  Prince  Rupert,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  lord 
Finch,  chancellor,  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  prefident,  earl  of  Anglrf?a,  privy 
feal,  duke  of  Albemarle,  duke  of  Monmouth,  duke  of  Nevvcaftle,  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  duke  of  Ormofid,  marquefs  of  Winchester,  marqjefs  of 
Worcefter,  earl  of  Arlington,  earl  of  Saiifbury,  earl  of  Bridgwater,  earl  of 
Sunderland,  earl  of  Efl'ex,  earl  of  Bath,  vifcount  Fauconberg,  vifcount 
Halifax,  b.ih.ip  of  London,  lord  Robarts,  lord  Hollis,  lord  Ruffd,  lord 
Cavendifh,  feoeury  Coventry,  Sir  Francis  North,  chief  juftice,  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  Sir  John  Ernley,  Sir  Thomas  Chichcly,  Sir  William  jTemple, 
Edward  Seymour,  Henry  Powle, 

H3  & 
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C  h  A  P.  he  had  already  made,  hoped,  that  he  would  focn  acquire 

V^r-..-^,    the  entire  afcendant ;    and  he  conftantly  flattered  them, 

l679«       that,  if  they  perfiiled   in  their  purpofe,  the  king,  from 

indolence,  and   neceflity,  and  fondnefs  for  Monmouth, 

would  at  laft  be  induced,    even  at  the  expence  of  his 

brother's  right,  to  make  them  every  conceflion. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery,  as  well  as  jealoufy 
of  the  k'ng  and  duke,  had  taken  too  fair.  pofTefTion  of 
men's  minds,  to  be  removed  by  fo  feeble  a  remedy,  as 
this  new  council,  projected  by  Temple.    The  commons, 
foon  after  the  eftabliihment  of  that  council,  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  vote  unanimoufly,    "  That  the  duke  of  York's 
'*  being  a  papift,  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the 
<c  crown,    had    given    the   higheft   countenance   to  the 
"  prefent  confpiracies  and  defigns  of  the  papifts  againft 
<c  the  king  and   the  protectant  religion."      It  was  ex- 
pected, that  a  bill  for  excluding  him  the  throne  would 
foon  be  brought  in.     To  prevent  this  bold  meafure,  the 
king  concerted  fome  limitations,  which  he  propofed  to 
the  parliament.    He  introduced  his  plan  by  the  following 
gracious  expreflions  :    "  And  to  fhew  you,  that,  while 
"  you  are  doing  your  parts,  my  thoughts  have  not  been 
"  mifemployed,   but  that  it  is  my  conftant  care  to  do 
"  every  thing,    that  may    preferve   your    religion,  and 
tc  fecuie  it  for  the  future   in  all  events,  I   have  com- 
"  manded  my  lord  chancellor  to  mention  feveral  par- 
P*  ticulars ;    which,  I  hope,  will  be  an  evidence,  that, 
<c  in  all   things,  which  concern  the  public  fecurity,  I 
"  {hall  not  follow  your  zeal,  but  lead  it." 
Limitations       The   limitations    projected   were  of  the    utmoft  im- 
cn  a  popi*   portance,  and  deprived  the  fucceflbr  of  the  chief  branches 

fucc-fljr.  ,  Ail 

of  royalty.  A  method  was  there  chalked  out,  by  which 
the  rtfet'ion,  on  every  new  reign,  could  be  endured  of 
having  a  parliament,  which  the  king  mould  not,  for  a 
certain  time,  have  it  in  his  power  to  diflblve,      In  i 

of 
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of  a  popiih  fucceflor,  the  prince  was  to  forfeit  the  right  c  H  A  p* 
of  conferring  any  ecclefiaftical  preferments  :  No  member  i_  -^  _j 
•of  the  privy  council,  no  judo;e  of  the  common  law  or  in       ,f79» 
chancery,  was  to  be  put  in  or  difplaced  but  by  confent 
of  parliament:  And  the  fame  precaution  was  extended  to 
the  military  part  of  the  government;    to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  to  all 
officers  of  the  navy.     The  chancellor  of  himfelf  added, 
"  It  is  hard  to  invent  another  reftraint;  confidering  how 
<4  much  the  revenue  will  depend  upon   the  confent  of 
*'  parliament,  and  how  impoffible  it  is  to  raife  money 
**  without  fuch  confent.     But  yet,  if  any  thing  elfe  can 
**  occur  to   the  wifdom  of  parliament,  which  may  far- 
"  ther  fecure  religion  and  liberty  againft  a  popim  fuc- 
•"  ceflbr,  without  defeating  the  right  of  fuccefiion  itfelf, 
"  his  majefty  will  readily  confent  to  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  when  thefe  limitations  were 
fir  ft  laid  before  the  council,  Shaftefbury  and  Temple 
were  the  only  members,  who  argued  againft  them.  The 
reafons,  which  they  employed,  were  diametrically  oppo- 
site. Shaftefbury's  opinion  was,  that  the  reftraints  were 
inefficient ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  total  exclufion  of 
the  duke  could  give  a  proper  fecurity  to  the  kingdom. 
Temple  ca  the  other  hand  thought,  that  the  reftraints 
were  fo  rigorous  as  even  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  ;  and 
that  (hackles,  put  upon  a  popifli  fucceflbr,  would  not 
afterwards  be  eafily  caft  off  by  a  protectant.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  duke  was  extremely  alarmed  when  he  heard 
of  this  ftep  taken  by  the  king,  and  that  he  was  better 
pleafed  even  with  the  biil  of  exclufion  itfelf,  which,  he 
thought,  by  reafon  of  its  violence  and  injuftice,  could 
never  poiTibly  be  carried  into  execution.  There  is  alfo 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  king  would  not  have  gone  fo 
far,  had  he  not  expected,  from  the  extreme  fury  of  the 
common?,  that  his  conceflions  would  be  rejected,  and 

II  4  that 
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Ct*S  A,p*  that  the  blame  of  not  forming;  a  reafonablc  accommodation 
LXVIf.  p 

t^-v— ^;  would  by  that  means  lie  entirely  at  their  door. 
iojQ*  XT  foon  appeared,  that  Charles  had  entertained  a  juft 

opinion  of  the  difpofition  of  the  houfe.  So  much  were 
the  commons  actuated  by  the  cabals  of  Shaftefoury  and 
other  malcontents ;  fuch  violent  antipathy  prevailed  againfl 
popery,  that  the  king's  conceflions,  though  much  more 
important  than   could   reafonably    have   been    expected, 

Bill  of  pp  were  not  embraced.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total 
UJ°r"  exclufion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland.  It  was  declared  that  the  fovereignty  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  upon  the  king's  death  or  refignation,  fhould 
devolve  to  the  perfon  next  in  fucceflion  after  the  duke  ; 
that  all  acts  of  royalty,  which  that  prince  fhould  after- 
wards perform,  fhould  not  only  be  void,  but  be  deemed 
treafon ;  that  if  he  fo  much  as  entered  any  of  thefe 
dominions,  he  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  fame 
offence ;  and  that  all  who  fupported  his  title,  mould  be 
punifhed  as  rebels  and  traitors.  This  important  bill, 
which  implied  baniihment  as  well  as  exclufion,  pafl'cd 
the  lower  houfe  by  a  majority  of  feventy-nine. 

The  commons  were  not  fo  wholly  employed  about  the 
exclufion-bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  fecurities  to  liberty. 
The  country  party,  during  all  the  laft  parliament,  had 
exclaimed  much  againfr.  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  the 
members ;  and  the  fame  reproach  had  been  renewed 
agajnft  the  prefent  parliament.  An  enquiry  was  made 
into  a  complaint,  which  was  fo  dangerous  to  the  honour 
of  that  afTcmbly  ;  but  very  little  foundation  was  found  for 
it.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  the  pay-maftcr,  confefled 
to  the  houfe,  that  nine  members  received  penfions  to  the 
amount  of  three  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  :  And 
after  a  rigorous  enquiry  by  a  fecret  committee,  eight 
more  penfioners  were  difcovcred.  A  fum  alio,  about 
twelve  thoufand  pounds,  had  been  occafionally  given  op 

lent 
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lent  to  others.     The  writers  of  that  age  pretend,  that    CHAP, 

LXV1I 
ClifFord  and  Danby  had  adopted  oppofite  maxims  with  t  — v- j| 

regard  to  pecuniary  influence.     The  former  endeavoured      *679* 

to  sain  the  leaders  and  orators  of  the  houfe,  and  deemed 

the   others  of  no  confequence.     The  latter  thought  it 

fufficient  to  gain  a  majority,  however  compofed.     It  is 

Jikely,  that  the  means,  rather  than  the  intention,  were 

wanting  to  both  thefe  minifters. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  difficult  entirely  to 
exclude  them,  are  dangerous  expedients  for  government; 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  againft,  nor  too 
vehemently  decried  by  every  one  who  has  a  regard  to  the 
virtue  and  liberty  of  a  nation.  The  influence,  however, 
which  the  crown  acquires  from  the  difpofal  of  places, 
honours,  and  preferments,  is  to  be  efteemed  of  a  different 
nature.  This  engine  of  power  may  become  too  forcible, 
but  it  cannot  altogether  be  abolifhed,  without  the  total 
deflru£lion  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all  regular  autho- 
rity. But  the  commons  at  this  time  were  fo  jealous  of 
the  crown,  that  they  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  twice 
read,  excluding  from  the  lower  houfe  all  who  pofTefTed 
any  lucrative  office. 

The  {landing  army  and  the  king's  guards  were  by  the 
commons  voted  to  be  illegal  :  A  new  pretention,  it  muft 
be  conferred  ;  but  neceflary  for  the  full  fecurity  of  liberty 
and  a  limited  constitution. 

Arbitrary  imprifonment  is  a  grievance,  which,  in  Habeas  cor* 
fome  degree,  has  place  almoft  in  every  government, 
except  in  that  of  Britain  ;  and  our  abfolute  fecurity  from 
it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  prefent  parliament ;  a  merit, 
which  makes  fome  atonement  for  the  faction  and  violence, 
into  which  their  prejudices  had,  in  other  particulars, 
betrayed  them.  The  great  charter  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty;  the  petition  of  right  had 
renewed  and  extended  it  j    but  fome  provifions  were  ftill 

wanting, 
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wanting,  to  render  it  complete,  and  prevent  all  evafion 
or  delay  from  minifters  and  judges.  The  act  of  habeas 
*679*  corpus,  paffed  this  feilion,  ferved  thefe  purpofes.  By  this 
act,  it  was  prohibited  to  fend  any  one  to  a  prifon  beyond 
fea.  No  judge,  under  fevere  penalties,  mull  refufe  to 
any  prifoner  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  gaoler 
was  directed  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prifoner 
(whence  the  writ  has  its  name)  and  to  certify  the  caufe 
of  his  detainer  and  imprifonment.  If  the  gaol  lay  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  muft  be  obeyed  in 
three  days  ;  and  fo  proportionably  for  greater  diftances  : 
Every  prifoner  muft  be  indicted  the  firft  term  after  his 
commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  fubfequent  term. 
And  no  man,  after  being  enlarged  by  order  of  court, 
can  be  recommitted  for  the  fame  offence.  This  law  feems 
neceffary  for  the  protection  of  liberty  in  a  mixed  monar- 
chy ;  and  as  it  has  not  place  in  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  confideration  alone  may  induce  us  to  prefer 
our  prefent  conftitution  to  all  others.  It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  confefIed,  that  there  is  fome  difficulty  to  reconcile 
with  fuch  extreme  liberty  the  full  fecurity  of  government 
and  the  regular  police  of  a  ftate,  efpeciully  that  of  great 
cities. 

During  thefe  zealous  efforts  for  the  protection  of 
liberty,  no  complaifance  for  the  crown  was  difcoyered  by 
this  parliament.  The  king's  revenue  lay  under  great 
debts  and  anticipations  :  Thofe  branches,  granted  in  the 
years  1669  and  1670,  were  ready  to  expire  :  And  the 
fleet  was  reprefented  by  the  king  to  be  in  great  decay  and 
difordcr.  But  the  commons,  inftead  of  being  affected 
by  thefe  diftreffes  of  the  crown,  trufted  chiefly  to  them 
for  palling  the  exclufion-bill,  and  for  punifhing  and  dif- 
placing  all  the  minifters,  who  were  obnoxious  to  them. 
They  were  therefore  in  no  hafte  to  relieve  the  king  ;  and 
grew  only  the  more  affuming  on  account  of  his  complaints 

and 
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and  uneafinefs.  Jealous  however  of  the  army,  they 
granted  the  fame  fum  of  206,000  pounds,  which  had 
been  voted  for  difbanding  it  by  the  laft  parliament ; 
though  the  vote,  by  reafon  of  the  fubfequent  prorogation 
and  diflblution,  joined  to  fome  fcruples  of  the  lords,  had 
not  been  carried  into  an  a£t.  This  money  was  appro- 
priated by  very  ftrict  claufes;  but  the  commons  infifted 
not  as  formerly  upon  its  being  paid  into  the  chamber  of 
London. 

The  impeachment  of  the  five  popifh  lords  in  the 
Tower,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried  on 
with  vigour.  The  power  of  this  minifter  and  his  credit 
with  the  king,  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  leaders  ;  and  the  commons  hoped,  that,  if  he 
were  pufhed  to  extremity,  he  would  be  obliged,  in  order 
to  juftify  his  own  conduct,  to  lay  open  the  whole  intrigue 
of  the  French  alliance,  which  they  fufpected  to  contain 
a  fecret  of  the  mod  dangerous  nature.  The  king,  on 
his  part,  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  confequcnces,  and 
defirous  to  protect  his  minifter,  who  was  become  criminal 
merely  by  obeying  orders,  employed  his  whole  intereft  to 
fupport  the  validity  of  that  pardon,  which  had  been 
granted  him.  The  lords  appointed  a  day  for  the  ex- 
amination of  this  queftion,  and  agreed  to  hear  council  on 
both  fides :  But  the  commons  would  not  fubmit  their 
pretenfions  to  the  difcuffion  of  argument  and  enquiry. 
They  voted,  that  whoever  fhould  prefume,  without  their 
leave,  to  maintain  before  the  houfe  of  peers  the  validity 
of  Danby's  pardon,  fhould  be  accounted  a  betrayer  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Englifh  commons.  And  they  made 
a  demand,  that  the  bifhops,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
devoted  to  the  court,  fhould  be  removed,  not  only 
when  the  trial  of  the  earl  fhould  commence,  but  alfo 
when  the  validity  of  his  pardon  fhould  be  difcuffed. 

The 
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The  bifhops  before  the  reformation  had  always  en,, 
joyed  a  feat  in  parliament :  But  fo  far  were  they  antiently 
from  regarding  that  dignity  as  a  privilege,  that  they 
affected  rather  to  form  a  feparate  order  in  the  ftate,  in- 
dependant  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  accountable  only 
to  the  pope  and  to  their  own  order.  By  the  conftitutions, 
however,  of  Clarendon,  enacted  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  they  were  obliged  to  give  their  prefence  in 
parliament ;  but  as  the  canon  law  prohibited  them  from 
affifting  in  capital  trials,  they  were  allowed  in  fuch  cafes 
the  privilege  of  abfenting  theaifelves.  A  practice,  which 
was  at  firft  voluntary,  became  afterwards  a  rule;  and  on 
the  earl  of  Strafford's  trial,  the  bifliops,  who  would 
gladly  have  attended,  and  who  were  no  longer  bound  by 
the  canon  law,  were  yet  obliged  to  withdraw.  It  had 
been  ufual  for  them  to  enter  a  proteft,  aflerting  their 
right  to  fit ;  and  this  proteft,  being  confidered  as  a  mere 
form,  was  always  admitted  and  difregarded.  But  here 
was  ltarted  a  new  queftion  of  no  fmall  importance.  The 
commons,  who  were  now  enabled,  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  and  the  neceilities  of  the  crown,  to  make  new 
acquifitions  of  powers  and  privileges,  infiftcd,  that  the 
bifhops  had  no  more  title  to  vote  in  the  queftion  of  the 
carl's  pardon  than  in  the  impeachment  itfelf.  The 
bifhops  alTerted,  that  the  pardon  was  merely  a  prelimi- 
nary ;  and  that,  neither  by  the  canon  law  nor  the  practice 
of  parliament,  were  they  ever  obliged,  in  capital  cafes, 
to  withdraw  till  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial 
itfelf.  If  their  abfence  was  confidered  as  a  privilege, 
which  was  its  real  origin,  it  depended  on  their  own 
choice,  how  far  they  would  infift  upon  it.  If  regarded  as 
a  diminution  of  their  right  of  peerage,  fuch  unfavourable 
cuftoms  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  cftablifhed  by  them  -3  and  all  arguments,  from 

a  pre- 
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a  pretended  parity  of  reafon,  were  in  that  cafe  of  little  or  c  H  a  p. 
no  authority. 

The  houfe  of  lords  was  (o  much  influenced  by  thefe 
reafons,  that  they  admitted  the  bifhops'  right  to  vote, 
when  the  validity  of  the  pardon  fhould  be  examined.  The 
commons  infifted  frill  on  their  withdrawing  j  and  thus  a 
quarrel  being  commenced  between  the  two  houfes,  the 
king,  who  expected  nothing  but  frefh  inflances  of  vio- 
lence from  this  parliament,  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  laying  hold  of  fo  favourable  a  pretence,  and  of  hnifh- 
ing  the  feffion  by  a  prorogation.  While  in  this  difpofi- 
tion,  he  was  alarmed  with  fudden  intelligence,  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  preparing  a  remonftrance,  in  or- 
der to  inflame  the  nation  ftill  farther  upon  the  favourite 
topics  of  the  plot  and  of  popery.  He  haftened,  therefore,  27th  May* 
to  execute  his  intention,  even  without  confulting  his  new 
council,  by  whofe  advice  he  had  promifed  to  regulate  his 
whole  conduct.  And  thus  were  difappointed  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  malcontents,  who  were  extremely  enraged  at 
this  vigorous  meafure  of  the  king's.  Shaftefbury  publicly 
threatened,  that  he  would  have  the  head  of  whoever  had 
advifed  it.  The  parliament  was  foon  after  diflblved  with-  Prorogation 
out  advice  of  council ;  and  writs  were  iflued  for  a  new  *£,„  0'f  °he" 

parliament.     The  king;  was  willing  to  try  every  means,  ParIiament« 
.  n  J         J  iotb  Ju'y* 

which  gave  a  profpecl  of  more  compliance  in  his  fubjects  j 

and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  the  blame,  he  hoped,  would  lie 
on  thofe  whofe  obftinacy  forced  him  to  extremities. 

But  even  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  there  was 
no  interruption  to  the  profecution  of  the  catholics  accufed 
of  the  plot :  The  king  found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  way 
to  this  popular  fury.      Whitebread,    provincial  of  the  Trial  an<3 
jefuits,  Fenwic,  Gavan,  Turner,    and  Harcourt,  all  of  S£]$ 
them  of  the  fame  order,  were  firft  brought  to  their  trial.  fuits« 
Befides  Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witnefs,  ap- 
peared againft  the  prifoners.     This  man  had' been  fcew-> 
-  ard 
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Ci%  A  P#  arc*  t0  ^orc*  Afton,  and,  though  poor,  pofll-fled  a  charac- 
j  ter  fomewhat  more  reputable  than  the  other  two :  But 
his  account  of  the  intended  mafTacres  and  affaffinations 
was  equally  monftrous  and  incredible.  He  even  aflejted, 
that  200,000  papifts  in  England  were  ready  to  take  arms. 
The  prifoners  proved  by  fixteen  witnefles  from  St.  Omers, 
ftudents  and  meft  of  them  young  men  of  family,  that 
Dates  was  in  that  feminary,  at  the  time  when  he  fwore 
that  he  was  in  London  :  But  as  they  were  catholics  and 
difciples  of  the  jefuits,  their  teftimony,  both  with  the 
judges  and  jury,  was  totally  difregarded.  Even  the  re- 
ception, which  they  met  with  in  court,  was  full  of  out- 
rage and  mockery.  One  of  them  faying,  that  Oates 
always  continued  at  St.  Omers,  if  he  could  believe  his 
fenfes  :  "  You  papifts,"  laid  the  chief  juftice,  "  are 
"  taught  not  to  believe  your  fenfes."  It  muft  be  con- 
fefTed,  that  Oates,  in  oppofition  to  the  ftudents  of  St. 
Omers,  found  means  to  bring  evidence  of  his  having  been 
at  that  time  in  London  :  But  this  evidence,  though  it 
had,  at  the  time,  the  appearance  of  fome  folidity,  was 
afterwards  difcovcred,  when  Oates  himfelf  was  tried  for 
perjury,  to  be  altogether  deceitful.  In  order  farther  to 
difcredit  that  witnefs,  the  jefuits  proved  by  undoubted 
teftimony,  that  he  had  perjured  himfelf  in  father  Ireland's 
trial,  whom  they  fhewed  to  have  been  in  Staffordfhire  at 
the  very  time  when  Oates  fwore,  that  he  was  committing 
treafon  in  London.  But  all  thefe  pleas  availed  them  no- 
thing againft  the  general  prejudices.  They  received  {^n- 
tence  of  death  ;  and. were  executed,  perfifting  to  their 
laft  breath  in  the  moft  folemn,  earneft,  and  deliberate, 
though  difregarded,  proteftations  of  their  innocence. 
And  of  The   next  trial  was  that  of  Langhorne,  an  eminent 

Langhorne.  ]awvcr>  by  whom  all  the  concerns  of  the  jefuits  were 
managed.  Oates  and  Bcdloe  fwore,  that  all  the  papal 
commiflions  by  which  the  chief  offices  in  England  were 

filled 
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filled  with  catholics,  pafled  through  his  hands.     When  CI"^.P» 
verdict  was  given  againft  the  prifoner,  the  fpectators  ex-  l— v— j 
prefled  their  favage  joy  by  loud  acclamations.     So  high       *679* 
indeed  had  the  popular  rage  mounted,  that  the  witnefTes 
for  this  unhappy  man,  on  approaching  the  court,  were 
almoft  torne  in  pieces  by  the  rabble  :  One  in  particular 
was  bruifed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 
And  another,  a  woman,  declared,  that,  unlefs  the  court 
could  afford  her  protection,  fhe  durft  not  give  evidence  : 
But  as  the  judges  could  go  no  farther  than  promife  to 
puniih  fuch  as  mould  do  her  any  injury,  the  prifoner 
himfelf  had  the  humanity  to  wave  her  teftimony, 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  fuccefs  :  Their 
accufation  was  hitherto  equivalent  to  a  fentence  of  death. 
The  firft  check,  which  they  received,  was  on  the  trial  of 
Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  whom  they 
accufed  of  an  intention  to  poifon  the  king.  It  was  a  Wafcemaa 
ftrcng  circumftance  in  favour  of  Wakeman,  that  Oates,  *g^  juW* 
in  his  firft  information  before  the  council,  had  accufed 
him  only  upon  hearfay;  and  when  afked  by  the  chan- 
cellor, whether  he  had  any  thing  farther  to  charge  him 
with,  he  added,  "  God  forbid  I  fhould  fay  any  thing 
"  againft  Sir  George  :  For  I  know  nothing  more  againft 
"  him."  On  the  trial  he  gave  pofitive  evidence  of  the 
prifoner's  guilt.  There  were  many  other  circumftances 
which  favoured  Wakeman  :  But  what  chiefly  contributed 
to  his  acquittal,  was  the  connexion  of  his  caufe  with  that 
of  the  queen,  whom  no  one,  even  during  the  higheft  pre- 
judices of  the  times,  could  lincerely  believe  guilty.  The 
great  importance  of  the  trial  made  men  recollect  them- 
felves,  and  recall  that  good  fenfe  and  humanity,  which 
fecmed,  during  fome  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  nation. 
The  chief  juftice  himfelf,  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the 
witnefTes,  exaggerated  the  plot,  and  railed  againft  the 
prifoners,  was  obferved  to  be  confiderably  mollified,  and 

to" 
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C  H  A  P.  to  give  a  favourable  charge  to  the  jury.     Oates  and  Bed- 
l_  — „— ^  loe  had  the  afTurance  to  attack  him  to  his  face,  and  even 
l6?9»      to  accufe  him  of  partiality  before    the  council.     The 
whole  party,  who  had  formerly  much  extolled  his  con- 
duct,   now  made  him  the  object  of  their  refentment. 
Wakeman's  acquittal  was  indeed  a  fenfible  mortification 
to  the  furious  profecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  inde- 
lible ftain  upon  the  witneflcs.     But  Wakeman,  after  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  finding  himfelf  expofed  to  fuch  in- 
veterate enmity,  and  being  threatened  with  farther  pro- 
fecutions,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  beyond  fea :  And 
his  flight  was   interpreted  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  by  thofe 
who  were  ftill  refolved  to  perfift  in  the  belief  of  the  con- 
fpiracy. 
State  of  af-       The  great  difcontcnts  in  England,  and  the  refractory 

fairs  in  .  fo  •      ,      ,       , 

Scotland.  difpoution  of  the  parliament,  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
Scottifh  covenanters,  and  gave  them  fome  profpect.  of 
putting  an  end  to  thofe  opprefftons,  under  which  they 
had  fo  long  laboured.  It  was  fufpectcd  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  Lauderdale  and  his  affociates  to  pufh  thefe  un- 
happy men  to  extremities,  and  force  them  into  rebellion, 
with  a  view  of  reaping  profit  from  the  forfeitures  and 
attainders,  which  would  enfue  upon  it.  But  the  cove- 
nanters, aware  of  this  policy,  had  hitherto  forborne  all 
acts  of  hofKlity ;  and  that  tyrannical  minifler  had  failed 
of  his  purpofe.  An  incident  at  laff.  happened,  which 
brought  on  an  infurrection  in  that  country. 

The  covenanters  were  much  enraged  ngainfr.  Sharpe, 
the  primate,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apoftate  from 
their  principles,  and  whom  they  experienced  to  be  an  un- 
relenting perfecutor  of  all  thofe  who  diffentcd  from  the 
eftablifhed  worfhip.  He  had  an  officer  under  him,  one 
Carmichael,  no  lefs  zealous  than  himfelf  againft  conven- 
ticles, and  who  by  his  violent  profecutions  had 
himfelf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics,     A  company 

of 
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of  thefe  had  way-laid  him  on  the  road  near  St.  Andrews,  c,  ^  A  p- 

.  .„  ...  LXVil. 

with  an  intention,  if  not  of  killing  him,  at  Ieaft  of  cha-  1— «v*»^ 

flizino-  him  fo  fevcrelv  as  would  afterwards   render  him       *^9- 
.  .  .  .3d  Mu>'« 

more  cautious  in  perfecting  the  nonconformifts  c.    While 

looking  out  for  their  prey,  they  were  furprized  at  feeing 
the  archbimop's  coach  pafs  by  ;  and  they  immediately 
interpreted  this  incident  as  a  declaration  of  the  fecret  pur- 
pofe  of  Providence  againft  him.  But  when  they  obferved, 
that  alrnoft  all  his  iervants,  by  fome  accident,  were  ab- 
fent,  they  no  longer  doubted,  but  heaven  had  here  deli- 
vered their  capital  enemy  into  their  hands.  Without 
farther  deliberation,  they  fell  upon  him  ;  dragged  him 
from  his  coach  ;  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter, 
who  interpofed  with  cries  and  tears  ;  and  piercing  him 
with  redoubled  wounds,  left  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  and 
immediately  difperied  themfelves. 

This  atrocious  action  ferved  the  miniftry  as  a  pretence 
for  a  more  violent  perfecution  againft  the  fanatics,  on 
whom,  without  diftinction,  they  threw  the  guilt  of  thofe 
furious  aiTailxns.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  murder  of 
Sharpe  had  excited  an  univerfal  joy  among  the  covenan- 
ters, and  that  their  blind  zeal  had  often  led  them,  in 
their  books  and  fermons,  to  praife  and  recommend  the 
afiaffination  of  their  enemies,  whom  they  confidered  as  the 
enemies  of  all  true  piety  and  godlinefs.  The  ftories  of 
Jael  and  Sifera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  refounded  from. 
every  pulpit.  The  officers,  quartered  in  the  weft,  re- 
ceived more  ftricl:  orders  to  find  out  and  difperfe  all  con- 
venticles ;  and  for  that  rea-fon  the  covenanters,  inftead  of 
meeting  in  fmall  bodies,  were  obliged  to  celebrate  their 
wormip  in  numerous  afTemblies,  and  to  bring  arms  for 
their  fecurky.  At  R.utherglcn,  a  fmall  borough  near 
Glafgow,  they  openly  fet  forth  a  declaration  againft  pre- 

c  Wonrovs's  hiftory  of"  the  fuft'erings  of  the  church  of  Scotland  vol.  ii. 
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C  H  A  P.  lacy  ;  and  in  the  market-place  burned  feveral  a£ts  of  par- 

c 'u  liament  and  acts  of  council,  which  had  eftablifhed  that 

^79-  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  and  had  prohibited 
conventicles.  For  this  infult  on  the  fupreme  authority, 
they  purpofely  chofe  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniverfary  of 
the  reiteration  ;  and  prcvioufly  extinguifhed  the  bonfires, 
which  had  been  kindled  for  that  folemnity. 

Captain  Graham,  afterwards  vifcount  Dundee,  an 
active  and  enterprizing  officer,  attacked  a  great  conven- 
ticle upon  Loudon-hill,  and  was  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
thirty  men.  The  covenanters,  finding  that  they  were 
unwarilv  involved  in  fuch  deep  guilt,  were  engaged  to 
perfevere,  and  to  feek,  from  their  valour  and  fortune 
alone,  for  that  indemnity,  which  the  feverity  of  the  go- 
vernment left  them  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  othcrwife 
to  obtain.  They  puftied  on  to  Glafgow  ;  and  though  at 
firfl  repulfed,  they  afterwards  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of 
that  city ;  difpofTefied  the  eftablifhed  clergy ;  and  iflued 
proclamations,  in  which  they  declared,  that  they  fought 
againft  the  king's  fupremacy,  againft  popery  and  prelacy, 
and  againft  a  popifh  fucccflbr. 

How  accidental  focver  this  infurrection  might  appear, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpccl,  that  fome  great  men,  in  com- 
bination with  the  popular  leaders  in  England,  had  fecrctly 
inftigated  the  covenanters  to  proceed  to  fuch  extremities  d, 
and  hoped  for  the  fame  effects  that  had  forty  years  before 
enfued  from  the  diforders  in  Scotland.  The  king  alfo, 
apprehenfive  of  like  eonllquenc.es,  immediately  difpatched 
Monmouth  with  a  linall  body  of  Englifh  cavalry.  He 
joined  the  Scottifh  guards,  and  lorr.c  regiments  of  militia, 
levied  from  the  well  affected  counties;  and  with  great 
celerity  marched  towards  the  weft  in  queft  of  the  rebels. 
Battle  of  They  had  taken  poft  at  Bothwel-biidgc  between  Hamil- 
bnd'c f*"     tou  aa^  ^J^^w  >  where  there  was  no  accefs  to  them  but 

*  Amnion  Sidne^i  Icttcrtj  ; 
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over  the  bridge,  which  a  fmall  body  was  able  to  defend  c  **  a  P. 
againft  the  king's  forces.  They  fhewed  judgment  in  the  ^-^^j 
choice  of  their  poft  ;  butdifcovered  neither  judgment  nor  l6>9* 
valour  in  any  other  ftep  of  their  conduct.  No  nobility 
and  few  gentry  had  joined  them  :  The  clergy  were  in 
reality  the  generals  -}  and  th&  whole  army  never  exceeded 
8000  men.  Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge;  and  the  2ad June,; 
body  of  rebels,  who  defended  itj  maintained  their  poft, 
as  long  as  their  ammunition  lafted.  When  they  fent  for 
more,  they  received  orders  to  quit  their  ground^  and  to 
retire  backwards.  This  imprudent  meafure  occafioned 
an  immediate  defeat  to  the  covenanters.  Monmouth, 
paffed  the  bridge  without  oppofition,  and  drew  up  his 
forces^  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put 
them  to  rout.  About  700  fell  in  the  purfuit :  For  pro- 
perly fpeaking  there  was  no  action.  Twelve  hundred 
were  taken  prifoners  ;  and  were  treated  by  Monmouth 
with  a  humanity,  which  they  had  never  experienced  in 
their  own  countrymen.  Such  of  them  as  would  promife 
to  live  peaceably  were  difmifTed.  About  three  hundred, 
who  were  fo  obftinate  as  to  refuf;  this  eafy  condition, 
were  (hipped  for  Barbadoes ;  but  unfortunately  perifhed 
in  the  voyage.  Two  of  their  clergy  were  hanged.  Mon- 
mouth was  of  a  generous  difpofition  ;  and  befides,  aimed 
at  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  king  intended  to  intruft 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  into  his  hands.  He  had 
married  a  Scotch  lady,  heir  of  a  great  family,  and  allied 
to  all  the  chief  nobility.  And  Lauderdale,  as  he  was 
now  declining  in  his  parts,  and  was  much  decayed  in  his 
memory,  began  to  lofe  with  the  king  that  influence, 
which  he  had  maintained  during  fo  many  years  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  and  notwithftanding  the  many  violent 
and  tyrannical  actions,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
Even  at  prefent  he  retained  fo  much  influence  as  to  poi- 
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CHAP.  fon  a]j  the   o-00cj  intentions,  which  the  kin?,  either  of 

LXVII.  b  n- 

t__  -v—  ..j  himfelf  or  by  Monmouth's  fuggeihon,  had  formed  with 

1679.      regard  to  Scotland.     An  act  of  indemnity  was  granted  ; 

but  Lauderdale  took  care,  that  it  fliould  be  fo  worded  as 

rather  to  afford  protection  to  himfelf  and  his  affociates, 

than  to  the  unhappy  covenanters.     And  though  orders 

were  p-ivcn  to  connive  thenceforwards  at  all  conventicles; 

he  found  means,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  to  elude 

the  execution  of  them.     It  mult  be  owned  however  to  his 

praife,  that  he  was  the  chief  perfon,  who,  by  his  counfel, 

occafioned  the  expeditious  march  of  the  forces  and  the 

prompt  orders  given  to  Monmouth  j  and  tnereby  difap- 

pointed  all  the  expectations  of  the  Englifh  malcontents, 

who,  reflecting  on  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds  in  both 

kingdoms,  had  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  progrefs 

of  the  Scottifli  infurrection. 
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CHAP.     LXVIII. 

Stale  of  parties State  of  the  minifiry Meal- 
tub  plot Whig  and  Tory A  new  parliament 

— —  Violence   of  the  commons Exclnfion-bill 

■ Arguments  for  and  againfi  the  exclufion 

Exclufion  bill  rejetled Trial  of  Stafford 

His   execution -Violence  of  the  commons 1 


Diffolution  of  the  parliament New  parliament 

at  Oxford Fitzharris's   cafe Parliament 

diffolved Vitlory  of  the  royalifis, 

THE  king,  obferving  that  the  whole  nation  con-  chap. 
currcd  at  firft  in  the  belief  and  profecution  of  the    LXV,,I> 
popifh  plot,  had  found  it  requifite  for  his  own  fafety  to      3679. 
pretend,  in  all  public  fpeeches  and  tranfac~tions,  an  entire 
belie)  and  acquiefcence  in  that  famous  abfurdity,  and  by 
this  artifice  he  had  eluded  the  violent  and  irrefiflible  tor- 
rent of  the  people.     When  a  little  time  and  recollection, 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  pretended  coni'pirators, 
had  fomewhat  moderated  the  general  fury,  he  was  now  State  of 
enabled  to  form  a  confiderable  party,  devoted  to  the  in-  Fames« 
terefts  of  the  crown,  and  determined  to  oppofe  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  fuch  as  that  of  England, 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  always  incline  to  preferve  the 
entire  frame  of  the  conftitution ;  but  according  to  the 
various  prejudices,  interefts,  and  difpofitions  of  men, 
fome  will  ever  attach  themfelves  with  more  pafiion  to  the 
regal,  others  to  the  popular  part  of  the  government. 
Though  the  king,  after  his  reftoration,  had  endeavoured. 

I  3  to 
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C  H  A  P.  to  abolifh  the  diftinction  of  parties,  and  had  chofen  hi* 

LXV1II, 
.         _m^j  mini  Hers  from  among  all  denominations ;  no  fooner  had 

1679.  he  loft  his  popularity,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  general 
jealoufy,  than  he  found  it  pecefiary  to  court  the  old  cuvav 
lier  party,  and  to  promife  them  full  compenfation  for 
that  neglect,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  complained. 
The  prefent  emergepce  made  it  (till  more  necefiary  for 
him  to  apply  for  their  fupport ;  and  there  were  many  cir- 
cumftances,  which  determined  them,  at  this  time,  tq  fly 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
royal  family. 

A  party,  ftrongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will  natur- 
ally be  jealous  of  the  right  of  fucceffion,  by  which  alone, 
they  believe,  (lability  to  be  preferved  in  the  government, 
and  a  barrier  fixed  againft  the  encroachments  of  popular 
affemblies.  The  project,  openly  embraced,  of  excluding 
the  duke,  appeared  to  that  party  a  dangerous  innovation  : 
And  the  defign,  fecretly  projected,  of  advancing  Mon- 
mouth, made  them  apprehenfive,  left  the  inconveniencie's 
of  a  difputed  fucceffion  fhould  be  propagated  to  all  pofte- 
rity.  While  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty  maintained, 
that  a  king,  whole  title  depended  on  the  parliament, 
would  naturally  be  more  attentive  to  the  intcrefts  and  hu- 
mours of  the  people ;  the  paffionatc  admirers  of  monarchy 
confidered  this  dependance  as  a  degradation  of  kingly  go- 
vernment, and  a  great  ftep  towards  the  eftablifliment  of  a 
commonwealth  in  England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royal  ills 
brought  great  acceffion  of  force  to  the  king,  he  derived 
no  lefs  fupport  from  the  confederacy,  which  he  had,  at 
this  time,  the  addrefs  to  form  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. He  reprefented  to  the  ecclefiaftjcs  the  great  num- 
ber of  prefbyteria.is  and  other  feclaries,  who  had  entered 
into  the  popular  party  ;  the  encouragement  and  favour 
Which  they  met  with  j    the  loudnefa  of  th  with 
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regard  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power.     And  he  made  the  c  J?  A  p* 

eftablifhed  clergy  and  their  adherents  apprehend,  that  the  ^ y-  _j 

old  fcheme  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  as  well  as  monarchy      l6"9# 
was  revived,  and  that  the  fame  miferies  and  oppreffions 
awaited  them,  to  which,  during  the  civil  wars  and  ufur- 
pations,  they  had  fo  long  been  expofed. 

The  memory  alfo  of  thefe  difmal  times  united  many 
indifferent  and  impartial  perfons  to  the  crown,  and  be- 
gat a  dread,  left  the  zeal  for  liberty  fhould  engraft  itfelf 
on  fanaticifm,  and  fhould  once  more  kindle  a  civil  war 
in  the  kingdom.  Had  not  the  king  ftill  retained  the 
prerogative  of  diffolving  the  parliament,  there  was  in- 
deed reafon  to  apprehend  the  renewal  of  all  the  pretenfions 
and  violences,  which  had  ufhered  in  the  laft  commotions. 
The  one  period  appeared  an  exact  counter-part  to  the 
other :  But  ftill  difcerning  judges  could  perceive,  both 
in  the  fpirit  of  the  parties  and  in  the  genius  of  the  prince, 
a  material  difference  ;  by  means  of  which  Charles  was 
enabled  at  laft,  though  with  the  imminent  peril  of  liberty, 
to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  nation . 

The  cry  againft  popery  was  loud ;  but  it  proceeded 
lefs  from  religious  than  from  party  zeal,  in  thofc  who 
propagated,  and  even  in  thofe  who  adopted  it.  The 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm  had  occafioned  fo  much  mifchief,  and 
had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  exploded,  that  it  was  not  poflible, 
by  any  artifice,  again  to  revive  and  fupport  it.  Cant  had 
been  ridiculed  ;  hypocrify  detected  ;  the  pretenfions  to  a 
more  thorough  reformation,  and  to  greater  purity,  had 
become  fufpicious ;  and  inftead  of  denominating  them- 
felves  the  godly  party,  the  appellation  affected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars,  the  prefent  patriots  were  con- 
tent with  calling  thcmfelves  the  good  and  the  honeji 
party  e :  A  fure  prognoftic,  that  their  meafures  were  not 
to  be  (o  furious,  nor  their  pretenfions  fo  exorbitant. 
c  Temple,   vol.  1.  p.  333, 
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Crap.      The  king  top,  though  not  endowed  with  the  integrity. 

\_  —  -  _j  and  fl-ricSr.  principles  of  his  father,  was  hnppv  in  a  more 
j679«  amiable  manner,  and  more  popular  addrefs.  Far  from 
being  diftant,  irately,  or  referved,  he  had  not  a  grain  of 
pride  or  vanity  in  his  v/hole  compofition  f ;  but  was  the 
moll  affable,  beft  bred  man  alive.  He  treated  -his  fub- 
jecls  like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  freemen  ;  not 
like  vafTals  or  boors.  His  profefiions  were  plaufiblc,  his 
v/hole  behaviour  engaging  \  fo  that  he  won  upon  the 
hearts,  even  while  he  loft  the  good  -opinion  of  his  fub- 
jects,  and  often  balanced  their  judgment  of  things  by 
their  perfonal  inclination  s.  In  his  public  conduct  like- 
wife,  though  he.  had  fomctimes  embraced  meafures  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  people,  he  had 
never  been  found  to  perfevere  obftinately  in  them,  but 
had  always  returned  into  that  path,  which  their  united 
opinion  fcemed  to  point  out  to  him.  And  upon  the 
whole,  it  appeared  to  many  cruel  and  even  iniquitous, 
to  remark  too  rigoroufly  the  failings  of  a  prince,  who 
difcovered  fo  much  facility  in  correcting  his  errors,  and 
fo  much  lenity  in  pardoning  the  offences  committed 
againft  himfelf. 

The  general  affeclion,  borne  the  king,  appeared  fig- 
nally  about  this  time.  He  fell  fick  at  Windfor  ;  and 
had  two  or  three  fits  of  a  fever,  fo  viol,  nt  as  made  his 
life  be  thought  in  danger.  A  general- amazement  feized 
all  ranks  of  men,  encreafed  by  the  appjehenfions  enter- 
tained of  his  fucceffor.  In  the  prefent  difpofition  of 
men's  minds,  the  king's  death,,  to  efe  an  exprcflion  of 
fir  William  Temple  h,  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  malcontents,  it  was  feared,  would  proceed 
to  extremities,  and  immediately  kindle  a  civil  war  in 
the    kingdom.       Either  their   entire  fuccefs,     or  entire 

'  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  4^9.  %  DiiTertatlon  OH  panic*,  letter  vii. 

\  Vol.  \i  p.  34;. 
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failure,  or  even  the  balance  and  contel  of  parties,  feemed  CHAP. 

LXVIII. 
all  of  them  events  equally  fatal      The  king's  chief  coun-  , _'  '_f 

fellofs,  therefore^  EfTex,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  who      1679* 

State  of  ths 

ilood  on  bad  terms  with  Shaftefbury  and  the  popular  miniftiy. 
party,  adviied  him  to  fend  fecretly  for  the  duke,  that, 
in  cafe  of  any  finifter  accident,  that  prince  might  be 
ready  to  afTert  his  right  againft  the  oppofition,  which  he- 
was  likely  to  meet  with.  When  the  duke  arrived,  he 
found  his  brother  out  of  danger  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
conceal  the  invitation,  which  he  had  received.  His  ~  "^ 
journey,  however^  was  attended  with  important  confe- 
quences.  He  prevailed  on  the  king  to  difgrace  Mon- 
mouth, whofe  projects  were  now  known  and  avowed  ;  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command  in  the  army  ;  and  tQ  fend 
him  beyond  fea.  He  himfelf  returned  to  BrufTels  ;  but 
made  a  fhort  flay  in  that  place.  He  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  frill  cf  quieting  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  Englifh  nation  ;  but  in  reality  with 
a  view  of  fecuring  that  kingdom  in  his  interefts. 

Though  EfTex  and  Halifax  had  concurred  in  the  refo- 
lution  of  inviting  over  the  duke,  they  foon  found,  that 
they  had  not  obtained  his  confidence,  and  that  even  the 
king,  while  he  made  uk  of  their  fervice,  had  no  fincere 
regard  for  their  perfons.  EfTex  in  difguft  refigned  the 
treafury  :  Halifax  retired  to  his  country-feat :  Temple, 
defpairing  of  any  accommodation  amono-  fuch  enraged 
parties,  withdrew  almoft  entirely  to  his  books  and  his 
gardens.  The  king,  who  changed  minifters  as  well  as 
meafures'with  great  indifference,  bellowed  at  this  time 
his  chief  confidence  on  Hyde,  Sunderland,  and  Godol- 
phin.     Hyde  fucceeded  Eflex  in  the  treafury. 

All  the  king's  minifters,  as  well  as  himfelf,  were  ex- 
tremely averfe  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament, 
which  they  expedted  to  find  as  rcfraccory  as  any  of  the 
preceding.     The  election's  had  gone  moftly  in  favour  of 

the 
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chap,  fae  country  party.     The  terrors  of  the  plot  had  ftill  a 
.  \  mighty  influence  over  the  populace  j  and  the  apprehen- 

t6j9>  fions  of  the  duke's  bigoted  principles  and  arbitrary  cha- 
racter weighed  with  men  of  fenfe  and  reflection.  The 
king  therefore  refolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that 
he  might  try,  whether  time  would  allay  thofe  humours, 
which,  by  every  other  expedient,  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  mollify.  In  this  meafure  he  did  not  expect 
the  concurrence  of  his  council.  He  knew,  that  thofe 
popular  leaders,  whom  he  had  admitted,  would  zealoufly 
©ppofe  a  refolution,  which  difconcerted  all  their  fchemes  ; 
?nd  that  the  royaliifs  would  not  dare,  by  fupporting  it, 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament, 
when  it  mould  be  aflembled.  Thefe  reafons  obliged  him 
to  take  this  ftep  entirely  of  himfclf ;  and  he  only  declared 
his  refolution  in  council.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  though 
the  king  had  made  profeflion  never  to  embrace  any  mea- 
fure without  the  advice  of  thefe  counfellors,  he  had  often 
broken  that  refolution,  and  had  been  neceilitated,  in 
affairs  of  the  greateft  confequence,  to  controul  their 
opinion.  Many  of  them  in  difguft  threw  up  about  this 
time;  particularly  lord  RufTel,  the  raoft  popular  man  in 
the  nation,  as  well  from  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of  his 
character,  as  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country.  Though  carried  into  fome 
cxcefTes,  his  intentions  were  ever  efteemed  upright ;  and 
being  heir  to  the  moft  opulent  fortune  in  the  king8om,  aa 
well  as  void  of  ambition,  men  believed,  that  nothing  but 
the  laft  neceflity  could  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  any 
defperatc  meafurcs.  Shaftcfbury,  who  was  in  moft  par- 
ticulars, of  an  oppofite  character,  was  removed  by  the 
king  from  the  office  of  proficient  of  the  council  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Radnor,  a  man  who  poflcfTcd  whimfical  talents 
and  fplcnetic  virtues,  was  fubftituttd  in  his  place. 
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It  was  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  parliament,  CHAP. 

lxvih 
which  had  chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of  plots ;    but «__  _ -.  j 

the  nation  had  got  fo  much  into  that  vein  of  credulity,      l679* 
and  every  neceffitous  villain  was  fo  much  incited  by  the 
fuccefs   of  Oates    and    Bedloe,    that,    even   during  the 
prorogation,  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
tranquillity.     There  was  one  Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who 
had  been  burned  in  the  hand  for  crimes,  tranfported, 
whipped,    pilloried   four  times,   fined   for  cheats,    out- 
lawed for  felony,  convicted  of  coining,  and  expofed  to 
all  the  public  infamy,  which  the  laws  could  inflifl  on  the 
bafeft  and  moft  fhameful  enormities.     The  credulity  of 
the  people,  and  the  humour  of  the  times  enabled  even  this 
man  to  become  a    perfon  of  confequence.     He  was  the 
author  of  anew  incident,   called  the  meal-tub-plot>    from  Meal-hA- 
the  place  where  fome  papers,  relating  to  it,  were  found.  P  °t- 
The  bottom  of  this  affair  it  is  difficult,  and  not  very- 
material,  to  difcover.     It  only  appears,  that  Dangerfield, 
under  pretence  of  betraying  the  confpiracies  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  had    been    countenanced    by  fome   catholics  of 
condition,    and  had    even  been  admitted  to  the  duke's 
prefence  and  the  king's.     And  that  under  pretence  of 
revealing  new  popifh  plots,  he  had  obtained  accefs  to 
Shaftefbury  and  fome  of  the  popular  leaders.     Which 
fide  he  intended  to  cheat,  is  uncertain ;    or  whether  he 
did  not  rather  mean  to  cheat  both  :   But  he  foon  found, 
that  the  belief  of  the  nation  was  more  open  to  a  popifh 
than  a  prefbyterian  plot ;  and  he  refolved  to  flrike  in  with 
the  prevailing  humour.     Though  no  weight  could  be 
laid  on  his  teftimony,  great  clamour  was  raifed  ;  as  if  the 
court,  by  way  of  retaliation,  had  intended  to  lc:id  the 
prefbyterians  with  the  guilt  of  a  falfe  confpiracy.     It  muff, 
be  confefled,  that  the  prefent  period,  by  the  prevalence 
and  fufpicion  of  fuch  mean  and  ignoble  arts  on  all  fides, 
throws  a  great  ftaii;  on  the  Britifh  annals, 

One 
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C  H  a  P.       One  oft!/:  ftidft  innocent  artifices,  pra&ifcd  by  pnrty-^ 

La  V    Hi, 

K^-^^,  men  at  this  tin,:,  was  the  additional  ceremony,  pomp, 
and  expence,  with  which  a  pope-burning  was  celebrated 
in  London  :  The  fpeccacle  ferved  to  entertain,  and  amufe, 
and  enftame  fhe  populace.  TEhe  duke  of  Monmouth 
like  wife  came  over  without  leave,  and  made  a  triumphant 
procemon  through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  extremely 
careffed  and  admired  by  the  people.  All  tilde  arts  feemed 
requifite  to  funport  th&  general  prejudices,  during  the 
long  interval  of  parliament.  Great  endeavours  were  alio 
ufed  to  obtain  the  king's  confent  for  the  meeting  of  that 
aiTcmbly.  Seventeen  peers  prcfentcd  a  p<  ition  to  this 
purpote.  Many  of  the  corporations  imitated  the  example* 
Notwithstanding  leveral  marks  of  difpleafure,  and  even 
a  menacing  proclamation  from  the  king,  petitions  came 
from  all  parts,  earneftly  infifting  on  a  fefiion  of  parlia- 
ment. The  danger  of  popery,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
plot  were  never  forgot  in  any  of  thefe  addreiTes. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief  arti- 
fices,   by  which  the  malcontents   in  the   lail  reign  had, 
attacked  the  crown  :    And  though  the  manner  of  fub- 
(bribing  and  delivering  petitions  was  now  fomewhat  regu- 
I       '     -,'  act  of  parliament,  the  thing  itfelf  li ill  remained; 
niu'i  was  an  admirable  expedient  for  infefting  the  court, 
for  fpreading  difcontent,  and  for   uniting  the  nation  in 
any  popular  chmour.     As  the  king  found  no   iaw,   by 
which    he  could   punifh    thofe   Importunate^  and,  as   he 
efteemed  them,  undutiful  folicitations,  he  was  obliged  to 
encounter  them    bv  popular  applications  of  a  contrary 
tendency.     Wherever  the  church  and  court  party  pre- 
vailed, addreiTes  were  framed,  containing  expreifions  of 
the  higheft  regard  to  his  majefty,  the  mod  entire  acqui- 
escence in  his  wifdom,  the  moft  dutiful  fubmiflion  to  his 
prerogative,  and  the  deepen1  abhorrence  of  thofe,  who  en- 
deavoured  to  encroach  on  it,  by  prescribing  to  him  any 

time 
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time  for  aflemblins:  the  parliament,     Thus  the  nation  chap. 

I  J- A-  -n.      ,     •  •    •  ,  ,,  LXVI1I. 

came   to  be  dutingimned  into  petitioners  and  abhorrers.  ,__  ~^  —  ._t 
Factions   indeed   were  at  this   time  extremely  animated      l6So« 
againft    each  other.     The   very  names,  by  which  each 
party  denominated  its  antagonift,  difcover  the  virulence 
and    rancour,  which  prevailed.     For   bcfides    petitioner 
and  abhorrer,  appellations  which  were  foon  forgot,  this 
year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well-known 
epithets    of  WHIG  and    TORY,    by   which,    and  whig  sr.a 
fometimes   without  any  material  difference,   this  ifland  tory* 
has  been  fo  long  divided.     The  court  party  reproached 
their  ahtagbnifts  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  con- 
venticlers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of 
whigs  :    The  country  party  found  a  refemblance  betwee'ii- 
the  courtiers  and  the  popifh  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom 
the   appellation    of  tory   was    affixed.      And    after  this 
manner,  thefe  foolifii  terms  of  reproach  came  into  public 
and  general  ufe  ;  and  even  at  prefent  feem  not  nearer 
their  end  than  when  they  were  firft  invented. 

The  king  ufed  every  art  to  encourage  his  partizans, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  government.  He  per- 
fevered  in  the  great  zeal  which  he  affected  agamft  popery, 
He  even  allowed  feveral  priefts  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  having  received  orders  in  the 
F.omim  church.  It  is  Angular,  that  one  of  them,  called 
Evans,  was  playing  at  tennis,  when  the  warrant  for  his 
immediate  execution  was  notified  to  him  :  He  fwore, 
that  he  would  play  out  his  fet  firft.  CharlcSj  with  the 
fame  view  of  acquiring  popularity,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  alio  offered  an  alliance  to  Holland:  But 
the  Dutch,  terrified  with  the  great  power  of  France,  and 
feeing  little  refource  in  a  country  fo  diftracled  as  Eng- 
land; declined  acceptance.  He  had  fent  for  the  duke 
from  Scotland,  but  deiired  him  to  return,  when  the  time 
of  aflembling  the  parliament  began  to  approach. 

It 
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It  was  of  great  confequence  to  the  popular  party* 
while  the  meeting  of  parliament  depended  on  the  king's 
1680.  will,  to  keep  the  law,  whofe  operations  are  perpetual, 
entirely  on  their  fide.  The  fheriffs  of  London  by  their 
office  return  the  juries :  It  had  been  ufual  for  the  mayor 
to  nominate  one  fheriff  by  drinking  to  him  ;  and  the 
common  hall  had  ever  without  difpute  confirmed  the 
mayor's  choice.  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  mayor,  named 
one  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  popular  party  :  The 
common-hall  rejected  him;  and  Bethe)  and  Cornifh,  two 
independants,  and  republicans,  and  of  confequence  deeply 
engaged  with  the  malcontents,  were  chofen  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  In  fpite  of  all  remonflrances  and  oppofition, 
the  citizens  perfifted  in  their  choice  ;  and  the  court  party 
was  obliged  for  the  prefent  to  acquiefce. 

Juries  however  were  not  fo  partial  in  the  city;  but 
that  reafon  and  juftice,  even  when  the  popifh  plot  was  in 
i%i  tune,  queftion,  could  fometimes  prevail.  The  earl  of  Cafile- 
maine,  hufband  to  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  was  ac- 
quitted about  this  time,  though  accufed  by  Oates  and 
Dangerfield  of  an  intention  to  afTaflinate  the  king.  Sir 
Thomas  Gafcoigne,  a  very  aged  gentleman  in  the  north^ 
being  accufed  by  two  fervants,  whom  he  had  difmifled 
for  difhonefty,  received  a  like  verdict.  Thefe  trials  were 
great  blows  to  the  plot,  which  now  began  to  (tagger,  in 
the  judgment  of  moft  men,  except  thofe  Who  Were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  country  party.  But  in  order  ftill 
to  preferve  alive  the  zeal  againft  popery,  the  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  appeared  in  Weftminrrer-hall,  attended  .by 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  lords  RulTel,  Cavendifli, 
Grey,  Brandon,  Sir  Henry  Caverly,  Sir  Gilbert  Ger- 
rard,  Sir  William  Cooper,  and  other  perfons  ofdiftinc- 
tion,  and  prefentcd  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex  reafons 
for  indicting  the  duke  of  York  as  a  popifh  rccufant. 
While  the  jury  were  deliberating  on.  this  extraordinary 
3  Prc" 
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prefentment,  the  chief  juftice  fent  for  them,  and  fud-  CJlyUf' 
denly,  even  fomewhat  irregularly,  difmifTed  them.    Shaf-  ^   —  _  _f 
tefbury  however   obtained  the  end,   for   which  he  had       l6io* 
undertaken    this  bold  meafure :    He   fhowed   to  all  his 
followers    the   defperate  refolution,   which  he  had  em- 
braced, never  to  admit  of  any  accommodation  or  com- 
pofition  with  the  duke.     By  fuch  daring  conduct  he  gave 
them  aflurance,  that  he   was   fully  determined  not  to 
defert  their  caufe ;  and  he  engaged  them  to  a  like  devoted 
perfeverance  in  all  the  meafures,  which  he  fhould  fuggeft 
to  them. 

As  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  openly  divided  into 
two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to 
know,  that  the  majority  of  the  new  houfe  of  commons 
was  engaged  in  interefts  oppofite  to  the  court :  But  that 
he  might  leave  no  expedient  untried,  which  could  com- 
pofe  the  unhappy  differences  among  his  fubjecls,  he 
refolved,  at  laft,  after  a  long  interval,  to  afTemble  the 
parliament.  In  his  fpeech,  he  told  them,  that  the  a  nev^par- 
feveral  prorogations,  which  he  had  made,  had  been  very  ,larnent* 
advantageous  to  his  neighbours,  and  very  ufeful  to  him- 
felf :  That  he  had  employed  that  interval  in  perfecting 
with  the  crown  of  Spain  an  alliance,  which  had  been 
often  defired  by  former  parliaments,  and  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  them  : 
That,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  meafure,  and 
render  it  beneficial  to  ChriftenJom,  it  was  necefTary  to 
avoid  all  domeftic  diflenfions,  and  to  unite  themfelves 
firmly  in  the  fame  views  and  purpofes :  That  he  was 
determined,  that  nothing  on  his  part  fhould  be  wanting 
to  fuch  a  falutary  end  j  and  provided  the  fucceflion  were 
•preferved  in  its  due  and  legal  courfe,  he  would  concur  in 
any  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant  religion  : 
That  the  farther  examination  of  the  popifh  plot  and  the 
punjib.rnen.t  of  the  criminals  were  requiftte  for  the  fafety 

both 
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CHAP,  botn  0f  kino-  anc|  kingdom :    And  after  recommendinc' 
LXVIII 
(^^   to  them  the  neceility  of  providing,  by  fome  fupplies,  for 

16S0.      the  fafety  of  Tangier*,    he  proceeded   in  thefe  words  : 

"  But  that  which  I  value  above  all  the  treafiire  in  the 

"  world,    and  which   I    am  fure   will  give  us  greater 

"  ftrength  and  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  than 

"  any  treafure  can  do,  is  a  perfect  union  among  our- 

"  felves.     Nothing  but  this  can  reftore  the  kingdom  to 

<{  that  ftrength  and  vigour  which  it  feems  to  have  loft4 

<c  and  raife  us  again  to  that  confideration,  which  Eng- 

"  land  hath   ufually  pofTeiFed.     All  Europe  have  their 

"  eyes  upon  this  aflembly,  and  think  their  own  happi- 

"  nefs  and  mifery,  as  well  as  ours,  will  depend  upon  it« 

"  If  we  mould  be  lb  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  mifunder- 

"  Handings    among  ourfelves  to  that  degree  as  would 

"  render  our  friendmip  unfafe  to  iruft  to,  it  will  not  be 

"  wondered  at,  if  our  neighbours  fhould  begin  to  take 

**  new  refolutions,  and  perhaps  fuch  as  may  be  fatal  to 

*'  us.     Let;  us  therefore  take  care,  that  we  do  not  gratify 

**  our  enemies,  and  difcourage  our  friends,  by  any  un- 

*'  feafonable    difputes.      If   any    fuch    do   happen,    the 

"  world  will  fee,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  :    For  I 

"  have  done  all  that  it  was  poflible  for  me  to  do,  to  keep 

"  you  in  peace,  while  I  live,  and  to  leave  you  fo,  when 

"  I  die.     But  from  fo  great  prudence  and  fo  good  afr'ec- 

"  tion  as  yours,  I  can  fear  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  but  do 

"  rely  upon  you   all,   that  you  will   do  your  be  ft  en- 

"  deavours  to  bring  this  parliament  to  a  good  and  happy 

*'  conclufion." 

Violence  of       All  thefe  mollifying  exprcflions  had  no  influence  with 

^ons?m"      ^ie  commons.     Every  ftep,  which   they  took,  betrayed 

that  zeal,  with  which  they  were  animated.     They  voted, 

that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubject  to  petition 

the  king  for  the  calling  and  fitting  of  parliament.     Not 

content  with  this  decilion,  which  feems  juflifublc  in  * 

mixed 
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mixed  monarchy,  thev  fell  with  the  utmoft  violence  onc  H  A  p- 

.  J  ,      rr  LXVIIi. 

all  thole  abhorrers,  who,  in  their  addreiles  to  the  crown, , —.—'*t 

had  expreffed  their  difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions.  l6'jo- 
They  did  not  reficdl,  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  one  parly 
of  men,  as  for  another,  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  public 
affairs  ;  and  that  the  heft  eftablifhed  right  may,  in  par- 
ticular circumftances,  be  abufed,  and  even  the  exercife  of 
it  become  an  object  of  abhorrence.  For  this  offence, 
they  expelled  Sir  Thomas  Withens.  They  appointed  a 
commfttee  for  farther  enquiry  into  fuch  members  as  had 
been  guilty  of  a  like  crime  ;  and  complaints  were  lodged 
againft  lord  Pafton,  Sir  Robert  Malverer,  Sir  Bryan 
Stapleton,  Taylor  and  Turner.  They  addreffed  the  king 
againft  Sir  George  Jefferies,  recorder  of  London,  for  his 
activity  in  the  fame  caufe;  and  they  frightened  him  into 
a  refignation  of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  fucceedcd  by 
Sir  George  Treby,  a  great  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
They  voted  an  impeachment  againft  North,  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas,  for  drawing  the  proclamation 
againft  tumultuous  petitions :  But  upon  examination 
found  the  proclamation  fo  cautioufly  worded,  that  it 
afforded  them  no  handle  againft  him.  A  petition  had 
been  prefented  to  the  king  from  Taunton.  "  How  dare 
"  you  deliver  me  fuch  a  paper  ?"  faid  the  king  to  the 
perfon  who  prefented  it.  4'  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  my 
"  name  is  Dare."  For  this  faucy  reply,  but  under 
other  pretences,  he  had  been  tried,  fined,  and  committed 
to  prifon.  The  commons  now  addreffed  the  king  for  his 
liberty  and  for  remitting  his  fine.  Some  printers  alio 
and  authors  of  feditious  libels  they  took  under  their  pro- 
tection. 

Great  numbers  of  the  abhorrcrs,  from  all  parts  of 
England,  were  feized  by  order  of  the  commons,  and 
committed  to  cuftody.  The  liberty  of  the  fubjecl,  which 
had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by  the  great  charter,  and 

Vol.  VIII.  K  by 
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by  the  late  law  of  habeas  corpus,  was  every  clay  violated 
by  their   arbitrary  and    capricious  commitments.     The 
j68o.       chief  jealoufy,  it  is  true,  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  is 
naturally  and  juftly  directed    again!!,  the    crown;    nor 
indeed  have  the  commons  any  other  way  of  fecuring  their 
privileges  but  by  commitments,  which,  as  they  cannot 
beforehand  be  exactly  determined  by  law,  muft  always 
appear  in  fome  degree  arbitrary.  Senfible  of  thefe  reafons, 
the  people  had  hitherto,  without  murmuring,  feen  this 
difcretionary  power  exercifed  by  the  houfe  :  But  as  it  was 
now  carried  to  excefs,  and  was  abufed  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  faction,  great  complaints  againft  it  were  heard 
from  all  quarters.     At  Lift,  the  vigour  and  courage  of 
one   S towel  of  Exeter,  an  abhoncr,  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.     He  refufed  to  obey  the  Jerjeant  at  arms,  flood 
upon  his  defence,  and  faid  that  he  knew  of  no  law,  by 
which  they  pretended  to  commit  him.     The  houfe,  find- 
ing it  equally  dangerous  to  proceed  or  to  recede,  got  off 
by  an  evafion  :  They  inierted  in  their  votes,  that  Stowel 
was    indifpoffed,  and  that  a  month's  time   was  allowed 
him  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

But  the  chief  violence  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
appeared  in  all  their  tranfactions  with  regard  to  the  plot, 
which  thev  profecuted  with  the  fame  zeal  and  the  fame 
credulity  as  their  predeceflbrs.  They  renewed  the  former 
vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  horrid  popifh  plot  | 
and,  in  order  the  more  to  terrify  the  people,  they  even 
aflerted,  that,  notwithftanding  the  difcovery,  the  plot 
it: i  1 1  fublifted.  They  expelled  Sir  Robert  Can  and  Sir 
Robert  Yeomans,  who  had  been  complained  of,  for 
faying,  that  there  was  no  popifh,  but  there  was  a  prefby- 
terian  plot.  And  they  greatly  lamented  the  death  of 
})culoc,  whom  they  called  a  material  witnefs,  and  on 
whofe  teftimony  they  much  depended.  He  had  been 
feized  with  a  fever  at  Baftol  -3   had  fent  for  chief  jufticc 

North  j 
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North  :    confirmed  all  his  former  evidence,  except  that  C  w  a  P. 

,                LXVHi. 
with    regard   to  the    duke  and   the  queen;  and   denred  ^_ ^ 

North  to  apply  to  the  king  for  fome  money  to  relieve  him  l62c* 
in  his  neceffities.  A  few  days  after*  he  expired  ;  and 
the  whole  party  triumphed  extremely  in  thefe  circum- 
stances of  his  death :  As  if  fuch  a  teftimony  could  be 
deemed  the  affirmation  of  a  dying  man,  as  if  his  con- 
feilion  of  perjury  in  fome  inftances  could  afTure  his 
veracity  in  the  reft,  and  as  if  the  pe'rfeverance  of  one 
profligate  could  outweigh  the  laft  words  of  fo  many  men, 
guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  popery. 

The  commons  even  endeavoured,  by  their  countenance 
and  protection,  to  remove  the  extreme  infamy,  with 
which  Dangerheld  was  loaded,  and  to  reftore  him  to  the 
capacity  of  being  an  evidence.  The  whole  tribe  of 
informers,  they  applauded  and  rewarded:  Jennifon,  Tur- 
herville,  Dugdale,  Smith,  la  Faria,  appeared  before! 
them  ;  and  their  teftimony,  however  frivolous  or  abfurd, 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  :  The  king  was  applied 
to  in  their  behalf  for  penfions  and  pardons:  Their  nar- 
ratives were  printed  with  that  fanclion,  which  arofe  from 
the  approbation  of  the  houfe  :  Dr.  Tongue  was  recom- 
mended for  thefirft  confiderable  church  preferment,  which 
mould  become  vacant.  Confidering  men's  determined 
refolution  to  believe,  instead  of  admiring  that  a  palpable 
falfhood  fhould  be  maintained  by  witneftes,  it  may  juftly 
appear  wonderful,  that  no  better  evidence  was  ever  pro- 
duced againft  the  catholics* 

The  principal  reafons,  which  ftill  fupported  the  cla- 
mour of  the  popifh  plot,  were  the  apprehenfions  enter-s- 
tained by  the  people,  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  refo- 
lution, embraced  by  their  leaders,  of  excluding  him  from 
the  throne.  Shaftefbury  and  many  confiderable  men  of  ExcIuJUh 
the  party,  had  rendered  themfelves  totally  irreconeileable  bl11, 
With  him,  and  could  find  their  fafcty  no  way  but  in  his 
K  7,  ruin* 
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chap.  rUJn.     Monmouth's  friends  hoped,  that  the  exclufion  or 

LXVIII.       ,  1,1  r  i     •  -T-, 

^ y j  that  prince  would   make   way  for  their   patron.     The 

i6io.  refentment  againft  the  duke's  apoftacyj  the  love  of  li- 
berty, the  zeal  for  religion,  the  attachment  to  faction  ; 
all  thefe  motives  incited  the  country  party.  And  above 
all,  what  fupported  the  refolution  of  adhering  to  the 
exclufion,  and  rejecting  all  other  expedients  offered,  was 
the  hope  artfully  encouraged,  that  the  king  would  at  laft 
be  obliged  to  yield  to  their  demand.  His  revenues  were 
extremely  burdened ;  and  even  if  free,  could  fcarcely 
fuffice  fdr  the  necelTary  charges  of  government,  much 
lefs  for  that  pleafure  and  expence,  to  which  he  was 
inclined.  Though  he  had  withdrawn  his  countenance 
from  Monmouth,  he  was  known  fecretly  to  retain  a  great 
affection  for  him.  On  no  occafion  had  he  ever  been 
found  to  perfift  obltinately  againft  difficulties  and  impor- 
tunity. And  as  his  beloved  miftrefs,  the  dutchefs  of 
Portfmouth,  had  been  engaged,  either  from  lucrative 
views,  or  the  hopes  of  making  the  fucceffion  fall  on  her 
own  children,  to  unite  herfelf  with  the  popular  party  ; 
this  incident  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  prognoftic  of 
their  fuccefs.  Sunderland,  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  had 
linked  his  interefl  with  that  of  the  dutchefs,  had  con- 
curred in  the  fame  meafure. 

But  befides  friendship'  for  his  brother  and  a  regard  to' 
the  right  of  fucceffion,  there  were  many  ftrong  reafens^ 
which  had  determined  Charles  to  perfevere  hi  oppofing 
the  exclufion.  All  the  royalifts  and  the  devotees  to  the 
church  ;  that  party  by  which  alone  monarchy  was  fup- 
ported j  regarded  the  right  of  fucceffion  as  inviolable  ; 
and  if  abandoned  by  the  king  in  fo  capital  an  article,  it 
was  to  be  feared,  that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  defert 
his  caufe,  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  pretcnfions  and 
ufurpations  of  the  country  party.  The  countiy  , 
or  the  whig:,  as  they  were  called,   if  they  did  not  ltill 

retain 
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retain  fome  propenfity  towards  a  republic,  were  at  lead  fi  H  a  P. 

^  Lav  III, 

afFecled  with  a  violent  jealoufy  of  regal  power ;  and  it  v.^-^^,^ 
was  equally  to  be  dreaded,  that,  being  enraged  with  oppo-  I&8°* 
iition,  and  animated  by  fuccefs,  they  would,  if  they 
prevailed  in  this  pretention,  be  willing  as  well  as  able, 
to  reduce  the  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits.  AH 
menaces  therefore,  all  promifes  were  in  vain  employed 
againft  the  king's  refolution :  He  never  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  defert  his  friends,  and  put  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  And  having  voluntarily  made 
fuch  important  concefiions,  and  tendered,  over  and  over 
again,  fuch  ftrong  limitations,  he  was  well  pleafed  to 
find  them  rejected  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  commons  ;  and 
hoped,  that,  after  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  had  fpent  itfelf 
in  fruitlefs  violence,  the  time  would  come,  when  he 
might  fafely  appeal  againft  his  parliament  to  his  people. 

So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to  carry 
matters  to  extremity,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week  after  the 
commencement  of  the  feilion,  a  motion  was  made  for 
bringing  in  an  exclufion-bill,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe.  This  bill  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  former,  but  in  two  articles,  which  mowed  ftill 
an  encreafe  of  zeal  in  the  commons:  The  bill  was  to  be 
read  to  the  people  twice  a  year  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  every  one,  who  fhould  fupport  the  duke's 
title,  was  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon  but 
by  act  of  parliament. 

The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence  on 
both  fides.  The  bill  was  defended  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  had  now  refigned  his  ofnee  of  attorney- 
general,  by  lord  Ruffel,  by  Sir  Francis  Winnington, 
Sir  Harry  Capel,  Sir  William  Pukeney,  by  colonel 
Titus,  Treby,  Hambden,  Montague.  It  was  oppoied  J0th  Nov# 
by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  fecretary  of  ftate,  Sir  John 
Ernley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  Hyde,  Seymour, 
K  3  Tempie. 
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p  H  a  P.  Temple.     The  arguments,  tranfmitted   to  us,    may  be 

» .„-  _j  reduced  to  the  following  topics. 

i6ao.  jN  everv  government,  faid  the  exclufionifts,  there  is 

Arguments  .<    o  » 

for  and        fomewhere  an  authority  abfolute  and  fupreme  ;    nor  can 

^ainft  the  ,  ..."  r       \     r  i   •    i 

cAdufion.  any  determination,  now  unulual  ioever,  which  receives 
the  fanction  of  the  legiflature,  admit  afterwards  of  dif- 
pute  or  controul.  The  liberty  of  any  conftitution,  (b 
far  from  diminifhing  this  abfolute  power,  feems  rather  to 
add  force  to  it,  and  to  give  it  greater  influence  over  the 
people.  The  more  members  of  the  ftate  concur  in  any 
legiflative  decifion,  and  the  more  free  their  voice  ;  the 
lefs  likelihood  is  there,  that  any  oppofition  will  be  made 
to  thofe  meafures,  which  receive  the  final  fanition  of  their 
authority.  In  England,  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged 
in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  which  comprehend  every 
order  of  the  community  :  And  there  is  no  pretext  fcr 
exempting  any  circumftance  of  government,  net  even 
the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  from  fo  full  and  decifive  a 
jurifdicStion.  Even  exprefs  declarations  have,  in  this 
particular,  been  made  of  parliamentary  authority  :  In- 
stances have  occurred,  where  it  has  been  exerted  :  And 
though  prudential  reafons  may  juftly  be  alleged,  why 
fuch  innovations  fhould  not  be  attempted  but  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  the  power  and  right  arc  for  ever  veftcd 
in  the  community.  But  if  any  occasion  can  be  deemed 
extraordinary,  if  any  emergence  can  require  umifual 
expedients,  it  is  the  prefentj  when  the  heir  to  the  crown 
has  renounced  the  religion  of  the  llate,  and  has  zealoufly 
embraced  a  faith,  totally  hoftile  and  incompatible;  A 
prince  of  that  communion  can  never  put  truft  in  a  people^ 
ib  prejudiced  againit  him  :  The  people  muft  be  equally 
diffident  of  fuch  a  prince  :  Foreign  and  deftruclive  alli- 
ances will  feem  to  one  the  only  protection  of  his  throne: 
Perpetual  jealoufy,  oppofition,  faction,  even  infurreclions 
will  be  employed  by  the  other  as   the  fole  fecurities  for 
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their  liberty  and    religion.      Though  theological    prin- 
ciples, when    fet  in  oppofition  to   paffions,  have  often 
finall   influence   on    mankind    in    general,    ftill   lefs  on      l58°* 
princes  ;  vet  when  they  become  fymbols  of  faction,  and 
marks  of  party  diftinftions,  they  concur  with  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  paffions  in  the  human  frame,  and  are  then  ca- 
pable of  carrying  men  to  the  greater!  extremities.     Not- 
withstanding the  better  judgment  and  milder  difpofition 
of  the  king ;    how  much  has  the  influence  of  the  duke 
already  difturbed  the  tenor  of  government  ?    How  often 
engaged   the  nation  into  meafures  totally  deftructive  of 
their  foreign  intereft  and  honour,  of  their  domeflic  repofe 
and  tranquillity  ?  The  more  the  abfurdity  and  incredibility 
of  the  popifh  plot  are  inufted  on,  the  ftronger  reafon  it 
affords  for  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  ;  fince  the  univerfal 
belief  of  it  difcovers  the  extreme  antipathy  of  the  nation 
to  his  religion,  and  the  utter  impoflibility  of  ever  bringing 
them  to  acquiefce  peaceably  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  a. 
fovereign.     The  prince,  finding  himfelf  in  fo  perilous  a 
iituation,  muft  feek  for  fecurity  by  defperate  remedies, 
and  by  totally  fubduing  the  privileges  of  a  nation,  which 
had  betrayed  fuch  hoftile  difpofitions  towards  himfelf, 
and  towards  every  thing  which  he  deems  the  mcft  facred. 
It  is  in  vain  to  propofe  limitations  and  expedients.  What- 
ever fhare  of  authority  is  left  in  the  duke's  hands,  will 
be  employed  to  the  deflruclion  of  the  nation  ;    and  even 
the  additional  reftraints,  by  difcovering  the  public  diffi- 
dence and  averfion,  will  ferve  him  as  incitements  to  put 
himfelf  in  a  condition  entirely  fuperior  and  independant. 
And  a?  the  laws  of  England  ftill  make  refiftance  treafon, 
and  neither  do  nor  can  admit  of  any  pofitive  exceptions  j 
what  folly  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  fo  perilous  and  abfurd 
a  htuationj    where  the  greateft  virtue  will  be  expofed  to 
th?  moft  fcvere  profcription,  and  where  the  laws  can  only 
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CHAP,  be  faved  by  expedients,    which    thefe    fame   laws  have 

LXVIII. 
^__   _       'jf  declared  the  higheft  crime  and  enormity  ? 

1600.  The  court  party  reafoned  in  an  oppofite  manner.     Au 

authority,  they  faid,  wholly  abfolute  and  uncontroulable 
is  a  mere  chimera,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  any 
human  institutions.  All  government  is  founded  on  opinion 
and  a  fenfe  of  duty ;  and  wherever  the  iiipreme  magiftrate, 
by  any  law  or  pofitive  prefcription,  fhocks  an  opinion 
regarded  as  fundamental,  and  eftabliihcd  with  a  firmnefs 
equal  to  that  of  his  own  authority,  he  fubverts  the  prin- 
ciple, by  which  he  himfelf  is  eftablifhcd,  and  can  no 
longer  hope  for  obedience.  In  European  monarchies,, 
the  right  of  fuccefTion  is  juftly  efteemed  a  fundamental  j 
and  even  though  the  whole  legiflature  be  vefted  in  a 
fingle  perfon,  it  would  never  be  permitted  him,  by  an 
edict,  to  difinherit  his  lawful  heir,  and  call  a  ft  ranger  or 
.more  diftant  relation  to  the  throne.  Abufes  in  other 
parts  of  government  are  capable  of  redrefs,  from  more 
difpaflionate  enquiry  or  better  information  of  the  fove- 
reign,  and  till  then  ought  patiently  to  be  endured  :  But 
violations  of  the  right  of  fucceffion  draw  fuch  terrible 
confequences  after  them  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  any  other  grievance  or  inconvenience.  Vainly  is  it 
pleaded,  that'  England  is  a  mixed  monarchy ;  and  that 
9,  law,  afTented  to  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is 
^nadted  by  the  concurrence  of  every  part  of  the  ftate  :  It 
is  plain,  that  there  remains  a  very  powerful  party,  who 
may  indeed  be  out-voted,  but  who  never  will  deem  a 
law,  fubverfive  of  hereditary  right,  any  wife  valid  or 
obligatory.  Limitations,  fuch  as  are  propofed  by  the 
king,  give  no  (hock  to  the  conftitution,  which  in  many 
particulars,  is  already  limited ;  and  they  may  be  fo  cal- 
culated as  to  fcrve  every  purpofc,  fought  for  by  an  cx- 
sluuon.     If  the  ancient  barriers  againft  regal  authority 
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have  been  able,    during-  fo  many  ages,  to  remain   im-  Chap, 

*  J       b  LXVlIf. 

pregnable  ;  how  much  more,  thofe  additional  ones,  which  _  -w-ij 

by  depriving  the  monarch  of  power,  tend  To  far  to  their      x^°« 

own  fecurity?  The  fame  jealoufy  too  of  religion,  which 

has  engaged  the  people  lo  lay  thefe  reftraints   upon  the. 

fucceffor,  v/ill   leffen  extremely  the  number  of  his  par- 

^izans,  and  make  it  utterly  impracticable  for  him,  either 

by  force  or  artifice,  to  break  the  fetters,  impofed  upon 

him.       The   king's    age   and    vigorous    irate   of  health 

promife  him  a  long  life  :    And  can  it  be  prudent  to  tear 

in  pieces,  the  whole  Rate,  in  order  to  provide  againft  a 

contingency,  which,  it  is  very  likely,  may  never  happen? 

No  human  fchemes  can  fecure  the  public  in  all  poflible, 

imaginable,    events ;    and    the   bill   of  exclufion    itfelf, 

however  accurately  framed,  leaves  room  for  obvious  and 

natural  fuppontions,  to  which  it  pretends  not  to  provide 

any   remedy.     Should    the    duke  have  a  fon,  after  the 

king's  death  ;    muft  that  fon,  without  any  default  of  his 

own,  forfeit  his  title  ?    Or  muft  the  princefs  of  Orange 

defcend  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the 

lawful  fucceffor  ?    But  were  all  thefe  reafonings  falfe,  it 

$ill  remains  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  public  deliberations, 

we  feek  not  the  expedient,  which  is  beft  in  itfelf,  but  the 

beft  of  fuch  as  are  practicable.     The  king  willingly  con- 

fents  to  limitations,  and  has  already  offered  fome  which 

are  of  the  utmoft  importance  :     But  he  is  determined  to 

endure  any  extremity  rather  than  allow  the  right  of  fuc- 

ceflion  to  be  invaded.     Let  us  beware  of  that  factious 

violence,    which    leads   to   demand    more   than  will  be 

granted  ;  left  we  lofe  the  advantage  of  thofe  beneficial 

conceflions,  and  leave  the  nation,  on  the  king's  demife, 

at   the    mercy  of  a    zealous    prince,   irritated   with   the 

ill    ufage,    which,    he    imagines,    he  has  already  met 

with. 

In 
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CHL£JP*      ^N  tne  houfe  of  commons,  the  reafoning;  of  the  exclu- 
lxviii.  ,  .     . 

C— v-— »  fionifb  appeared  the  moft  convincing  j  and  the  bill  palled 

J,6So»  by  a  great  majority.  It  was  in  the  houfe  of  peers  that 
the  king  expecled  to  oppofe  it  with  fuccefs.  The  court 
party  was  there  fo  prevalent,  that  it  was  carried  only  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  pay  fo  much  regard  to  the  bill  as 
even  to  commit  it.     When  it  came  to  be  debated,  the 

jjth  Kcv.  conteft  was  violent.  Shaftefbury,  Sunderland,  and  Eflex 
argued  for  it :  Halifax  chiefly  conduced  the  debate  againfl 
it,  and  difplayed  an  extent  of  capacity  and  a  force  of  elo- 
quence, which  had  never  been  furpafled  in  that  afTembly. 
He  was  animated,  as  well  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  occa- 
sion, as  by  a  rivalfhip  with  his  uncle  Shaftefbury;  whom, 
during  that  day's  debate,  he  feemed,  in  the  judgement  of 
all,  to  have  totally  eclipfed.  The  king  was  prefent  dur- 
ing the  whole  debate,  which  was  prolonged  till  eleven  at 

BwMcm  night.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  confiderable  majo- 
'  rity.  All  the  bifhops,  except  three,  voted  againft  it. 
Befides  the  influence  of  the  court  over  them  ;  the  church 
of  England,  they  imagined  or  pretended,  was  in  greater 
danger  from  the  prevalence  of  prefbyterianifm  than  of 
popery,  which,  though  favoured  by  the  duke,  and  even 
by  the  king,  was  extremely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation. 

The  commons  difcovered  much  ill  humour  upon  this 
difappointment.  They  immediately  voted  an  addrefs  for 
the  removal  of  Halifax  from  the  king's  councils  and  pre- 
fence  for  ever.  Though  the  pretended  caufewas  his  ad- 
vifing  the  late  frequent  prorogations  of  parliament,  the 
real  reafon  was  apparently  his  vigorous  oppofition  to  the 
exclufion-bill.  When  the  king  applied  for  money  to  en- 
able him  to  maintain  Tangiers,  which  he  declared  his 
prefent  revenues  totally  unable  to  defend  ;  inflcad  of  com- 
plying, they  voted  fuch   an  addrefs  as  was  in  reality  a 

remcnftrance3 
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remonftrance,  and  one  little  lefs  violent  than  that  famous  chap. 

remonftrance,  which  ufhered  in  the  civil  wars.     All  the  \_  -v j 

abufes  of  government,  from  the  beginning  almoft  of  the  l68o# 
reign,  are  there  infifted  on  ;  the  Dutch  war,  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  prorogations  and  difiblutions  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  all  thefe  meafures,  as  well  as  the  damnable 
and  belli jh  plot,  are  there  afcribed  to  the  machinations  of 
papifts,  it  was  plainly  infinuated,  that  the  king  had,  all 
along,  lain  under  the  influence  of  that  party,  and  was  in 
reality  the  chief  confpirator  againft  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  his  people. 

The  commons,  though  they  conducted  the  great  bu- 
finefs  of  the  exclufion  with  extreme  violence  and  even 
imprudence,  had  yet  much  reafon  for  that  jealoufy,  which 
gave  rife  to  it :  But  their  vehement  profecution  of  the 
popifh  plot,  even  after  fo  long  an  interval,  difcovers  fuch 
a  fpirit,  cither  of  credulity  or  injuftice,  as  admits  of  no 
apology.  The  impeachment  of  the  catholic  lords  in  the 
Tower  was  revived  ;  and  as  vifcount  Stafford,  from  his 
age,  infirmities,  and  narrow  capacity,  was  deemed  the 
leaft  capable  of  defending  himfelf,  it  was  determined  to 
make  him  the  firft  victim,  that  his  condemnation  might 
pave  the  way  for  a  fentence  againft  the  reft.  The  chan-  3olHNcv. 
cellor,  now  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  appointed 
high  fteward  for  conducting  the  trial. 

Ther.e  were  three  witnefles  produced  againft  the  pri-  Trial  of 
foner;  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville.  Oates  fwore, 
that  he  faw  Fenwic,  the  jefuit,  deliver  to  Stafford  a 
commiflion  figned  by  de  Oliva,  general  of  the  jefuits, 
appointing  him  paymafter  to  the  papal  army,  which  was 
to  be  levied  for  the  fubduing  of  England  :  For  this  ridi- 
culous  impofture  ftill  maintained  its  credit  with  the  com- 
mons. Dugdale  gave  teftimony,  that  the  prifoner,  at 
Tixal,  a  feat  of  lord  Afhton's,  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage him  in  the  defign  of  murdering  the  king  j  and  had 

promifed 
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p  H  A  P.   pi.omiied  him,  beficlcs  the  honour  of  being  fainted  by  the 

w-%, —J  church,  a  reward  of  500  pounds  for  that  fervice.     Tur- 

16S0.  berville  d;  pofed,  that  the  pi  ifoner,  in  his  own  houfe  at 
Paris,  had  made  him  a  like  prcpofal.  To  offer  money 
for  murdering  a  king.,  without  laying  down  any  fcheme, 
by  which  the  affaifin  may  enfure  fome  probability  or  pof- 
iibility  of  efcape,  is  fo  incredible  in  itfelf,  and  may  fo 
eafiiy  be  maintained  by  any  proftitute  evidence,  that  an 
accufation  of  that  nature,  not  accompanied  with  circum- 
ffances,  ought  very  little  to  be  attended  to  by  any  court 
of  judicature.  But  notwithffanding  the  fmall  hold,  which 
the  witnelTes  afforded,  the  prifoner  was  able,  in  many 
material  particulars,  to  difcredit  their  teftimony.  It  was 
fworn  by  Dugdale,  that  Stafford  had  aflifled  in  a  great 
confult  of  the  catholics  held  at  Tixal  ;  but  Stafford 
proved  by  undoubted  teftimony,  that  at  the  time  affigncd 
he  was  in  Bath,  and  in  that  neighbourhood.  Turber- 
ville  had  ferved  a  noviciate  among  the  Dominicans  j  but; 
hav'ng  deferted  the  convent,  he  had  inlifled  as  a  trooper 
in  the  French  army ;  and  beiqg  difmifled  that  fervice,  he 
now  lived  in  London,  abandoned  by  all  his  relations, 
and  expofed  to  great  poverty.  Stafford  proved,  by  the. 
evidence  of  his  gentleman  and  his  page,  that  Turberville 
had  never,  either  at  Paris  or  at  London,  been  f'een  in  his 
company  ;  and  it  might  juftly  appear  firange,  that  a  per- 
fon,  who  had  fo  important  a  fecret  in  his  keeping,  was 
fo  long  entirely  neglected  by  him. 

The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace,  during  the 
trial,  were  extreme  :  Great  ability  and  eloquence  were 
difplayed  by  the  managers,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Winnington,  and  ferjeant  Maynard  :  Yet  did  the 
prifoner,  under  all  thefe  difad/antages,  make  a  better 
defence  than  was  expected,  either  by  his  friends  or  his 
enemies  :  The  unequal  conteft,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  a  plentiful  fource  of  companion  to  every  mind,  fea- 

foned 
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foried  with  humariitv.     He  reprefented,   that,  during  a  C  H  A  P. 
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courfe  of  forty  years,  from  the  very  commencement  of ._..__  j 
the  civil  wars,  he  had,  through  many  dangers,  difficui-  1&S0. 
ties,  and  lofles,  ftill  maintained  his  loyalty  :  And  was  it 
credible,  that  nows  in  his  old  age,  cafy  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  but  difpirited  by  infirmities,  he  would  belye  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  engage,  againft  his  royal 
rnafter,  from  whom  he  had  ever  received  kind  treatment, 
in  the  moft  defperate  and  moil  bloody  of  all  conipiracies  ? 
He  remarked  the  infamy  of  the  witnefTes  ;  the  contradic- 
tions and  abfurdities  of  their  teftimony ;  the  extreme  in- 
digence in  which  they  had  lived,  though  engaged,  as 
they  pretended,  in  a  confpiracy  with  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles ;  the  credit  and  opulence  to  which  they  were  at 
prefent  raifed.  With  a  fimplicity  and  tendernefs  more 
perfuafive  than  the  greater!:  oratory,  he  ftill  made  prote- 
stations of  his  innocence,  and  could  not  forbear,  every 
moment,  expreffing  the  mod  lively  furprize  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  witnefTes. 

It  will  juftly  appear  aftonifhing  to  us,  as  it  did  to* 
Stafford  himfelf,  that  the  peefs,  after  a  folemn  trial  of 
fix  days,  mould,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four  voices, 
give  fentence  againft  him.  He  received  however  with, 
fefignation  the  fatal  verdict.  God's  holy  name  be  pratfed, 
was  the  only  exclamation  which  he  uttered.  When  the 
high-fteward  told  him,  that  the  peers  would  intercede 
with  the  king  for  remitting  the  more  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious parts  of  the  fentence*  Hanging  and  quartering  ;  he 
burft  into  tears  :  But  he  told  the  lords,  that  he  was  mov- 
ed to  this  weaknefs,  by  his  fenie  of  their  goodnefs,  not 
by  any  terror  of  that  fate,  which  he  was  doomed  to  fuf- 
fer. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  Charles,  as  is  ufual  in 
fuch  Cafes,  had  remitted  to  Stafford  the  hanging  and  quar- 
tering, the  two  (heriffs,  Bethel  and  Cornifti,  indulging 

5  their 
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chap,  their  own  republican  humour,  and  complying  with  the 
^_  _  -,^j  prevalent  fpirit  of  their  party,  ever  jealous  of  monarchy, 
1680.  flarted  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  king's  power  of  exer- 
cifing  even  this  fmall  degree  of  lenity.  "  Since  he  can- 
"  not  pardon  the  whole,"  faid  they,  "  how  can  he  have 
"  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  fentence  ?"  They  pro- 
pofed  the  doubt  to  both  houfes  :  The  peers  pronounced 
it  fupcrfluous  ;  and  even  the  commons,  apprehenfive  left 
a  queflion  of  this  nature  might  make  way  for  Stafford's 
efcapc,  gave  this  fingular  anfwer.  "  This  houfe  is  con- 
"  tent,  that  the  fherifFs  do  execute  William  late  vifcount 
*'  Stafford  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  body  only? 
Nothing  can  be  a  ftrongcr  proof  of  the  fury  of  the  times, 
than  that  lord  Ruflel,  notwithstanding  the  virtue  and  hu- 
manity of  his  character,  feconded  in  the  houfe  this  bar- 
barous fcruple  of  the  fheriffs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  fentence  and  execution, 
many  efforts  were  made  to  fhakc  the  refolution  of  the  in- 
firm and  aged  prifoner,  and  to  bring  him  to  fome  confef- 
fion  of  that  treafon,  for  which  he  was  condemned.  It 
was  even  rumoured,  that  he  had  confefled  ;  and  the  zealous 
partymen,  who,  no  doubt,  had  fecretly,  notwithftanding 
their  credulity,  entertained  fome  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
reality  of  the  popifh  confpiracy,  exprelTed  great  triumph 
on  this  occafion.  But  Stafford,  when  again  called  before 
the  houfe  of  peers,  difcovered  many  fchemes,  which  had 
been  laid  by  himfclf  and  others  for  procuring  a  toleration 
to  the  catholics,  at  leaft  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws, 
enacted  againft  them  :  And  he  pioteircd,  that  this  was 
the  fole  treafon,  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty. 

Stafford  now  prepared  himfelf  for  death  with  that 
intrepidity,  which  became  his  birth  and  ftation,  and 
which  was  the  natural  refult  of  the  innocence  and  inte- 
grity, which  during  the  courfeof  a  long  life,  he  had  ever 
maintained :  His  mind  fecmed  even  to  collect  new  force 
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from  the  violence  and  oppreffion,  under  which  he  laboured,  chap. 

.  LXVIII. 

When  going  to  execution,  he  called  for  a  cloak  to  defend  *,_  -.— ,uj 
him  againfr.  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.     "  Perhaps,"  faid      '6j?°# 
he,  "  I  may  (hake  with  cold  ;  but,  I  truft  in  God,  not 
"  for  fear.'*     On  the  fcaffbld,  he  continued,  with  reite-  and  exeo* 
rated  and  earneft  affeverations,  to  make  proteftations  of 
his  innocence  :    All  his  fervour  was  exercifed  on  that 
point :  When  he  mentioned  the  witnefTes,  whofe  perjuries 
had  bereaved  him  of  life,   his  expreffions  were  full  of 
mildnefs  and  of   charity.      He  folemnly  difavowed  all 
thofe  immoral  principles,  which  over-zealous  proteftants 
had  afcribed  without  diflinclion  to  the  church  of  Rome : 
And  he  hoped,  he  faid,  that  the  time  was  now  approach- 
ing, when  the  prefent  delufion  would  be  diifipated  ;  and 
when  the  force  of  truth,  though  late,  would  engage  the 
whole  world  to  make  reparation  to  his  injured  honour. 

The  populace,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford's  trial  and 
condemnation,  were  now  melted  into  tears,  at  the  fight 
of  that  tender  fortitude,  which  fhone  forth  in  each  fea- 
ture, and  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  noble.  Their 
profound  filence  was  only  interrupted  by  fighs  and  groans  : 
With  difficulty  they  found  fpeech  to  aflent  to  thofe  pro- 
teftations of  innocence,  which  he  frequently  repeated : 
"  We  believe  you,  my  lord  !  God  blefs  you,  my  lord  !" 
Thefe  expreffions  with  a  faultering  accent  flowed  from 
them.  The  executioner  himfelf  was  touched  with  fym- 
pathy.  Twice  he  lifted  up  the  ax,  with  an  intent  to 
ftrike  the  fatal  blow  ;  and  as  often  felt  his  refolution  to 
fail  him.  A  deep  figh  was  heard  to  accompany  his  laft 
effort,  which  laid  Stafford  for  ever  at  reft.  All  the  fpec- 
tators  feemed  to  feel  the  blow.  And  when  the  head  was 
held  up  to  them  with  the  ufual  cry,  This  is  the  bead  of  a 
traitor,  no  clamour  of  affent  was  uttered.  Pity,  remorfe, 
and  aftonifhment  had  taken  pofTeflion  of  every  heart,  and 
difplayed  itfelf  in  every  countenance. 

3  This 
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CHAP.      This  is  the  lafr.  blood  which  was  fhed  on  account  of 
LXVjII, 

\_t-^-^j  the  popifh  plot :    An  incident,  which,  for  the  credit  of 

1680,  the  nation,  it  were  better  to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  ;  but 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  perpetuate,  as  well  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  hifrory,  as  to  warn,  if  pofiible,  their  pofte- 
rity  and  all  mankind  never  again  to  fall  into  fo  fhameful 
and  fo  barbarous  a  delufion. 

The  execution  of  Stafford  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
the  country  party ;  but  it  contributed  nothing  to  their 
power  and  fecurity  :  On  the  contrary,  by  exciting  com- 
fniferation,  it  tended  ftill  farther  to  encreafe  that  difbelicf 
of  the  whole  plot,  which  began  now  to  prevail.  The 
commons,  therefore,  not  to  lofe  the  prefent  occafion,  re- 
folved  to  make  both  friends  and  enemies  fenfible  of  their 
authority.  They  pafTed  a  bill  for  eafing  the  protefrant 
diflc.nters,  and  for  repealing  the  perfecuting  ftatuteof  the 
thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth  :  This  laudable  bill  was  likewife 
carried  through  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  Chief  juftice 
was  very  obnoxious  for  difmifling  the  grand  jury  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  thereby  difappointing  that  bold 
meafure  of  Shaftefbury  and  his  friends,  who  had  prefent* 
ed  the  duke  as  a  recufant.  For  this  crime  the  commons 
fent  up  an  impeachment  againft  him  ;  as  alfo  againft: 
Jones  and  Wcfton,  two  of  the  judges,  who,  in  fome 
fpeeches  from  the  bench,  had  gone  {o  far  as  to  give  to 
many  of  the  firft  reformers  the  denomination  of  fanatics. 
The  king,  in  rejecting  the  exclufion  bill,  had  fliel- 
tered  himfelf  fecurely  behind  the  authority  of  the  houfe 
of  peers ;  and  the  commons  had  been  deprived  of  the 
ufual  pretence,  to  attack  the  fovercign  himfelf,  under 
colour  of  attacking  his  mihifters  and  counfellors.  In 
profecution  however  of  the  fcheme,  which  he  had  formed, 
of  throwin  ■;  the  blame  on  the  commons  in  cafe  of  any 
rupture,  he  made  them  a  new  fpeech.     A  rung 

them,  that  a  neglect  of  this  opportunity  would  never  ho 

retrieved, 
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retrieved,  he  added  thefe  words  :  tl  I  did  promife  vou  the  CHAP. 

Lxvur. 
"  fulleft  fatisfaction,  which  your  hearts  could  wifh,  for  ^ _J, 

"  the  fecurity  of  the  prdteftant  religion,  and  to  concur      ,6So- 

"  with  you  in  any  remedies,  which  might  confift  with 

"  preferving  the  fuccefiion  of  the  croWn  in  its  due  and 

"  legal  courfe  of  defcent.     I  do  again,  with  the  fame  re- 

<c  fervations,    renew  the  fame  promifes   to  you  :    And 

"  being  thus  ready  on  my  part  to  do  all  that  can  reafori- 

"  ably  be  expected  from  me,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know 

*'  from  you,  as  foon  as  may  be,  how  far  I  fhall  be  afliffc- 

"  ed  by  you,  and  what  it  is  you  defire  from  me." 

The  moft  reafonable  objection  againft  the  limitations* 
propofed  by  the  king,  is,  that  they  introduced  too  confi- 
derable  an  innovation   in  the  government,    and  almoft 
totally  annihilated  the  power  of  the  future  monarch.    But 
confidering  the  prefent  difpofttion  of  the  commons  and 
their  leaders,  we  may  fairly  prefumej  that  this  objection 
would  have  fmall  weight  with  them*  and  that  their  dif- 
guft  againft  the  court  would  rather  incline  them  to  dimi- 
ni(h   than  fupport  regal  authority.      They  ftill  hoped) 
from  the  king's  urgent  necefiities  and  his  ufual  facility* 
that  he  would  throw  himfelf  wholly  into  their  hands  ; 
and  that  thus,  without  waiting  for  the  acceflion  of  the 
duke,  they  might  immediately  render  themfelves  abfolute 
mafters  of  the  government.     The  commons,  therefore,  Violence  g| 
belides  infifting  ftill  on  the  exclufion,  proceeded  to  bring  moDS, 
in  bills  of  an  important,  and  fome  of  them  of  an  alarm- 
ing  nature  :  One  to  renew  the  triennial  act,  which  had 
been  fo  inadvertently  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  :  A  fecond  to  make  the  office  of  judge  during  good 
behaviour  :  A  third  to  declare  the  levying  of  money  with- 
out confent  of  parliament  to  be  high  treafon  :  A  fourth  to 
order  an  aflbciation  for  the  fafety  of  his  majefty's  perfon, 
for  defence   of  the  proteitant   religion,    for  tha  prefer- 
vation  of  the  protectant  fabje&s  againft  all  invanons  and 
Vol.  VIII.  L  op,pofition 
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chap,  oppofition  whatfoever,  and  for  preventing  the  duke  of 
Lr_ y-  Jj  York  or  any  papift  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown.  The 
1680.  memory  of  the  covenant  was  too  recent  for  men  to  over- 
look the  confequences  of  fuch  an  affociation  :  And  the 
king,  who  was  particularly  converfant  in  Davila,  could 
not  fail  of  recollecting  a  memorable  foreign  inftance,  to 
fortify  this  domeftic  experience. 

The  commons  alfo  paffed  many  votes,  which,  though 
they  had  not  the  authority  of  laws,  ferved  however  to 
difcovcr  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  houfe.  They 
voted,  that  whoever  had  advifed  his  majefty  to  refufe  the 
exclufion  bill,  were  promoters  of  popery  and  enemies  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  In  another  vote,  they  named  the 
marquefs  of  Worcefter,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Fever- 
iham,  and  Halifax,  Laurence  Hyde,  and  Edward  Sey- 
mour, as  thofe  dangerous  enemies ;  and  they  requefted 
his  majefty  to  remove  them  from  his  perfon  and  councils 
for  ever  :  They  voted,  that,  till  the  exclufion  bill  were 
pailed,  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  the  truft  repofed 
in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply.  And 
left  he  mould  be  enabled,  by  any  other  expedient,  to  fup- 
port  the  government,  and  preferve  himfelf  independant, 
they  palled  another  vote,  in  which  they  declared,  that 
whoever  fhould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  any 
money  upon  thofe  branches  of  the  king's  revenue,  arif- 
ing  from  cuftoms,  excife,  or  hearth  money,  mould  be 
judged  a  hinderer  of  the  fitting  of  parliament,  and  be  rc- 
iponiible  for  the  fame  in  parliament. 

The  king  might  prefume,  that  the  peers,  who  had. 
rejected  the  exclufion  bill,  would  ftill  continue  to  defend 
the  throne,  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous  bills,  intro- 
duced into  the  other  houfe,  would  ever  be  prefcnted  for 
the  royal  affent  and  approbation.  But  as  there  remained 
no  hopes  of  bringing  the  commons  to  any  better  temper, 
and  as  their  farther  fitting  ferved  only  to  kwcp  faction 

alive,, 
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alive,  and  to  perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation,  c  H  A  Pi 
he   came  fecretly  to  a  refolution   of  proroguing  them,  s^v^**, 
They  got  intelligence  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before      ! 6.' ' 
the  black  rod  came  to  their  door.     Not  to  lofe  fuch  pre-  Dirtbiutioii 

,  rr   i    •  i  of  the  parli<S 

cious  time,  they  paiied  in  a  tumultuous  manner  lome  ament, 
extraordinary  refolutioris.  They  voted,  that  whofoever 
advifed  his  majefty  to  prorogue  this  parliament  to  any 
other  purpofe  than  in  order  to  pafs  the  bill  of  exclufion^ 
was  a  betrayer  of  the  king,  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  a  promoter  of  the  French 
intereft,  and  a  penfioner  of  France  :  That  thanks  be  given 
to  the  city  of  London  for  their  manifeft  loyalty,  and  for 
their  care  and  vigilance  in  the  prefervation  of  the  king  and 
Of  the  proteftant  religion  :  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
houfe,  that  that  city  was  burned  in  the  year  1666  by  the 
papifts,  defigning  thereby  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
and  popery  into  the  kingdom  :  That  humble  application 
be  made  to  his  majefty  to  reftore  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
to  all  his  offices  and  commands,  from  which,  it  appears 
to  the  houfe,  he  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  York.  And  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  houfe 
that  the  profecution  of  the  proteftant  difTenters  upon  the 
penal  laws  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  fubjec~l,  a  weak- 
ening of  the  proteftant  intereft,  an  encouragement  of  po- 
pery, and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  pafTed  forne  laws  of  no  great  importance  : 
But  the  bill  for  repealing  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth, 
he  privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  crown  not  to  prefent 
to  him.  By  this  artifice,  which  was  equally  difobliging 
to  the  country  party  as  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected,  and 
at  the  fame  time  implied  fome  timidity  in  the  king,  that 
falutary  a£r  was  for  the  prefent  eluded.  The  king  had 
often  of  himfelf  attempted,  and  fometimes  by  irregular 
means,  to  give  indulgence  to  nqftcenformifts  :  But  bciides 
that  he  had  ufually  expected  to  comprehend  the  catholics 
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in  this  liberty,  the   prefent  refractory  difpofition  of  the 
fectaries  had  much  incenfed  him  againft  them  •>  and  he 
jeSl-       was  refolved,  if  pofTible,  to  keep  them  ftill  at  mercy. 

The  Iaft  votes  of  the  commons  feemed  to  be  an  attempt 
of  forming  indirectly  an  afTociation  againft  the  crown, 
after  they  found,  that  their  afTociation  bill  could  not  pafs: 
The  diflenting  intereft,  the  city,  and  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, they  endeavoured  to  connect  with  the  country 
party.  A  civil  war  indeed  never  appeared  fo  likely  as  at 
prefent;  and  it  was  high  time  for  the  king  to  diffolve  a 
parliament,  which  feemed  to  have  entertained  fuch  dan- 
gerous projects.  Soon  after,  he  fummoned  another. 
Though  he  obferved,  that  the  country  party  had  efta- 
blifhcd  their  intereft  fo  ftrongly  in  all  the  electing  bur- 
roughs, that  he  could  not  hope  for  any  difpofition  more 
favourable  in  the  new  parliament,  this  expedient  was  frill 
a  profecution  of  his  former  project:,  of  trying  every  me- 
thod, by  which  he  might  form  an  accommodation  with 
the  commons :  And  if  all  failed,  he  hoped,  that  he  could 
the  better  juftify  to  his  people,  at  leaft  to  his  party,  a  final 
breach  with  them. 

It  had  always  been  much  regretted  by  the  rovalifrs, 
curing  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament  had  been 
afTcmbled  at  Weftminfter,  and  had  thereby  received  force 
and  encouragement  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  potent 
and  factious  city,  which  had  zealoufiy  embraced  their 
party.  Though  the  king  was  now  poHefled  of  guards, 
Which  in  fome  meafure  overawed  the  populace,  he  was 
determined  ftill  farther  to  obviate  all  inconveniencies  ; 
and  he  fummoned  the  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford. 
The  city  of  London  fiiowed  how  juft  a  judgment  he  had 
formed  of  their  difpofition.  Befides  re-electing  the  fcme 
members,  they  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  former  be- 
haviour, in  endeavouring  to  difcovef  the  depth  of  the 
tfrhni  and  btllijb  popifh  plot,  and  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
♦  York, 
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York,  the  principal  caufe  of  the  ruin  and  mifery,  im-  C  H  a  p. 

LX  VI 11 

pending  over  the  nation.  Monmouth  with  fifteen  peers  n_  _ __  i_f 
prefented  a  petition  againft  aflembling  the  parliament  at  ,68l> 
Oxford,  "  where  the  two  houfes,"  they  faid,  "  could 
<c  not  be  in  fafety ;  but  would  be  eafily  expofed  to  the 
"  fwords  of  the  papifts  and  their  adherents,  of  whom  too 
cc  many  had  creeped  into  his  majefty's  guards."  Thefe 
infinuations,  which  pointed  fo  evidently  at  the  king  him- 
felf,  were  not  calculated  to  perfuade  him,  but  toenflarrie 
the  people. 

The  exclufionifts  might  have  concluded,  both  from 
the  king's  diflblution  of  the  laft  parliament,  and  from  his 
fummening  of  the  prefent  to  meet  at  Oxford,  that  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  declared  refolution  of  rejecting 
their  favourite  bill :  But  they  frill  flattered  themfelves, 
that  his  urgent  neceflities  would  influence  his  eafy  temper, 
and  finally  gain  them  the  afcendant.  The  leaders  came 
to  parliament,  attended  not  only  by  their  fervants,  but 
by  numerous  bands  of  their  partizans.  The  four  city 
members  in  particular  were  followed  by  great  multitudes, 
wearing  ribbons,  in  which  were  woven  thefe  words,  No 
Popery  !  No  Slavery  !  The  king  had  his  guards  regularly 
muflered  :  His  party  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  a  fhow 
of  their  ftrength  :  And  on  the  whole,  the  affembly  at  Ox- 
ford bore  rather  the  appearance  of  a  tumultuous  Poliih 
diet,  than  of  a  regular  Englifh  parliament. 

The  king,  who  had  hitherto  employed  the  moff.  gra-  21ft  March, 
cious  expreflions  to  all  his  parliaments,  particularly  the 
two  laft,  thought  proper  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  prefent 
in  a  more  authoritative  manner.     He  complained  of  the  New  parlia. 
unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  former  houfe  of  com-  "ie'ltat(J*- 
mons  ;  and  faid,  that,  as  he  would  never  ufe  arbitrary 
government  himfelf,  neither  would  he  ever  fuffer  it  in 
others.     By  calling  however  this  parliament  fo  loon,  he 
had  fufRciently  fhewn,  that  no  paft  irregularities  could 

L  3  infpire 
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P  H  A  p  infpire  him  with  a  prejudice  againft  thofe  afiemblies.    He 

5^ _,  now  afforded  them,  he  added,  yet  another  opportunity  of 

ffiff  providing  for  the  public  fafety  ;  and  to  all  the  world  had 
given  one  evidence  more,  that  on  his  part  he  had  not 
neglected  the  duty  incumbent  on  him. 

The  commons  were  not  over-awed  by  the  magifteml 
air  of  the  king's  fpeech.     They  confifted  almoft  entirely 
of  the  fame  members  j  they  chofe  the  fame  fpeaker  ;  and 
they  inftantly  fell  into  the  fame  meafures,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Danby,  the  repeal  of  the  perfecuting  ftatute  of 
Elizabeth,  the  enquiry  into  the  popifh  plot,  and  the  bill 
of  exclufion.  *  So  violent  were  they  on  this  laft  article.) 
that  no  expedient,  however  plaufible,  could  fo  much  as 
be  hearkened  to.     Erneiy,  one  of  the  king's  minifters, 
propofed,  that  the  duke  mould  be  banifhed,  during  life, 
five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and  that  on  the  king's 
demife  the  next  heir  fhould  be  conftituted  regent  with 
ren;al  power  :    Yet  even  this  expedient,  which  left  the 
duke  only  the  bare  title  of  king,  could  not,  though  fe- 
conded  by  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  and  Sir  Thomas  Mom- 
pelTon,  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe.     The  pall  dif- 
appointments  of  the  country  party,  and  the  oppofition 
made  by  the  court,  had  only  rendered  them  more  united, 
more  haughty,  and  more  determined.     No  method  but 
their  own,  of  excluding  the  duke,  could  give  them  any 
fatisfaclion. 
bawl's      There  was  one  Fitz-harris,  an   Irifh  catholic,  who 
had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth's 
acquaintance,  and  had  been  very  bufy  in  convening  to 
her  intelligence  of  any  libel  written  by  the  country  party, 
or  of  any  defigns  entertained  againfi  her  or  againft  the 
court.     For  fervices  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  too,  from 
a  regard  to  his  father,  Sir  Edward  Fitz-harris,  who  had 
been  an  eminent  roynliff,  he  had  received  from  the  king 
a  prefent  of  250  pounds.     This  man  met  with  one  Eve- 
I  rsrd., 
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tarcf,  a  Scotchman,  a  fpy  of  the  exclufionifts,  and  an  In-  c  H  A  p« 
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former  concerning  the  popifh  plot ;  and  he  engaged  him  ■_  — y'~-   'j 

to  write  a  libel  againft  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  whole  l68l« 
adminiftration.  What  Fitz-harris's  intentions  were,  can- 
not well  be  ascertained  :  It  is  probable,  as  he  afterwards 
afTerted,  that  he  meant  to  carry  this  libel  to  his  patron, 
the  dutchefs,  and  to  make  a  merit  of  the  difcovery.  Eve- 
rard,  who  fufpected  fome  other  defign,  and  who  was  v/ell 
pleafed  on  his  fide  to  have  the  merit  of  a  difcovery  with 
his  patrons,  refolved  to  betray  his  friend  :  He  pofted  Sir 
William  Waller,  a  noted  juftice  of  peace,  and  two  per- 
fons  more  behind  the  hangings,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  and  hearing  the  whole  tranfaclion.  The 
libel,  fketched  out  by  Fitz-harris,  and  executed  partly  by 
him,  partly  by  Everard,  was  the  moft  furious,  indecent, 
and  outrageous  performance  imaginable ;  and  fuch  as  was 
fitter  to  hurt  than  ferve  any  party,  which  mould  be  fo 
imprudent  as  to  adopt  it.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence 
to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitz- 
harris,  who  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Finding  himfelf  now  delivered 
over  to  the  law,  he  refolved  to  pay  court  to  the  popular 
party,  who  were  alone  able  to  protect  him,  and  by  whom 
he  obferved  almoft  all  trials  to  be  governed  and  directed. 
He  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  court  to 
write  the  libel,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the 
exclufionifts  :  But  this  account,  which  was  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  he  difgraced  by  circumftances, 
which  are  altogether  abfurd  and  improbable.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  minifters,  he  faid5  Was  to  fend  about  copies  to 
all  the  heads  of  the  country  party  ;  and  the  moment  they 
received  them,  they  were  to  be  arrefted,  and  a  confpiracy 
to  be  imputed  to  them.  That  he  might  merit  favour  by 
Jtill  more  important  intelligence,  he  commenced  a  difco- 
verer  of  the  great  popiih  plot ;  and  he  failed  not  to  confirm 
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c  H  A  P.  a]]  tke  tremendous  circumftances,  infifted  on  by  his  pre- 
<_,— „-'._»  deceubrs.  He  faid,  that  the  fecond  Dutch  war  was  en- 
1681.  tered  into  with  a  view  of  extirpating  the  proteftant  religion,, 
both  abroad  and  at  home  :  that  father  Parry,  a  jefuit,  on 
the  difappointment  by  the  peace,  told  him,  that  the  ca- 
tholics refolved  to  murder  the  king,  and  had  even  engaged 
the  queen  in  that  defign  ;  that  the  envoy  of  Modena  of- 
fered him  io,coo  pounds  to  kill  the  king,  and  upon  his 
refufal  the  envoy  faid,  that  the  dutchefs  of  Mazarine, 
who  was  as  expert  at  poifoning  as  her  fifter,  the  countefs 
of  SoifTons,  would,  with  a  little  phial,  execute  that  de- 
sign ;  that  upon  the  king's  death  the  army  in  Flanders 
was  to  come  over,  and  mafTacre  the  protcftants ;  that 
money  was  raifed  in  Italy  for  recruits  and  fupplies,  and 
there  mould  be  no  more  parliaments  ;  and  that  the  duke 
was  privy  to  this  whole  plan,  and  had  even  entered  into 
the  defign  of  Godfrey's  murder,  which  was  executed  in 
the  manner  related  by  Prance. 

The  popular  leaders  had,  all  along,  been  very  defirous 
of  having  an  accufation  againft.  the  dukej  and  though 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  in  their  firft  evidence,  had  not  dared 
to  go  fo  far,  both  Dugdale  and  Dangerfield  had  after- 
wards been  encouraged  to  fupply  fo  material  a  defedt,  by 
comprehending  him  in  the  confpiracy.  The  commons, 
therefore,  finding  that  Fitz-harris  was  alfo  willing  to 
ferve  this  purpofe,  were  not  afhamed  to  adopt  his  evi- 
dence, and  refolved  for  that  end  to  fave  him  from  the  de- 
ftrucYion,  with  which  he  was  at  prefent  threatened.  The 
king  had  removed  him  from  the  city-prifon,  where  he 
was  expofed  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  exclufioniib; 
had  fen't  him  to  the  Tower  j  and  had  ordered  him  to  be 
profecuted  by  an  indictment  at  common  law.  In  order 
to  prevent  his  trial  and  execution,  an  impeachment  was 
voted  by  the  commons  againft  him,  and  fent  up  to  the 
lords.     That  they  might  fhow  the  greater  contempt  of 
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the  court,  they  ordered,  by  way  of  derifion,  that  the  im-   ( 


peachment  fhould  be  carried  up  by  fecretary  Jenkins  ; 
who  was  fo  provoked  by  the  intended  affront,  that  he  at  l6Sl* 
iirft  refufed  obedience ;  though  afterwards,  being  threa- 
tened with  commitment,  he  was  induced  to  comply. 
The  lords  voted  to  remit  the  affair  to  the  ordinary  courts 
of  judicature,  before  whom,  as  the  attorney-general  in- 
formed them,  it  was  already  determined  to  try  Fitz-harris. 
The  commons  maintained,  that  the  peers  were  obliged  to 
receive  every  impeachment  from  the  commons  ;  and  this 
indeed  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  inftance  of  their  refufal  : 
They  therefore  voted,  that  the'  lords,  in  rejecting  their 
impeachment,  had  denied  juftice,  and  had  violated  the 
conftitution  of  parliament.  They  alfo  declared,  that 
whatever  inferior  court  fhould  proceed  againft  Fitz-har- 
ris, or  any  one  that  lay  under  impeachment,  would  be 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege.  Great  heats  were 
likely  to  enfuej  and  as  the  king  faw  no  appearance  of 
any  better  temper  in  the  commons,  he  gladly  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity,  afforded  by  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
houfes  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  a  diffolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  fecret  was  fo  well  kept,  that  the  commons  Parliament 
had  no  intimation  of  it,  till  the  black  rod  came  to  their 
door,  and  fummoned  them  to  attend  the  king  atthehouf^ 
of  peers. 

This  vigorous  meafure,  though  it  might  have  been 
forefeen,  excited  fuch  aftonifhment  in  the  country  party, 
as  deprived  them  of  all  fpirit,  and  reduced  them  to  abfolute 
defpair.  They  were  fenfible,  though  too  late,  that  the 
king  had  finally  taken  his  refolution,  and  was  determined 
to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than  fubmit  to  thofe  terms, 
which  they  had  reiolved  to  impofe  upon  him.  They 
found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs  fhould 
come  to  full  maturity ;  and  having  now  engaged  a  na- 
tional party  on  his  fide,  had  boldly  fet  his  enemies  at 

defiance. 
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Ct  ?v?„P'  defiance.     No  parliaments,  they  knew,  would  be  fum- 

-L/A  V  111, 

I  -v-  _'  moned  for  fome  years  ;  and  during  that  long  interval, 
j6Si.  £ne  court,  though  perhaps  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  party, 
yet  being  pofTefled  of  all  authority,  would  have  every 
advantage  over  a  body,  difperfed  and  difunited.  Thefe 
reflections  crowded  upon  every  one  ;  and  all  the  exclu- 
fionifts  were  terrified,  left  Charles  fhould  fecond  the  blow 
by  fome  action  more  violent,  and  immediately  take  ven- 
geance on  them  for  their  long  and  obftinate  oppofition  to 
his  meafures.  The  king  on  his  part  was  no  lefs  appre" 
henfive,  left  defpair  might  prompt  them  to  have  recourfe 
to  force,  and  make  fome  fudden  attempt  upon  his  perfon. 
Both  parties  therefore  hurried  away  from  Oxford  j  and  in 
an  inftant,  that  city,  fo  crowded  and  bufy,  was  left  in  its 
ufual  emptincfs  and  tranquillity. 

The  court  party  gathered  force  from  the  difperfion  and 
aflonifhment  of  theic  antagonifts,  and  adhered  more 
firmly  to  the  king,  whofe  refolutions,  they  now  faw, 
Vifloryof  could  be  entirely  depended  on.  The  violences  of  the 
thcroyaljfts.  exclufionifts  were  every  where  exclaimed  againft  and 
aggravated;  and  even  the  reality  of  the  plot,  that  great 
,  engine  of  their  authority,  was  openly  called  in  queftion. 
The  clergy  efpecially  were  bufy  in  this  great  revolution  ; 
and  being  moved,  partly  by  their  own  fears,  partly  by 
the  infinuations  of  the  court,  they  reprefented  all  their 
antagonifts  as  feclaries  and  republicans,  and  rejoiced  in 
efcaping  thofe  perils,  which  they  believed  to  have  been 
hanging  over  them.  Principles,  the  moft  oppofite  to 
civil  liberty,  were  every  where  inforccd  from  the  pulpit, 
and  adopted  in  numerous  addrefles ;  where  the  king  was 
flattered  in  his  prcfent  meafures,  and  congratulated  on  his 
efcape  from  parliaments.  Could  words  have  been  de- 
pended on,  the  nation  appeared  to  be  running  faft  into 
voluntary  fervitude,  and  feemed  even  ambitious  of  refign- 
ing  into  the  king's  hands  all  the  privileges,  tranfmitted 
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to  them,  through  fo  many  ages,  by  their  gallant  ancef-  cLxV^nP' 

But  Charles  had  fagacity  enough  to  diftinguifh  between  l6Sl" 
men's  real  internal  fentiments,  and  the  language,  which 
zeal  and  oppofition  to  a  contrary  faction  may  fometimes 
extort  from  them.  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  profeffions 
cf  duty  and  obedience,  he  was  refolved  not  to  truft,  for 
a  long  time,  the  people  with  a  new  election,  but  to 
depend  entirely  on  his  own  ceconomy  for  alleviating  thofe 
neceilities,  under  which  he  laboured.  Great  retrench- 
ments were  made  in  the  houihold :  Even  his  favourite 
navy  was  neglected  :  Tangiers,  though  it  had  coft  great 
fums  of  money,  was  a  few  years  after  abandoned  and 
demolifhed.  The  mole  was  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
garrifon,  being  brought  over  to  England,  ferved  to  aug- 
ment that  fmall  army,  which  the  king  relied  on,  as  one 
folid  bafis  of  his  authority.  It  had  been  happy  for  the 
nation,  had  Charles  ufed  his  victory  with  juftice  and 
moderation  equal  to  the  prudence  and  dexterity,  with 
which  he  obtained  it. 

The  firft  ftep,  taken  by  the  court,  was  the  trial  of 
Fitz-harris.  Doubts  were  raifed  by  the  jury  with  regard 
to  their  power  of  trying  him,  after  the  concluding  vote 
of  the  commons :  But  the  judges  took  upon  them  to 
decide  the  queftion  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  jury  were 
obliged  to  proceed.  The  writing  of  the  libel  was  clearly 
proved  upon  Fitzharris:  The  only  quefrion  was  with 
regard  to  his  intentions.  He  aflerted,  that  he  was  a  fpy 
of  the  court,  and  had  accordingly  carried  the  libel  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  he  was  defirous,  that  the 
jury  fhould,  in  this  tranfaction,  confider  him  as  a  cheat, 
not  as  a  traitor.  He  failed  however  fomewhat  in  the 
proof  j    and  was  brought  in  guilty  of  treafon  by  the 
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CHAP.       Finding  himfelf  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  kinsr,  he 

LXVJII.  J  &' 

l,_-^_,^  now  retraced  all  his  former  impoflures  with  regard  to  the 

1681.  popifh  plot,  and  even  endeavoured  to  attone  for  them  by 
new  impoflures  againft  the  country  party.  He  affirmed, 
that  thefe  fictions  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the 
fuggeftions  and  artifices  of  Treby  the  recorder,  and  of 
Bethel  and  Cornifh,  the  two  fherifFs.  This  account  he 
perfifted  in  even  at  his  execution  ;  and  though  men 
knew,  that  nothing  could  be  depended  on,  which  came 
from  one  fo  corrupt,  and  fo  loft  to  all  (en{e  of  honour ; 
yet  were  they  inclined,  from  his  perfeverance,  to  rely 
fomewhat  more  on  his  veracity  in  thefe  laft  afleverations. 
But  it  appears,  that  his  wife  had  fome  connexions  with 
Mrs.  Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of  the  dutchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth ;  and  Fitz-harris  hoped,  if  he  perfifted  in  a  ftory 
agreeable  to  the  court,  that  fome  favour  might,  on  that 
account,  be  mown  to  his  family. 

It  is  amufing  to  reflect  on  the  feveral  lights,  in  which 
this  ftory  has  been  reprefcnted  by  the  oppofite  factions. 
The  country  party  affirmed,  that  Fitz-harris  had  been 
employed  by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of 
the  libel  on  the  exclufionifts,  and  thereby  give  rife  to  a 
proteftant  plot :  The  court  party  maintained,  that  the 
exclufionifts  had  found  out  Fitz-harris,  a  fpy  of  the 
minifters,  and  had  fet  him  upon  this  undertaking,  from 
an  intention  of  loading  the  court  with  the  imputation  of 
fuch  a  defign  upon  the  exclufionifts.  Rather  than  acquit 
their  antagonifts,  both  fides  were  willing  to  adopt  an 
account  the  moft  intricate  and  incredible.  It  was  a 
ftrange  fituation,  in  which  the  people,  at  that  time, 
were  placed  ;  to  be  every  day  tortured  with  thefe  per- 
plexed ftories,  and  inflamed  with  fuch  dark  lufpicions 
againft  their  fellow-citizens.  This  was  no  lefs  than  the 
fifteenth   falle  plot,  or   fham   plot,  as    they  were  then 
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called,  with  which  the  court,  it  was  imagined,  had  en-  CL"V*  ,p# 
deavoured  to  load  their  adverfaries  '. 

The  country  party  had  intended  to  make  ufe  of  Fitz- 
harris's  evidence  againft  the  duke  and  the  catholics  ;  and 
his  execution  was  therefore  a  great  mortification  to  them. 
But  the  king  and  his  minifters  were  refolved  not  to  be 
contented    with   fo  flender   an  advantage.     They  were 
determined  to  purfue  the  victory,  and  to  employ  againft 
the  exclufionifts  thofe  very  offenfive  arms,  however  unfair, 
which  that  party  had  laid  up  in  ftore  againft  their  anta- 
gonifts.     The  whole  gang  of  fpies,  witnefles,  informers, 
fuborners,  who  had  fo  long  been  fupported  and  encou- 
raged by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king 
was  entirely  mafter,  turned  fhort  upon  their  old  patrons, 
and  offered  their  fervice  to  the  minifters.     To  the  difgrace 
of  the  court   and  of  the  age,  they  were  received  with 
hearty  welcome ;    and  their  teftimony  or  rather  perjury 
made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  commit  legal  murder  upon  the 
oppofite  party.     With  an  air  of  triumph  and  derifion  it 
was    afked,    "  Are  not  thefe  men  good  witnefTes,  who 
"  have  eftablifhed  the  popifh  plot,  upon  whofe  teftimony 
"  Stafford  and  fo  many  catholics  have  been  executed, 
"  and  whom  you  yourfelves  have  fo  long  celebrated  as 
"  men  of  credit  and  veracity  ?    You  have  admitted  them 
"  into  your  bofom  :  They  are  beft  acquainted  with  your 
**  treafons :  They  are  determined  in  another  fhape  to  ferve 
"  their  king  and  country  :    And  you  cannot  complain, 
<c  that  the  fame  meafure,  which  you  meted  to  others, 
"  {hould  now,  by  a  righteous  doom  or  vengeance,  be 
"  meafured  out  to  you." 

It  is  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may 
ferve  in  fome  cafes  as  a  full  apology,  in  others  as  an 
alleviation,  for  a  conduit  which  would  otherwife  be  ex- 
pofed  to  great  blame.     But  thefe  infamous  arts,  which 

i  College's  trUli 
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CHAP,  poifon  iuftice  in  its  very  fource,  and  break  all  the  bands 

LXVIII  .  n 

i_      _ '_/!  of  human  focicty,  are  fo  deferrable  and  dangerous,  that 

x68i,      no  pretence  of  retaliation  can  be  pleaded  as  an  apology 

or  even  an  alleviation  of  the  crime  incurred  by  them. 

On  the  contrary,  the  greater  indignation  the  king  and  his 

minifters  felt,  when  formerly  expofed  to  the  perjuries  of 

abandoned  men,  the  more  reluctance  fhould   they  now 

have  difcovered  againft  employing  the  fame  inftruments  of 

vengeance  upon  their  antagonifts. 

The  iirft  perfon,  on  whom  the  minifters  fell,  was  one 
College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had  become  extremely 
noted  for  his  zeal  againft  popery,  and  was  much  con- 
nected with  Shaftefbury  and  the  leaders  of  the  country 
party  :  For  as  they  relied  much  upon  the  populace,  men 
of  College's  rank  and  ftation  were  ufeful  to  them.  College 
had  been  in  Oxford  armed  with  fword  and  piftol  during 
the  fitting  of  the  parliament ;  and  this  was  made  the 
foundation  of  his  crime.  It  was  pretended,  that  a  con- 
fpiracy  had  been  entered  into  to  feize  the  king's  perfon, 
and  detain  him  in  confinement,  till  he  fhould  make  the 
concefiions  demanded  of  him.  The  fheriffs  of  London 
were  in  ftrong  oppofition  to  the  court ;  and  it  was  not 
ftrange,  that  the  grand  jury  named  by  them  rejected  the 
bill  againft  College.  The  prifoner  was  therefore  fent  to 
Oxford,  where  the  treafon  was  (aid  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Lord  Norris,  a  courtier,  was  fheriff  of  the 
county  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  general  devoted  to 
the  court  party.  A  jury  was  named,  confifting  entirely 
of  royalifts ;  and  though  they  were  men  of  credit  and 
character,  yet  fuch  was  the  factious  rage,  which  pre- 
vailed, that  little  juftice  could  be  expected  by  the  prifoner. 
Some  papers,  containing  hints  and  directions  for  his 
defence,  were  taken  from  him,  as  he  was  conducted  to 
his  trial  :  An  iniquity,  which  fome  pretended  to  juftify 
by   aHedging,  that  a  like  violence  had    been   practifed 
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againft  a  prifoner  during  the  fury  of  the  popifh  plot.  chap. 

Such  wild  notions  of  retaliation  were-at  that  time  propa-  \ ^—  j 

gated  by  the  court  party.  \GZu  • 

The  witnefTes  produced  againft  College  were  Dugdale, 
Turberville,  Haynes,  Smith ;  men  who  had  before  given 
evidence  againft  the  catholics,  and  whom  the  jury,  for 
that  very  reafon,  regarded  as  the  moft  perjured  villains* 
College,  though  befet  with  fo  many  toils,  and  opprefTed 
with  fo  many  iniquities,  defended  himfelf  with  fpirit, 
courage,  capacity,  prefence  of  mind  ;  and  he  invalidated 
the  evidence  of  the  crown,  by  convincing  arguments  and 
undoubted  teftimony:  Yet  did  the  jury,  after  half  an 
hour's  deliberation,  bring  in  a  verdict  againft  him.  The 
inhuman  fpectators  received  the  news  with  a  fhout  of 
applaufe:  But  the  prifoner  was  no  wife  difmayed.  At 
his  execution,  he  maintained  the  fame  manly  fortitude, 
and  ftill  denied  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  His  whole 
conduct  and  demeanour  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  led 
aftray  only  by  the  fury  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been 
governed  by  an  honeft,  but  indifcreet  zeal  for  his  country 
and  his  religion. 

Thus  the  two  parties,  actuated  by  mutual  rage,  but 
cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law,  levelled 
with  poifoned  daggers  the  moft  deadly  blows  againft  each 
other's  breaft,  and  buried  in  their  factious  divifions  all 
Regard  to  truth,  honour,  and  humanity. 
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CHAP.     LXIX. 

State  of  affairs  in  Ireland ShafteJLury  acquitted 

'Ar gyle's  trial State  of  affairs  in  Scotland 

State  of  the  mini/try  in  England New  no- 
mination of  Jheriffs Quo  warrant os Great 

power  of  the  crown A  confpiracy Shaftef 

bury  retires  and  dies  <        Rye  hcufe  plot Con- 
fpiracy difcovered Execution  of  the  confpirators 

Trial  of  lord  Ruffel His  execution- 
Trial  of  Algernon  Sidney His  execution 

State  of  the  nation— ——State  of  foreign  affairs 
King's  ficknefs  and  death and  character. 


CHAP. 


WHEN  the  cabal  entered  into  the  myfterious  alli- 
ance with  France,  they  took  care  to  remove  the 
,,,         duke  of  Ormond  from  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs; 
State  of       and  nothing  tended  farther  to  encreafe  the  national  jea- 
Ireland.       loufy,  entertained  againft  the  new  meafures,  than  to  fee 
a  man  of  fo  much  loyalty,  as  well  as  probity  and  honour, 
excluded  from  public  councils.     They  had  even  fo  great 
intereft  with  the  king  as  to  get  Ormond  recalled  from  the 
government   of  Ireland  ;    and   lord   Robarts,  afterwards 
earl  of  Radnor,  fucceeded  him  in  that  important  employ- 
ment.    Lord  Berkeley  fucceeded  Rob.trts ;    and  the  earl 
of  Effex,  Berkeley.     At  laft  in  the  year  1677,  Charles 
cafr,  his  eyes  again  upon  Ormond,  whom  he  had  fo  long 
neglected ;    and   Cent   him   over    lieutenant    to    Ireland. 
"  I  have  done  every  thing,"  faid  the  king,  "  to  difoblige 
"  that  man  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  him  my 
K  enemy."     Ormond,    during  his   difgrace,    had   never 
joined  the  malcontents,  nor  encouraged  thofe  clamours, 
7  which, 
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which,  with  too  much  reafon,  but  often  for  bad  purpofes,  c  H  A  P. 

were  r aired  againft  the  Icing's  meafures.     Keeven  thought  ^^-.JUj 

it  his  duty,  regularly,  though  with  dignity,  to  pay  his      lfi?*' 

court  at  Whitehall ;    and  to  prove  that  his  attachments 

were  founded    on    gratitude,  inclination,  and  principle, 

not  on  any  temporary  advantages.     All  the  expreilions, 

which  dropped  from  him,  while  neglected  by  the  court, 

fhovved  more  of  good   humour,  than   any  prevalence  of 

fpleen   and   indignation.     "  I  can   do  you  no  fervice,'' 

faid  he  to  his  friends,  "  I  have  only  the  power  left  by  my 

"  applications   to  do  you  fomc  hurt."     When  colonel 

Cary  Dillon  folicited  him  to  fecond  his  pretenfions  for  an 

office,  and  urged  that  he  had  no  friends  but  God  and  his 

grace  ;  "  Alas  !   poor  Cary,"  replied  the  duke,  "  I  pity 

"  thee :  Thou  couldeiT  not  have  two  friends,  that  pofTefs 

<c  lefs  intereft  at  court."  "  I  am  thrown  by,  "  faid  he,  on 

another  occafion,  "  like  an  old  rufty  clock  ;  yet  even 

"  that  neglected  machine,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 

"  points  right." 

When  Charles  found  it  his  intereft  to  fhow  favour  to 
the  old  royalifrs  and  to  the  church  of  England,  Ormond, 
who  was  much  revered  by  that  whole  party,  could  not 
fail  of  recovering,  together  with  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, his  former  credit  and  authority.  His  adminiftration, 
when  lord  lieutenant,  was  correfpondent  to  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life ;  and  tended  equally  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  prince  and  people,  of  proteftant  and  catholic. 
Ever  firmly  attached  to  the  eftabliftied  religion,  he  was 
able,  even  during  thefe  jealous  times,  to  efcape  fufpicion, 
though  he  gratified  not  vulgar  prejudices  by  any  per- 
fection of  the  pcpiih  party.  He  encreafed  the  revenue 
of  Ireland  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  :  He 
maintz'ned  a  regular  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  :  He 
fupported  a  well  difciplined  militia  of  twenty  thoufand  : 
And  though  the  act  of  fettlement  had  fo  far  been  in- 

Vol.  VIII.  M  friii£ed 
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c  ha  P.  fringed,  that  catholics  were  permitted  to  live  in  corporate 
u  -'   -  '__.  towns,  they  were  guarded  with  fo  careful  an  eye,  that  the 
i&Si.       moil  timorous  proteftant  nc\Qi  apprehended  any  danger 
from  them. 

The  chief  object:  of  EfTex's  ambition  was  to  return  to 
the  ftation  of  lord  lieutenant,  where  he  had  behaved  with 
honour  and  integrity:  Shaftefbury  and  Buckingham  bore 
an  extreme  hatred  to  Ormond,  both  from  perfonal  and 
party  cortfiderations :  The  great  aim  of  the  anti-courtiers 
was  to  throw  reflections  on  every  part  of  the  king's 
government.  It  could  be  no  furprize,  therefore,  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  learn,  that  his  adminiftration  was 
attacked  in  parliament,  particularly  by  Shaftefbury;  but 
he  had  the  fatisfaction,  at  the  fame  time,  to  hear  of  the 
keen,  though  polite  defence,  made  by  his  fon,  the 
generous  OfTbry.  After  j unifying  fevcral  particulars  of 
Ormond's  adminiftration  againft  that  intriguing  patriot, 
Oilbry  proceeded  in  the  following  words  :  "  Having 
M  fpoken  of  what  the  lord  lieutenant  has  done,  I  pre- 
"  fume  with  the  fame  truth  to  tell  your  lordfhips  what 
*'  he  has  not  done.  He  never  advifed  the  breaking  of  the 
14  triple  league  y  he  never  advifed  the  fhutting  up  of  the 
'*  exchequer  ;  he  never  advifed  the  declaration  for  a 
"  toleration  ;  he  never  advifed  the  falling  out  with  the 
"  Dutch  and  the  joining  with  France  :  He  was  not  the 
"  author  of  that  moft  excellent  pofition  Dclenda  cjl  Car- 
**  t/jiigo,  that  Holland,  a  protcftant  country,  mould,  con- 
*c  trary  to  the  true  interefts  of  England,  be  totally 
44  deftroyed.  I  beg  that  your  lordfhips  will  be  fo  juft  as 
c*  to  judge  of  my  father  and  all  men,  according  to  their 
44  actions  and  their  counfels."  Thefe  few  fentences, 
pronounced  by  a  plain  and  gallant  foldier,  noted  for 
probity,  had  a  furprizing  effect  upon  the  audience,  and 
confounded  all  the  rhetoric  of  his  eloquent  and  factious 
adverfary.     The  prince  of  Orange,  who  tftccmed  the 

-tier 
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former  character  as  much  as  he  defpifed  the  latter,  could  c  **  £,p* 
not  forbear  congratulating  by  letter  the  earl  of  Oflbry  on  i_  t-  j 
this  new  fpecies  of  victory,  which  he  had  obtained.  ,68t* 

Ossory,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a  diftance  from  fac- 
tion, was  the  raoft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom ;  though 
he  never  made  any  compliance  with  the  corrupt  views  of 
the  court,  was  beloved  and  refpected  by  the  king.  An 
univerfal  grief  appeared  on  his  death,  which  happened/^ 
about  this  time,  and  which  the  populace,  as  is  ufuai 
wherever  they  are  much  affected,  foolifhly  afcribed  to 
poifon.  Ormond  bore  the  lofs  with  patience  and  dig- 
nity; though  he  ever  retained  a  pleafing,  however  melan- 
choly, fenfe  of  the  fignal  merit  of  Oflbry.  "  I  would 
"  not  exchange  my  dead  fon,"  faid  he,  "  for  any  living 
"  fon  in  Chriftendom." 

These  particularities  may  appear  a  digreffion  ;  but  it 
is  with  pleafure,  I  own,  that  I  relax  myfclf  for  a  moment 
in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  humane  and  virtuous  cha- 
racters, amidft  that  jcene  of  fury  and  faction,  fraud  and 
violence,  in  which  at  prefent  our  narration  has  unfor- 
tunately engaged  us. 

Besides  the  general  intereft  of  the  country  party  to 
decry  the  conduct  of  all  the  king's  minifters,  the  prudent 
and  peaceable  adminifrration  of  Ormond  was  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  difpleafing  to  them.  In  England,  where 
the  catholics  were  fcarcely  one  to  a  hundred,  means  had 
been  found  to  excite  an  univerfal  panic,  on  account  of 
infurrections  and  even  maflacres,  projected  by  that  feet  ; 
and  it  could  not  but  feem  ftrange  that  in  Ireland,  where 
they  exceeded  the  proteftants  fix  to  one,  there  fhould  no 
fymptoms  appear  of  any  combination  or  confpiracy.  Such 
an  incident,  when  duly  confidered,  might  even  in  Eng- 
land fhake  the  credit  of  the  plot,  and  diminifh  the  autho- 
rity of  thofe  leaders,  who  had  fo  long,  with  fuch  induftry, 
inculcated  the  belief  of  it  on  the  nation.  Rewards, 
M  2  there- 
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chap,  therefore,  were  publifncd  in  Treland   to  any  that  would 

LXIX. 
^^^j  bring  intelligence  or  become  witneiTcs  ;    and  fome  pro- 

*C8i.  fligates  were  fent  over  to  that  kingdom,  with  a  commiflion 
to  feck  out  evidence  againft  the  catholics.  Under  pre- 
tence of  fearching  for  arms  or  papers,  they  broke  into 
houfes,  and  plundered  them  :  They  threw  innocent  men 
into  prifon,  and  took  bribes  for  their  releafe  :  And  after 
all  their  diligence,  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  that  coun- 
try, commonly  fertile  enough  in  witnefles,  could  furnifh 
th  in  with  any  fit  for  their  purpofe. 

At  laft,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,  followed  by  two 
Macnamaras,  Ivey,  Sanfon,  Dennis,  Bourke,  and  fome 
others.  Thefe  men  were  immediately  fent  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  they  poftcfied  neither  character,  fuf- 
iicient  to  gain  belief  even  for  truth,  nor  fenfe  to  invent  a 
credible  falfhood,  they  were  carefled,  rewarded,  fup- 
ported,  and  recommended  by  the  earl  of  Shaftehburv. 
Oliver  Plunket,  the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  a  man  of 
peaceable  difpofitions,  was  condemned  and  executed  upon 
fuch  teftimony.  And  the  Oxford  parliament  entered  fo 
far  into  the  matter  as  to  vote,  that  they  were  entirely 
iatisfied  in  the  reality  of  the  horrid  and  damnable  Irifh  plot. 
But  fuch  dcci  lions,  though  at  fir  ft  regarded  as  infallible, 
had  now  loft  much  of  their  authority  ;  and  the  public 
fi.il!  remained  fbme'what  indifferent  and  incredulous. 

After  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
fubfequent  victory  of  the  royalifts,  Shaftefbury's  evi- 
dences, with  Turbcrville,  Smith,  and  others,  addrefled 
themfelvcs  to  the  I  :,  and  gave  information  of  high 

Ireafon  againft  their  former  patron.     It  is  fufficientlyjcan- 
dalpus,  that  intelligence,  conveyed  by  fuch  men,  fhould 
have  been  attended  to  j  but  there  is  fome  rcafon  to  think, 
it  the  court  agents,  nay  the  mi  ,    nay  the  king 

:,  went  farther,  and  were  active  in  endeavouring, 

*  See  captao)  WSkinfvA'i  njrrauvei 
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though  in  vain,    to  find  more  reputable  perfons  to  fupport  c  J1  f^  p* 
the  blafled  credit  of  the  Irifh  witnefTes.     Shaftefbury  was   c— v—t 
committed  to  prifon,  and  his  indictment  was  preferred  to       l6Sl* 
the  grand  jury.     The  new  fheriffs  of  London,  Shute  and 
Pilkington,  were  engaged  as  deeply  as  their  predeceffors 
in  the  country  party  j  and  they  took  care  to  name  a  jury 
devoted  to  the  fame  caufe  :  A  precaution  quite  neceffary, 
when  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  find  men   indifferent  or 
attached  to  neither  party.     As  far  as  fwearing  could  go, 
the  treafon  was  clearly  proved   againft  Shaftefbury  ■  or. 
rather  fo  clearly  as  to  merit  no  kind  of  credit  or  attention. 
That  veteran  leader  of  a  party,  enured  from  his  early  Shaftcftuiy 
youth  to  faction  and  intrigue,  to  cabals*  and  conspiracies,  acluUtea« 
was  reprefented  as  opening  v/ithout  referve  his  treafonable 
intentions   to  thefe  obfcure  banditti,  and  throwing  out 
fuch  violent  and  outra0eous  reproaches  upon  the  king,  as 
none  but  men  of  low  education,  like  themfelves,  could 
be  fuppofed  to  employ.     The  draught  of  an  aflbciation, 
it  is  true,  againft  popery  and  the  duke,  was   found  in 
Shaftefbury's  cabinet ;  and  dangerous  inferences  might  be 
drawn  from  many  claufes  of  that  paper.     But  it  did  not 
appear,  that  it  had   been   framed  by  Shaftesbury,  or  fo 
much  as  approved  by  him.     And  as  projects  of  an  aflbci- 
ation had  been  propofed  in  parliament,  it  was  very  natural 
for  this  nobleman  to  be  thinking  of  fome  plan,  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  lay  before  that  aflembly.     The  grand 
jury,  therefore,  after  weighing  all  thefe  circuniltances,    » 
rejected  the  indictment ;    and  the  people,  who  attended 
the  hall,  terrified  their  joy,  by  the  loudeft  acclamations, 
which  were  echoed  throughout  the  whole  city. 

About  this  time  a  fcheme  of  oppreiuon  was  laid  in 
Scotland,  after  a  manner  frill  more  flagrant,  againft  a 
nobleman  much  lefs  obnoxious  than  Shaftefbury  ;  and  as 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  itate  of  almoft  total  fub- 
jection,  the  project  had  the  fortune  to  fuccecd. 

M  3  Th  ■ 
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CHAP.      The  earl  of  Argyle,  from  his  youth,  had  diftinguifhed 


LXIX. 


himfelf  by  his  loyalty,  and  his  attachment  -to  the  royal 
family.     Though  his  father  was  head  of  the  covenanters, 
he  himfelf  refufed  to  concur  in  any  of  their  meafures  ; 
and  when  a  commiffion  of  colonel  was  given  him  by  the 
convention  of  ftates,  he  forbore  to  act  upon  it,    till  it 
fhould  be  ratified  by  the  king.     By  his  refpectful  beha- 
viour, as  well  as  by  his  fervices,  he  made  himfelf  accept- 
able to  Charles,  when  that  prince  was  in  Scotland  :  And 
even  after  the  battle  of  Wbrcefrer,  all  the  misfortunes, 
which  attended  the  royal  caufe,  could  not  engage  him  to 
defert  it.      Under  Middleton  he  cbftinately  perfevered  to 
harrafs  and  infeft  the  victorious  Englifh;    and  it  was  not 
till  he  received  orders  from  that  general,  that  he  would 
fubmit  to  accept  of  a  capitulation.     Such  jcaloufy  of  his 
loyal  attachments  was  entertained  by  the  commonwealth 
and  protector,  that  a  pretence  was  foon  after  fallen  upon 
to  commit  him  to  prifon  ;  and  his  confinement  was  rigo- 
roufly  continued  till  the  reftoration.     The  king,   fenfiblc 
of  his  fervices,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father's  forfeiture, 
and  created  him  earl  of  Argyle ;  and  when  a  moll  unjufl; 
Sentence  was  palled  upon  him  by  the  Scotch  parliament, 
Charles  had  anew  remitted  it.     In  the  fubfequent  part  of 
this  reign,  Argyle  behaved  himfelf  dutifully;  and  though 
he  feemed  not  difpofed  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  court, 
he  always  appeared,  even  in  his  oppofition,  a  man  of  mild 
difpofitions  and  peaceable  deportment. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  this 
fummer,  and  the  duke  was  appointed  commiffioner. 
Befides  granting  money  to  the  king  and  voting  the  in- 
dcfcafible  right  of  fucceffion,  this  parliament  enacted  a 
tcft,  which  all  perfons,  poflefled  of  offices,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclefiaftical,  were  bound  to  tnke.  In  this  tefr, 
the  king's  fupremacy  was  aflerted,  the  covenant  renounced, 
paflive  obedience  affirmed  to,  and  all  obligations  difclaimed 

of 
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•f  endeavouring  any  alteration  In   civil  or  ecclefiaftical  CHAP. 
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cltablifhments.     This  was  the  ftate  of  the  teft,  as  pro-  \_t  -  r _ _j 
pofed  by  the  courtiers ;    but  the  country  party  propofed       l6^I« 
alfo  to  infert  a  claufe,  which  could  not  with  decency  be 
refufed,  expreffing  the  perfon's  adherence  to  the  proteflant 
religion.     The  whole  was  of  an  enormous  length,  con- 
fidered  as  an  oath ;    and  what  was  worfe,  a  confeflion  of 
faith  was  there  ratified,  which  had  been  impofed  a  little 
after  the  reformation,  and  which  contained  many  articles, 
altogether  forgot  by  the  parliament  and  nation.     Among 
others,  the  doctrine  of  refiftance  was  inculcated  ;  fo  that 
the    teft,  being   voted    in   a  hurry,  was   found   on   ex- 
amination to  be  a  medley  of  contradiction  and  abfurdiry. 
Several  perfons,  the  moft  attached  to  the  crown,  fcrupled 
to  take  it :    The  bifhops  and  many  of  the  clergy  remon- 
ftrated  :  The  earl  of  Queenfberry  refufed  to  fwear,  except 
he  might  be  allowed  to  add  an  explanation  :  And  even  the 
privy  council  thought  it  necefTary  to   publish  for  general 
fatisfaction  a  folution  of  fome  difficulties,  attending  the 
teft. 

Though  the  courtiers  could  not  reject  the  claufe  of 
adhering  to  the  proteflant  religion,  they  propofed,  as  a 
requifite  mark  of  refpect,  that  all  princes  of  the  blood 
fhould  be  exempted  from  taking  that  oath.  This  exception 
was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  Argyle  ;  who  obferved,  that  the 
fole  danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  proteflant  religion  muft 
proceed  from  the  perverfion  of  the  royal  family.  By  in- 
filling on  fuch  topics,  he  drew  on  himfelf  the  fecret  indig* 
nation  of  the  duke,  of  which  he  foon  felt  the  fatal 
confequences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  teft  as  a  privy  counfellor,  he 
fubjoined,  in  the  duke's  prefence,  an  explanation,  which 
he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  was 
in  thefe  words,  il  I  have  confidered  the  teft,  and  am 
M  4  «[  ver# 
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C  f-i  A  P.  cc  very  defirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I  can.     I 
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t ,t i  "   am  confident,  that  the  parliament  never  intended  to 

1681.  <c  impofe  contradictory  oaths  :  Therefore  I  think  no 
"  man  can  explain  it  but  for  hirftfelf.  Accordingly,  I 
"  take  it  as  far  as  it  is  confident  with  itfelf,  and  the 
"  proteftant  religion.  And  I  do  declare,  that  I  mean 
"'  not  to  bind  myfelf,  in  my  ftation,  and  in  a  lawful 
"  way,  from  wifhing  and  endeavouring  any  alteintion, 
<c  which  I  think  to  the  advantage  of  church  or  flate, 
"  and  not  repugnant  to  the  proteflant  religion  and  my 
"  loyalty  :  And  this  I  underftand  as  a  part  of  my  oath." 
The  duke,  as  was  natural,  heard  thefe  words  with  great 
tranquillity  :  No  one  took  the  leaft  offence  :  Argyle  was 
admitted  to  fit  that  day  in  council :  And  it  was  impomble 
to  imagine,  that  a  capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
where  occafion  feemed  not  to  have  been  given,  fo  much 
as  for  a  frown  or  reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  furprized,  a  few  days  after,  to 
find,  that  a  warrant  was  iffued  for  committing  him  to 
prifon  ;  that  he  was  indicted  for  high  treafon,  leafing- 
making,  and  perjury;  and  that  from  thefe  innocent 
words  an  accufation  was  extracted,  by  which  he  was  to 
forfeit  honours,  life,  and  fortune.  It  is  needlefs  to  enter 
into  particulars,  where  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  is  fo 
apparent.  Though  the  fvvord  of  juftice  was  difplaycd, 
even  her  femblancc  was  not  put  on  ;  and  the  forms  alone 
"of  law  were    preferved,  in   order  to   fanctify,  or  rather 

r -avate  the  oppreflion.  Of  five  judges,  three  did  not 
fcruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treafon  and  leafing-making  to 
be  incurred  by  the  prifoncr  :  A  jury  of  fifteen  noblemen 
gave  verdict  againfl  him  :  And  the  king,  being  confultcd, 
ordered  the  fentence  to  be  pronounced  ;  but  the  execution 
of  it  to  be  fufpended,  till  farther  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  duke  and  his  creatures,  that 
Argyle's  life  and  fortune  were  not  in  any  danger,  and 

that 
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that  the  fole  reafon  for  pufhing  the  trial  to  fuch  extre-  c  ^  a  P. 
mities  ao-ainft  him  was  in  order  to  make  him  renounce  ^_^_^j 
fome  hereditary  jurifdictions,  which  gave  his  family  a  l68l» 
dangerous  authority  in  the  highlands,  and  obftrucled  the 
courfe  of  public  juftice.  But  allowing  the  end  to  be 
juitifiable,  the  means  were  infamous;  and  fuch  as  were 
incompatible,  not  only  with  a  free,  but  a  civilized  go- 
vernment. Ars;yle  had  therefore  no  reafon  to  truft  any 
longer  to  the  juftice  or  mercy  of  fuch  enemies  :  He  made 
his  efcape  from  prifon  ;  and  till  he  fhould  find  a  fhip  for 
Holland,  he  concealed  himfelf  during  fome  time  in  Lon- 
don. The  king  heard  of  his  lurking-place,  but  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  arretted  '.  All  the  parts  however  of 
his  fentence,  fo  far  as  the  government  in  Scotland  had 
power,  were  rigoroufly  executed  ;  his  eftate  confiscated, 
his  arms  reverfed  and  torne. 

It  would  feem,  that  the  genuine  paflion  for  liberty  state  of 
was  at  this  time  totally  extinguished  in  Scotland  :  There  ^T'j 
was  only  preferved  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  fedition,  en- 
couraged by  a  miftaken  zeal  for  religion.  Cameron  and 
Cargil,  two  furious  preachers,  went  a  ftep  beyond  all 
their  brethren  :  They  publicly  excommunicated  the  king 
for  his  tyranny  and  his  breach  of  the  covenant ;  and  they 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  him.  Cameron  was  killed  by 
the  troops  in  an  adlion  at  Airs-Mofs ;  Cargil  was  taken 
and  hanged.  Many  of  their  followers  were  tried  and 
convicled.  Their  lives  were  offered  them  if  they  would 
fay  God  fave  the  king :  But  they  would  only  agree  to  pray 
for  his  repentance.  This  obftinacy  was  much  infilled  on 
as  an  apology  for  the  rigors  of  the  adminiftration  :  But, 
if  duly  confidered,  it  will  rather  afford  reafon  for  a  con- 
trary inference.  Such  unhappy  delufion  is  an  object 
rather  of  commiferation  than  of  anger  :  And  it  is  almofr. 
jmpoiTible.  that  men  could  have   been  carried  to  fuch  a 

J  Burnet;  vol.  i   p,  522. 
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C  LXIXP'  &e£Tee  °*"  madnefs,  unlefs  provoked  by  a  long  train  ot 
\_  -  -  _j  violence  and  oppreffion. 

$682*  ^s  tne  jj.jng  was  mafter  ;n  England,  and  no  longer 

dreaded  the  clamours  of  the  country  party,  he  permitted 
the  duke  to  pay  him  a  vifit ;  and  was  foon  after  prevailed 
on  to  allow  of  his  return  to  England,  and  of  his  bearing 
a  part  in  the  administration.  The  duke  went  to  Scotland, 
in  order  to  bring  up  his  family,  and  fettle  the  government 
of  that  country  ;  and  he  chofe  to  take  his  paflage  by  fea. 
The  fhip  ftruck  on  a  fand-bank,  and  v/as  loll :  The  duke 
efcaped  in  the  barge ;    and  it  is  pretended,   that,    while 
many  perfons  of  rank  and   quality  were  drowned,  and 
among  the  reft,  Hyde,  his  brother-in-law,  he  was  very 
careful  to  fave  feveral  of  his  dogs  and  priefts  :    For  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  favourites  are  coupled  together  by  fome 
writers.     It  has  likewife  been  afTerted,   that    the  barge 
might  fafely  have  held  more  perfons,  and  that  fome  who 
fwam  to  it  were  thruft  off,  and  even  their  hands  cut,  in 
order  todifengage  them.     But  every  a&ion  of  every  emi- 
nent perfon,  during  this  period,  is  fo  liable  to  be  mif- 
interpreted  and  mifreprefented  by  fa<5tion,  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  in  parting  judgment  on  too  flight  evi- 
dence.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  failors  on  board  the 
fhip,  though  they  felt  themfelves  finking,  and  faw  in- 
evitable  death    before   their  eyes,  yet,  as  foon    as  they 
obferved  the  duke  to  be  in  fafety,  gave  a  loud  fhout,  in 
teftimony  of  their  joy  and  fatisfadtion. 

The  duke,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  behaved 
with  great  civility  towards  the  gentry  and  nobility;  and 
by  his  courtly  demeanor  had  much  won  upon  their  affec- 
tions: But  his  treatment  of  the  enthufiafts  wasftill  fomc- 
what  rigorous ;  and  in  many  inftanccs  he  appeared  to  be 
a  man  of  a  fevere,  if  not  an  unrelenting  temper.  It  is 
even  aflertcd,  that  he  fomctimes  afliiled  at  the  torture  of 
1  criminals, 
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criminals,  and  looked  on  with  tranquillity,  as  if  he  were  C.IL^P* 
confidering    fome    curious   experiment  m.      He   left  the  i_  -  v—  \j 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  carl  of  Aberdeen,  chan-      l68*« 
cellor,  and  the  earl  of  Queenfberry,  treafurer :  A  very 
arbitrary  fpirit  appeared  in  their  adminiftration.     A  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Weir  was  tried,  becaufe  he  had 
kept  company  with  one  who  had  been  in  the  rebellion  j 
though  that  perfon  had  never  been  marked  out  by  procefs 
or  proclamation.     The   inferences,  upon   which  Weir 
was  condemned  (for  a  profecution  by  the  government  and 
a  condemnation  were  in  Scotland  the  fame  thing)  hun»- 
upon  each  other,  after  the  following  manner.     No  man 
it  was  fuppofed,  could  have  been  in  a  rebellion,  without 
being  expofed  to  fufpicion  in  the  neighbourhood :  If  the 
neighbourhood  had  fufpected  him,  it  was  to  be  prefumed 
that  each  individual  had  likewife  heard  of  the  grounds  of 
fufpicion :  Every  man  was  bound  to  declare  to  the  govern- 
ment his  fufpicion  againfl  every  man,  and  to  avoid  the 
company  of  traitors  :     To  fail   in  this  duty  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  treafon  :   The  conclufion  on  the  whole 
was,  You  have  converfed  with  a  rebel ;  therefore  you  are 
yourfelf  a  rebel.     A  reprieve  was  with  fome  difficulty 
procured    for  Weir ;  but  it  was  ferioufly  determined  to 
make  ufe  of  the  precedent.     Courts  of  judicature  were 
eredted  in  the  fouthern  and  weitern  counties,  and  a  ftri<3: 
inquifition  carried  on  againft  this  new  fpecies  of  crime. 
The  term  of  three  years  was  appointed   for  the   con- 
tinuance of  thefe  courts  j  after  which  an  indemnity  was 
promifed.     Whoever  would  take  the  teft,  was  inftantly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  indemnity.     The  prefby- 
terians,  alarmed  with  fuch  tyranny,  from  which  no  man 
could  deem  himfelf  fafe,  began  to  think  of  leaving  the 

m  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  5S3.  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  This  laft  author, 
who  is  much  the  better  authority,  mentions  only  one  inftance,  that  of  Spreul, 
which  fecrns  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  one. 

country, 
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CHAP,  country  ;  and  fome  of  their  agents  were  fcnt  to  England. 

LXIX  " 

t-^^r-L;  iii  order  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for  a 

j6Sz.  fettlement  in  that  colony.  Any  condition  feemed  prefe- 
rable to  the  living  in  their  native  country,  which,  by 
the  prevalence  of  perfecution  and  violence,  was  become 
as  infecure  to  them  as  a  den  of  robbers. 

.Above  two  thoufand  perfons  were  out-lawcd  on  pre- 
tence of  their  converfing  or  having  intcrcourfe  with  re- 
bels n,  and  they  were  continually  hunted  in  their  retreat 
by  foldiers,  fpies,  informers,  and  oppreffive  rnagiftrates» 
It  was  ufual  to  put  enfnaring  queftions  to  people,  living 
peaceably  in  their  own  houfes  ;  fuch  as,  "Will  you  re- 
"  nounce  the  covenant  ?  Do  you  efteem  the  rifing  at 
Ci  Bothwel  to  be  rebellion  ?  Was  the  killing  of  the  arch- 
"  bifhop  of  St.  Andrews  murder  f "  And  when  the  poor 
deluded  creatures  refufed  to  anfwer,  capital  punifhments 
were  inflicted  on  them  °.  Even  women  were  brought  to 
the  gibbet  for  this  pretended  crime.  A  number  of  fugi- 
tives, rendered  frantic  by  oppreffion,  had  published  a 
feditious  declaration:  renouncing  allegiance  to  Charles 
Stuart,  whom  they  called,  as  they,  for  their  parts,  had 
indeed  fome  reafon  to  efteem  him,  a  tyrant.  This  in- 
cident afforded  the  privy  council  a  pretence  for  an  un- 
ufual  kind  of  oppremon.  Soldiers  were  difperfed  over 
the  country,  and  power  was  given  to  all  commijfion  of- 
ficers, even  the  loweft,  to  oblige  every  one  whom  they  met 
with,  to  abjure  the  declaration  ;  and  upon  rcfufal,  in- 
ftantly,  without  farther  queftions,  to  moot  the  delin- 
quent7. It  were  endlefs,  as  well  as  {hocking,  to  enu- 
merate all  the-  inftances  of  perfecution,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  abfurd  tyranny,  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  Scotland.  One  of  them  however  is  fo  fingular,  thai 
1  cannot  forbear  relating  it. 

n  Wodrow,  vol.  iii  Appendix,  94.         e  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  palllm, 
'Vol.  ii.  p.  43+i 
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Three  women  were  feized  1 ;  and  the  cuflomary  oath  C*L^  p« 
was  tendered  to  them,  by  which  they  were  to  abjure  the  f_Tv-  _j 
feditious  declaration  abovementioned.  They  all  refufed,  l68z» 
and  were  condemned  to  a  capital  punifhment  by  drowning. 
One  of  them  was  an  elderly  woman  :  The  other  two 
were  young  ;  one  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  other  only 
thirteen.  Even  thefe  violent  perfecutors  were  afhamed  to 
put  the  youngefl  to  death  :  But  the  other  two  were  con- 
dueled  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  were  tied  to  flakes 
within  the  fea-mark  at  low  water  :  A  contrivance,  which 
rendered  their  death  lingering  and  dreadful.  The  el- 
derly woman  was  placed  fartheft  in,  and  by  the  rifing  cf 
the  waters  was  firft  fuffocated.  The  younger,  partly 
terrified  with  the  view  of  her  companion's  death,  partly 
lubdued  by  the  entreaty  of  her  friends,  was  prevailed 
with  to  fay  God  fave  the  King.  Immediately  the  fpecla- 
tors  called  out,  that  fhe  had  fubmitted ;  and  fhe  was 
loofened  from  the  flake.  Major  Winram,  the  officer 
who  guarded  the  execution,  again  required  her  to  fign. 
the  abjuration  ;  and  upon  her  rerufal,  he  ordered  her  in- 
flantly  to  be  plunged  in  the  water,  where  fhe  was  fuffo- 
cated. 

The  feverity  of  the  adminiflration  in  Scotland  is  in 
part  to  be  afcribed  to  the  duke's  temper,  to  whom  the 
king  had  configned  over  the  government  of  that  country, 
and  who  gave  fuch  attention  to  affairs  as  to  allow  nothing 
of  importance  to  efcape  him.  Even  the  government  of 
England,  from  the  fame  caufe,  began  to  be  fomewhat 
infected  with  the  fame  feverity.  The  duke's  credit  was 
great  at  court.  Though  neither  fo  much  beloved  nor 
efteemed  as  the  king,  he  was  more  dreaded  j  and  thence 
an  attendance  more  exac"l,  as  well  as  a  fubmiflion  more 
obfequious,  was  paid  him.  The  faying  of  Waller  was  re- 
marked, that  Charles,  in  fpite  to  the  parliament,  who  had 

1  Ibid,  vol,  ii,  p.  505, 
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CHAP,  determined,  that  the  duke  fhould  not  fucceed  him.  wa3 

LXIX. 

t/v~\J  refolved,  that  he  fhould  reign  even  in  his  lifetime. 

l6Sa. 

The  king  however,  who  loved  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  his  councils,  ftill  fupported  Halifax,  whom  he  created 
a  marquefs,  and  made  privy  feal ;  though  ever  in  oppofi- 
State  of  the  tion  to  the  duke.  This  man,  who  poflefled  the  fineft 
England.  genius  and  moft  extenfTve  capacity,  of  all  employed  in 
public  affairs  during  the  prefent  reign,  affected  a  fpecies 
of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  was  efteemed  the 
head  of  that  fmall  body,  known  by  the  denomination 
of  Trimmers.  This  conduct,  which  is  more  natural  to 
men  of  integrity  than  of  ambition,  could  not  however 
procure  him  the  former  character  ;  and  he  was  always, 
with  rcafon,  regarded  as  an  intriguer  rather  than  a  pa« 
triot.  Sunderland,  who  had  promoted  the  exclufion-bill, 
and  who  had  been  difplaced  on  that  account,  was  again, 
with  the  duke's  confent,  brought  into  the  adminiftration. 
The  extreme  duplicity,  at  leaft  variablenefs,  of  this  man's 
conduct:,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  made  it 
be  fufpected,  that  it  was  by  the  king's  direction  he  had 
mixed  with  the  country  party.  Hyde,  created  earl  of 
Rochefter,  was  firfl  commiflioner  of  the  treafury,  and  was 
entirely  in  the  duke's  intereft. 

The  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  act  as  the  head  of  a 
party  j  a  difagreeable  fituation  for  a  prince,  and  always 
the  fource  of  much  injuftice  and  oppreflion.  He  knew 
how  obnoxious  the  diflenters  were  to  the  church  ;  and  he 
refolved,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  toleration,  which 
he  had  hitherto  fupported  in  England,  to  gratify  his 
friends  by  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies.  The  laws 
againfr.  conventicles  were  now  rigoroufly  executed  ;  an 
expedient,  which,  the  king  knew,  would  diminim  nei- 
ther the  numbers  nor  influence  of  the  nonconforms  Its  ; 
.ind  which  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  more  the  rcfult  of 

paflion 
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pafiion  than  of  policy.  Scarcely  any  perfecution  ferves  CHAP, 
the  intended  purpofe  but  fuch  as  amounts  to  a  total  ex-  «_  -y-  _j 
termination.  ,62x' 

Though  the  king's  authority  made  every  day  great 
advances,  it  ftill  met  with  confiderable  obftacles,  chiefly 
from  the  city,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
malcontents.     The  juries,  in  particular,  named  by  the  NewnomS-; 
fheriffs,  were  not  likely  to  be  impartial  judges  between  fl^,0^0 
the  crown  and  the  people  ;  and  after  the  experiments  al- 
ready made  in  the  cafe  of  Shaftefbury  and  that  of  Col- 
lege, treafon,  it  was  apprehended,  might  there  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity.     There  could  not  therefore  be  a 
more  important  fervice  to  the  court  than  to  put  affairs 
upon  a  different  footing.     Sir  John  Moor,  the  mayor, 
was  gained  by  fecretary  Jenkins,  and  encouraged  to  in- 
fift  upon  the  cuftomary  privilege  of  his  office,  of  nam- 
ing one  of  the  fheriffs.     Accordingly,  when  the  time  of 
election  came,  he  dranfc  to  North,  a  Levant  merchant, 
who  accepted  that  expenfive  office.     The  country  party 
faid,  that,  being  lately  returned  from  Turkey,  he  was, 
on  account  of  his  recent  experience,  better  qualified  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  the  court.     A  poll  was  opened  for 
the  election  of  another  fheriff ;  and  here  began  the  con- 
teft.     The  majority  of  the  common-hall,  headed  by  the 
two  fheriffs  of  the  former  year,  refufed  to  acknowledge 
the  mayor's  right  of  nominating  one  fheriff,  but  infifted 
that  both  muft  be  elected  by  the  liveries.     Papillon  and  24th  J| 
Dubois  were  the  perfons  whom  the  country  patry  agree<}  June* 
to  elect :  Box  was  pointed  out  by  the  courtiers.     The 
poll  was  opened ;    but  as  the  mayor  would  not  allow 
the  election  to  proceed  for  two  vacancies,  the  fheriffs 
and  he  feparated,  and  each  carried  on   the   poll  apart. 
The  country  party,  who  voted  with  the  fheriffs  for  Pa- 
pillon and  Dubois,  were  much  more  numerous  than  thofe 
Who  voted  with  the  mayor  for  Box :  But  as  the  mayor 

infifted. 
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CHAP,  iftfifted,  that  his  poll  was  the  only  legal  one,  he  de- 
i^^^^V ,  clareci  Box  to  be  duly  elected.  All  difficulties  however 
1682.  were  not  furmounted.  Box,  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
quences,  which  might  attend  fo  dubious  an  election,  fined 
off  j  and  the  mayor  found  it  requisite  to  proceed  to  a 
new  choice.  When  the  matter  was  propofed  to  the 
common-hall,  a  loud  cry  was  raifed,  No  election  !  No 
election  !  The  two  fheriffs  already  elected,  Papillon  and 
Dubois,  were  infifted  on  as  the  only  "legal  magiftrates. 
But  as  the  mayor  ftill  maintained,  that  Box  alone  had 
been  legally  chofen,  and  that  it  was  now  requifite  tofup- 
ply  his  place,  he  opened  books  anew  ;  and  during  the  tu- 
mult and  confufion  of  the  citizens,  a  few  of  the  mayor's 
partizans  elected  Rich,  unknown  to  and  unheeded  by 
the  reft  of  the  liveries.  North  and  Rich  were  ac- 
cordingly fwornin  fheriffs  for  the  enfuing  year;  but  it 
was  neceffary  to  fend  a  guard  of  the  train  bands  to  pro- 
tect them  in  entering  upon  their  office.  A  new  mayor 
25th  of  Oc-  of  the  court  party  was  foon  after  chofen  by  means,  as  is 
pretended,  ftill  more  violent  and  irregular. 

Thus  the  country  party  were  diflodged  from  their 
ftrong  hold  in  the  city  ;  where,  ever  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  factions  in  the  Englifh  government,  they  had, 
without  interruption,  almoft  without  moleftation,  main- 
tained a  fuperiority.  It  had  been  happy,  had  the  partia- 
lities, hitherto  objected  to  juries,  been  corrected,  with- 
out giving  place  to  partialities  of  an  oppofitc  kind  :  But 
in  the  prefent  diftractcd  ftate  of  the  nation,  an  equitable 
neutrality  was  almoft  impoffible  to  be  attained.  The 
court  and  church  party,  who  were  now  named  on  juries, 
made  juftice  fubfervient  to  their  factious  views-j  and 
the  king  had  a  profpect  of  obtaining  full  revenge  on  his 
enemies.  It  was  not  long  before  the  effects  oi  thefe  al- 
tcrations  were  feen.  When  it  was  firft  reported,  that  the 
7  <iukp 
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duke  intended  to  leave  Scotland,  Pilkington,  at  that  time  c  ^  A  p* 
ihenfF,  a  very  violent  man,  had  broken  out  in  thefe  terms,  l  — ,-» -J 
"  He  has  already  burned  the  city  ;  and  is  he  now  com-      l68** 
"  ing  to  cut  all  our  throats  ?"     For  thefe  fcandalous  ex- 
p-remons,  the  duke  fued  Pilkington  ;  and  enormous  da- 
mages, to  the  amount  of  100,000  pounds,  were  decreed 
him.     By  the  law  of  England,  ratified  in  the  great  char- 
ter, no  fine  ought  to  extend  to  the  total  ruin  of  a  crimi- 
nal.     Sir  Patience  Ward,  formerly  mayor,    who  gave 
evidence  for  Pilkington,  was  fued  for  perjury,  and  con- 
demned to  the  pillory  :  A  fevere  fentence,  and  fufficient 
to  deter  all  witnefles  from  appearing  in  favour  of  thofe, 
who  were  profecuted  by  the  court. 

But  though  the  crown  had  obtained  fo  great  a  vie-      1683* 
tory  in  the  city,  it  was  not  quite  decifive  ;  and  the  conteft 
might  be  renewed  every  year  at  the  election  of  magi- 
flrates.     An  important  project,  therefore,    was  formed,  Quouarran- 
not  only  to  make  the  king  mafter  of  the  city,  but  by  tos° 
that  example  to  gain  him  the  afcendant  in  all  the  corpo- 
rations of  England,  and  thereby  give  the  greateft  wound 
to  the  legal  conftitutioh,  which  the  mofr.  powerful  and 
moil  arbitrary  monarchs  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  inflici. 
All   the  royalifts,  though  Englifhmen,  and  even,   to  a 
certain  degree,  lovers  of  liberty,  were  yet  induced,  from 
enmity  to  the  oppofite  faction,  and  from  the  defire  of  fu- 
periority,  to  concur  in  this  violent  meafure.     A  writ  of 
quo  warranto  was  iffued  againft  the  city  ;  that  is,  an  en- 
quiry into  the  validity  of  its  charter.     It  was  pretended, 
that  the  city  had  forfeited  all  its  privileges,  and  ought  to 
be  declared  no  longer  a  corporation,  on  account  of  two 
offences,  which  the  court  of  aldermen  and  common  council 
had  committed.  After  the  great  fire  in  1666,  all  the  mar- 
kets had  been  rebuilt,  and  had  been  fitted  up  with  many 
conveniencies ;  and  in  order  to  defray  the  expence,  the 
Vol.  VIII,  N  maeiftrates 
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CHAP,  macriftrates  had  impofed  a  fmall  toll  on  fuch  as  brought 

LXIX. 

v_  —  .-nLj1  goods  to  market :    In  the  year  1679,  they  had  addreffed 

1683.      the  king  againft.  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  had 
employed  the  following  terms  :    "  Your  petitioners  arc 
<e  greatly  furprized  at  the  late  prorogation,  whereby  the 
**  profecution  of  the  public  juftice  of  the  kingdom,  and 
*c  the  making  of  neCeffary  provifions  for  the  prefervatiori 
"  of  your  majefty  and  your  proteftant  fubjects,  have  re- 
**  ceived  interruption."     Thefe  words  were  pretended  to 
contain  a  fcandalous  rejection  on  the  king  and  his  mea- 
fures.     The  caufe  of  the  city  was  defended  againft  the 
attorney  and  folicitor  general,  by  Treby  and  Pollexfen. 
These  laft  pleaded,  that,  fince  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  no  corporation  had  ever  yet  been  expofed  to 
forfeiture,    and  the  thing    itfelf  implied    an  abfurdity : 
That  a  corporation,  as  fuch,  was  incapable  of  all  crime 
or  offence,  and  none  were  anfwerable  for  any  iniquity 
but  the  perfons   themfelves,   who  committed  it :    That 
the  members,  in  choofmg  magistrates,  had  entrufled  them 
with  legal  powers  only  -y  and  where  the  magiftrates  ex- 
ceeded  thefe  powers,  their  acts    were   void,    but  could 
never  involve  the  body  itfelf  in  any  criminal  imputation  : 
That  fuch  had  ever  been  the  practice  of  England,  except 
at  the  Reformation,  when  the  monafteries  were  abonflied  ; 
but  this  was  an  extraordinary  cafe  ;  and  it  was  even  thought 
necefTary  afterwards  to  ratify  the  whole  tranfaction  by 
act  of  parliament :    That  corporate  bodies,  framed   for 
public  good,  and  calculated  for  perpetual  duration,  ought 
not  to  be  annihilated  for  the  temporary  faults  of  their 
members,    who   might   themfelves,  without  hurting  the 
community,  be  queftioncd  for  their  offences  :  That  even 
a  private  eftate,  if  entailed,  could  not  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  on  account  of  trcafon,  committed  by  the  tenant 
for  life  ;  but  upon  his  demiic  went  to  the  ne;;t  in  remain- 
der ;  That  the  offences,  objected  to  the  city,  far  from 

deferring 
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Hffeferving  fo  fevere  a  punifhment,  were  not  even  worthy  chap. 
of  the  fmalleft  reprehenfion  :  That  all  corporations  were  ^1     '  j 
inverted  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  ;  and  the      1 683. 
fmalleft  burrough  in  England  had  ever  been  allowed  to 
carry  the  exercife  of  this  power  farther  than  London  had 
done  in  the  inftance  complained  of:  That  the  city,  hav- 
ing, at  its  own  expence,  repaired  the  markets,  which  were 
built  too  on  its  own  eftate,   might  as   lawfully  claim  a 
fmall  recompence  from  fuch  as  brought  commodities  thi- 
ther, as  a  man  might  require  rent  for  a  houfe,  of  which 
he  was  pofTefled.     That  thofe  who  difliked  the  condition, 
might  abftain  from  the  market ;  and  whoever  paid,  had 
done  it  voluntarily  :  That  it  was  an  avowed  right  of  the 
fubjeebs  to  petition  ;  nor  had  the  city  in  their  addrefs 
abufed  this  privilege  :  That  the  king  himfelf  had  often 
declared,  the  parliament  often  voted,  the  nation  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  popifh  plot ;  which,  it  is  evident,  could 
not  be  fully  profecuted  but  in  a  parliamentary  manner  : 
That  the  impeachment  of  the  popifh  lords  was  certainly 
obftrucled  by  the  frequent  prorogations ;  as  was  alfo  the 
enacting  of  neceftary  laws,  and  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation :    That  the   loyalty   of  the  city,  no  lefs 
than  their  regard  to  felf-prefervation,  might  prompt  them 
to  frame  the  petition  ;    iince  it  was  acknowledged,   that 
the  king's  life  was  every  moment  expofed  to  the  molt 
imminent  danger  from  the  popifh  confpiracy  :  That  the 
city  had  notaccufed  the  king  of  obftru&ing  juftice,  much 
lefs  of  having  any  fuch  intention  ;  fince  it  was  allowed, 
that  evil  counfellors  were  alone  anfwerable  for  ail  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  any  meafure  :    And  that  it 
was  unaccountable,  that  two  public  deeds,   which  had 
not,  during  fo  long  a  time,  fubjected,  to  any,  even  the 
fmalleft  penalty,  the  perfons  guilty  of  them,  fhould  now 
be  punifhed  fo  feverely  upon  the  corporation,  which  al- 
ways was*  and  always  muft  be  innocent. 

N  2  It 
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It  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  would  apologize  for  the 
meafures  of  the  court,  muft,  in  this  cafe,  found  their 
j68j.  arguments,  not  on  law,  but  reafons  of  ftate.  The 
judges,  therefore,  who  condemned  the  city,  are  in- 
excufable;  fince  the  fole  object  of  their  determinations 
muft  ever  be  the  pure  principles  of  juflice  and  equity. 
But  the  place  of  judge  was  at  that  time  held  during  plea- 
sure; and  it  was  impoflible,  that  any  caufe,  where  the 
court  bent  its  force,  could  ever  be  carried  againft  it. 
After  fentence  was  pronounced,  the  city  applied  in  a 
humble  manner  to  the  king ;  and  he  agreed  to  reftore 
their  charter,  but  in  return  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  following  regulations :  That  no  mayor,  fheriff, 
recorder,  common  ferjeant,  town  clerk,  or  coroner  fhould 
be  admitted  to  the  exercife  of  his  office  without  his 
majefty's  approbation :  That  if  the  king  difapprove  twice 
of  the  mayor  or  fheriffs  elected,  he  may  by  commiffion 
appoint  thefe  magiftrates  :  That  the  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  may,  with  his  majefty's  leave,  difplace  any 
magistrate  :  And  that  no  alderman,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy, 
fhall  be  elected  without  con  fen  t  of  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who,  if  they  difapprove  twice  of  the  choice,  may  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Creat  power      All  the  corporations  in  England,  having  the  example 
of  thc         ©f  London  before  their   eyes,  faw   how  vain  it  would 

crown.  J      * 

prove  to  contend  with  the  court,  and  were,  moft  of  them, 
fucceflively  induced  to  furrender  their  charters  into  the 
king's  hands.  Confiderable  funis  were  exacted  for  rc- 
ftoring  the  charters  j  and  all  offices  of  power  and  profit 
were  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  It  teems  ftrange, 
that  the  independant  royal  iff  s,  who  never  meant  to  make 
the  crown  abfolute,  fhould  yet  be  fo  elated  with  the  vic- 
tory obtained  over  their  adverfaries,  as  to  approve  of  a 
precedent,  which  left  no  national  privileges  in  fecuritv, 
but  enabled  the  king,  under  like  pretences',  and  by  means 

of 
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of  like  inftruments,  to  recall   anew  all  thofe  charters,  c  h  a  P. 

JLX1X. 

which  at  prefent  he  was  pleafed  to  grant.  And  every 
friend  to  liberty  muft  allow,  that  the  nation,  whofe  con- 
ftitution  was  thus  broken  in  the  fhock  of  faction,  had  a 
right,  by  every  prudent  expedient,  to  recover  that  fecu- 
rity,  of  which  it  was  fo  unhappily  bereaved. 

While  fo  great  a  faction  adhered  to  the  crown,  it  is 
apparent,  that  refinance,  however  juftifiable,  could  never 
be  prudent;  and  all  wife  men  faw  no  expedient  but 
peaceably  to  fubmit  to  the  prefent  grievances.  There 
was  however  a  party  of  malcontents,  fo  turbulent  in 
their  difpofition,  that  even  before  this  laft  iniquity, 
which  laid  the  whole  constitution  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king,  they  had  meditated  plans  of  refinance  ;  at  a  time 
when  it  could  be  as  little  juftifiable  as  prudent.  In  the 
fpring  1 68 1  r,  a  little  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the 
king  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  ficknefs  at  Windfor,  which 
gave  great  alarm  to  the  public.  The  duke  of  Mon-  ^  con# 
mouth,  lord  Ruffel,  lord  Grey,  inftigated  by  the  reftlefs  fp»»qr. 
Shaftefbury,  had  agreed,  in  cafe  the  king's  ficknefs 
mould  prove  mortal,  to  rife  in  arms  and  to  oppofe  the 
fucceflion  of  the  duke.  Charles  recovered;  but  thefe 
dangerous  projects  were  not  laid  afide.  The  fame  con- 
fpirators,  together  with  Eflex  and  Salifbury,  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  Oxford  parliament,  after  the  king, 
as  was  daily  expected,  (hould  diiTolve  it;  and  they  en- 
gaged fome  leaders  among  the  commons  in  the  fame 
defperate  meafure.  They  went  fo  far  as  to  detain  feveral 
lords  in  the  houfe,  under  pretence  of  figning  a  proteft 

1  Lord  Grey's  fecrethiftory  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot.  This  is  the  raoft  full 
and  authentic  account  of  all  thefe  tranfadlions  ;  but  is  in  the  main  confirmed 
by  bilhop  Sprat,  and  even  Burnet,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  and  dying  confef- 
ftons  of  the  confpirators  :  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than. 
that  any  one  mould  pretend,  that  this  confpiracy  was  an  impofture  like  the 
pepifh  plot.  Monmouth's  declaration  publiOied  in  the  next  reign,  conftlles 
a  confult  for  extraordinary  remedies.  < 

N  3  again  ft 
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CHAP,  againft  rejecting  Fitz-harris's  impeachment :    But  hear- 

n__, ,-*_?  ing  that  the  commons  had  broken  up  in   great  confter- 

1683.  nation,  they  were  likewife  obliged  at  laft  to  feparate. 
Shaftefbury's  imprifonment  and  trial  put  an  end  for  fome 
time  to  thefe  machinations  j  and  it  was  not  till  the  new 
fheriffs  were  impofed  on  the  city  that  they  were  revived. 
The  leaders  of  the  country  party  began  then  to  apprehend 
themfelves  in  imminent  danger  j  and  they  were  well 
pleafed  to  find,  that  the  citizens  were  ftruck  with  the 
fame  terror,  and  were  thence  inclined  to  undertake  the 
moft  perilous  enterprizes.  Befides  the  city,  the  gentry  and 
nobility  in  feveral  counties  of  England  were  folicited  to  rife 
in  arms.  Monmouth  engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord 
Brandon,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
Chefhire  ;  lord  RufTel  fixed  a  correfpondence  with  Sir 
William  Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Rowles,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft  ;  and  Trenchard 
in  particular,  who  had  intereft  in  the  difaffectcd  town  of 
Taunton,  afTured  him  of  confiderable  affiftance  from  that 
neighbourhood.  Shaftefbury  and  his  emifTary,  Fergufon, 
an  independant  clergyman  and  a  reftlefs  plotter,  managed 
the  correfpondence  in  the  city,  upon  which  the  con- 
federates chiefly  relied.  The  whole  train  was  ready  to 
take  fire ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of  lord 
Ruflel,  who  induced  Monmouth  to  delay  the  enterprizc. 
Shaftefbury  in  the  mean  time  was  fo  much  affected  with 
the  fenfe  of  his  danger,  that  he  had  left  his  houfe,  and 
fecretly  lurked  in  the  city;  meditating  all  thofe  dcfperate 
fchcmcs,  which  difappointed  revenge  and  ambition  could 
dictate.  He  exclaimed  loudly  againft  delay,  and  repre- 
fented  to  his  confederates,  that,  having  gone  fo  far,  and 
cntruftcd  the  fecret  into  fo  many  hands,  there  was  no 
fafety  for  them  but  in  a  bold  and  dcfperate  profecution  of 
their  purpofe.  The  projects  were  therefore  renewed  : 
Meetings  of  the  confpirators  were  appointed  in  different 

houfes, 
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houfes,   particularly  in   Shephard's,    an  eminent  wine-  CHAP 
merchant  in  the  city  :     The  plan  of  an  infurrection  was  ^_  "      *_j 
laid  in  London,  Chemire,  Devonfhire,  and  Briftol:  The      i'6&3« 
feveral  places  of  rendezvous  in  the  city  were  concerted  ; 
and   all  the  operations  fixed  :    The  ftate  of  the  guards 
was  even  viewed  by  Monmouth  and  Armftrong,  and  an 
attack  on  them  pronounced  practicable :  A  declaration  to 
juftify  the  enterprize  to  the  public  was  read  and  agreed 
to :  And  every  circumftance   feemed  now  to  render  an 
infurreclion  unavoidable  ;  when  a  new  delay  was  procured 
by  Trenchard,  who  declared,  that  the  rifing  in  the  weft: 
could  not  for  fome  weeks  be  in  fufficient  forwardnefs. 

Shaftesbury  was  enraged  at  thefe  perpetual  cautions 
and  delays  in  an  enterprize,  which,  he  thought,  nothing 
but    courage    and    celerity   could  render   effectual :    He 
threatened  to  commence  the  infurreclion  with  his  friends 
in    the   city   alone ;  and    he   boafted,  that  he    had    ten 
thoufand  bri/k  hoys,  as  he  called  them,  who,  on  amotion 
of  his  finger,  were  ready  to  fly  to  arms,     Monmouth, 
RufTel,  and  the  other  confpirators,  were,  during  fome 
time,  in  apprehenfions,  left  defpair  fhould  pufli  him  into 
fome  dangerous  meafure ;    when  they  heard,  that,  after 
a  long   combat  between   fear  and  rage,  he  had  at  Lift: 
abandoned    all   hopes    of  fuccefs,    and   had  retired  into 
Holland,     He  lived  in  a  private  manner  at  Amfterdam  ; 
and  for  greater  fecurity  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
magiftracy  of  that  city  :  But  his  former  violent  counfels 
againft  the  Dutch  commonwealth  were  remembered;  and 
all  applications  from  him  were  rejected.     He  died  foon  ShifWftury 
after  ;  and  his  end  gave  neither  forrow  to  his  friends,  nor  dies'6* 
joy  to  his  enemies.     His  furious  temper,  notwithstanding 
his  capacity,    had    done  great  injury  to  the  caule,    in 
which   he  was  engaged.     The  violences  and  iniquities,, 
which  he  fu^gefled  and  encouraged,  were  preater  than 
even  faction   itfclf  could  endure  t    and   men  could  not 
N  4  fprbejME 
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chap,  forbear  fometimes  recollecting,  that  the  fame  perfon, 
l--_N/_^j  who  was  become  fo  zealous  a  patriot,  was  once  a  moft 
*633'  proftitute  courtier.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  man, 
whofe  principles  and  conduct  were,  in  all  other  refpects, 
fo  exceptionable,  proved  an  excellent  chancellor  j  and 
that  all  his  decrees,  while  he  poflefTed  that  high  office, 
were  equally  remarkable  for  juftnefs  and  for  integrity. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  find  in  hiftory  a  character  either  wholly 
bad  or  perfectly  good  ;  though  the  prejudices  of  party 
make  writers  run  eafily  into  the  extremes  both  of  pane- 
gyric and  of  fatyre  ! 

AFTER  Shaftefbury's  departure,  the  confpirators  found 
fome  difficulty  in  renewing  the  correfpondence  with  the 
city  malcontents,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  depend 
folely  on  that  nobleman.  Their  common  hopes,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  common  fears,  made  them  t  laft  have 
recourfe  to  each  other ;  and  a  regular  project  of  an  infur- 
rection  was  ag-ain  formed.  A  council  of  fix  was  erected, 
confuting  of  Monmouth,  RufTel,  EfTex,  Howard,  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  and  John  Hambden,  grandfon  of  the 
great  parliamentary  leader.  Thefe  men  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Argyle  and  the  Scottifii  malcontents  -t 
who  engaged,  that,  upon  the  payment  of  10,000  pounds 
for  the  purchafe  of  arms  in  Holland,  they  would  bring 
the  covenanters  into  the  field.  Infurrections  likewife 
were  anew  projected  in  Chefhire  and  the  weft,  as  well  as 
in  the  city  ;  and  fome  meetings  of  the  leaders  were  held, 
in  order  to  reduce  thefe  projects  into  form.  The  con- 
fpirators differed  extremely  in  their  views.  Sidney  was 
paffionate  for  a  commonwealth.  EiTex  had  embraced  the 
fame  project.  But  Monmouth  had  entertained  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crown  for  himfelf.  RufTel,  as  well  as 
Hambden,  was  much  attached  to  the  ancient  conftitution, 
and  propofed  only  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  and  the 
redrefs  of  grievances.     Lord  Howard  was  a  man  of  ne 

prin- 
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principle,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  any  party,  which  chap, 
his  immediate  intereft  fhould  recommend  to  him.     But   y_     _[/ 
notwithftanding  this  difFerence  of  charactersand  of  views,     '  681« 
their  common  hatred  of  the  duke  and  the  prefent  ad- 
ministration united  them  in  one  party  •>  and  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  an  infurrection  was  fully  refolved  on. 

While  thefe  fchemes  were  concerting  among  the 
leaders,  there  was  an  inferior  order  of  confpirators,  who 
held  frequent  meetings ;  and,  together  with  the  infur- 
redlion,  carried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth, 
and  the  cabal  of  fix.  Among  thefe  men  were  colonel  Rye-houfa 
Rumfey,  an  old  republican  officer,  who  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  Portugal,  and  had  been  recommended  to  the 
king  by  marefchal  Schomberg  ;  lieutenant  colonel  Wal- 
cot,  likewife  a  republican  officer ;  Goodenough,  under 
fheriff  of  London,  a  zealous  and  noted  party-man; 
Weft,  Tyley,  Norton,  AylofFe,  lawyers  ;  Fergufon, 
Roufe,  Hone,  Keiling,  Hollovvay,  Bourne,  Lee,  Rum- 
bald.  Mod  of  thefe  laft  were  merchants  or  tradefmen  ; 
and  the  only  perfons  of  this  confederacy,  who  had  accefs 
to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  were  Rumfey  and  Fergufon* 
When  thefe  men  met  together,  they  indulged  themfelves 
in  the  moft  defperate  and  moft  criminal  difcourfe  :  They 
frequently  mentioned  the  afTaffination  of  the  king  and  the 
duke,  to  which  they  had  given  the  familiar  appellation  of 
lopping :  They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  have  thought  of  a 
fcheme  for  that  purpofe.  Rumbald,  who  was  a  malfter, 
pofTefTed  a  farm,  called  the  Rye-houfe,  which  lay  on  the 
way  to  Newmarket,  whither  the  king  comnlonly  went 
once  a  year,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  races.  A  plan  of 
this  farm  had  been  laid  before  fome  of  the  confpirators  by 
Rumbald,  who  fhowed  them  how  eafy  it  would  be,  by 
over-turning  a  cart,  to  ftop  at  that  place  the  king's 
coach  ;  while  they  might  fire  upon  him  from  the  hedges, 
and  be  enabled  afterwards,  through  bye -lanes  and  crofs 

the 
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°lxixP'  f^e  n^cJs'  t0  make  tlleir  ef*caPe-  But  though  the  plau- 
%^^^j  fibility  of  this  fcheme  gave  great  pleafure  to  the  con- 
*683»  fpirators,  no  concerted  defign  was  as  yet  laid,  nor  any 
men,  horfes,  or  arms  provided  :  The  whole  was  little 
more  than  loofe  difcourfe,  the  over-flowings  of  their  zeal 
and  rancour.  The  houfe,  in  which  the  king  lived  at 
Newmarket,  tcok  fire  accidentally ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  place  eight  days  fooner  than  he  intended* 
To  this  circumftance  his  fafety  was  afterwards  afcribed, 
when  the  confpiracy  was  detected ;  and  the  court  party 
could  not  fufficiently  admire  the  wife  difpenfations  of 
providence.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  as  the  king  had 
thus  unexpectedly  left  Newmarket,  he  was  worfe  attended 
than  ufual ;  and  Rumbald  informed  his  confederates  with 
regret  what  a  fine  opportunity  was  thus  unfortunately 
loft. 

Confpiracy  Among  the  confpirators  I  have  mentioned  Keiling,  a 
falter  in  London.  This  man  had  been  engaged  in  a  bold 
meafure,  of  arrefting  the  mayor  of  London,  at  the  fuit 
of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the  outed  fherifFs ;  and  being 
liable  to  profecution  for  that  action,  he  thought  it  fafeft 
to  purchafe  a  pardon,  by  revealing  the  confpiracy,  in 

itth  June,  which  he  was  deeply  concerned.  He  brought  to  fecretary 
Jenkins  intelligence  of  the  afTaflination  plot ;  but  as  he 
was  a  fingle  evidence,  the  fecretary,  whom  many  falfe 
plots  had  probably  rendered  incredulous,  fcrupled  to  ifTue 
warrants  for  the  commitment  of  fo  great  a  number  of 
perfons.  Keiling  therefore,  in  order  to  fortify  his  tefti- 
monv,  engaged  his  brother  in  treafonable  difcourfe  with 
Goodenough,  one  of  the  confpirators;  and  Jenkins 
began  now  to  give  more  attention  to  the  intelligence. 
The  confpirators  had  got  fome  hint  of  the  danger,  in 
which  they  were  involved  ;  and  all  of  them  concealed 
thcmfelves.  One  perfon  alone,  of  the  name  of  Barber, 
an  inftrument-maker,  was  fcized  j    and  as  his  confeflion 
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concurred  in  many  particulars  with  Keiling's  information,  CHAP, 
the  affair  feemed  to  be  put  out  of  all  queftion  ;    and  a  u  -t--'_r- 
more  diligent  fearch  was  every  where  made  after  the  con-      *o83' 
fpirators. 

West,  the  lawyer,  and  colonel  Rumfey,  finding  the 
perils,  to  which  they  were  expofed  in  endeavouring  to 
efcape,  refolved  to  fave  their  own  lives  at  the  expence  of 
their  companions  ;  and  they  furrendered  themfelves  with 
an  intention  of  becoming  evidence.  Weft  could  do 
little  more  than  confirm  the  teftimony  of  Keiling  with 
regard  to  the  afTaflination  plot ;  but  Rumfey,  befides 
additional  confirmation  of  the  fame  defign,  was  at  laft, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  led  to  give  an  account  of 
the  meetings  at  Shephard's.  Shephard  was  immediately 
apprehended  j  and  had  not  courage  to  maintain  fidelity  to 
his  confederates.  Upon  his  information,  orders  were 
ifTued  for  arrefting  the  great  men  engaged  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Monmouth  abfconded  :  RufTel  was  fent  to  the 
Tower :  Gray  was  arrefted  but  efcaped  from  the  mef- 
fenger  :  Howard  was  taken,  while  he  concealed  himfelf 
in  a  chimney  ;  and  being  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  as 
well  as  indigent  circumftances,  he  fcrupled  not,  in  hopes 
of  a  pardon  and  reward,  to  reveal  the  whole  confpiracy. 
^EiTex,  Sidney,  Hambden  were  immediately  apprehended 
upon  his  evidence.  Every  day  fome  of  the  confpirators 
were  detected  in  their  lurking-places,  and  thrown  into 
prifon. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Walcot  was  firft  brought  Execution  of 
to  his  trial.  This  man,  who  was  once  noted  for  bravery,  fpj^",, 
had  been  fo  far  overcome  by  the  love  of  life,  that  he  had 
written  to  fecretary  Jenkins,  and  had  offered'  upon  pro- 
mife  of  pardon  to  turn  evidence  :  But  no  fooner  had  he 
taken  this  mean  ftep,  than  he  felt  more  generous  fenti- 
ments  arife  in  him ;  and  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  conceal   himfelf.      The  witnefTes  againft   him  were 

Rumfey, 
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Cf?, a  P.  Rumfey,  Weft,  Shcphard,  together  with  Bourne,  a 
x.^-v-^s  brewer.  His  own  letter  to  the  fecretary  was  produced, 
1683.  and  rendered  the  tcftimony  of  the  witnefles  unqueftionable. 
Hone  and  Roufe  were  alfo  condemned.  Thefe  two  men, 
as  well  as  Walcot,  acknowledged,  at  their  execution, 
the  juftice  of  the  fentence  ;  and  from  their  trial  and  con- 
reflion  it  is  fufficiently  apparent,  that  the  plan  of  an  in- 
furrection  had  been  regularly  formed  ;  and  that  even  the 
aflaffination  had  been  often  talked  of,  and  not  without 
the  approbation  of  many  of  the  confpirators. 
Trial  of  lord  The  condemnation  of  thefe  criminals  was  probably 
intended  as  a  preparative  to  the  trial  of  lord  Rufiel,  and 
ferved  to  imprefs  the  public  with  a  thorough  belief  of  the 
confpiracy,  as  well  as  a  horror  againft  it.  The  witnefles 
produced  againft  the  noble  prifoner  were  Rumfey,  Shep- 
hard,  and  lord  Howard.  Rumfey  fwore,  that  he  himfelf 
had  been  introduced  to  the  cabal  at  Shephard's,  where 
Ruflel  was  prefent ;  and  had  delivered  them  a  meflage 
from  Shaftefbury,  urging  them  to  haften  the  intended 
infurrection  :  But  had  received  for  anfwer,  that  it  was 
found  necefTary  to  delay  the  defign,  and  that  Shaftefbury 
muft  therefore,  for  fome  time,  reft  contented.  This 
anfwer,  he  faid,  was  delivered  by  Fergufon ;  but  was 
ailented  to  by  the  prifoner.  He  added,  that  fome  dif- 
courfe  had  been  entered  into  about  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
guards  ;  and  he  thought,  that  Monmouth,  Gray,  and 
Armftrong  undertook  to  view  them.  Shcphard  depofed, 
that  his  houfe  had  been  beforehand  befpoken  by  Fergufon 
for  the  fecret  meeting  of  the  confpirators,  and  that  he  had 
been  careful  to  keep  all  his  fervants  from  approaching 
them,  and  had  ferved  them  himfelf.  Their  difcourfe,  he 
(aid,  ran  chiefly  upon  the  means  of  furprizing  the  guards; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  Monmouth  and  his  two  friends 
fhould  take  a  furvey  of  them.  The  report,  which  they 
brought  next  meeting,  was,  that  the  guards  were  remifs, 

and 
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and   that  the  defign  was  practicable  :    But  he  did  not  CHAP. 
affirm,  that  any  refolution  was  taken  of  executing  it.  t_  —  _  —  _f 
The  prifoner,    he  thought,    was  prefent  at  both  thefe      l683« 
meetings  ;    but  he  was  Aire,  that  at  leaft  he  was  prefent 
at   one   of  them.      A  declaration,  he  added,  had   been 
read  by  Fergufon  in  RufTel's  prefence  :    The  reafons  of 
the  intended  infurreclion  were  there  fet  forth,  and  all  the 
public  grievances  fully  difplayed. 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix, 
eflablifhed  after  Shaftefbury's  flight ;  and  two  meetings 
had  been  held  of  the  confpirators,  one  at  Hambden's, 
another  at  RufTel's.  Howard  depofed,  that,  at  the  firft 
meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  begin  the  infurreclion  in  the 
country  before  the  city ;  the  places  were  fixed,  the 
proper  quantity  and  kind  of  arms  agreed  on,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  operations  concerted  :  That  at  the  fecond 
meeting,  the  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  their  cor- 
refpondence  with  Argyle  and  the  difcontented  Scots,  and 
that  the  principal  management  of  that  affair  was  entrufted 
to  Sidney,  who  had  fent  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland 
with  proper  inftructions.  He  added,  that  in  thefe  de- 
liberations no  queftion  was  put  or  votes  collected  ;  but 
there  was  no  contradiction  ;  and,  as  he  took  it,  all  of 
them,  and  the  prifoner  among  the  reft,  gave  their  con- 
Sent. 

Rumsey  and  Shephard  were  very  unwilling  witnefles 
againft  lord  RufTcl  ;  and  it  appears  from  Gray's  Secret 
Hiftory  s,  that,  if  they  had  pleafed,  they  could  have  given 
a  more  explicit  teftlmony  againft  him.  This  reluctance, 
together  with  the  difficulty  of  recollecting  circumftances 
in  a  converfation,  which  had  puffed  above  eight  months 
before,  and  which  the  perfons  had  not  at  that  time  any 
intention  to  reveal,  may  beget  feme  flight  objection  to 
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their  evidence.  But  on  the  whole,  it  was  undoubtedly 
proved,  that  the  infurrection  had  been  deliberated  on  by 
i683«  the  prifoner,  and  fully  refolved  ;  the  furprifal  of  the  guards 
deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  refolved  j  and  that  an  aflaf- 
fination  had  never  once  been  mentioned  nor  imagined  by 
him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  feems  certain  :  But  ftill, 
with  regard  to  law,  there  remained  a  difficulty,  and  that 
of  an  important  nature. 

The  Englifh  laws  of  treafon,  both  in  the  manner  of 
defining  that  crime  and  in  the  proof  required,  are  the 
rnildeft  and  moft  indulgent,  and  confequently  the  moft 
equitable,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  The  two 
chief  fpecies  of  treafon,  contained  in  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward III.  are  the  comparing  and  intending  of  the  king's 
death,  and  the  actually  levying  of  war  againft  him  ;  and 
by  the  law  of  Mary,  the  crime  muft  be  proved  by  the  con- 
curring teftimony  of  two  witnefTes,  to  fome  overt  act:, 
tending  to  thefe  purpofes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  de- 
firous  of  paying  court  to  the  fovereign,  partly  convinced 
of  ill  confequenccs,  which  might  attend  fuch  narrow 
limitations,  had  introduced  a  greater  latitude,  both  in 
the  proof  and  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  not  requir- 
ed, that  the  two  witnefTes  fhould  tcftify  the  fame  precife 
overt  act :  It  was  fufficient,  that  they  both  teftificd  fome 
overt  act  of  the  fame  treafon  ;  and  though  this  evafion 
may  feem  a  fubtilty,  it  had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  had  at  lafl  been  folemnly  fixed  by  par- 
liament at  the  trial  of  lord  Stafford.  The  lawyers  had 
*ifed  the  fame  freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward  III.  They 
had  obferved,  that,  by  that  ftatute,  if  a  man  fhould  enter 
into  a  confpiracy  for  a  rebellion,  fhould  even  fix  a  corrc- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpofc,  fhould 
provide  arms  and  money,  yet,  if  he  was  detected  and  no 
rebellion  enfued,  he  could  not  be  tried  for  treafon.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  which  it  had  been  better  to 
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remedy  by  a  new  law,  they  had  commonly  laid  their  in-  c  H  A  P. 
dictment  for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had 
produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  that  other 
intention.     But  though  this  form  of  indictment  and  trial 
was  very  frequent,  and  many  criminals  had  received  fen- 
tence  upon  it,  it  was  ftill  confidered  as  fomewhat  irregu- 
lar,  and  was  plainly  confounding,   by  a  fophifm,   two 
fpecies  of  treafon,  which  the  ftatute  had  accurately  dif- 
tinguiihed.     What  made  this  refinement  ftill  more  excep- 
tionable,   was,    that  a   law  had  pafled    foon  after   the 
reftoration ;  in  which  the  confulting  or  intending  of  a 
rebellion,  was,  during  Charles's  life-time,  declared  trea- 
fon ;  and  it  was  required,  that  the  profecution  mould  be 
made  within  fix  months  after  the  crime  was  committed. 
But  notwithstanding  this  ftatute,  the  lawyers  had  perfe- 
vered,  as  they  ftill  do  perfevere,  in  the  old  form  of  indict- 
ment j  and  both   Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Oliver  Plunket, 
titular  primate  of  Ireland,  had  been  tried  by  it.     Such 
was  the  general  horror,  entertained  againft  the  old  repub- 
licans, and  the  popifh  confpirators,  that  no  one  had  mur- 
mured againft  this  interpretation  of  the  ftatute ;  and  the 
lawyers  thought,  that  they  might  follow  the  precedent, 
even  in  the  cafe  of  the  popular  and  beloved  lord  Ruflel. 
RufTel's  crime  fell  plainly  within  the  ftatute  of  Charles 
the  lid  j  but  the  fails  fworn  to  by  Rumfcy  and  Shephard 
were  beyond  the  fix  months  required  by  law,  and  to  the 
other  facts  Howard  was  a  fingle  witnefs.     To  make  the 
indictment,  therefore,  more  extenfive,  the  intention  of 
murdering  the  king  .was  comprehended  in  it ;  and  for 
proof  of  this  intention  the  confpiracy  for  raifing  a  rebel- 
lion was  afiigned ;  and  what  feemed  to  bring  the  matter 
ftill  nearer,  the  defign  of  attacking  the  king's  guards. 

Russel  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  defired  to  have 
the  point  argued  by  counfel :  The  chief  juftice  told  him, 
that  this  privilege  could  not  be  granted,  unlcfs  he  previ- 
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CHAP,  oufly  confefled  the  facts  charged  upon  him.    The  artificial 

^__ +j  confounding  of  the  two  fpecies  of  treafon,  though  a  prac- 

1683.  {;jce  fupported  by  many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but  not 
the  only  hardfhip,  of  which  Ruffel  had  reafon  to  com- 
plain on  his  trial.  His  defence  was  feeble  ;  and  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  protefting,  that  he  never  had  enter- 
tained any  defign  againft  the  king's  life :  His  veracity 
would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  confpiracy  for  an  infur- 
redtion.  The  jury  were  men  of  fair  and  reputable  cha- 
racters, but  zealous  royalifls  :  After  a  fhort  deliberation, 
they  brought  in  the  prifoner  guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pardon  : 
Even  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  was  offered  to  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  by  the 
old  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  Ruffel.  The  kins  was 
inexorable.  He  had  been  extremely  harraffed  with  the 
violence  of  the  country  party;  and  he  had  obferved,  that 
the  prifoner,  befides  his  fecret  defigns,  had  always  been 
carried  to  the  highcft  extremity  of  oppofition  in  parlia- 
ment. He  had  even  adopted  a  fentiment,  fimilar  to  what 
we  meet  with  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Brutus.  Had 
his  father,  he  faid,  advifed  the  king  to  reject  the  cxclu- 
fion-bill,  he  would  be  the  firft  to  move  for  a  parliamen- 
tary impeachment  againft  him.  When  fuch  determined 
refolution  was  obferved,  his  popularity,  his  humanity, 
his  jufticc,  his  very  virtues  became  fo  many  crimes,  and 
were  ufed  as  arguments  againft  fparing  him.  Charles 
therefore  would  go  no  farther  than  remitting  the  more 
ignominious  part  of  the  fentence,  which  the  law  requires 
to  be  pronounced  againft  traitors.  "  Lord  Ruffel,"  faid 
he,  "  (hall  find,  that  I  am  poffeffed  of  that  prerogative, 
<c  which,  in  the  cafe  of  lord  Stafford,  he  thought  proper 
"  to  deny  me."  As  the  fury  of  the  country  party  had 
rendered  it  impoffiblc  for  the  king,  without  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  crown,  to  pardon  fo  many  catholics,  whom 
8  he 
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he  firmly   believed  innocent,  and  even  affectionate  and  CHAP. 

LX1X 

loyal  to  him  ;  he  probably  thought,  that,  finee  the  edge ^_  -,-  j 
of  the  law  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  that  party  them-.     l683« 
felves,  they  could  not  reafonably  expect,  that  he  would 
interpofe  to  fave  them. 

Russel's  confort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  good  earl  of  Southampton,  threw  herfelf  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  the  merits  and 
loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for  thofe  errors, 
into  which  honefl,  however  miftaken  principles  had  fe- 
duced  her  hufband.  Thefe  fupplications  were  the  laft 
inftance  of  female  weaknefs  (if  they  deferve  the  name) 
which  fhe  betrayed.  Finding  all  applications  vain,  fhe 
collected  courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herfelf  againft 
the  fatal  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her  example  to 
ftrengthen  the  refolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.  With 
a  tender  and  decent  compofure  they  took  leave  of  each 
other  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  "  The  bitternefs  of 
**  death  is  now  paft,"  faid  he,  when  he  turned  from  her. 
Lord  Cavendiih  had  lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  with 
Ruffe],  and  deferted  not  his  friend  in  the  prefent  cala- 
mity. He  offered  to  manage  his  efcape,  by  changing 
cloaths  with  him,  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  in  his 
place.  Ruffel  refufed  to  fave  his  own  life,  by  an  expe- 
dient which  might  expofe  his  friend  to  fo  many  hard/hips. 
When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  by  meffage  offered  to  fur- 
render  himfelf,  if  Ruffel  thought  that  this  meafure  would 
any  wife  contribute  to  his  fafety  ;  "  It  will  be  no  advan- 
"  tage  to  me,"  he  faid,  "  to  have  my  friends  die  with, 
"  me."  Some  of  his  expreflions  difcovcr,  not  only  com- 
pofure, but  good  humour  in  this  melancholy  extremity. 
The  day  before  his  execution  he  was  feized  with  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe.  "  I  fhall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert 
"  this  diflemper,"  faid  he  to  doctor  Burnet  who  attended 
him,  "  that  will  be  done  to-morrow."     A  little  before 
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CHAP.  the  ftieriffs  conducted  him  to  the  fcaffold,  he  wound  up 
LXIX. 

his  watch,   "  Now  I  have  done,"  faid  he,  "  with  time, 

"  and  henceforth  mufl  think  folely  of  eternity." 

The  fcaffold  was  erected  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a 
place  diftant  from  the  Tower ;  and  it  was  probably  in- 
tended, by  conducting  Ruffel  through  fo  many  ftreets,  to 
fhow  the  mutinous  city  their  beloved  leader,  once  the  ob- 
ject of  all  their  confidence,  now  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
rigours  of  the  law.  As  he  was  the  moir.  popular  among 
his"  own  party ;  fo  was  he  ever  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the 
andexecu-  oppofite  faction  :  And  his  melancholy  fate  united  every 
heart,  fenfible  of  humanity,  in  a  tender  companion  for 
him.  Without  the  leaft  change  of  countenance,  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  block  ;  and  at  two  ftrokes,  it  was  fevered 
from  his  body. 

In  the  ipeech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  fheriffs,  he 
was  very  anxious  to  clear  his  memory  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  ever  intending  the  king's  death,  or  any  alteration 
in  the  government :  He  could  not  explicitely  confefs  the 
projected  mfurrection  without  hurting  his  friends,  who 
might  flill  be  called  in  queftion  for  it;  but  he  did  not 
purge  himfelf  of  that  dehgn,  which,  in  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  many 
pafiages  in  his  fpeech,  he  feems  to  the  laft  to  have  lain 
under  fhe  influence  of  party  zeal  ;  a  paflion,  which,  be- 
ing nourifhed  by  a  focial  temper,  and  cloathing  itfelf  under 
the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  almoft  impofiible  for  a 
virtuous  man,  who  h  in  public  life,  ever  tho- 

rough!) to  eradicate.  He  profeiled  his  entire  belief  in  the 
popifh  plot :  And  he  laid,  that,  though  he  had  often 
heard  the  feizure  of  the  guards  mentioned,  he  had  • 
difapprovrd  of  that  attempt.  To  which  he  added,  that 
the  maffacring  of  fo  many  innocent  men  in  cool  bl 
was  (o  like  a  popifh  practice,  that  he  could  not  but  ab- 
hor it.     Upon  the  whoje,    the   integrity  and   virtu 
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intentions,  rather  than  the  capacity,  of  this  unfortunate  c  H  A  p« 

nobleman,  feem  to  have  been  the  fliining  parts  of  his  y__  _ . , _j 

character.  ,€83- 

Algernon  Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  Trial  of  AI- 
This  gallant  perfon,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  had  ney. 
entered  deeply  into  the  war  againft  the  late  king;  and 
though  no  wife  tainted  with  enthufiafm,  he  had  fo  far 
fhared  in  all  the  counfels  of  the  independant  republican 
party,  as  to  have  been  named  on  the  high  court  of  juftice, 
which  tried  and  condemned  that  monarch  :  He  thought 
not  proper,  however,  to  take  his  feat  among  the  judges. 
Ke  ever  oppofed  Cromwel's  ufurpation  with  zeal  and 
courage ;  and  after  employing  all  his  efforts  againft  the 
reftoration,  he  refolved  to  take  no  benefit  of  the  general 
indemnity,  but  chofe  voluntary  baniihment,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  a  government  and  family,  which  he  abhorred. 
As  long  as  the  republican  party  had  any  exiflence,  he 
was  active  in  every  fcheme,  however  unpromifing,  which 
tended  to  promote  their  caufe  :  Eut  at  laft,  in  1677, 
finding  it  neceffary  for  his  private  affairs  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  had  applied  for  the  king's  pardon,  and  had  ob- 
tained it.  When  the  factions,  arifing  from  the  popifh 
plot,  began  to  run  high,  Sidney,  full  of  thofe  ideas  of 
liberty,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  great  examples  of 
antiquity,  joined  the  popular  party  ;  and  was  even  wil- 
ling to  feek  a  fecond  time,  through  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  for  his  adored  republic. 

From  this  imperfect  (ketch  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  this  illuftrious  perfoliate,  it  mav  eafily  be  con- 
ceived how  obnoxious  he  was  become  to  the  court  and 
miniftry:  What  alone  renders  them  blameable  was  the 
illegal  method,  which  they  took,  for  effecting  their  pur- 
pcfe  againft  him.  On  Sidney's  trial  they  produced  a 
great  number  of  witnefles,  who  proved  the  reality  of  a 
plot  in  general  ;  and  v.-hen  the  prifoner  exclaimed,  that 
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all  thefe  evidences  faid  nothing  of  him,  he  was  anfwered, 
that  this  method  of  proceeding,  however  irregular,  had 
,683-  been  pracrifed  in  the  profecutions  of  the  popifh  confpira- 
tors  :  A  topic  more  fit  to  condemn  one  party  than  to 
juftify  the  other.  The  only  witnefs,  who  depofed  againft 
Sidney,  was  lord  Howard  5  but  as  the  law  required  two 
witneffes,  a  ftrange  expedient  was  fallen  on  to  fupply  this 
deficiency.  In  ranfacking  the  prifoner's  clofet,  fome  dif- 
courfes  on  government  were  found  ;  in  which  he  had 
maintained  principles,  favourable  indeed  to  liberty,  but 
fuch  as  the  beft  and  mod:  dutiful  fubjecte  in  all  ages  have 
been  known  to  embrace  ;  the  original  contract,  the  fource 
of  power  from  a  confent  of  the  people,  the  lawfulnefs  of 
refitting  tyrants,  the  preference  of  liberty  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  fingle  perfon.  Thefe  papers  were  afferted  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  fecond  witnefs,  and  even  to  many  wit- 
neffes. The  prifoner  replied,  that  there  was  no  other 
reafon  for  afcribing  thefe  papers  to  him  as  the  author, 
befides  a  fimilitude  of  hand  j  a  proof,  which  was  never 
admitted  in  criminal  profecutions  :  That  allowing  him  to 
be  the  author,  he  had  compofed  them  folely  for  his  pri- 
vate amufement,  and  had  never  publifhed  them  to  the 
world,  or  even  communicated  them  to  any  fingle  perfon  : 
That,  v/hen  examined,  they  appeared,  by  the  colour  or 
the  ink,  to  have  been  written  many  years  before,  and 
were  in  vain  produced  as  evidence  of  a  prefent  confpiracy 
ainft  the  government :  And  that  where  the  law  poii- 
rively  requires  two  witneffes,  one  witnefs,  attended  with 
the  molt  convincing  chcumftances,  could  never  fuffice  ; 
much  lefs,  when  fupported  by  a  circumftance  fo  weak 
and  precarious.  All  thefe  arguments,  though  urged  by 
the  prifoner  with  great  courage  and  pregnancy  of  reafon, 
had  no  influence.      The  violent  and  inhuman  Jen 

now  chief  juftice  ;    and  by  his  direction   a  partial 
jury  waseafily  prevailed  on  to  give  verdict  againft  Sidney. 
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His  execution  followed  a  few  days  after:  He  complained,  C  H  a  p. 

LXlX. 
and  with  reafon,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence ;  but  he  ( s^ ^ 

had  too  much  greatnefs  of  mind  to  deny  thofe  confpira-      l683« 

cies  with  Monmouth  and  RufTel,  in  which  he  had  been  Hh  execu- 

engaged.      He  rather  gloried,  that  he  now  fufFered  for  t;un* 

that  good  old  caufe,  in  which,  from  his  earlieft  youth,  he 

faid,  he  had  inlifted  himfelf. 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greateir.  blemifhes  of  the  prefent  reign.  The  evidence 
againft  him,  it  muft  be  confcfTed,  was  not  legal ;  and  the 
jury,  who  condemned  him,  were,  for  that  reafon,  very 
blameable.  But  that  after  fentence  palled  by  a  court  of 
judicature,  the  king  fhould  interpofe  and  pardon  a  man, 
who,  though  otherwife  poffelTed  of  great  merit,  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty,  who  had  ever  been  a  moft  inflexible 
and  moft  inveterate  enemy  to  the  royal  family,  and  who 
lately  had  even  abufed  the  king's  clemency,  might  be  an 
acl  of  heroic  generofity,  but  can  never  be  regarded  as  a 
neceiTary  and  indifpenfible  duty. 

Howard  was  alfo  the  fole  evidence  agaunft  Hambden  ; 
and  his  teftimony  was  not  fupported  by  any  material  c:r- 
cumftance.  The  crown-lawyers  therefore  found  it  vain 
to  try  the  prifoner  for  treafon  :  They  laid  the  indictment 
only  for  a  mifdemeanour,  and  obtained  fentence  againft 
him.  The  fine  impofed  was  exorbitant ;  no  lefs  than 
forty  thoufand  pounds. 

Holloway,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  had  fled  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  was  now 
brought  over.  He  had  been  out-lawed  ;  but  the  year, 
allowed  him  for  furrendering  himfelf,  was  not  expired. 
A  trial  was  therefore  offered  him  :  But  as  he  had  at  firft; 
confeifed  his  being  engaged  in  a  coniplraGy  for  an  infur- 
reition,  and  even  allowed  that  he  had  heard  fome  dif:ourfe 
of  an  affaflination,  though  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  he 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  throw  himfelf  cp  the  kind's 

O  3  mercy. 
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C  h  a  P.  mercy.     He  was  executed,  perfifting  in  the  fame  con» 

LX1X. 
^  _y-.._/  fern  on. 

3683.  gIR  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  feized  in 

Holland,  and  fent  over  by  Chidley,  the  king's  minifter, 
was  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Holloway  :  But 
the  fame  favour,  or  rather  juftice,  was  refufed  him.    The 
lawyers  pretended,  that,  unlefs  he  had  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  affigned, 
he  could  hot  claim  the  privilege  of  a  trial ;  not  confider- 
ing,  that  the  feizure  of  his  perfon  ought  in  equity  to  be 
fuppofed  the  accident  which  prevented  him.     The  king 
bore  a  great  enmity  againft  this  gentleman,  by  whom  he 
believed  the  duke  of  Monmouth   to  have  been  feduced 
from  his  duty  :  He  alfo  afTerted,  that  Armftrong  had  once 
promifed  Cromwel  to  affaffinate  him  ;  though  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  the  prifoner  juflified  himfelf  from  this  im- 
putation by  very  ftrong  arguments.     Thefe  were  the  rea- 
fons  of  that  injuftice,  which  was  now  done  him.     It  was 
apprehended,  that  fufneient  evidence  of  his  guilt  could 
not  be  produced  j  and  that  even  the  partial  juries,  which 
were  now  returned,  and  which  allowed  themfelves  to  be 
entirely  directed  by  Jefferies  and  other  violent  judges, 
would  not  give  fentence  againft  him. 

On  the  day  that  RufTel  was  tried,  Eflex,  a  man  emi- 
nent both  for  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the  Tower 
with  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner's  inqueft  brought  in 
their  verdict,  felf-murther  :  Yet  becaufe  two  children  ten 
years  old  (one  of  whom  too  departed  from  his  evidence) 
had  affirmed,  that  they  heard  a  great  noife  from  his  win- 
dow, and  that  they  faw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor; 
thefe  circumftances  were  laid  hold  of,  and  the  murder  was 
afcnbrd  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  happened  that 
morning  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  Tower.  EfTcx  was  fubjccT: 
to  fit^  of  deep  melancholy,  and  had  been  feized  with  one 
immediately  upon  his  commitment:  He  was  accuflomed 

to 
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to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  fuicide  :  And  his  countefs,  Cr^L£  P* 
■upon  a  ftrict  enquiry,  which  was  committed  to  the  care  t  — v— __/ 
of  Dr.  Burnet,  found  no  reafon  to  confirm  the  fufpicion:       1  S3% 
Yet  could  not  all  thefe  circumftances,  joined  to  many 
others,  entirely  remove  the  imputation.     It  is  no  wonder, 
that  faction  is  fo  productive  of  vices  of  all  kinds  :  For, 
befides  that  it  inflames  all  the  pafiions,  it  tends  much  to    ' 
remove  thofe  great  reftraints,  honour  and  fhame  ;  when 
men  find,  that  no  iniquity  can  lofe  them  the  applaufe  of 
their  own  party,  and  no  innocence  fecure  them  againft 
the  calumnies  of  the  oppofite. 

But  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  Eflex  had 
been  murdered  by  any  orders  from  court,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  an  unjuftifiable  ufe  in  Runel's  trial  was 
made  of  that  incident.  The  king's  council  mentioned 
it  in  their  pleadings  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  confpiracy  ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  have  had  great  weight  with  the  jury.  It 
was  infilled  on  in  Sidney's  trial  for  the  famepurpoie. 

Some  memorable  caufes,  tried  about  this  time,  though  Stare  of  thie 
they  have  no  relation  to  the  Rye-houfe  confpiracy,  fhow 
the  temper  of  the  bench  and  of  the  juries.  Oates  was 
convicted  of  having  called  the  duke  a  popifli  traitor  ;  was 
fined  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  \ 
and  was  condemned  to  prifon  till  he  fhould  make  pay- 
ment. A  like  fentence  was  paffed  upon  Dutton-Colt  for 
a  like  offence.  Sir  Samuel  Barnardifton  was  fined  ten 
thoufand  pounds  ;  becaufe,  in  fome  private  letters,  which 
had  been  intercepted,  he  had  reflected  on  the  government. 
This  gentleman  was  obnoxious,  becaufe  he  had  been  fore- 
man of  that  jury,  which  rejected  the  bill  againft  Shafief- 
bury.  A  pretence  was  therefore  fallen  upon  for  punifh- 
ing  him  ;  though  fuch  a  precedent  may  juftly  be  eflreemed 
a  very  unufua!  act  of  feveriry,  and  fufficient  to  deftroy  all 
confidence  in  private  friendfhip  and  correfpondence. 

O  4  There 
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There  is  another  remarkable  trial,  which  (hows  the 
difpofition  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  which,  though 
it  patted  in  the  enfuing  year,  it  may  net  be  improper  to 
relate  in  this  place.  One  Rofewel,  a  prefbyterian  preacher, 
was  accufed  by  three  women  of  having  fpoken  treafonable 
words  in  a  fermon.  They  fwore  to  two  or  three  periods, 
and  agreed  fo  exactly  together,  that  there  was  not  the 
fmallefl  variation  in  their  depoiitions.  Rofewel  on  the 
other  hand  made  a  very  good  defence.  He  proved,  that 
the  witnefies  were  lewd  and  infamous  perfons.  He  proved, 
that,  even  during  Cromwel's  ufurpations,  he  had  always 
been  a  royalift ;  that  he  prayed  conftantly  for  the  king  in 
his  familv  ;  and  that  in  his  fermons  he  often  inculcated 
the  obligations  of  loyalty.  And  as  to  the  fermon,  of 
which  he  was  accufed,  feveral  witnefies,  who  heard  it, 
and  fome  who  wrote  it  in  fhort  hand,  depofed  that  he  had 
ufed  no  fuch  exprefTions  as  thofe  which  were  imputed  to 
him.  He  offered  his  own  notes  as  a  farther  proof.  The 
women  could  not  mow  by  any  circumstance  or  witnefs, 
that  they  were  at  his  meeting.  And  the  expreiTions,  to 
which  they  depofed,  were  fo  grofs,  that  no  man  in  his 
fenfes  could  be  fuppofed  to  employ  them  before  a  mixt 
audience.  It  was  alfo  urged,  that  it  appeared  next  to 
impoflible  for  three  women  to  remember  fo  long  a  period 
upon  one  fingle  hearing,  and  to  remember  it  lo  exaclly, 
as  to  agree  to  a  tittle  in  their  depofitions  villi  regard  to  it. 
The  prifoner  offered  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  iffue  : 
He  would  pronounce,  with  his  ufual  tone  of  voice,  a  pe- 
riod as  long  as  that  to  which  they  had  fv.orn  ;  and  then 
let  them  try  to  repeat  it,  if  they  could.  \Vhat  was  more 
unaccountable,  they  had  forgot  even  the  text  of  his  fer- 
mon ;  nor  did  they  remember  any  fingle  ,  but  the 
words,  to  which  they  gave  evidence.  After  fo  flrong  a 
defence,  the  folicitor  general  thought  not  proper  to  make 

any 
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any  reply  :  Even  JefFcries  went  no  farther  than  fome  ge-  CHAP. 
neral  declamations  againit  conventicles  and  preibyterians :  i_  -r-'_j 
Yet  fo  violent  were  party-prejudices,  that  the  jury  gave      l683« 
a  verdict  againft  the  prifoner;  which  however  appeared 
fp  palpably  unjuft,  that  it  never  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  abfconded  on  the  firft 
difcovcry  of  the  confpiracy  ;  and  the  court  could  get  no 
intelligence  of  him.  At  laft,  Hallifax,  who  began  to 
apprehend  the  too  great  prevalence  of  the  royal  party, 
and  who  thought,  that  Monmouth's  intereft  would  prove 
the  beft  counterpoize  to  the  duke's,  difcovered  his  retreat, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  write  two  letters  to  the  king,' 
full  of  the  tendered:  and  moft  fubmifiive  expreffions.  The 
king's  fondnefs  was  revived  ;'  and  he  permitted  Monmouth 
to  come  to  court.  He  even  endeavoured  to  mediate  a 
reconciliation  between  his  fon  and  his  brother  ;  and  hav- 
ing promifed  Monmouth,  that  his  teftimony  fhould  never 
be  employed  againft  any  of  his  friends,  he  engaged  him  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  plot.  But,  in  order  to  put  the 
country  party  to  filence,  he  called  next  day  an  extraor- 
dinary council ;  and  informed  them,  that  Monmouth  had 
fhowed  great  penitence  for  the  mare,  which  he  had  had 
in  the  late  confpiracy,  and  had  exprefTed  his  refolutions 
never  more  to  engage  in  fuch  criminal  enterprizes.  He 
went  fo  far  as  to  give  orders,  that  a  paragraph  to  the  like 
purpofe  mould  be  inferted  in  the  Gazette.  Monmouth 
kept  filence  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  in  form  :  But 
finding,  that,  by  taking  this  ftep,  he  was  entirely  dif- 
graced  with  his  party,  and  that,  even  though  he  mould 
not  be  produced  in,  court  as  an  evidence,  his  teftimony, 
being  fo  publicly  known,  might  have  weight  with  juries 
on  any  future  trial,  he  refolved  at  all  hazards  to  retrieve 
his  honour.  His  emiffaries,  therefore,  received  orders  to 
di.irf}  that  he  had  ever  made  any.  fuch  confeftion  as  that 

which 
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which  was  imputed  to  him  ;  and  the  party  exclaimed, 
that  the  whole  was  an  impofture  of  the  court.  The 
l623-  king,  provoked  at  this  conduct,  banifhed  Monmouth  his 
prefence,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  depart  the  king- 
dom. 

The  court  was  aware,  that  the  malcontents  in  Eng- 
land had  held  a  correfpondence  with  thofe  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  Baillie  of  Jervifwood,  a  man  of  merit  and  learn- 
ing, with  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbel,  had 
come  to  London,  under  pretence  of  negociating  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  in  Carolina,  but  really 
with  a  view  of  concerting  meafures  with  the  Englifh  con- 
fpirators.  Baillie  was  fent  prifoncr  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
as  no  evidence  appeared  againft  him,  the  council  required 
him  to  fwear,  that  he  would  anfwer  all  queltions,  which 
fhould  be  propounded  to  him.  He  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
fo  iniquitous  a  condition  ;  and  a  fine  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds  was  impofed  upon  him.  At  laft,  two  perfons, 
Spence  and  Carftares,  being  put  to  the  torture,  gave  evi- 
dence which  involved  the  earl  of  Tarras  and  fome  others, 
who,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves  from  attainder,  were 
reduced  to  accufe  Baillie.  He  was  brought  to  trial ;  and 
being  in  fo  languifhing  a  condition  from  the  treatment, 
which  he  had  met  with  in  prifon,  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  not  furvive  that  night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  very  afternoon,  on  which  he  received  fentencc. 
The  feveritics,  exerciied  during  this  part  of  the  prefent 
reign,  were  much  contrary  to  the  ufual  tenor  of  the  king's 
conduct;  and  though  thofe  who  fhidied  his  character 
more  narrowly,  have  pronounced,  that  towards  great 
offences  he  was  rigid  and  inexorable,  the  nation  were 
more  inclined  to  afcribe  every  unjuft  or  hard  mcafure  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  duke,  into  whofe  hands  the  king 
had,  from  indolence,  not  from  any  opinion  of  his  bro- 
ther's fuperior  capacity,  refigncd  the  reins  of  government. 

the 
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The  crown  indeed  gained  great  advantage  from  the  detec-  CHAP. 

LXJX 
tion  of  the   confpiracy,  and  loft  none  by  the  rigorous  \__  — v_.  u 

execution  of  the  confpirators  :  The  horror,  entertained  l68S« 
againft  the  aflaffination-plot,  which  was  generally  con- 
founded with  the  project  for  an  infurrection,  rendered 
the  whole  party  unpopular,  and  reconciled  the  nation  to 
the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  moft  loyal  addrefles 
came  from  all  parts ;  and  the  doctrine  of  fubmifiion  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  and  even  of  an  unlimited  paffive 
obedience,  became  the  reigning  principle  of  the  times. 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford  palled  a  folemn  decree,  con- 
demning fome  doclrines,  which  they  denominated  repub- 
lican, but  which  indeed  are,  moft  of  them,  the  only 
tenets,  on  which  liberty  and  a  limited  conftitution  can 
be  founded.  The  faction  of  the  exclufionifts,  lately  fo 
numerous,  powerful,  and  zealous,  were  at  the  king's 
feet ;  and  were  as  much  fallen  in  their  fpirit  as  in  their 
credit  with  the  nation.  Nothing,  that  had  the  leaft 
appearance  of  oppcfition  to  the  court,  could  be  hearkened. 
to  by  the  public. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  encreafe  his  prefent  popu-  ,^3^ 
larity  by  every  art ;  and  knowing,  that  the  fufpicion  of 
popery  was  of  all  others  the  moft  dangerous,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne,  to  prince 
George,  brother  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  All  the  credit, 
however,  and  perfuafion  of  Halifax  could  not  engage  him 
to  call  a  parliament,  or  truft  the  nation  with  the  election 
of  a  new  reprefentative.  Though  his  revenues  were 
extremely  burthened,  he  chofe  rather  to  ftruggle  with  the 
prefent  difficulties,  than  try  an  experiment,  which,  by 
raifmg  afrefh  fo  many  malignant  humours,  might  prove 
dangerous  to  his  repofe.  The  duke  likewife  zcaloufly 
oppofed  this  propofal,  and  even  engaged  the  king  in 
meafures,  which  couid  have  no  tendency,  but  to  render 

any 
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Clxix  P"  an^  accornrnoc^ation  with  a  parliament  altogether  imprac- 

^. ..-*_j  ticable.     Williams,  who  had   been  fpeaker  during  the 

1634.  tv/o  laft  parliaments,  was  profecuted  for  warrants,  ilTued 
by  him,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  houfe :  A  breach 
of  privilege,  which,  it  feemed  not  likely,  any  future 
houfe  of  commons  would  leave  unqueftioned.  Danby 
and  the  popiih  lords,  who  had  i'o  Jong  been  confined  to 
the  Tower,  and  who  faw  no  profpecr.  of  a  trial  in  parlia- 
ment, applied  by  petition,  and  were  admitted  to  bail  : 
A  meafure  jull  in  itfelf,  but  deemed  a  great  encroach- 
ment on  the  privileges  of  that  aflcmbly.  The  duke, 
contrary  to  law,  was  reftored  to  the  office  of  high  admi- 
ral, without  taking  the  tell. 

Had  the  leaft  grain  of  jealoufy  or  emulation  been 
mixed  in  the  king's  character;  had  he  been  actuated  by 
that  concern  for  his  people's  or  even  for  his  own  honour, 
which  his  high  Ration  demanded,  he  would  have  hazarded 
many  domeftic  inconveniencies  rather  than  allow  France 
to  domineer  in  i'o  haughty  a  manner  as  that  which  at 
State  of  prefent  fhe  aHumed  in  every  negotiation.  The  peace  of 
fair*  Nimegucn,   impofed  by  the  Dutch  on  their  unwilling 

allies,  had  disjointed  the  whole  confederacy ;  and  all  the 
powers,  engaged  in  it,  had  difbanded  their  fupernumerary 
troops,  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  fubfift.  Lewis 
alone  ftill  maintained  a  powerful  army,  and  by  his  pre- 
parations rendered  himfelf  every  day  more  formidable. 
He  now  acred  as  if  he  were  the  fole  fovereign  in  Europe, 
and  as  if  all  other  princes  were  foon  to  become  his  vaiTals. 
Courts  or  chambers  were  erected  in  Metz  and  Britac,  foi 
re-uniting  fuch  territories  as  had  ever  been  mem  be  j  •  . 
any  part  of  his  new  conquefis.  They  made  enquiry 
titles  buried  in  the  moll  remote  antiquity.  They  cited 
the  neighbouring  princes  to  appear  before  them,  and 
iff  2d  decrees,  expelling  them  the  contended  territories, 

bourg,  an  ancient,  aii  l  a 
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free  ftate,  was  feized  by  Lewis  :    Aloft  was  demanded  of c  H  A  p« 

-  .  LXiX. 

the  Spaniards,  on  a  frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous  pre-  v— -v— -J 

tence  ;  and  upon  their  refufal  to  yield  it,  Luxembourg  1<5s4' 
was  blockaded,  and  foon  after  taken.  Genoa  had  been 
bombarded,  becaufe  the  Genoefe  had  ftipulated  to  build 
fome  gallies  for  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a 
more  fevere  fate,  that  republic  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
moft  mortifying  conditions.  The  empire  was  infulted  in 
its  head  and  principal  members  ;  and  ufed  no  other  ex- 
pedient for  redrefs,  than  impotent  complaints  and  remon- 
ftrances. 

Spain  was  fo  enraged  at  the  infolent  treatment  which 
flie  met  with,  that,  without  confidering  her  prefent  weak 
condition,  fhe  declared  war  againft  her  haughty  enemy ; 
She  hoped,  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  fenfible  of 
the  common  danger,  would  fly  to  her  afliftance.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  whofe  ruling  paffions  were  the  love  of 
war  and  animofity  againft  France,  feconded  every  where 
the  applications  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  1681, 
he  made  a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  engage  the 
king  into  clofer  meafures  with  the  confederates.  He  alfo 
propofed  to  the  States  to  make  an  augmentation  of  their 
forces ;  but  feveral  of  the  provinces,  and  even  the  town 
of  Amfterdam,  had  been  gained  by  the  French,  and  the 
propofal  was  rejected.  The  prince's  enemies  derived  the 
moft  plaufible  reafons  of  their  oppofition  from  the  fitu- 
ation  of  England,  and  the  known  and  avowed  attach- 
ments of  the  Englifh  monarch. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  difmifTed  his  parliament,  and 
embraced  the  refolution  of  governing  by  prerogative  alone, 
than  he  dropped  his  new  alliance  with  Spain,  and  returned 
to  his  former  dangerous  connexions  with  Lewis.  This 
prince  had  even  offered  to  make  him  arbiter  of  his  differ- 
ences with  Spain ;  and  the  latter  power,  fenfible  of 
Charles's  partiality,  had  refufed  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  dif- 
4  ad van- 
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chap*  advantageous  propofal.  Whether  any  money  was  now 
v  -.-  -.._ }  remitted  to  England,  we  do  not  certainly  know  :  But  we 
l684*  may  fairly  prefume,  that  the  king's  neceflities  were  in 
fome  degree  relieved  by  France  l.  And  though  Charles 
had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  utmoft  danger  from  the  great, 
and  ftill  encreafing,  naval  power  of  that  kingdom,  joined 
to  the  weak  condition  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  no  confidcra- 
tion  was  able  to  rouze  him  from  his  prefent  lethargy. 

It  is  here  we  are  to  fix  the  point  of  the  higheft  ex- 
altation, which  the  power  of  Lewis  or  that  of  any 
European  prince,  fince  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  had 
ever  attained.  The  monarch,  moft  capable  of  oppofing 
his  progrefs,  was  entirely  engaged  in  his  interefts  ?  and 
the  Turks,  invited  by  the  malcontents  of  Hungarv,  were 
preparing  to  invade  the  emperor,  and  to  di fable  that 
prince  from  making  head  againft  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  power.  Lewis  may  even  be  accufed  of  overfight, 
in  not  making  fumcient  advantage  of  fuch  favourable 
opportunities,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
recall.  But  that  monarch,  though  more  governed  by 
motives  of  ambition  than  by  thofe  of  juflice  or  mode- 

t  The  following  paffage  is  an  extract  from  M.  Barillon's  letters  kept  in  the 
Depot  des  /Ijfa'ues  etrangcres  at  Verfailles.  It  was  lately  communicated  to  the 
author  while  in  France.  Convention  verbale  arretce  le  I  avril  1681. 
Charles  a  s'engage  a  ne  rien  omettre  pour  pouvoir  faire  connoitre  a  (a  majetle 
qu'elle  avoit  rail'on  de  prendre  confiance  en  lui  j  a  fe  deg.iger  peu  a  peu  de 
1'alliance  avec  l'Efpagne,  &  a  fe  mcttre  en  etat  de  ne  point  etre  contraint  par 
fon  parlement  de  faire  quelque  chofe  d'oppote  aux  nouveaux  eng.igemens 
qu'il  prenoit.  En  confcqucnce  le  roi  prorr.et  un  fubfide  dc  deux  tnillioni  la 
premiere  des  trois  anne:s  de  cet  engagement  &  500,000  ecus  ks  deux  auties, 
fe  contentant  de  la  parole  de  (1  majeftc  Biitannique,  d'aj-.ir  ::  L'cgard  de  fa 
majefte  conformement  aux  obligations  qu'il  lui  avoit.  Le  Sr.  Hyde  d.-manda 
que  le  roi  s'engagea  a  ne  point  attaquer  l<*s  pays  bas  &-  meme  Strasbourg, 
temoignant  que  le  roi  fon  maitrc  ne  pounoit  s'empecher  dc  fecourir  les  pais 
bas,  quand  mcinc  fon  parlement  ne  feroit  point  aifcmblc.  M.  Carillon  lui 
fepondit  en  termes  generaux  par  ordre  du  roi,  que  f»  rr.  • 
intention  de  rompre  la  paix,  &  qu'il  n'en^ager  .;  [Siitannique 

en  chofes  contraires  a  fes  veritable  j  imerets, 

7  Ml 
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ration,  was    flill    more  actuated    by  the   fuggeftions   of  c  H  A,p« 
vanity.     He  contented  himfelf  with  infulting  and  domi-  L  .._v_  '_, 
neering  over  all  the  princes  and  free  flates  of  Europe;       1684.. 
and  he  thereby  provoked  their  refentment,  without  fub- 
duing  their  power.     While  every  one,  who  approached 
his  perfon,  and  behaved  with  fubmiffion  to  his  authority, 
was  treated  with  the  higheft  politenefs  ;    all  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates  had  fucceffively  felt  the  effects  of  his 
haughty  imperious   difpofition.      And   by  indulging  his 
poets,  orators,  and   courtiers   in  their  flatteries,  and  in 
their  prognoftications  of  univerfal  empire,  he  conveyed 
fafter,  than    by   the  profpedr,   of  his    power   alone,  the 
apprehenfion  of  general  conqueft  and  fubje&ion. 

The  French  greatnefs  never,  during  his  whole  reign,  *&5% 
infpired  Charles  with  any  apprehenfions  ;  and  Clifford, 
it  is  faid,  one  of  his  moft  favoured  minifters,  went  fo  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  it  were  better  for  the  king  to  be  viceroy 
under  a  great  and  generous  monarch,  than  a  flave  to  five 
hundred  of  his  own  infolent  fubjects.  The  ambition, 
therefore,  and  uncontrouled  power  of  Lewis  were  no 
diminution  of  Charles's  happinefs ;  and  in  other  refpecls 
his  condition  feemed  at  prefent  more  eligible  than  it  had. 
ever  been  fince  his  reftoration.  A  mighty  faction,  which 
had  fhaken  his  throne,  and  menaced  his  family,  was 
totally  fubdued;  and  by  their  precipitate  indifcretion  had 
expofed  themfelves  both  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and  to 
public  hatred.  He  had  recovered  his  former  popularitv 
in  the  nation  ;  and  what  probably  pleafed  him  more  than 
having  a  compliant  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  govern 
altogether  without  one.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  king, 
amidft  all  thefe  promifing  circumftances,  was  not  happy 
or  fatisfied.  Whether  he  found  himfelf  expofed  to  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  money,  or  dreaded  a  recoil  of  the 
popular  humour  from  the  prefent  arbitrary,  meafures,  is 

uncer- 
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C  h  a  P.  uncertain.     Perhaps    the   violent,  imprudent  temper  of 

LXJX 

.  '     the  duke,    by  pufhing  Charles  upon  dangerous  attempts, 

J685.  gave  him  apprehension  and  uncafmefs.  He  was  overheard 
to  fay  one  day,  in  oppofmg  fome  of  the  duke's  haftv 
counfelsj  "  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  go  again  to  my 
*'  travels  :  You  may,  if  you  choofe  it."  Whatever  was 
the  caufe  of  the  king's  diffatisfaction,  it  feems  probable, 
that  he  was  meditating  fome  change  of  meafures,  and  had 
formed  a  new  plan  of  adminiflration.  He  was  deter- 
mined, it  is  thought,  to  fend  the  duke  to  Scotland,  to 
recall  Monmouth,  to  fummon  a  parliament,  to  difmifs 
all  his  unpopular  minifters,  and  to  throw  himfelf  entirely 
on  the  good  will  and  affection  of  his  fubjecls  u.  Amidft 
thefe  truly  wife  and  virtuous  defigns,  he  was  feized  with 

,  s  ,    a  fudden  fit,  which  refembled  an  apoplexy;    and  though 

King  s  fick-  1  •  1      1  -n  1 

nefs,  he  was  recovered  from  it  by  bleeuing,  he  languiihcd  only 

and  death  f°r  a  ^cw  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
&Ji  Feb.  0f  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  He  was  fo 
happy  in  a  good  conftitution  of  body,  and  had  ever  been 
{o  remarkably  careful  of  his  health,  that  his  death  ftruck 
as  great  a  furprize  into  his  fubjecls,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth.  And  their  great  concern  for 
him,  owing  to  their  affection  for  his  perfon,  as  well  as 
their  dread  of  his  fucceffor,  very  naturally,  when  joined 
to  the  critical  time  of  his  death,  begot  the  fufpicion  of 
poifon.  All  circumftances  however  confidcred,  this  fuf- 
picion muft  be  allowed  to  vanifh ;  like  many  others,  of 
which  all  hiftories  are  full. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king's  illnefs,  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  England  attended  him ;  but  he  difcovered 
a  total  indifference  towards  their  devotions  and  exhorta- 
tions. Catholic  priclls  were  brought,  and  he  received 
the  facrament  from  them,  accompanied  with  the  other 
rites  of  the  Romifti  church.     Two  papers  were  found  in 

u  King  Jame^s  Memoirs  confirm  this  rjaicr, 

his 
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his  clofct,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  containing  c  ™  A  P. 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  communion.     The  duke  had  ■__  -„-'_/ 
the  imprudence  immediately  to  publifh  thefe  papers,  and       l6s5» 
thereby  both  confirmed  all  the  reproaches  of  thcfe  who 
had  been  the  o-reateft  enemies  to  his  brother's  meafures, 
and  afforded  to  the  world  a  fpecimen  of  his  own  bigotry. 

If  we  furvey  the  character  of  Charles  II.  in  the  differ--atH  cha- 
cnt  lights,  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  various, 
and  give  rife  to  different  and  even  oppofite  fentiments. 
When  confidered  as  a  companion,  he  appears  the  moft 
amiable  and  engaging  of  men  ;  and  indeed,  in  this  view, 
his  deportment  muff  be  allowed  altogether  unexception- 
able. His  love  of  raillery  w:s  fo  tempered  with  good 
breeding,  that  it  was  never  offenfive  :  His  propenfity  to 
fatyre  was  fo  checked  with  difcretion,  that  his  friends 
never  dreaded  their  becoming  the  object  of  it :  His  wit, 
to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  one,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  was  himfelf  an  exquifite  judge  x,  could  not  be  faid 
fo  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to 
beget  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  in  company,  as  to  be  a 
plain,  gaining,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit. 
And  though  perhaps  he  talked  more  than  Uriel  rules  of 
behaviour  might  permit,  men  were  fo  pleafed  with  the 
affable,  communicative  deportment  of  the  monarch,  that 
they  always  went  away  contented  both  with  him  and  with 
themfelves.  This  indeed  is  the  moft  fhining  part  of  the 
king's  character ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
it :  For  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality  of  ftate, 
and  of  relapfing  every  moment  into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  conduct,  though  not 
free  from  exception,  was,  in  the  main,  laudable.  He 
was  an  eafy  generous  lover,  a  civil  obliging  hufband,  a 
friendly  brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  good  natured 

*    Mar<juefs  of  Halifax. 

Vol.  VIII.  P  buffer. 
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c  H ^A  P.  ma{ter  y.      The  voluntary  friendfhips,  however,  which 

t, ^ f  this  prince  contracted,  nay,  even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude, 

ifif.  were  feeble  ;  and  he  never  attached  himfelf  to  any  of  his 
rninifters  or  courtiers  with  a  fincere  affection.  He  believed 
them  to  have  no  motive  in  ferving  him  but  felf-intereft ; 
and  he  was  ftill  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  facrifice  them  to 
prefent  eafe  or  convenience. 

With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  muft  fet 
bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles.     The  other  parts  of 
his  conduct  may  admit  of  fome  apology,  but  can  deferve 
fmall  applaufe.     He  was  indeed  fo  much  fitted  for  private 
life,  preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  poffefled  order, 
frugality,  and  ceconomy  in  the  former  :    Was   profufe, 
thoughtlefs,  and  negligent  in  the  latter.     When  we  con- 
fider  him  as  a  fovereign,  his  character,  though  not  al-. 
together  deftitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to 
his  people,  and  difhonourable  to  himfelf.     Negligent  of 
the  rViterefts  of  the  nation,  carelefs  of  its  glory,  averfe 
to  its  religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavifh  of  its  treafurc, 
fparing  only  of  its  blood  ;  he  expofed  it  by  his  meafures, 
though  he  appeared  ever  but  in  fport,  to  the  danger  of  4 
furious  civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of 
a  foreign   conquelr.     Yet   may  all  thefe  enormities,  if 
fairly  and    candidly  examined,    be   imputed,  in  a  grczt 
meafure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper ;  a  fault,  which, 
however  unfortunate  in  a  monarch,  it  is  impoifible  for  us 
to  regard  with  great  fevcrity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never  fa:d  a 
foolifh  thing,  nor  ever  did  a  wife  one:  A  cenfurc,  which, 
though  too  far  carried,  feems,  to  have  fome  foundation  in 
his  character  and  deportment.  When  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  this  faying,  he  obferved,  that  the  matter  was 
f^fily  accounted  for :  For  that  his  difcourfe  was  his  own} 
his  actions  v/erc  the  miniftry's. 

>'  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
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If  we  reflet  on  the  appetite  for  power,  inherent  in  c  H  Ar  p» 
human  nature,  and  add  to  it,  the  king's  education  in  ;_  _  -  j» 
foreign    countries,    and   among    the  cavaliers,    a    party      1685, 
which  would  nut arally  exaggerate  the  late  ufurpations  of 
popular  aflemblies  upon  the  rights  of  monarchy ;  it  is 
not  furprizing,  that  civil  liberty  fhould  not  find  in  him  a 
very  zealous  patron.      HarrafTed  with  domeftic  faction, 
weary  of  calumnies  and  complaints,  opprefTed  with  debts, 
ftraitened  in  his  revenue,  he  fought,  though  with  feeble 
efforts,  for   a   form  of  government,  more  fimple  in  its 
ftructure  and  more  eafy  in    its  management.     But  his 
attachment  to  France,  after  all  the  pains,  which  we  hav§ 
taken,   by  enquiry  and  conjecture,  to  fathom  it,  contains 
flill  fomething,  it  muft  be  confefled,  myfterious  and  in- 
explicable.    The  hopes  of  rendering  himfelf  abfolute  by 
Lewis's   affiftance  feem  fo  chimerical,    that  they  could 
fcarcely  be  retained  with  fuch  obftinacy  by  a  prince  of 
Charles's  penetration  :  And  as  to  pecuniary  fubfidies,  he 
furely  fpent  much  greater  fums  in  one  feafon,  during  the 
fecond  Dutch  war,  than  were  remitted  from  France  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.     I  am  apt  therefore  to 
imagine,  that  Charles  was  in  this  particular  guided  chiefly 
by  inclination,  and  by  a  prepofTeffion   in  favour  of  the 
French    nation.       He   coniidered    that    people   as   gay, 
fprightly,    polite,   elegant,    courteous,    devoted  to  their 
prince,  and  attached  to  the  catholic  faith  5    and  for  thefe 
reafons  he  cordially  loved  them.     The  oppofite  character 
of  the  Dutch  had  rendered  them  the  objects  of  his  aver- 
fion  ;  and   even  the  uncourtly  humours  of  the  Englifh 
made  him  very  indifferent  towards  them.     Our  notions  of 
jntereft  are  much  warped  by  our  affections ;  and  it  is  not 
altogether  without  example,  that  a  man  may  be  guided  by 
national  prejudices,  who  has  ever  been  little  biafled  by 
private  and  perfonal  friendfhip. 
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CHAP.      The   character   of  this  prince   has  been   elaborately 
l^-^— ^j  drawn  by  two  great  mailers,  perfectly  well  acquainted 
1685.      with  him,  the  dyke  of  Buckingham  and  the  marquefs  of 
Halifax  ;  not  to  mention  feveral  elegant  flrokes  given  by 
Sir  Wijliam  Temple.     Dr.  Welwood  likewife  and  bifhop 
Burnet  have  employed  their  pencil  on  the  fame  fubjecl:  : 
But  the  former  is  fomewhat  partial  in  his  favour  •,    as  the 
latter  is  by  far  too  harfh  and  malignant.    Inflead  of  find- 
ing an  exa£r.  parallel  between  Charles  II.  and  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,   as  that  prelate  pretends,    it  would  be 
more  jufl  to  remark  a  full  contrail  and  oppofition.     The 
emperor  feems   as  much  to  have  furpaiTed  the  king  in 
abilities,  as  he  falls  fhort  of  him  in  virtue.     Provident, 
wife,  adlive,  jealous,  malignant,    dark,    fullen,    unfoci- 
able,   referved,   cruel,    unrelenting,    unforgiving;    thefe 
are  the  lights,  under  which  the  R.oman  tyrant  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  us.    And  the  only  circumflance,  in  which, 
it  can  juflly  be  pretended,  he  was  fimilar  to  Charles,  is 
his  love  of  women;    a  paflion,  which  is  too  general  to 
form  any  finking  refemblance,  and  which  that  deteftable 
and  detefled  monfler  fhared  alfo  with  unnatural  appetites. 


[      2I3      ] 
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CHAP.     LXX. 

Kings  firji  tranfatlions A  parliament -Argu- 
ments for  and  againfl  a  revenue  for  life Oates 

conviclsd  cf  perjury Monmouth'' 's  invq/icn • 

His  defeat and'  execution Cruelties  of  Kirke 

and  of  Jeff  cries State  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land  ArgyWs  invqfion defeat and  ex- 
ecution  A  parliament French  perfections 

The  difperjing  power- State  of  Ireland 

Breach  betwixt  the  king  and  the  church 

Court     of    ecclefiajlical    commiffion  — —  Sentence 

againfl  the  bifhop  of  London Sufpenfion  of  the 

penal  laws State  of  Ireland — — Embaffy  to 

Rome Attempt  upon  Magdalen   College 

Imprifonment trials  and  acquittal  of  the  bifhops 

Birth  of  the  prince  of  IV ales. 

TH  E  firft  acr.  of  James's  reign  was  to  alTemble  the 
privy  council ;  where,  after  fome  praifes  bellowed      LXX. 
on  the  memory  of  his  predecefTcr,  he  made  profeflions  of      ~* 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  government,  King's  firft 
both  in  church  and  date.  Though  he  had  been  reported, 
he  faid,  to  have  imbibed   arbitrary  principles,  he  knew 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  fufficient  to  make  him  as 
great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wilh  3    and  he  was  deter* 
mined  never  to  depart  from  them.      And  as  he  had  here- 
tofore ventured   his  life  in  defence   of  the  nation,    he 
P  3  would 
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would  ftill  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  juft 
rights  and  liberties. 
16S5.  This  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  not 

only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  nation.  The  king  uni- 
verfally  pafTed  for  a  man  of  great  fincerity  and  great 
honour  ;  and  as  the  current  of  favour  ran  at  that  time 
for  the  court,  men  believed,  that  his  intentions  were 
conformable  to  his  exprellions.  "  We  have  now,"  it 
was  faid,  "  the  word  of  a  king  ;  and  a  word  never  yet 
"  broken."  AddrefTes  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of 
duty,  nay,  of  the  mofr.  fervile  adulation.  Every  one 
haftened  to  pay  court  to  the  new  monarch  z  :  And  James 
had  reafon  to  think,  that,  notwithfranding  the  violent 
efforts  made  by  fo  potent  a  party  for  his  exclufion,  no 
throne  in  Europe  was  better  eftablifhed  than  that  of 
England. 

The  king,  however,  in  the  firit  exercife  of  his  autho- 
rity, fhewed,  that  either  he  was  not  fincere  in  his  pro- 
fcflions  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  he  had  enter- 
tained fo  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even 
his  utmoft  fincerity  would  tend  very  little  to  fecure  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  cuftoms  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  excife  had  been  fettled  by  parliament  on  the 
late  king  during  life,  and  confequently  the  grant  was 
now  expired  ;  nor  had  the  fucceflbr  any  right  to  levy 
thefe  branches  of  revenue.  But  James  iflued  a  procla- 
mation, ordering  the  cuftoms  and  excife  to  be  paid  as 
before  ;  and  this  exertion  of  power  he  would  not  deign  to 
qualify  by  the  leafr.  act  or  even  appearance  of  condefcen- 

*  The  quakers'  addrefs  was  efleemeJ  fomewhat  fingnlar  for  its  plrnrefj 
and  fincerity.  It  was  conceived  in  thele  terms:  '•  We  are  come  to  teltify 
"  ..ur  Sorrow  for  ths  death  of  our  good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy 
**  being  made  our  governor.  We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the  perfuafion  of 
<*  the  church  of  England,  no  mote  than  »e:  Wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt 
'«  grant  us  the  fame  liberty,  which  thou  allowcfl  thyfelf.  Which  coing,  we 
if  v.  i/h  thee  all  manner  of  hap^inefit" 

£on. 
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fidn.  It  was  propofed  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  c  J*  a  p. 
the  ill  effects  of  any  intermiifion  in  levying  thefe  duties,  Hg^-S/^r^j 
entries  fhould  be  made,  and  bonds  for  the  fums  be  taken  ,68S% 
of  the  merchants  and  brewers  :  But  the  payment  be  fuf- 
pended  till  the  parliament  fhould  give  authority  to  receive 
it.  This  precaution  was  recommended  as  an  expreflion 
of  deference  to  that  afTembly,  or  rather  to  the  laws  : 
But  for  that  very  reafon  probably,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Icings  who  thought,  that  the  commons  would  thence  be 
invited  to  affume  more  authority,  and  would  regard  the 
whole  revenue,  and  confequently  the  whole  power,  of 
the  crown,  as  dependant  on  their  good  will  and  pleafure. 
The  king  likewife  went  openly,  and  with  all  the 
ertfigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mafs,  an  illegal  meeting :  And 
by  this  imprudence  he  difplayed  at  once  his  arbitrary  dif- 
pofition,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  principles  :  Thefe  two 
great  charaCleriftics  of  his  reign  and  bane  of  his  adminif- 
tration.  He  even  lent  Caryl,  as  his  agent,  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  make  fubmiflions  to  the  pope,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  folemn  re-admiflion  of  England  into  the  be  fofil 
of  the  catholic  church.  The  pope,  Innocent  the  Xlthj 
prudently  advifed  the  king  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  his 
meafures,  nor  rafhly  attempt  what  repeated  experience^ 
might  convince  him  was  impracticable.  The  Spanifh 
ambaffador,  Ronquillo,  deeming  the  tranquillity  of  Eng- 
land neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  Spain,  ufed  the  freedom 
to  make  like  remonftrances.  He  obferved  to  the  king 
how  bufy  the  priePcs  appeared  at  court,  and  advifed  him 
not  to  afTent  with  too  great  facility  to  their  dangerous 
counfels.  "  Is  it  not  the  cuftom  of  Spain,"  faid  James, 
"  for  the  king  to  consult  with  his  confelTor  ?"  iC  Yes," 
replyed  the  ambaffador,  "  and  it  is  for  that  very  reafon 
*'  our  affairs  fucceed  fo  ill." 

James  gave  hopes  on  his  acceffion,  that  he  would  hold 

the  balance  of  power  more  fteadilv  than  his  predeceflbr  ; 
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chap.  and    that  France,    inflead    of    rendering    England    fub-> 

n_ -  _/  fervient  to  her  ambitious  projects,  would  now  meet  with 

16S5.  foong  oppofition  from  that  kingdom.  Befides  applying 
himfelf  to  bufinefs  with  induftry,  he  feemed  jealous  of 
national  honour,  and  exprefTed  great  care,  that  no  more 
refpedt  fhould  be  payed  to  the  French  ambaffador  at  Lon- 
don than  his  own  received  at  Paris.  But  thefe  appear- 
ances were  not  fufBciently  fupported  ;  and  he  found  him- 
felf by  degrees  under  the  neceffity  of  falling  into  an 
union,  at  leaft  of  living  on  good  terms,  with  that  great 
monarch,  who,  by  his  power  as  well  as  his  zeal,  feemed 
alone  capable  of  affifting  him,  in  the  projects  formed  for 
promoting  the  catholic  religion  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  prejudices,  all  the 
chief  officers  of  the  crown  continued  ftill  in  the  hands 
of  proteftants.  Rochefter  was  treafurer ;  his  brother 
Clarendon  chamberlain  ;  Gcdolphin  chamberlain  to  the 
queen  ;  Sunderland  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  Hallifax  prefident 
of  the  council.  This  nobleman  had  ftood  in  oppofition 
to  James  during  the  laft  years  of  his  brother's  reign  $  and 
when  he  attempted,  on  the  acceflion,  to  make  fome  apo- 
logy for  his  late  meafures,  the  king  told  him,  that  he 
would  forget  every  thing  paft,  except  his  behaviour  dur- 
ing the  bill  of  exclufion.  In  other  refpects,  however, 
James  appeared  not  of  fo  forgiving  a  temper.  When 
the  principal  exclufionifts  came  to  pay  their  refpects  to 
the  new  fovereign,  they  either  were  not  admitted,  or 
were  received  very  coldly,  fometimes  even  with  frowns. 
This  conduct  might  fuit  the  character,  which  the  king  fo 
much  affected,  of  fincerity :  But  by  mowing,  that  a 
king  of  England  could  refent  the  quarrels  of  a  duke  of 
York,  he  gave  his  people  no  high  idea  either  of  his 
lenity  or  magnanimity. 

On  all  occafions,  the  king  was  open  in  declaring, 
that  men  mull  now  look  for  a  more  active  and   more 

vigilant 
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vigilant  government,  and  that  he  would  retain  no  minif-  c 

DO  ■* 

ters,  who  did  not  practife  an  unreferved  obedience  to  his 
commands.  We  are  not  indeed  to  look  for  the  fprings  of 
his  adminiftration  fo  much  in  his  council  and  chief  officers 
of  ftate,  as  in  his  own  temper,  and  in  the  character  of 
thofe  perfons,  with  whom  he  fecretly  confulted.  The 
queen  had  great  influence  over  him;  a  woman  of  fpirit, 
whofe  conduct  had  been  popular  till  fhe  arrived  at  that  high 
dignity.  She  was  much  governed  by  the  priefts,  efpeci- 
ally  the  jefuits ;  and  as  thefe  were  alfo  the  king's  favour- 
ites, all  public  meafures  were  taken  originally  from  the 
fuggeftions  of  thefe  men,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  their 
ignorance  in  government,  and  of  the  violence  of  their 
religious  zeal. 

The  king  however  had  another  attachment,  feemingly 
not  very  confiftent  with  this  devoted  regard  to  his  queen 
and  to  his  priefts  :  It  was  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  whom  he 
foon  after  created  countefs  of  Dorchefter,  and  who 
expected  to  govern  him  with  the  fame  authority,  which 
the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  pofTefTed  during  the  for- 
mer reign.  But  James,  who  had  entertained  the  ambition 
of  converting  his  people,  was  told,  that  the  regularity  of 
his  life  ought  to  correfpond  to  the  fanctity  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  he  was  prevailed  with,  at  firft,  to  remove 
Mrs.  Sedley  from  court:  A  refolution  in  which  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  perfevere.  Good  agreement  between 
the  miftrefs  and  the  confeflbr  of  princes  is  not  commonly 
a  difficult  matter  to  compafs  :  But  in  the  prefent  cafe 
thefe  two  potent  engines  of  command  were  found  very 
incompatible.  Mrs.  Sedley,  who  poflefTed  all  the  wit 
and  ingenuity  of  her  father,  Sir  Charles,  made  the  priefts 
and  their  counfels  the  perpetual  object  of  her  raillery  . 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they,  on  their  part, 
redoubled  their  exhortations  with  their  penitent  to  break 
off  fo  criminal  an  attachment, 

6  How 
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How  little  inclination  foever  the  king,  as  well  as  his 
queen  and  priefts,  might  bear  to  an  Englifh  parliament, 
it  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
to  fummon  that  afTembly.  The  low  condition,  into  which 
the  whigs  or  country  party  had  fallen  during  the  laft 
years  of  Charles's  reign,  the  odium  under  which  they 
laboured  on  account  of  the  rye-houfe  confpiracy ;  thefe 
caufes  made  that  party  meet  with  little  fuccefs  in  the 
elections.  The  general  refignation  too  of  the  char- 
ters had  made  the  corporations  extremely  dependant ;  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  court,  though  little  aflifted^ 
at  that  time,  by  pecuniary  influence,  were  become  very 
A  parlia-  prevalent.  The  new  houfe  of  commons,  therefore,  con- 
ment.  fifted  almoft  entirely  of  zealous  tories  and  churchmen  ;  and 

were  of  confequence  ftrongly  byaffed,  by  their  affections, 
in  favour  of  the  meafures  of  the  crown, 
•joth  of  The  difcourfe,  which  the  king  made  to  the  parlia- 

**»y.  ment,  was  more  fitted  to  work  on  their  fears  than  thci< 

affe&ions.  He  repeated  indeed,  and  with  great  folem- 
nity,  the  promife  which  he  had  made  before  the  privy- 
council,  of  governing  according  to  the  laws,  and  of 
preferving  the  eftabliihed  religion  :  But  at  the  fame  time 
he  told  them,  that  he  pofitively  expected  they  would  fet- 
tle his  revenue,  and  during  life  too,  as  in  the  time  of 
his  brother.  "  I  might  ufe  many  arguments,"  faid  he, 
"  to  inforce  this  demand,  the  benefit  of  trade,  the  fup- 
"  port  of  the  navy,  the  neccflities  of  the  crown,  and 
"  the  well-being  of  the  government  itfelf,  which  I  muft 
'*  not  fuffer  to  be  precarious  :  But  I  am  confident,  that 
"  your  own  confideration  and  your  fcnfe  of  what  is  juft 
•*  and  rcafonable  will  fugged  to  you  whatever  on  this 
<£  occafion  might  be  enlarged  upon.  There  is  ii  deed 
**  one  popular  argument,"  added  he,  c*  which  may  bo 
"  urged  againfl:  compliance  with  my  demand  :  Men  may 
"  think,  that  by  feeding  me  from  time  to  time  with  fuch 

"  fupplie". 
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cc  fupplies  as  they  think  convenient,  they  will  better  fe-  C  H  a  p. 
*'  Cure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament :  But  as  this  is  i^^^Ji^j 
"  the  firft  time  I  fpeak  to  you  from  the  throne,  I  muft      16S5. 
"  plainly  tell  you,  that  fuch  an  expedient  would  be  very 
"  improper  to  employ  with  me,  and  that  the  beft  way 
*c  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often  is  always  to  ufe  me 
*«  well." 

It  was  eafy  to  interpret  this  language  of  the  king's. 
He  plainly  intimated,  that  he  had  refources  in  his  prero- 
gative for  fupporting  the  government,  independant  of 
their  fupplies ;  and  that  fo  long  as  they  complied  with 
his  demands,  he  would  have  recourfe  to  them ;  but  that 
any  ill  ufage  on  their  part  would  fet  him  free  from  thofe  mea- 
fures  of  government,  which  he  feemed  to  regard  more  as 
voluntary  than  as  neceffary.  It  mud  be  confeffed,  that  no 
parliament  in  England  was  ever  placed  in  a  more  critical 
fituation,  nor  where  more  forcible  arguments  could  be 
urged,  either  for  their  oppofition  to  the  court,  or  their 
compliance  with  it. 

It  was  faid  on  the  one  hand,  that  jealoufy  of  royal  Reafons  kt 
power  was  the  very  bafis  of  the  Endifn  conftitution.  and  anda?ain!!- 

r  J  "  °  a  revenue 

the  principle,  to  which  the  nation  was  beholden  for  all  during  life* 
that  liberty,  which  they  enjoy  above  the  fubjecls  of  other 
monarchies.  That  this  jealoufy,  though,  at  different 
periods,  it  may  be  more  or  Ids  intenfe,  can  never  fafely 
be  laid  afleep,  even  under  the  beft  and  wifeft  princes. 
That  the  character  of  the  prefent  fovereign  afforded  caufe 
for  the  higheft  vigilance,  by  reafon  of  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, which  he  had  imbibed  ;  and  frill  more,  by  reafoa 
of  his  religious  zeal,  which  it  is  impoffible  for  him  ever 
to  gratify,  without  affuming  more  authority  than  the 
conftitution  allows  him.  That  power  is  to  be  watched 
in  its  very  firft  encroachments  ;  nor  is  any  thing  ever 
gained  by  timidity  and  fubmiffion,  That  every  concef- 
iion  adds  new  force  to  ufurpation  >  and  at  the  fame  time, 

3  »  hY 
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C  iH  v  P'  ^  difcovering  t^ie  ^sftardly  difpofitions  of  the  people^ 
infpires  it  with  new  courage  and  enterprize.  That  as 
,6*5«  arms  were  intruded  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
no  check  remained  upon  him  but  the  dependant  condi- 
tion of  his  revenue  ;  a  fecurity  therefore  which  it  would 
be  the  moft  egregious  folly  to  abandon.  That  all  the 
other  barriers,  which,  of  late  years,  had  been  erected 
againft  arbitrary  power,  would  be  found,  without  this 
capital  article,  to  be  rather  pernicious  and  deftructive. 
That  new  limitations  in  the  conftitution  ftimulated  the 
monarch's  inclination  to  furmount  the  laws,  and  required 
frequent  meetings  of  parliament,  in  Order  to  repair  all 
the  breaches,  which  either  time  or  violence  may  have 
made  upon  that  complicated  fabric.  That  recent  ex- 
perience during  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  a  prince  who 
wanted  neither  prudence  nor  moderation,  had  fufTiciently 
proved  the  folidity  of  all  thefe  maxims.  That  his  par- 
liament, having  raflily  fixed  his  revenue  for  life,  and  at 
the  fame  time  repealed  the  triennial  bill,  found  that  they 
themfelves  were  no  longer  of  importance,  and  that  li- 
berty, not  protected  by  national  afTemblies,  was  expofed 
to  every  outrage  and  violation.  And  that  the  more 
openly  the  king  made  an  unreafonable  demand,  the  more 
obftinately  ought  it  to  be  refufed  :  firice  it  is  evident,  thai 
his  purpofe  in  making  it  cannot  poflibly  be  juftifiable. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the  rule  of  watch- 
ing the  very  firft  encroachments  of  power  could  only 
have  place,  where  the  oppofition  to  it  could  be  regular, 
peaceful,  and  legal.  That  though  the  refufal  of  the 
king's  prefent  demand  might  feem  of  this  nature,  yet  in 
reality  it  involved  confequences,  which  led  much  farther 
than  at  firft  fight  might  be  apprehended.  That  the  king  in 
his  fpeech  had  intimated,  that  he  had  rcfources  in  his 
prerogative,  which,  in  cafe  of  oppofition  from  parliament 
he  thought  himfelf  fully  entitled  to  employ.      That  if 

the 
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the  parliament  openly  difcovered  an  intention  of  reduc-  CHAP. 
ing  him  to  dependance,  matters  muft  prefently  be  brought  y_  -t  ,  _f 
to  a  crifis,  at  a  time  the  moft  favourable  to  his  caufe,  '685r' 
which  his  moft  fanguine  wifhes  could  ever  have  promifed 
him.  That  if  we  caft  our  eyes  abroad,  to  the  ftate  of 
affairs  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  fltuation  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  or,  what  is  of  more  importance,  if  we 
confider  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds  at  home,  every 
circumftance  would  be  found  adverfe  to  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty. That  the  country  party,  during  the  late  reign,  by 
their  violent,  and  in  many  refpedts  unj  uftifiable  mea- 
fures  in  parliament,  by  their  defperate  attempts  out  of 
parliament,  had  expofed  their  principles  to  general  hatred, 
and  had  excited  extreme  jealoufy  in  all  the  royalifts 
and  zealous  churchmen,  who  now  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  nation.  That  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  that 
party  to  fee  this  king  worfe  treated  than  his  brother  in 
point  of  revenue,  or  any  attempts  made  to  keep  the 
crown  in  dependance.  That  they  thought  parliaments 
as  liable  to  abufe  as  courts,  and  defired  not  to  fee  things 
in  a  fltuation,  where  the  king  could  not,  if  he  found  it 
requiflte,  either  prorogue  or  diflblve  thofe  afTemblies; 
That  if  the  prefent  parliament,  by  making  great  concef- 
fions,  could  gain  the  king's  confidence,  and  engage  him 
to  obferve  the  promifes  now  given  them,  every  thing 
would  by  gentle  methods  fucceed  to  their  wifhes.  That 
if,  on  the  contrary,  after  fuch  inftances  of  compliance, 
he  formed  any  deiigns  on  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the 
nation,  he  would,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  render 
himfelf  altogether  inexcufable,  and  the  whole  people 
would  join  in  oppofition  to  him.  That  refuTance  could 
fcarcely  be  attempted  twice ;  and  there  was  therefore  the 
greater  neceflity  for  waiting  till  time  and  incidents  had 
fully  prepared  the  minds  of  the  nation  for  it.  That  the 
king's  prejudices  in  favour  of  popery,   though  in  the 
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chap,  main  pernicious,  were  yet  fo  far  fortunate,  that  they  rerw 
i_  _ v_*  __»  dered  the  connexion  infeparable  between  the  national  re- 
*685»  ligion  and  national  liberty.  And  that  if  any  illegal  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made,  the  church,  which  was  at 
prefent  the  chief  fecurity  of  the  crown,  would  furely 
catch  the  alarm,  and  would  foon  difpofe  the  people  to  an 
effectual  refiftance. 

These  laft  reafons,  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of 
party,  prevailed  in  parliament ;  and  the  commons,  be- 
fides  thanks  for  the  king's  fpeech,  voted  unanimoufly, 
that  they  would  fettle  on  his  prefent  majefty  during  life 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  at  the  time  of 
his  demife.  That  they  might  not  detract  from  this  gene- 
rofity  by  any  fymptoms  of  diftruit,  they  alfo  voted  un- 
animoufly, that  the  houfe  entirely  relied  on  his  majefty's 
royal  word  and  repeated  declarations  to  fupport  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  they  added,  that 
that  religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  The 
fpeaker,  in  prefenting  the  revenue-bill,  took  care  to  in- 
form the  king  of  their  vote  with  regard  to  religion  ;  but 
could  not,  by  fo  fignal  a  proof  of  confidence,  extort 
from  him  one  word,  in  favour  of  that  religion,  on  which, 
he  told  his  majefty,  they  fet  fo  high  a  value.  Notwith- 
standing the  grounds  of  fufpicion,  which  this  filence  af- 
forded, the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  liberal  difpofi- 
tion.  The  king  having  demanded  a  farther  fupply  for 
the  navy  and  other  pnrpofes,  they  revived  thofe  duties  on 
wines  and  vinegar,  which  had  once  been  enjoyed  by  the 
late  king ;  and  they  added  fome  impofitions  on  tobacco 
and  fu^ar.  This  erant  amounted  on  the  whole  to  about 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

The  houfe  of  lords  were  in  a  humour  no  Iefs  com- 
pliant. They  even  went  fome  lengths  towards  breaking 
in  pieces  all  the  remains  of  the  popifh  plot ;  that  once 

formidable  engine  of  bigotry  and  faction. 
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A  little  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Oates  chap. 
had  been  tried  for  perjury  on  two  indictments.  One  for  y_  "  j 
depofmg,  that  he  was  prefent  at  a  confult  of  jefuits  in  '6S5« 
London  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1679  :  Another  for  videdof 
depofmg,  that  father  Ireland  was  in  London  between  the  Per^ur^ 
eighth  and  twelfth  of  Auguft,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September  in  the  fame  year.  Never  criminal  was  con- 
victed on  fuller  and  more  undoubted  evidence.  Two  and 
twenty  perfons,  who  had  been  ftudents  at  St.  Omers, 
ijioft  of  them  men  of  credit  and  family,  gave  evidence, 
that  Oates  had  entered  into  that  feminary  about  Chrift- 
mas  in  the  year  1678,  and  had  never  been  abfent  but 
one  night,  till  the  month  of  July  following.  Forty- 
feven  witnefTes,  perfons  alfo  of  untainted  character,  de- 
pofed  that  father  Ireland,  on  the  third  of  Auguft,  1679, 
had  gone  to  Staffordfhire,  where  he  refided  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September  ;  and,  what  fome  years  before  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  very  material  circumftance,  nine 
of  thefe  witneffes  were  proteftants,  of  the  church  of 
England.  Oates's  fentence  was,  to  be  fined  a  thoufand 
marks  on  each  indictment,  to  be  whipped  on  two  dif- 
ferent days  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprifoned  during  life,  and  to  be  pil- 
loried five  times  every  year.  The  impudence  of  the  man 
fupported  itfelf  under  the  conviction,  and  his  courage 
under  the  punifhment.  He  made  folemn  appeals  to  Plea- 
ven,  and  proteftations  of  the  veracity  of  his  teftimony  : 
Though  the  whipping  was  fo  cruel,  that  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  put  him  to  death  by  thac 
punifhment,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  care  of  his  friends, 
to  recover  :  And  he  lived  to  king  William's  reign  ;  when 
he  had  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  fettled 
on  him.  A  confiderable  number  ftill  adhered  to  him  in 
fyis  diftrefTes,  and  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of  the 
proteftant  caufe.    The  populace  were  affected  with  the 
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CHAP,  fip-ht  of  a  punifhment,   more  fevere  than   is  commonly 
\S*\r'*j  inflicted  in  England.     And  the  fentence  of  perpetual  im- 
*685«      prifonment  was  deemed  illegal. 

The  conviction  of  Oates's  perjury  was  taken  notice 
of  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  Befides  freeing  the  popifh  lords, 
£owis,  Arundel,  Bellafis,  and  Tyrone,  together  with  Dan- 
by,  from  the  former  impeachment  by  the  commons,  they 
went  fo  far  as  to  vote  a  reverfal  of  Stafford's  attainder,  on 
account  of  the  falmood  of  that  evidence,  on  which  he 
had  been  condemned.  This  bill  fixed  fo  deep  a  reproach 
on  the  former  proceedings  of  the  excluficnifts,  that  it 
met  with  great  oppofition  among  the  lords ;  and  it  was 
at  laft,  after  one  reading,  dropped  by  the  commons. 
Though  the  reparation  of  injuftice  be  the  fecond  honour, 
which  a  nation  can  attain ;  the  prcfent  emergence  feemed 
very  improper  for  granting  fo  full  a  j unification  to  the 
catholics,  and  throwing  fo  foul  a  ftain  on  the  proteftants. 

Mon-  The  courfe  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  inter- 

rupted by  the  news  of  Monmouth's  arrival  in  the  weft 
with  three  fhips  from  Holland.  No  fooner  was  this  in- 
telligence conveyed  to  the  parliament,  than  they  voted, 
that  they  would  adhere  to  his  majefty  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  They  palled  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  they  granted  a  fupply  of  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  for  fupprefling  his  rebellion.  Having  thus 
ftrengthened  the  hands  of  the  king,  they  adjourned  them- 
lelves. 

Monmouth,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland  ;  and  as  it 
was  well  known,  that  he  ftill  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his 
indulgent  father,  all  marks  of  honour  and  diftin&ion  were 
bellowed  upon  him  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  After  the 
acceflion  of  James,  the  prince  thought  it  ncccfiary  to 
difmifs  Monmouth  and  all  his  followers ;  anJ  that  illuf- 
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trious  fugitive  retired  to  BruiTels.     Finding-  himfelf  ftili  CHAP, 
purfued  by  the  king's  feverity,  he  was  pulhed,  contrary  ■    — y_  _/ 
to  his  judgment  as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  rafh      i68S* 
and  premature  attempt  upon  England.     He  faw  that  James 
had  lately  mounted  the  throne,  not  duly  without  opposi- 
tion, but  feemingly  with  the  good  will  and  affections  of 
his  fubjec-b.     A  parliament  was  fitting,  which  difcovered 
the  greateft   difpofition  to  comply  with  the  king,  and 
whofe  adherence,  he  knew,  would  give  a  Sanction  and 
authority  to  all  public  meafures.     The  grievances  of  this 
reign  were  hitherto  of  Imall  importance;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  not  as  yet  in  a  difpofition  to  remark  them  with 
great  feverity.     All  thefe  confederations  occurred  to  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  fuch  was  the  impatience  of  his   followers, 
and  fuch  the  precipitate  humour   of   Argyle,    who  fet 
out  for  Scotland  a  little  before  him,  that  no  reafons  could 
be  attended  to  j  and  this  unhappy  man  was  driven  upon 
his  fate. 

The  imprudence,  however,  of  this  enterprize  did  not  nth  June; 
at  firft  appear.  Though  on  his  landing  at  Lime  in  Dor- 
fetfbire,  he  had  fcarcely  a  hundred  followers  ;  fo  popu- 
lar was  his  name,  that  in  four  days  he  had  affembled 
above  two  thoufand  horfe  and  foot.  They  were  indeed, 
almoft  all  of  them,  the  loweft  of  the  people ;  and  the 
declaration,  which  he  publifhed,  was  chiefly  calculated 
to  fuit  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar j  cr  the  moft  bigotted 
of  the  whig-party.  He  called  the  king,  duke  of  York  ; 
and  denominated  him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  an  affaffin,  and 
a  popim  ufurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  of  EfTex,  nay  the  poi- 
foning  of  the  late  king.  And  he  invited  all  the  people 
to  join  in  oppofition  to  his  tyranny. 

The  duke  of  Albemarle,  fon  to  him  Who  had  reftored 
the  royal  family,  affembled  the  militia  of  Devonshire  to 
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C  H  A  p.tne  number  of  4000  men,  and  took  port  at  Axminfler,  in 
^_  _  1  *__,  order  to  oppofe  the  rebels  ;  but  obferving,  that  his  troops 
1685.  bore  a  great  affection  to  Monmouth,  he  thought  proper 
to  retire.  Monmouth,  though  he  had  formerly  given 
many  fignal  proofs  of  perfonal  courage,  had  not  the  vi- 
gour of  mind  requifite  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature. 
From  an  ill  grounded  diffidence  of  his  men,he  negledled  to 
attack  Albemarle  ;  an  eafy  enterprize,  by  which  he  might 
both  have  acquired  credit  and  have  fupplied  himfelf  with 
arms.  Lord  Gray,  who  commanded  his  horfe,  difcovered 
himfelf  to  be  a  notorious  coward  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  foft- 
nefs  of  Monmouth's  nature,  that  Gray  was  /till  con- 
tinued in  his  command.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  a  Scotch- 
man, a  man  of  fignal  probity  and  fine  genius,  had  been 
engaged  by  his  republican  principles  in  this  enterprize, 
and  commanded  the  cavalry  together  with  Gray:  But 
being  infulted  by  one,  who  had  newly  joined  the  army, 
and  whofe  horfe  he  had  in  a  hurry  made  ufe  of,  he  was 
prompted  by  paflion,  to  which  he  was  much  fubjecl:,  to 
difcharge  a  piflol  at  the  man ;  and  he  killed  him  on  the 
fpot.  This  incident  obliged  him  immediately  to  leave 
the  camp ;  and  the  lofs  of  fo  gallant  an  ofEcer  was  a 
great  prejudice  to  Monmouth's  enterprize. 

The  next  ftation  of  the  rebels  was  Taunton,  a  difaf- 
fecled  town,  which  gladly  and  even  fondly  received 
them,  and  re-inforced  them  with  considerable  numbers. 
Twenty  young  maids  of  fome  rank  prefented  Monmouth 
with  a  pair  of  colours  of  their  handiwork,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  bible.  Monmouth  was  here  perfuaded  to 
take  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  afiert  the  legitimacy 
of  his  birth  j  a  claim,  which  he  advanced  in  his  firft  de- 
claration, but  whofe  difcuflion  he  was  determined,  he 
then  faid,  during  fome  time  to  poftpone.  His  numbers 
had  now  increafec  to  fix  thoufand  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
every  clay,  for  want  of  arms,  to  diiiniis  a  great  many, 
3  who 
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who  crowded  to  his  ftandard.     He  entered  Bridgewater,  CHAP. 

LXX 
Wells,  Frome  ;  and  was  j  reclaimed  in  all  thefe  places  :  c— Nr-I^| 

But  forgetting,  that  fuch  defperate  enterprizes  can  only      *^5" 
be  rendered  fuccefsful  by  the  moll  adventurous  courage,  he 
allowed  the  expectations  of  the  people  to  languifh,  with- 
out attempting  any  confiderable  undertaking. 

While  Monmouth,  by  his  imprudent  and  mifplaced 
caution*  was  thus  wafting  time  in  the  Weft,  the  king 
employed  himfelf  in  making  preparations  to  oppofe  him. 
Six  regiments  of  British  troops  were  called  over  from  Hol- 
land :  The  army  was  confiderably  augmented  :  And  re- 
gular forces,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  were  difpatched 
under  the  command  of  Feverfham  and  Churchill,  in  or- 
der to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  rebels. 

Monmouth,  obferving  that  no  confiderable  men  joined 
him,  finding  that  an  infurrection,  which  was  projected 
in  the  city,  had  not  taken  place,  and  hearing  that  Argyle^ 
his  confederate,  was  already  defeated  and  taken  ;  funk 
into  fuch  defpondency,  that  he  had  once  refolved  to  with- 
draw himfelf,  and  leave  his  unhappy  followers  to  their 
fate.  His  followers  expreffed  more  courage  than  their 
!eader,  and  feemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in  every 
fortune.  The  negligent  difpofition,  made  by  Feverfham,  5th  fit}. 
invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  king's  army  at  Sedge-  defeated!! 
moor  near  Bridgewater  ;  and  his  men  in  this  action 
mowed  what  a  native  courage  and  a  principle,  of  duty, 
even  when  unafiifted  by  difcipline,  is  able  to  perform. 
They  threw  the  veteran  forces  into  diforder  ;  drove  them 
from  their  ground  ;  continued  the  fight  till  their  ammu- 
nition failed  them  ;  and  would  at  laft  have  obtained  a 
victory,  had  not  the  mifconduct  of  Monmouth  and  the 
cowardice  of  Gray  prevented  it.  After  a  combat  of  three 
hours  the  rebels  gave  way  ;  and  were  followed  with  great 
daughter.    About  1500  fell  in  the  battle  and  purfuit, 
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C  HA  P.  Arid  thus  was  concluded  in  a  few  weeks  this  enterprise., 
lS~\'~\j  rafhly  undertaken,  and  feebly  conducted. 

5"         Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above  twenty 
miles,  fill  his  horfe  funk  under  him.     He  then  changed 
cioaths  with  a  peafant,  in  order  to  conceal  himfelf.     The 
peafant  was  difcovered  by  the  purfuers,  who  now  redoubled 
the  diligence  of  their    fearch.      At  laft,    the  unhappy 
Monmouth  was  found,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch, 
and  covered  with  fern :    His  body  deprefled  with  fatigue 
and  hunger  ;  his  mind  by  the  memory  of  part  misfortunes, 
by  the  profpecl  of  future  difafters.     Human  nature  is  un- 
equal to  fuch   calamitous  fituations  5    much  more,   the 
temper  of  a  man,  foftened  by  early  profperity,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  value  himfelf  folely  on  military  bravery.     He 
burft  into   tears,  when  feized  by  his  enemies;    and  he 
feemed  {till  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  defire  of  life. 
Though  he  might  have  known,  from  the  greatnefs  of  his- 
own  offences,  and  the  feverity  of  James's  temper,  that  nc* 
mercy  could  be  expected,  he  wrote  him  the  moft  fub- 
miffive  letters,  and  conjured  him  to  fpare  the  iffue  of  a- 
brother,  who  had  ever  been  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  his 
interefts.     James,  finding  fuch  fymptoms  of  depreffion 
and  defpondency  in  the  unhappy  prifoner,  admitted  him 
to  his  prefence,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  difcovery  of  his 
accomplices:-    But  Monmouth  would  not  purchaie  lifey 
however  loved,  at  the  price  of  fo  much  infamy.     Finding 
all  efforts  vain,  he  affumed   Gourage  from  defpair,  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  death,  with  a  fpirit,  better  fuited  to 
his  rank  and  character.     This  favourite  of  the  people  was 
attended  to  the  fcaffold  with  a  plentiful  cfFufion  of  tears- 
He  warned  the  executioner   not  to  fall  into  the  error, 
which  he  had  committed  in  beheading  Ruffel,  where  it 
and  exc       j^aj  Deen  nccefiiiry  to  repeat  the  blow.     This  precaution 
ijtb  July,    fcrved  only  to  difmay  the  executioner.     He  (truck  a  feeble 
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■blow  on  Monmouth,  who  raifed  his  head  from  the  block,  CHAP, 

LXX, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  ■_  -r-^_y 

-failure.     He  gently  laid  down  his  head  a  fecond  time  j      ,685» 

and  the  executioner  ftruck  him  again  and  again  to  no 

purpofe.     He  then  threw  afide  the  ax,  and  cried  out  that 

•he  was  incapable  of  finifhing  the  bloody  office.     The 

fherifF  obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt  j  and  at  two 

blows  more  the  head  was  fevered  from  the  body. 

Thus  perifhed  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age  a  no- 
bleman$  who,  in  lefs  turbulent  times,  was  well  qualified 
to  be  an  ornament  of  the  court,  even  to  be  ferviceable  to 
his  country.  The  favour  of  his  prince,  the  careiTcs  of 
faction,  and  the  allurements  of  popularity,  feduced  him 
into  enterprizes,  which  exceeded  his  capacity.  The 
good-will  of  the  people  ftill  followed  him  in  every  for- 
tune. Even  after  his  execution,  their  fond  credulity  flat- 
'  tered  them  with  hopes  of  feeing  him  once  more  at  their 
head.  They  believed,  that  the  perfon  executed  was  not 
Monmouth,  but  one,  who,  having  the  fortune  to  refemble 
him  nearly,  was  willing  to  give  this  proof  of  his  extreme 
attachment,  and  to  fuffer  death  in  his  ftead. 

This  victory,  obtained  by  the  king  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  had  it  been  managed 
witn  prudence,  have  tended  much  to  encreafe  his  power 
and  authority.  But  by  reafon  of  the  cruelty,  with  which 
it  was  profecuted,  and  of  the  temerity,  with  which  it 
afterwards  infpired  him,  it  was  a  principal  caufe  of  his 
fudden  ruin  and  downfall. 

Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the  court  inftilied  into 
all  its  fervants,  that  Feverfham,  immediately  after  the 
victory,  hanged  above  twenty  prifbners  j  and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  his  executions,  when  the  biihop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  warned  him,  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by 
law  entitled  to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be 
.deemed  a  real  murther.     This  rcmonftrance  however  did 
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C  L\y  P'  no~  ^°P  ttie  *"ava£e  nature  °f  colonel  Kirke,  a  foluier  of 

»_- sr—~>  fortune,  who  had  long  ferved  at  Tangiers,  and  had  con- 

1685.      tra<3-e(j    from  his  jntercourfe  with  the  Moors,  an  inhu- 

Cruelty  of  '  * 

pionei  inanity  lefs  known  in  European  and  in  free  countries. 
At  his  firfl  entry  into  Bridgewater,  he  hanged  nineteen 
prifoners  without  the  leaft  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  their 
caufe.  As  if  to  make  fport  with  death,  he  ordered  a  cer- 
tain number  to  be  executed,  while  he  and  his  company 
fhould  drink  the  king's  health,  or  the  queen's,  or  that  of 
chief-juftice  Jefferies.  Obferving  their  feet  to  quiver  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  he  cried  that  he  would  give  them 
mufic  to  their  dancing  ;  and  he  immediately  commanded 
the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  found.  By  way  of 
experiment,  he  ordered  one  man  to  be  hung  up  three 
times,  queftioning  him  at  each  interval,  whether  he  re- 
pented of  his  crime  :  But  the  man  obftinately  afTerting, 
that,  notwithxlanding  the  paft,  he  would  flill  willingly 
engage  in  the  fame  caufe,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be  hung 
in  chains.  One  ftory,  commonly  told  of  him,  is  me- 
morable for  the  treachery,  as  well  as  barbarity,  which 
attended  it.  A  young  maid  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her 
brother,  and  flung  herfelf  at  Kirke's  feet,  armed  with  all 
the  charms,  which  beauty  and  innocence,  bathed  in  tears, 
could  beftow  upon  her.  The  tyrant  was  enflamed  with 
defire,  not  foftened  into  love  or  clemency.  He  promifed 
to  grant  herrequeft,  provided  that  (he,  in  her  turn,  would 
be  equally  compliant  to  him.  The  maid  yielded  to  the 
conditions  :  But  after  me  had  palled  the  night  with  him. 
the  wanton  favage,  next  morning,  mowed  her  from  the 
window  her  brother,  the  darling  object  for  whom  me  had 
facrificed  her  virtue,  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had 
fecrctly  ordered  to  be  there  erected  for  the  execution. 
Rage  and  defpair  and  indignation  took  poiTemon  of  her 
mind,  and  deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  fenfes.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty, 
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were  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian.     The  fol-  c  H  £  p» 

diery  were  let  loofe  to  live  on  free  quarter  ;  and  his  own  , -  _j 

regiment,  inftrucled  by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by      l63S* 
his  exhortations,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  a  particular 
manner  by  their  outrages.     By  way  of  pleafantry  he  ufed 
to  call  them  his  Iambs ;  an  appellation,  which  was  long 
remembered  with  horror  in  the  weft  of  England. 

The  violent  Jefferies  fucceeded  after  fome  interval ; 
and  fhowed  the  people,  that  the  rigours  of  law  might 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny. 
This  man,  who  wantoned  in  cruelty,  had  already  given 
a  fpecimen  of  his  character  in  many  trials,  where  he  pre- 
fided  j  and  he  now  fet  out  with  a  favage  joy,  as  to  a  full 
harveft  of  death  and  deftruction.  He  began  at  Dorchef- 
ter  ;  and  thirty  rebels  being  arraigned,  he  exhorted  them, 
but  in  vain,  to  fave  him,  by  their  free  confeffion,  the 
trouble  of  trying  them  :  And  when  twenty-nine  were 
found  guilty,  he  ordered  them,  as  an  additional  punifh- 
zr.ent  of  their  difobedience,  to  be  led  to  immediate  execu- 
tion. Moft  of  the  other  prifoners,  terrified  with  this 
example,  pleaded  guilty  j  and  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  received  fentence  at  Dorcheffer.  Of 
thefe,  eighty  were  executed.  Exeter  was  the  next  ftage 
of  his  cruelty  :  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  there 
tried,  of  whom  a  great  number  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. He  alfo  opened  his  commtffion  at  Taunton  and 
Wells  ;  and  every  where  carried  confirmation  along  with 
him.  The  juries  were  fo  ftruck  with  his  menaces,  that 
they  gave  their  verdi£f.  with  precipitation  >  and  many  in- 
nocent perfons,  it  is  faid,  were  involved  with  the  guilty. 
And  on  the  whole,  befides  thofe  who  were  butchered  by 
the  military  commanders,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are 
computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  juftice.  The 
whole  country  was  ftrowed  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of 
traitors.     Every  village  almoft  beheld  the  dead  carcafs  of 
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c  W  A  P.  a  wretchec}  inhabitant.     And  all  the  rigours  of  juftice, 
t^-v-^.  unabated  by  any  appearance  of  clemency,  were  fully  dif- 
je85>     played  to  the  people  by  the  inhuman  Jefferies. 

Of  all  the  executions,  during  this  difmal  period,  the 
moll  remarkable  were  thofe  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  lady  Lille, 
who  had  been  accufed  of  harbouring  traitors.  Mrs.  Gaunt 
was  an  anabaptifr,  noted  for  her  beneficence,  which  fhe  ex- 
tended to  perfons  of  all  profefiions  and  perfuafions.  One 
of  the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  difpofition,  had  re- 
courfe  to  her  in  his  diftrels,  and  was  concealed  by  her. 
Hearing  of  the  proclamation,  which  offered  an  indemnity 
and  rewards  to  fuch  as  difcovered  criminals,  he  betrayed 
his  benefactrefs,  and  bore  evidence  againft  her.  He  re- 
ceived a  pardon  as  a  reeompence  for  his  treachery  j  fhe 
Was  burned  alive  for  her  charity. 

Lady  Lisle  was  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides,  who 
had  enjoyed  great  favour  and  authority  under  Cromwel, 
and  who  having  fled,  after  the  reftoration,  to  Lauzanne 
in  Swifferland,,  was  there  afiaffinated  by  three  Irifh  ruf- 
fians, who  hoped  to  make  their  fortune  by  this  piece  of 
fervice.  v  His  widow  was  now  profecuted  for  harbouring 
two  rebels  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ;  and 
Jefferies  pufhed  on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting  violence. 
In  vain  did  the  aged  prifoner  plead,  that  thefe  criminals 
had  been  put  into  no  proclamation  ;  had  been  convicted 
by  no  verdict ;  nor  could  any  man  be  denominated  a 
traitor,  till  the  fentence  of  fome  legal  court  was  paffed 
upon  him  :  That  it  appeared  net  by  any  proof,  that  fhe 
was  fo  much  as  acquainted  with  the  guilt  of  the  perfons, 
or  had  heard  of  their  joining  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth  : 
That  though  fhe  might  be  obnoxious  on  account  of  her 
family,  it  was  well  known,  that  her  heart  was  ever  loyal, 
and  that  no  perfon  in  England  had  fhed  more  tears  for 
that  tragical  event,  in  which  her  hufband  had  unfortu- 
nately borne  too  great  a  fharc  :  And  that  the  fame  prin- 
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eiples,  which  fhe  herfclf  had  ever  embraced,    fhe  had  CHAP. 

LXX 

carefully  inftilled  into  her  fon,  and  had,  at  that  very 
time,  fent  him  to  fight  againft  thofe  rebels,  whom  fhe  *685 
was  now  accufed  of  harbouring.  Though  thefe  argu- 
ments did  not  move  Jefferies,  they  had  influence  on  the 
jury.  Twice  they  feemed  inclined  to  bring  in  a  favour- 
able verdict :  They  were  as  often  fent  back  with  menaces 
and  reproaches ;  and  at  laft  were  conftrained  to  give  fen- 
tence  againft  the  prifoner.  Notwithftanding  all  applica- 
tions for  pardon,  the  cruel  fentence  was  executed.  The 
king  faid,  that  he  had  given  Jefferies  a  promife  not  to 
pardon  her  :  An  excufe,  which  could  ferve  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  blame  againft  himfelf. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that,  by  all  thefe  bloody 
executions,  a  rebellion,  fo  precipitate,  fo  ill  fupported, 
and  of  fuch  fhort  duration,  would  have  been  fufHciently 
expiated  :  But  nothing  could  fatiate  the  fpirit  of  rigour 
which  poflefled  the  adminiftration.  Even  thofe  multi- 
tudes, who  received  pardon,  were  obliged  to  attone  for 
their  guilt  by  fines,  which  reduced  them  to  beggary;  or 
where  their  former  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  pay- 
ing, they  were  condemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  fevere 
imprifonments.  Nor  could  the  innocent  efcape  the  hands, 
no  lefs  rapacious  than  cruel,  of  the  chief  juftice.  Pri- 
deaux,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire,  being  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  dreading  the  fevere  and  arbitrary  fpirit,  which 
at  that  time  met  with  no  controul,  was  obliged  to  buy 
his  liberty  of  Jefferies  at  the  price  of  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds  j  though  he  could  never  fo  much  as  learn  the  crime 
pf  which  he  was  accufed. 

Goodenough,  the  feditious  under-fheriff  of  London 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  moil  bloody  and  defperate 
part  of  the  Rye-houfe  confpiracy,  was  taken  prifoner  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  rcfolved  to  fave  his  own 
Jife,  by  an  accufation  of  Cornifh,  the  iheriff,  whom  he 
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chap,  knew  to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  court.     Colonc! 

l_—  — '^j  Rumfey  joined  him  in  the  accufation  ;  and  the profecution 
SSS5.  was  fo  haftened,  that  the  prifoner  was  tried,  condemned 
and  executed  in  the  fpace  of  a  week.  The  perjury  of  the 
witr.efTes  appeared  immediately  after ;  and  the  king  feem- 
ed  to  regret  the  execution  of  Cornifh.  He  granted  his 
eflate  to  his  family,  and  condemned  the  witnefles  to  per- 
petual imprifonment. 

The  injuflice  of  this  fentence  againfl  Cornifh,  was  not 
wanted  to  difgufl  the  nation  with  the  court :  The  conti- 
nued rigour  of  the  other  executions  had  already  imprefTed 
an  univerfal  hatred  againil  the  miniflers  of  juflice,  at- 
tended with  a  compaflion  for  the  unhappy  fufferers,  who, 
as  they  had  been  feduced  into  this  crime  by  miftaken  prin- 
ciples, bore  their  punifhment  with  the  fpirit  and  zeal  of 
martyrs.  The  people  might  have  been  willing  on  this 
occafion  to  diflinguifh  between  the  king  and  his  miniflers  : 
But  care  was  taken  to  prove,  that  the  latter  had  done  no- 
thing but  what  was  agreeable  to  their  mafler.  Jefferies, 
on  his  return,  was  immediately,  for  thofe  eminent  fer- 
vices,  created  a  peer ;  and  was  foon  after  veiled  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  It  is  pretended,  however,  with 
fome  appearance  of  authority,  that  the  king  was  difpleafed 
with  thefe  cruelties,  and  put  a  flop  to  them  by  orders,  as 
foon  as  proper  information  of  them  was  conveyed  to 
him3. 

State  of  We  muft  now  take  a  view  of  the  flate  of  affairs  in 

Scotland  ;  where  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  decided  be- 
fore that  of  Monmouth.  Immediately  after  the  king's 
acceffion,  a  parliament  had  been  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  all  affairs  were  there  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
bcrry  the  commiffioner,  and  the  earl  of  Perth  chancellor. 
The  former  had  refolved  to  make  an  entire  furrender  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country  j  but  was  determined  flill  to 

a  Life  of  lord  keeper  North,  p.  260. 
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adhere  to  its  religion :  The  latter  entertained  no  fcruple  chap. 
of  paying  court  even  by  the  facrince  of  both.  But  no  L  — ,  -  *  j 
courtier,  even  the  moft  proftitute,  could  go  farther  than  l68S« 
the  parliament  itfelf,  towards  a  refignation  of  their  liber- 
ties. In  a  vote,  which  they  called  an  offer  of  duty,  after 
adopting  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  an  hundred  and  eleven 
Scottish  monarchs,  they  acknowledged,  that  all  thefe 
princes,  by  the  primary  and  fundamental  law  of  the  ftate, 
had  been  veiled  with  a. Jblid and  absolute  authority.  They 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  and  pofitions, 
derogatory  to  the  king's  facred,  fupreme,  fovereign,  ab- 
folute  power,  of  which  none,  they  faid,  whether  fingle 
perfons  or  collective  bodies,  can  participate,  but  in  de- 
pendance  on  him  and  by  commifuon  from  him.  They 
promifed,  that  the  whole  nation,  between  fixteen  and 
fixty,  fhall  be  in  readinefs  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  where 
and  as  oft  as  it  mall  be  his  royal  pleafure  to  require  them. 
And  they  annexed  the  whole  excife,  both  of  inland  and 
foreign  commodities,  for  ever  to  the  crown. 

All  the  other  a&s  of  this  affembly  favoured  of  the  fame 
fpirit.  They  declared  it  treafon  for  any  perfon  to  refufe 
the  teft,  if  tendered  by  the  council.  To  defend  the  obli- 
gation of  the  covenant,  fubje&ed  a  perfon  to  the  fame 
penalty.  To  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  was  made 
punifhable  with  death  and  confifcation  of  moveables. 
Even  fuch  as  refufed  to  give  teftimony,  either  in  cafes  of 
treafon  or  nonconformity,  were  declared  equally  punifh- 
able as  if  guilty  of  thofe  very  crimes  :  An  excellent  pre- 
lude to  all  the  rigours  of  an  inquifition.  It  muft  be  con- 
felTed,  that  nothing  could  equal  the  abject  fervility  of  the 
Scottifh  nation  during  this  period  but  the  arbitrary  feve- 
rity  of  the  adminiftration. 

It  was  in  vain,  that  Argyle  fummoned  a  people,  fp  Argyle's  h- 
loft  to  all  fenfe  of  liberty,  fo  degraded  by  repeated  indig-  vafion* 
juries,  to  rife  in  vindication  of  their  violated  laws  and 
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CHAP,  privileges.  Even  thofe  who  declared  for  him,  were,  for 
l  _:_*  f  the  greater  part,  his  own  vafTals  ;  men,  who,  if  poffible, 
j68^.  were  ftill  more  funk  in  flavery  than  the  reft  of  the  nation. 
He  arrived,  after  a  profperous  voyage,  in  Argylefhire, 
attended  by  fome  fugitives  from  Holland ;  and  among  the 
reft,  by  Sir  Patric  Hume,  a  man  of  mild  difpofitions, 
who  had  been  driven  to  this  extremity  by  a  continued 
train  of  oppreflion.  The  privy  council  was  beforehand 
apprized  of  Argyle's  intentions.  The  whole  militia  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thoufand 
men,  were  already  in  arms ;  and  a  third  part  of  them, 
with  the  regular  forces,  were  on  their  march  to  oppofe 
him.  All  the  confiderable  gentry  of  his  clan  were  thrown 
into  prifon.  And  two  mips  of  war  were  on  the  coaft  to 
watch  his  motions.  Under  all  thefe  difcouragements  he 
yet  made  a  fhift,  partly  from  terror,  partly  from  affec- 
tion, to  collect  and  arm  a  body  of  about  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  men  ;  but  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  on 
all  fides  with  infuperable  difficulties.  His  arms  and  am- 
munition were  feized  :  His  provifions  cutoff:  The  mar- 
quefs  of  Athole  prefTed  him  on  one  fide ;  lord  Charles 
Murray  on  another  ;  the  duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon  his 
defeat,  rear;  the  earl  of  Dunbarton  met  him  in  front.  His  fol- 
lowers daily  fell  off  from  him  ;  but  Argyle,  rcfolute  to 
perfevere,  broke  at  laft  with  the  mattered  remains  of  his 
troops  into  the  difaffe&ed  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  allure  to  him  by  declara- 
tions for  the  covenant.  No  perfon  fhowed  cither  cour- 
age or  inclination  to  join  him  ;  and  his  final  1  and  ftill 
decrcafing  army,  after  wandering  about  for  a  little  time, 
was  at  laft  defeated  and  diflipatcd  without  an  enemy. 
Argyle  himfelf  was  feized  and  carried  to  Edinburgh  ; 
and  execu-  where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant 
tM&.  fpirit,  he  was  publicly  executed.     He  fuftcrcd  on  the  for- 

mer unjuft  fentence,  which  had  been  paficd  upon  him. 
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The  reft  of  his  followers  either  efcaped  or  were  punifhed  CHAP. 
by  tranfportation :  Rumbold  and  AylofFe,  two  Englifti-  i_  -v-*..^ 
men,  who  had  attended  Argyle  on  this  expedition,  were  l685«  , 
executed. 

The  king  was  fo  elated  with  this  continued  tide  of  9th  Nov, 
profperity,  that  he  began  to  undervalue  even  an  Englifh  m^1*"' 
parliament,  at  all  times  formidable  to  his  family ;  and 
from  his  fpeech  to  that  affembly,  which  he  had  aflembled 
early  in  the  winter,  he  feems  to  have  thought  himfelf 
exempted  from  all  rules  of  prudence  or  neceffity  of  difli- 
mulation.  He  plainly  told  the  two  houfes,  that  the  mi- 
litia, which  had  formerly  been  fo  much  magnified,  was 
now  found,  by  experience  in  the  laft  rebellion,  to  be 
altogether  ufelefs  ;  and  he  required  a  new  fupply,  in  order 
to  maintain  thofe  additional  forces,  which  he  had  levied. 
He  alfo  took  notice,  that  he  had  employed  a  great  many 
catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,  in  their  favour,  dif- 
penfed  with  the  law,  requiring  the  teft  to  be  taken  by 
every  one  that  pofTefTed  any  public  office.  And  to  cut 
fhort  all  oppofition,  he  declared,  that,  having  reaped  the 
benefit  of  their  fervice  during  fuch  times  of  danger,  he 
was  determined,  neither  to  expofe  them  afterwards  to  dif- 
grace,  nor  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  another  rebellion,  to  the 
want  of  their  afliftance. 

Such  violent  averfion  did  this  parliament  bear  to  op- 
pofition ;  fo  great  dread  had  been  inftilled  of  the  confe- 
quences  attending  any  breach  with  the  king ;  that  it  is 
probable,  had  he  ufed  his  difpenfing  power  without  de- 
claring it,  no  enquiries  would  have  been  made,  and  time 
might  have  reconciled  the  nation  to  this  dangerous  exer- 
cife  of  prerogative.  But  to  invade  at  once  their  conftitu- 
tion,  to  threaten  their  religion,  to  eftablifli  a  Handing 
army,  and  even  to  require  them,  by  their  concurrence, 
to  contribute  towards  all  thefe  meafures,  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  their  patience  j  and  they  began,  for  the  firii 

7  time3. 
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°lxx  P*  timc>  to  ^V*}  1"ome  *"ma^  remains  of  Englifh  fpirit  and 
IU-W— j  generofity.  When  the  king's  fpeech  was  taken  into  con- 
,685*  federation  by  the  commons,  many  fevere  reflections  were 
thrown  out  againft  the  prefent  meafures  ;  and  the  houfe 
was  with  feeming  difficulty  engaged  to  promife  in  a  ge- 
neral vote,  that  they  would  grant  fome  fupply.  But 
inftead  of  finifhing  that  bufinefs,  which  could  alone  ren- 
der them  acceptable  to  the  king,  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  difpenfing  power :  and  they  voted  an  addrefs  to 
the  king  againft  it.  Before  this  addrefs  was  prefented, 
they  relumed  the  confideration  of  the  fupply  ;  and  as  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  demanded  by 
the  court,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  propofed  by  the 
country-party,  a  middle  courfc  was  chofen,  and  {even 
hundred  thoufand,  after  fome  difpute,  were  at  iaft  voted. 
The  addrefs  againft  the  difpenfing  power  was  expreffed  in 
the  moft  tefpc&fal  and  fubmiffive  manner  ;  yet  was  it 
very  ill  received  by  the  king,  and  his  anfwer  contained  a 
flat  denial,  uttered  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence. 
The  commons  were  fo  daunted  with  this  reply,  that  they 
kept  filence  a  long  time ;  and  when  Coke,  member  for 
Derby,  rofc  up  and  faid,  "  I  hope  we  are  all  Englifh- 
*!  men,  and  not  to  be  frighted  with  a  few  hard  words  •" 
fo  little  fpirit  appeared  in  that  affembly,  often  fo  refrac- 
tory and  mutinous,  that  they  fent  him  to  the  Tower  for 
bluntly  expreiiing  a  free  and  generous  fentiment.  They 
adjourned,  without  fixing  a  day  for  the  confideration  of 
his  majefty's  anfwer  ;  and  on  their  next  meeting,  they 
fubmiffively  proceeded  to  the  confideration  of  the  fupply, 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  cftablifh  funds  for  paying  the 
fum  voted,  in  nine  year$  and  a  half.  The  king,  there- 
fore, had  in  effect,  almoft  without  conteft  or  violence^ 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  commons  ;  and  that 
affembly,  inftead  of  guarding  their  liberties,  now  expofed 
to  manifeft  peril,  conferred  an  additional  revenue  on  the 

crown  ) 
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crown  ;  and  by  rendering  the  king  in  fomc  degree  inde-  chap, 
pendent,  contributed  to  encreafe  thofe  dangers,  with  v  .  "_.*  ^ 
which  they  had  fo  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed.  1625. 

The  next  oppofition  came  from  the  houfe  of  peers, 
which  has  not  commonly  taken  the  lead  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  and  even  from  the  bench  of  bifhops,  whence  the 
court  ufually  expects  the  greateft  complaifance  and  fub- 
mifiion.  The  upper  houfe  had  been  brought,  in  the  firfl 
days  of  the  feflion,  to  give  general  thanks  for  the  king's 
fpeech ;  by  which  compliment  they  were  underfiood, 
according  to  the  practice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiefced 
in  every  part  of  it :  Yet  notwithstanding  that  ftep,  Comp- 
ton,  bifhop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
brethren,  moved  that  a  day  fhould  be  appointed  for  tak- 
ing the  fpeech  into  confideration  :  He  was  feconded  by 
Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt.  Jefferies,  the 
chancellor,  oppofed  the  motion  j  and  feemed  inclined  to 
ufe  in  that  houfe  the  fame  arrogance,  to  which  on  the 
bench  he  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed  :  But  he  was  foon 
taught  to  know  his  "place  ;  and  he  proved,  by  his  beha- 
viour, that  infolence,  when  checked,  naturally  links  into 
meannefs  and  cowardice.  The  bifhop  of  London's  mo- 
tion prevailed. 

The  king  might  reafonably  have  prefumed,  that,  even 
if  the  peers  fhould  fo  far  refume  courage  as  to  make  an, 
application  againfl  his  difpenfing  power,  the  fame  fteddy 
anfwer,  which  he  had  given  to  the  commons,  would 
make  them  relapfe  into  the  fame  timidity  ;  and  he  might 
by  that  means  have  obtained  a  confiderable  fupply,  with- 
out making  any  conceflions  in  return.  But  fo  imperious 
was  his  temper,  fo  lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertain- 
ed of  his  own  authority,  and  fo  violent  the  fchemes  fug- 
gefted  by  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priefts ;  that, 
without  any  delay,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  pro- 
vocation, he  immediately  proceeded  to  a  prorogation. 

He 
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C  iVv  P*  ^c  contmued  tne  parliament  during  a  year  and  a  hai£ 
!_,_  -^f  by  four  more  prorogations ;  but  having  in  vain  tried,  by 
*68S«  feparate  applications,  to  break  the  obflinacy  of  the  lead- 
ing members,  he  at  laft  difTolved  that  aflembly.  And  as 
it  was  plainly  impoflible  for  him  to  find  among  his  pro- 
teftant  fubjec~b  a  fet  of  men  more  devoted  to  royal  au- 
thority, it  was  univerfally  concluded,  that  he  intended 
thenceforth  to  govern  entirely  without  parliaments. 

Never  king  mounted  the  throne  of  England  with 
greater  advantages  than  James  ;  nay,  pofTefled  greater 
facility,  if  that  were  any  advantage,  of  rendering  himfelf 
and  his  pofterity  abfolute  :  But  all  thefe  fortunate  circum- 
flances  tended  only,  by  his  own  mifconducl:,  to  bring 
more  fudden  ruin  upon  him.  The  nation  feemed  dif- 
pofed  of  themfelves  to  refign  their  liberties  into  his  hands, 
had  he  not,  at  the  fame  time,  made  an  attempt  upon  their 
religion  :  And  he  might  even  have  fucceeded  in  furmount- 
ing  at  once  their  liberties  and  religion,  had  he  conducted 
his  fchemes  with  common  prudence  and  difcretion. 
Openly  to  declare  to  the  parliament,  fo  early  in  his  reign, 
his  intention  to  difpenfe  with  the  tells,  ftruck  an  univer- 
fal  alarm  through  the  nation  ;  infufed  terror  into  the 
church,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  fupport  of 
monarchy  j  and  even  difgufted  the  army,  by  whofe  means 
alone  he  could  now  propofe  to  govern.  The  former  hor- 
ror againft  popery  was  revived  by  polemical  books  and 
fermons ;  and  in  every  difpute  the  victory  feemed  to  be 
gained  by  the  proteftant  divines,  who  were  heard  with 
more  favourable  ears,  and  who  managed  the  controverfy 
with  more  learning  and  eloquence.  But  another  inci- 
dent happened  at  this  time,  which  tended  mightily  to 
excite  the  animofity  of  the  nation  againft  the  catholic 
communion.  , 

Lewis  XIV.  havina;  lono;  harrafTed  and  molefrcd  the 
prctcftants,  at  laft  revoked  entirely  the  edict  of  Nantz  ; 

which 
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Which  had  been  enacted  by  Harry  IV.  for  fecurlng  them  c 
<he  free  exercife  of  their  religion;  which  had  been  de- 
clared irrevocable ;    and  which,  during  the  experience  of      ,6S5« 
near  a  century,  had  been  attended  with  no  fenfible  in- 
convenience.    All   the  iniquities,  infeparable  from   per- 
fection, were  exercifed  againft  thofe  unhappy  religion- 
ifts ;  who  became  obftinate  in  proportion  to  the  oppreflions 
which  they  fuffered,  and  either  covered  under  a  feigned 
converfion   a  more   violent    abhorrence    ef  the  catholic 
communion,  or  fought  among  foreign   nations  for  that 
liberty,    of  which    they  were    bereaved    in    their  native 
country.     Above  half  a  million  of  the^moft  ufeful  and 
induftrious  fubjects  deferted  France  ;  antp&ported,  toge- 
ther with  immenfe  fums  of  money,  thofe  atts  and  manu- 
factures, which  had  chiefly  tended  to  enricMthat  kingdom. 
-  They  propagated  every  where  the  moft  iftgical  accounts 
of  the    tyranny,    exercifed    againft    them,    and    revived 
among    the   protectants   all  that   refentment  againft  the 
bloody  and  perfecuting   fpirit    of  popery,    to    which   fo» 
many  incidents  in  all  ages  had  given  too  much  foundation. 
Near  fifty  thoufand  refugees  paffed  over  into  England  ; 
and  all  men  were  difpofed,  from  their  reprefentations,  to 
entertain  the  utmoft  horror  againft  the  projects,  which 
they  apprehended  to  be  formed  by  the  king  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  protectant  religion.     When  a  prince  of  fo 
much   humanity  and   of  fuch  fignal  prudence  as  Lewis 
could  be   engaged,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  religion  alone, 
without  any  provocation,  to  embrace  fuch  fanguinary  and 
impolitic  meafures  ;   what  might  be  dreaded,  they  afked, 
from  James,  who  was  fo  much  inferior  in  thefe  virtues, 
and  who  had  already  been  irritated  by  fuch  obftinate  and 
violent  oppofiticn  ?    In  vain  did  the  king  affect  to  throw 
the  higheit  blame  on  the  perfecutions  in  France:  In  vain 
did  he  afford  the  moft  real  protection  and  affiftance  to  the 
diftrefTed  Hugonots.     All  thefe  fymptoms  of  toleration 
Vol.  VIII.  R  were 
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C  Hy\'P*  were  regarded  as  infidious ;    oppofite  to  the  avowed  pfifl- 
c— -y— J  ciples  of  his  fecSt,  and  belied  by  the  fevere  adminiftratiors 
,685«      which  he  himfelf  had  exercifed  againft  the  nonconformiifcs 
in  Scotland. 

1686.  The   fmalleft  approach   towards    the  introduction  of 

popery,  muff,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  people, 
have  afforded  feafon  of  jealoufy  ;  much  more  fo  wide  a 
ftep  as  that  of  difpenfing  with  thetefts,  the  fole  fecurity, 
which  the  nation,  being  difappointed  of  the  exclufion- 
bill,  found  provided  againft  thofe  dreaded  innovations. 
Yet  was  the  king  refolute  to  perfevere  in  his  purpefc ; 
and  having  failed  in  bringing  over  the  parliament,  he 
made  an  attempt,  with  more  fuccefs,  for  eftabli filing  his 
difpenfing  power,  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges.  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  new  prof.lyte,  had  accepted  a  commifllon  of 
colonel ;  and  directions  were  given  his  coachman  to 
profecute  him  for  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  the  law,  eftabliining  the  tefts,  had  granted  to  in- 
Difpcnfi  formers.  By  this  feigned  action,  the  king  hoped,  both 
power.  fr0m  the  authority  of  the  decifion,  and  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  to  put  an  end  to  all  queftions  with  regard  to  his 
difpenfing  power. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  that  the  lawyers,  appointed 
to  plead  againft  Hales,  would  exert  great  force  on  that 
occafion  :  But  the  caufe  was  regarded  with  fuch  anxiety 
by  the  public,  that  it  had  been  thoroughly  canvafild  in 
feveral  elaborate  dilcourfes  u ;  and  could  men  divert  them- 
felves  of  prejudice,  there  want  not  .ufficient  materials, 
on  which  to  form  a  true  judgment.  The  claim  and 
exercife  of  the  difpenfing  power  is  allowed  to  be  very 
ancient  in  England  ;  and  though  it  feems  at  firft  to  have 

a  Particularly  Sir  Edward  Herbert*?  defence  in   the  itate  trial.,    and   S  r 
Robert  Alkins's  enquiry  concerning  the  difpenfing  power. 

been 
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been  copied  from  papal  ufurpations,  it  may  plainly  be  c  H  A  P' 
traced  up  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  the .,_  -  '_, 
feudal  governments,  men  were  more  anxious  to  fecure  »€86. 
their  private  property  than  to  fhare  in  the  public  adminif- 
tration  ;  and  provided  no  innovations  were  attempted  on 
their  rights  and  pofleflions,  the  care  of  executing  the 
laws,  and  enfuring  general  fafety  was  without  jealoufy 
entrufted  to  the  fovereign.  Penal  ftatutes.  were  commonly 
intended  to  arm  the  prince  with  more  authority  for  that 
purpofe  -y  and  being  in  the  main  calculated  for  promoting 
his  influence  and  intereft  as  firft  magiflrate,  there  feemed 
no  danger  in  allowing  him  to  difpenfe  with  their  execution, 
in  fuch  particular  cafes  as  might  require  an  exception  of 
indulgence.  That  practice  had  fo  much  prevailed,  that 
the  parliament  itfelf  had  more  than  once  acknowledged 
this  prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  particularly  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  V".  when  they  enacted  the  law  againft 
aliens  b,  and  alio  when  they  palled  the  ftatute  of  proviforsc. 
But  though  the  general  tenor  of  the  penal  ftatutes  was 
fuch  as  gave  the  king  a  fuperior  interefl:  in  their  execution 
beyond  any  of  his  fubjecls ;  it  could  not  but  fometimes 
happen  in  a  mixed  government,  that  the  parliament 
would  defire  to  enact  laws,  by  which  the  regal  power, 
in  fome  particulars,  even  where  private  property  was  not 
immediately  concerned,  might  be  regulated  and  retrained. 
In  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  VI.  a  law  of  this  kind 
was  enacted,  prohibiting  any  man  from  ferving  in  a 
county  as  fherirT  above  a  year  ;  and  a  claufe  was  inferted, 
by  which  the  king  was  difabled  from  granting  a  difpen- 
Nation.     Plain  reafon  might  have  taught,  that  this  law, 

b  Rot.  pari.  1  Hen.  V.  n.  xv.  c  Ibid.   I  Ken.  V.  n.  xxii.     It 

is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  par- 
liament granted  the  king  only  a  temporary  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  ftatu*e 
of  provifors.  Rot.  pari,  15  Rich.  II.  n.  u  A.  plain  implication  chat  ha 
had  not,  of  himfelf,  fuch  a  prerogative.  So  uncertain  were  many  of  thefe 
points  at  that  time, 

R  2  at 
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c  n,A  p*  at  lcaft,  fhould  be  exempted  from  the  king's  prerogatives 

u— -y— i  But  as  the  difpenfing  power  ftill  prevailed  in  other  cafes, 

1686.  jt  was  f00n  able,  aided  by  the  fervility  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  even  to  overpower  this  ftatute,  which  the 
lcaiflature  had  evidently  intended  to  fecure  againft  vio- 
lation. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  cafe  was  brought 
to  a  trial  before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber; 
and  it  was  decreed,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ftrict 
claufe  abovementioned,  the  king  might  difpenfe  with  the 
ftatute:  He  could  firft,  it  was  alledged,  difpenfe  with  the 
prohibitory  claufe,  and  then  with  *he  ftatute  itfelf.  This 
o.pinion  of  the  judges,  though  fecmingly  abfurd,  had 
ever  fmce  paned  for  undoubted  law  :  The  practice  of 
continuing  the  fherifFs  had  prevailed  :  And  moft  of  the 
property  in  England  had  been  fixed  by  decifions,  which 
juries,  returned  by  fuch  fheriffs,  had  given  in  the  court3 
of  judicature.  Many  other  difpenfations  of  a  like  nature 
may  be  produced  ;  not  only  fuch  as  took  place  by  inter- 
vals, but  fuch  as  were  uniformly  continued.  Thus  the 
law  was  difpenfed  with  which  prohibited  any  man  from 
going  a  judge  of  affize  into  his  own  county;  that  which 
.rendered  all  Welchmen  incapable  of  bearing  offices  in 
Wales ;  and  that  which  required  every  one,  who  received 
a  pardon  for  felony,  to  find  furetics  for  his  good  beha- 
viour. In  the  fecond  of  James  I.  a  new  confultation  of 
all  the  judges  had  been  held  upon  a  like  queftion  :  This 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  again  unanimoufly  affirmed  ■' : 
And  it  became  an  eftablifhcd  principle  in  Englifh  jurif- 
prudence,  that,  though  the  king  could  not  allow  of 
what  was  morally  unlawful,  he  could  permit  what  was 
only  prohibited  hv  pofitive  ftatute.  Even  the  jcaJoua 
houfc  of  commons,  who  extorted  the  petition  of  ri?ht 
f  irri  Charles  I.  made  no  fcruplc,  by  the  month  of  Glan- 
ville-,  their  manager,  to  allow  of  the  difpenfing  power  in 

J  £;r  Edward  Co!;:*-;  reports,  fcvcnih  report. 
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its  full  extent e ;  and  in  the  famous  trial  of  fhip-money,  c  ^ L  £  P. 
Holborne,  the  popular  lawyer,  had,  freely,  and  in  the  ^~s  ^ 
moft  explicite  terms,  made  the  fame  conceffionf.  Sir  l636< 
Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  Englifh  law,  had  not 
only  concurred  with  all  other  lawyers  in  favour  of  this 
prerogative ;  but  feems  even  to  believe  it  fo  inherent  in 
the  crown,  that  an  act  of  parliament  itfelf  could  not 
abolifh  it  p.  And  he  particularly  obferves,  that  no  law 
can  impofe  fuch  a  difability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the  king 
may  not  difpenfe  with  ;  becaufe  the  king,  from  the  law 
of  nature,  has  a  right  to  the  fervice  of  all  his  fubjects. 
This  particular  reafon,  as  well  as  all  the  general  principle, 
is  applicable  to  the  quefrion  of  the  tefts  ;  nor  can  the 
cangerous  confequence  of  granting  difpenfations  in  that 
csSe  be  ever  allowed  to  be  pleaded  before  a  court  of  judi- 
cature. Every  prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  may  be  faid, 
admits  of  abufe  :  Should  the  king  pardon  all  criminals, 
lav/  muft  be  totally  difiblved  :  Should  he  declare  and  con- 
tinue perpetual  war  againft  all  nations,  inevitable  ruin 
mull:  enfue  :  Yet  thefe  powers  are  cntrufled  to  the  fove- 
reigh  ;  and  wc  muft  be  content,  as  our  anceftors  were, 
to  depend  upon  his  prudence  and  difcretion  in  the  excrcife 
of  them. 

Though  this  reasoning  feems  founded  on  fuch  prin- 
ciples as  are  ufually  admitted  by  lawyers,  the  people  had 
entertained  fuch  violent  prepoffe (lions  againft  the  life, 
which  James  here  made  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  was 
obliged,  before  he  brought  on  Hales's  caufe,  to  difplacc 
four  of  the  judges,  Jones,  Montague,  Charlcton  and 
Nevil ;  and  even  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief  jufticc, 
though  a  man  of  acknowledged  virtue,  yet,  becaufe  he 
here  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  the  crevn,  was  expofed 

e  State  trials,  vol.  vii.  fir  ft  edit.  p.  205.     Pat!,  hift,  vol.  viii.  p.  132. 

f  State  trials,  vol.  v.  firft  edit.  p.  171. 

£  Sir  EJ w aril  Coke's  reports,  twelfth  report,  p.  iS, 
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to  great  and  general  reproach.  Men  deemed  a  difpenfing, 
to  be  in  effect  the  fame  with  a  repealing  power ;  and  they 
1680.  could  not  conceive,  that  lefs  authority  was  necelYary  to 
repeal  than  to  enact  any  ftatute.  If  one  penal  law  was 
difpenfed  with,  any  other  might  undergo  the  fame  fate: 
And  by  what  principle  could  even  the  laws,  which  define 
property,  be  afterwards  fecured  from  violation  ?  The  teft 
act  had  ever  been  conceived  the  great  barrier  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion  under  a  popifh  fucceffor :  As  fuch  it  had 
been  infifted  on  by  the  parliament ;  as  fuch  granted  by 
the  king ;  as  fuch,  during  the  debates  with  regard  to  the 
exciufion,  recommended  by  the  chancellor.  By  what 
magic,  what  chicane  of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and 
rendered  of  no  validity  ?  Thefe  queftions  were  every 
where  afked  ;  and  men,  ftraitened  by  precedents  and 
decifions  of  great  authority,  were  reduced  either  to  quef- 
tion  the  antiquity  of  this  prerogative  itfelf,  or  to  afTert, 
that  even  the  practice  of  near  five  centuries  could  not 
bellow  on  it  fufficient  authority h.  It  was  not  confidered, 
that  the  prefent  difficulty  or  feeming  abfurdity  had  pro- 
ceeded from  late  innovations  introduced  into  the  covern- 
ment.  Ever  fincc  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
parliament  had,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  been  acquiring 
powers  and  eftablifhing  principles,  favourable  to  law  and 
liberty  :  The  authority  of  the  crown  had  been  limited  in, 
isany  important  particulars  :  And  penal  ftatutes  were 
often  calculated  to  fecure  the  constitution  againft  the 
attempts  of  miniftcrs,  as  well  as  to  preferve  general 
peace  and  reprefs  crimes  and  immoralities.  A  preroga- 
tive however,  derived  from  very  ancient,  and  almoffc 
uniform  practice,  the  difpenfing  power,  Hill  remained, 
or  was  fuppofed  to  remain  with  the  crown ;  fufficient  in 
an  inftant  to  overturn  this  whole  fabric,  and  to  throw 
down  all  fences  of  the  conftitution.     If  this  prerogative* 

b  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  p.  ai. 
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of  an  abfolute  authority  in  the  prince,  had  yet,  in  ancient  L._     [, 

times,  fubfifted  with  fome  degree  of  liberty  in  the  iubject;  i6%6. 
this  fact  only  proves,  that  fcarcely  any  human  govern- 
ment, much  lefs  one  erected  in  rude  and  barbarous  times, 
is  entirely  confident  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  But  to 
expect,  that  the  difpenfing  power  could,  in  any  degree, 
be  rendered  compatible  with  thole  accurate  and  regular 
limitations,  which  had  of  late  been  eftablifhed,  and  which 
the  people  were  determined  to  maintain,  was  a  vain  hope; 
and  though  men  knew  not  upon  what  principles  they 
could  deny  that  prerogative,  they  faw,  that,  if  they 
would  preferve  their  laws  and  conftitution,  there  was  an 
abfolute  neceflity  for  denying,  at  leaft  for  abolifliing  it. 
The  revolution  alone,  which  foon  fucceeded,  happily 
put  an  end  to  all  thefe  difputes:  By  means  of  it  a  more 
uniform  edifice  was  at  laft  erected :  The  monftrous  incon- 
fiftence,  fo  vifible  between  the  ancient  Gothic  parts  of 
the  fabric  and  the  recent  plans  of  liberty,  was  fully  cor- 
rected :  And  to  their  mutual  felicity,  king  and  people 
were  finally  taught  to  know  their  proper  boundaries  '. 

1  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  convention,  fummoned  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  did  not,  even  when  they  had  the  making  of  their  own  terms  in  the 
declaration  of  rights,  venture  to  condemn  the  difpenfing  power  in  general, 
which  had  been  uniformly  exercifed  by  the  former  kings  of  England.  They 
only  condemned  it  (o  far,  as  it  bad  been  ajjumed  and  exercifed  of  late,  without 
being  able  to  tell  wherein  the  difference  lay.  But  in  the  bill  of  rights,  which. 
palled  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  the  parliament  took  care  to  fecure  them- 
felves  more  effectually  againft  a  branch  of  prerogative,  incompatible  with  all 
lrgal  liberty  and  limitations  ;  and  they  excluded,  in  pofltive  terms,  all  dif- 
penfing power  in  the  crown.  Yet  even  then  the  houfe  of  lords  rejected  that 
claufe  of  the  bill,  which  condemned  the  exercife  of  this  power  in  former 
kings,  and  obliged  the  commons  to  reft  content  with  aboli/hing  it  for  the 
future.  There  needs  no  other  proof  of  the  irregular  nature  of  the  old 
Englifli  government,  than  the  fubfiftence  of  fuch  a  prerogative,  always  exer- 
cifed and  never  ijoeftioned,  till  the  acquifi'.ion  of  real  liberty  difcovered,  a 
lift,   the  danger  of  it.     Ses  the  Journals, 
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Whatever  topics  lawyers  might  find  to  defend 
James's  difpenfing  power,  the  nation  thought  it  danger-* 
1686.  ou<;j  ^  not  fatal,  to  liberty  ;  and  his  refolution  of  excr- 
cifing  it  may  on  that  account  be  efteemed  no  lefs  alarm- 
ing, than  if  the  power  had  been  founded  on  the  moft 
recent  and  moft  flagrant  ufurpation.  It  was  not  likely, 
that  an  authority,  which  had  been  afiumed,  through  fo 
many  obftacles,  would  in  his  hands  lie  long  idle  and  un- 
employed. Four  catholic  lords  were  brought  into  the 
privy  council,  Pov/is,  Arundel,  BelJafis,  and  Dover. 
Halifax,  finding,  that  notwithstanding  his  paft  merits, 
he  poflefled  no  real  credit  or  authority,  became  refractory 
in  his  oppofitionj  and  his  office  of  privy  feal  was  given 
to  Arundel.  The  king  was  open,  as  well  as  zealous,  in 
the  defire  of  making  converts ;  and  men  plainly  faw, 
that  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  afleclion  and  confidence 
was  by  a  facrifice  of  their  religion.  Sunderland,  fomc 
time  after,  fcruplcd  not  to  gain  favour  at  this  price. 
Rochefler,  the  trcafurcr,  though  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  yet,  becaufe  lie  refilled  to  give  this  inftan.ee  of  com- 
plaifance,  was  turned  out  of  his  office:  The  treafury 
was  put  in  commiiTion,  and  Bellafis  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it.  All  the  courtiers  were  difgufted,  even  fuch 
as  had  little  regard  to  religion.  The  dishonour,  as  well 
as  diftrult,  attending  renegades,  made  moft  men  rcfe-lve, 
at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith. 
grate  of  In  Scotland,  James's    zeal    for  profelytifm  was  more 

Scotland.  fuccefsful.  The  carls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and  Mel  fort 
were  brought  over  to  the  court  religion  ;  and  the  two 
latter  noblemen  made  ufe  of  a  very  courtly  reafon  for  I 
converfion  :  They  pretended,  that  the  papers,  found  in 
the  late  king's  cabinet,  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  had 
ronvinced  them  oi  the  preference  due  to  the 
religion.  Qwcenfoerry,  who  fhowed  not  the  fame  com- 
i]    into    total    difgrace,  Aotwii  :  his 
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former  fervices,  and  the  important  facrifices,  which  he  LX£  ' 
had  made  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  Thefe  merits  ^ — v— -J 
could  not  even  enfure  him  of  fafety  againfr.  the  vengeance, 
to  which  he  flood  expofed.  His  rival,  Perth,  who  had 
been  ready  to  fink  under  his  fuperior  intereft,  now  ac- 
quired the  afcendant ;  and  all  the  complaints,  exhibited 
againft  him,  were  totally  obliterated.  His  faith,  accord- 
ing to  a  faying  of  Halifax,  had  made  him  whole. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  chiefly,  that  the  mafic  wasstateof 
wholly  taken  off,  and  that  the  king  thought  himfelf  at  Ireland, 
liberty  to  proceed,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal  and  his 
violence.  The  duke  of  Ormcnd  was  recalled;  and 
though  the  primate  and  lord  Granard,  two  proteftants, 
ftill  pofTeffed  the  authority  of  juftices,  the  whole  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Talbot,  the  general,  foon 
after  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel  ;  a  man,  who,  from  the 
blindnefs  of  his  prejudices  and  fury  of  his  temper,  was 
tranfported  with  the  moff.  immeafurable  ardour  for  the 
catholic  caufe.  After  the  fuppreffion  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  orders  were  given  by  Tyrconnel  to  difarm  all 
the  proteftants,  on  pretence  of  fecuring  the  public  peace, 
and  keeping  their  arms  in  a  few  magazines  for  the  ufe  of 
the  militia.  Next,  the  army  was  new-modelled  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  officers  was  difmifTed,  becaufe  it  was 
pretended,  that  they  or  their  fathers  had  ferved  under 
Cromwel  and  the  republic.  The  injuftice  was  not  con- 
fined to  them.  Near  three  hundred  officers  more  were 
afterwards  broken,  though  many  of  them  had  purchafed 
their  commiffions  :  About  four  or  five  thoufand  private 
foldier?,  becaufe  they  were  proteftants,  were  difniifled  ; 
and  being  ftp>ped  even  of  their  regimentals,  were  turned 
out  to  ftarve  in  the  frreets.  While  thefe  violences  were 
carrying  on,  Clarendon,  who  had  been  named  lord 
lieutenant,  came  over ;  but  he  foon  found,  that,  as  he 
had  refufed  to  give  the  kin's;  the  deftred  pledge  of  fidelity, 
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by  changing  his  religion,  he  pofTefTed  no  credit  or  autho- 
rity. He  was  even  a  kind  of  prifoncr  in  the  ha^ds  of 
16S6.  Tyrconnel ;  and  as  he  gave  all  oppofition  in  his  power 
to  the  precipitate  meafurcs  of  the  catholics,  he  was  foon 
after  recalled,  and  Tyrconnel  fubftitutcd  in  his  place. 
The  unhappy  protectants  now  faw  all  the  civil  authority, 
as  well  as  the  military  force,  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  their  inveterate  enemies;  inflamed  with  hereditary 
hatred,  and  ftimulated  by  Qvtry  motive,  which  the  paflion 
either  for  power,  property,  or  rejigion  could  infpire. 
Even  the  barbarous  banditti  were  let  loofe  to  prey  on 
them  in  their  preftnt  defencelefs  condition.  A  renewal 
of  the  ancient  maflacrcs  was  apprehended  ;  and  great 
multitudes,  {truck  with  the  belt  grounded  terror,  deferted 
the  kingdom,  and  infuled  into  theEnglifh  nation  a  dread 
of  thofe  violences,  to  which,  after  lbme  time,  they 
might  juftly,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  catholicsj  think 
themfelves  expofed. 

All  judicious  perfons  of  the  catholic  communion  wers 
difgufted  with  thefe  violent  meafures,  and  could  eafily 
forefee  the  confequences.  But  James  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  the  ralh  counfels  of  the  queen  and  of  his  con- 
feflbr,  father  Peters,  a  jefuit,  whom  he  loon  after  created 
a  privy  counfcllor.  He  thought  too,  that,  as  he  was 
now  in  the  decline  of  life,  it  was  neceflary  for  him.  by 
hafty  fteps,  to  carry  his  defigns  into  execution ;  left  the 
fucceflion  of  the  princefs  of  Orange  fhould  overturn  all 
his  projects.  In  vain  did  Arundel,  Powis,  and  Bellafis 
remonitrate,  and  fuggeft,  more  moderate  and  cautious 
meafures.  Thefe  men  had  feeji  and  felt,  durtng  the 
profecution  of  the  popifh  plot,  the  extreme  antipathy, 
which  the  nation  bore  to  their  religion  ;  and  though  fame 
fubfequent  incidents  had  fecmingly  allayed  that  Ipirit, 
they  knew,  that  the  fettled  habits  of  the  people  were  ftill 
the  fame,  and  that  the  fmalleft  incident  was  iufficicnt  to 
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icnew  the  former  animofity.  A  very  moderate  indulgence,  c  **£  p« 
therefore,    to  the   catholic  religion  would  have  fatisfied  i._.  -v-  jj 
them ;  and  all  attempts  to  acquire  power,  much  more  to      ,6S*' 
produce    a  change   of  the  national   faith,  they  deemed 
dangerous  and  defiructive. 

On  the  firft  broaching  of  the  popifh  plot,  the  church  Breach  be- 

ri-^iiii  1  1  r  •  •  i_    *wixt  the 

of  England  had  concurred  in  the  profecution  of  it,  with  king  ami 
the  fame  violence  and  credulity  as  the  reft  of  the  nation  :  ■  <*««■■ 
But  dreading  afterwards  the  prevalence  of  republican  and 
prefbyterian  principles,  they  had  been  engaged  to  fupport 
the  meafures  of  the  court ;  and  to  their  affiftance  chiefly, 
James  had  owed  his  fucce/Kon  to  the  crown.  Finding 
that  all  thefe  iervices  were  forgot,  and  that  the  catholic 
religion  was  the  Icing's  fole  favourite,  the  church  had 
commenced  an  oppofition  to  court  meafures;  and  popery 
was  now  acknowledged  the  more  immediate  danger.  In 
order  to  prevent  inflammatory  fermons  on  this  popular 
fubject,  James  revived  fome  directions  to  preachers, 
which  had  been  promulgated  by  the  late  king,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  when  no  defign  againft,  the 
national  religion  was  yet  formed,  or  at  leaft  apprehended. 
But  in  the  prefent  delicate  and  interesting  fltuation  of  the 
church,  there  was  little  reafon  to  expect  that  orders, 
founded  on  no  legal  authority,  would  be  rigidly  obeyed 
by  preachers,  who  faw  no  fecurity  to  themfelves  but  in 
preferving  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people. 
Inftead  of  avoiding  controverfy,  according  to  the  king's 
injunctions,  the  preachers  every  where  declaimed  againft: 
popery  ;  and  among  the  reft,  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergyman 
of  London,  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  af- 
fected to  throw  great  contempt  on  thofe  who  had  been 
induced  to  change  their  religion  by  fuch  pitiful  argu- 
ments as  the  Romifh  miflionaries  could  fuggeft.  This 
topic,  being  fuppofed  to  reflect  on  the  king,  gave  great 
©ffencc  at  court  j    and  pofitive  orders  were  ifTued  to  the 
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bifhop  of  London,  his  diocefan,  immediately  to  fufpcnd 
Sharpe,  till  his  majefty's  pleafurc  mould  be  farther 
j636.  known.  The  prelate  replied,  that  he  could  not  poflibly 
obey  thefe  commands,  and  that  he  was  not  empowered, 
in  fuch  a  fummary  manner,  to  Infiidt  any  punifhment 
even  upon  the  greateft  delinquent.  But  neither  this 
obvious  reafon,  nor  the  moft  dutiful  fubmifiions,  both  of 
the  prelate  and  of  Sharpe  himfelf,  could  appeafe  the 
court.  The  king  was  determined  to  proceed  with  vio- 
lence in  the  profecution  of  that  affair.  The  bifhop  him- 
felf he  refolved  to  punifh  for  difobedience  to  his  com- 
mands ;  and  the  expedient,  which  he  employed  for  that 
purpofc,  was  of  a  nature  at  once  the  moft  illegal  and 
molt  alarming. 

Among  all  the  engines  cSf  authority  formerly  employed, 
by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  dangerous  or  even 
deftructive  to  liberty,  than  the  court  of  high  com- 
miflion,  which,  together  with  the  fiar-chamber,  had  been 
abolifhed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  act  of  parliament; 
in  which  a  claufe  was  alfo  inferted,  prohibiting  the 
erection,  In  all  future  times,  of  that  court  or  any  of  a 
like  nature.  But  this  law  was  deemed  by  James  no 
Courtof  obftacle ;  and  an  eccleiiaftical  commillion  was  anew 
escleiiaftical  jfiued,  by  which  feven  k  commiffioners  were  veftcd  with 
full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  church  of  England. 
On  them  were  beftowed  the  fame  incjuilitorial  powers, 
poiVeiled  bv  the  former  court  of  high  commifHon:  They 
might  proceed  upon  bare  fufpicion  ;  and  the  better  to  fet 
the  law  at  defiance,  it  was  exprefsly  inferted  in  their 
patent  itfelf,  that  they  were  to  exercife  their  jurifdiclioii) 
notwithftanding   any    law   or   itatutc    to    the    contrary. 

'•'  The  perfons  named  were  the  arch'-ifhop  of  Canterlviry,  Sancroft ;  the 
Op   of  Durham,  Crc* ;     of  Rochcller,  Sprat;    the  earl   of    Rocherter, 
,v  "ndeiland,  chancellor  Jef/eries,  and  lord  chief  juftice  Herbert.     The  wh- 
op  refilled   to   a.t,    and   the  bifiiop   of  Cheitcr   was  fubflitutcd   in   his 
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ficiently  known  ;  and  had  he  been   able  to  eftablifh  the  v^—. ^ 

authority  of  this  new-erected  court,  his  fuccefs  was  in-  l686« 
fallible.  A  more  fenfible  blow  could  not  be  given  both 
to  national  liberty  and  religion ;  and  happily  the  conteft 
could  not  be  tried  in  a  caufe  more  iniquitous  and  un- 
popular than  that  againft  Sharpe  and  the  bifhop  of 
London. 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  the  commiiTioners.  After 
denying  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  all  Chriiiian  bifhops  to  be  tried  by  the  metro- 
politan and  his  fuffragans ;  he  pleaded  in  his  own 
defence,  that,  as  he  was  obliged,  if  he  had  fufpended 
Sharpe,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  he  could  not, 
confident  either  with  law  or  equity,  pronounce  fentence 
without  a  previous  citation  and  trial  :  That  he  had  by 
petition  reprefented  this  difficulty  to  his  majefty  ;  and  not 
receiving  any  anfwer,.  he  had  reafon  to  think,  that  his 
petition  had  given  entire  fatisfaction :  That  in  order  to 
fliew  farther  his  deference,  he  had  advifed  Sharpe  to 
preach  no  more,  till  he  hadjuftified  his  conduct  to  the 
king  ;  an  advice,  which,  coming  from  a  fuperior,  was 
equivalent  to  a  command,  and  had  accordingly  met  with 
the  proper  obedience  :  That  he  had  thus  in  his  appre- 
henfion  conformed  himfelf  to  his  majefty's  pleafure;  but 
if  he  lhould  ftill  be  found  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any 
particular,  he  was  now  willing  to  crave  pardon,  and  to 
make  reparation.  All  this  fubmiilion,  both  in  Sharpe 
and  the  prelate,  had  no  effecl :  It  was  determined  to  Sentence 
have  an  example  :    Orders  were  accordingly  fent  to  the  f^Inft  * 

r  s  J  biihop  of 

commiilioncrs  to  proceed  :    Aad  by  a  majority  of  votes  Lonoon. 
the  bifhop,  as  well  as  the  do'flor,  was  fufpended. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  fhort  reign  confifts  of 
attempts  always  imprudent,  often  illegal,  and  fometimes 
both,  againft  whatever  was  moil  loved  and  revered  by  the 

nation : 
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C  *?Jt  P*  nat'on  :    Even  fuch  fchemes  of  the  kind's  as  rniVh*-  be 

*■ y-  _j  laudable  in  themfelves,  were  fo  difgraced  by  his  inten- 

1687.  tions,  that  they  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  charge  a-ainft 
him.  James  was  become  a  great  patron  of  toleration, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  thofe  perfecuting  laws,  which,  from 
the  influence  of  the  church,  had  been  enacted  both 
Penal  la  again^  tne  diffenters  and  catholics.  Not  content  with 
fufpended.  granting  difpenfations  to  particular  perfons,  he  aflumed  a 
power  of  iftuing  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence, 
and  of  fufpending  at  once  all  the  penal  ftatutes,  by  which 
a  conformity  was  required  to  the  eftablifhed  religion. 
This  was  a  ftrain  of  authority,  it  muft  be  confefTcd, 
quite  inconfiftent  with  law  and  a  limited  constitution  ; 
yet  was  it  fupported  by  many  ftrong  precedents  in  the 
hiftory  of  England.  Even  after  the  principles  of  liberty 
were  become  more  prevalent,  and  began  to  be  well 
understood,  the  late  king  had,  oftener  than  once,  and 
without  giving  much  umbrage,  exerted  this  dangerous 
power:  He  had  in  1662  fufpended  the  execution  of  a 
law,  which  regulated  carriages  :  During  the  two  Dutch 
wars,  he  had  twice  fufpended  the  act  of  navigation  :  And 
the  commons  in  1666,  being  refolved,  contrary  to  the 
king's  judgment,  to  enact  that  iniquitous  law  againft  the 
importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  found  it  neceflary,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  exercife  of  this  prerogative,  which  they 
defired  not  at  that  time  entirely  to  deny  or  abrogate,  to 
call  that  importation  a  nuifance. 

Though  the  former  authority  of  the  king  was  great 
in  civil  affairs,  it  was  ftill  greater  in  ecclefialtical  ;  and 
the  whole  defpotic  power  of  the  popes  was  often  believed, 
in  virtue  of  the  fuprcmacy,  to  have  devolved  to  the 
crown.  The  laft  parliament  of  Charles  I.  by  abolifhing 
the  power  of  the  king  and  convocation  to  frame  canons 
Avithout  confent  of  parliament,  had  fomewhat  diminifhed 
the  fuppcrfed  extent  of  the   fuprcmacy^   but  ftill  very 

con- 
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fcbnfiderable  remains  of  it,  at  Ieaft  very  important  claims, 
were  preferved,  and  were  occafionally  made  ufe  of  by  the 
fovereign.  In  1662,  Charles,  pleading  both  the  rights  l68'« 
of  his  fupremacy  and  his  fufpending  power,  had  granted 
a  general  indulgence  or  toleration ;  and  in  1672  he 
renewed  the  fame  edict :  Though  the  remonftrances  of 
his  parliament  obliged  him,  on  both  occafions,  to  retracl; 
and  in  the  Iaft  inftance,  the  triumph  of  law  over  pre- 
rogative was  deemed  very  great  and  memorable.  In 
general,  we  may  remark,  that^  where  the  exercife  of  the 
fufpending  power  was  agreeable  and  ufeful,  the  power 
itfelf  was  little  queftiorted  :  Where  the  exercife  was 
thought  liable  to  exceptions,  men  not  only  oppofed  it, 
but  proceeded  to  deny  altogether  the  legality  of  the  pre- 
rogative, on  which  it  was  founded. 

James,  more  imprudent  and  arbitrary  than  his  pre- 
decefTor,  iflued  anew  a  proclamation^  fufpending  all  the 
penal  laws  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  granting  a  general 
liberty  of  confcience  to  all  his  fubjecls.  He  was  not 
deterred  by  the  reflection,  both  that  this  fcheme  of  in- 
dulgence was  already  blafted  by  two  fruitlefs  attempts; 
and  that  in  fuch  a  government  as  that  of  England,  it  was 
not  fufficient  that  a  prerogative  be  approved  of  by  fome 
lawyers  and  antiquaries :  If  it  was  condemnsd  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  and  yet  was  ftill  exerted, 
the  victory  over  national  liberty  was  no  lefs  fignal  than  if 
obtained  by  the  moft  flagrant  injuftice  and  ufurpation. 
Thefe  two  confiderations  indeed  would  rather  ferve  to 
recommend  this  project  to  James  ;  who  deemed  himfelf 
fuperior  in  vigour  and  activity  to  his  brother,  and  who 
probably  thought,  that  his  people  enjoyed  no  liberties, 
but  by  his  royal  conceffion  and  indulgence. 

In  order  to  procure  a  better  reception  for  his  edicl: 
of  toleration,  the  king,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  by  the 
ehurch,  began  to  pay  court  to  the  difTenters  ;  and  he 

imagined. 
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C  HA  P.  rmaginecf,  that,  by  playing  one  party  againft  another,  he 
^_  - "_!  _f  mould  eafily  obtain  the  victory  over  both  j  a  refined 
*687>  policy  which  it  much  exceeded  his  capacity  to  conduct. 
His  intention  was  fo  obvious,  that  it  was  impoflible  for 
him  ever  to  gain  the  fincere  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
nonconforming.  They  knew,  that  the  genius  of  their 
religion  was  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  catholics, 
the  fole  object  of  the  king's  affection.  They  were  fen- 
fible,  that  both  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the 
maxims  of  his  religion,  were  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  toleration.  They  had  feen,  that,  on  his  acceflion,  as 
well  as  during  his  brother's  reign,  he  had  courted  the 
church  at  their  expence  ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  dangerous 
fchemes  were  rejected  by  the  prelates,  that  he  had  rccourfe 
to  the  nonconformifts.  All  his  favours,  therefore,  muff, 
to  every  man  of  judgment  among  the  fectaries,  have 
appeared  infidious  :  Yet  fuch  was  the  pleafure  reaped 
from  pre  fen  t  eafe,  fuch  the  animofity  of  the  diffenters 
againft  the  church,  who  had  fo  long  fubjected  them  to 
the  rigours  of  perfecutioti,  that  they  every  where  exprefled 
the  molt  entire  duty  to  the  king  and  compliance  with  his 
meafures  j  and  could  not  forbear  rejoicing  extremely  in 
the  prefent  deprefllon  of  their  adverfaries. 

But  had  the  diffenters  been  ever  fo  much  inclined  to 
fhut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  king's  intentions,  the 
manner  of  conducting  his  fcheme  in  Scotland  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  difcover  the  fecret.  The  king  hrft  applied  to 
the  Scottifh  parliament,  and  defircd  an  indulgence  for  the 
catholics  alone,  without  comprehending  the  prefbyterians : 
But  that  afTembly,  though  more  difpofed  than  even  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  facrificc  their  civil  liberties, 
refolved  likewife  to  adhere  pcitinaciouily  to  their  religion  j 
and  they  rejected  for  the  firft  time  the  king's  application. 
James  therefore  found  himfclf  obliged  to  exert  his  pre- 
rogative ;  and  he  now  thought  it  prudent  to  intercft  a 
8  party 
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party  among  his  fubjecls,  befides  the  catholics,  in  lup-  chap. 

porting  this  act  of  authority.     To  the  furprize  of  the  y_-v-L) 

harrafTed  and  perfecuted  prefbyterians,    they  heard   the      l6s7« 

principles  of  toleration  every  where  extolled,  and  found 

that  full  permiffion  was  granted  to  attend  conventicles  ; 

an  offence,  which,    even  during  this   reign,  had    been 

declared  no  lefs  than  a  capital  enormity.     The  king's 

declaration,  however,  of  indulgence  contained  articles, 

fufficient  to  deprefs  their  joy.     As  if  popery  were  already 

predominant,  he  declared,  "  that   he  never  would  ufe 

<c  force  or  invincible  necejjity  againft  any  man  on  account 

"  of  his  perfuafion  or  the  proteftant  religion :"    A  pro- 

mife  furely  of  toleration  given  to  the  proteftants  with 

great  precaution,  and  admitting  a  confiderable  latitude 

for  perfecution  and  violence.      It  is  likewife  remarkable, 

that  the  king  declared  in  exprefs  terms,  M  that  he  had 

'-'  thought   fit,  by  his    fovereign  authority,  prerogative 

"  royal,  and  abfolute  power,  which  all  his  fubjecls  were 

"  to  obey  without  referve,  to  grant  this  royal  toleration." 

The  dangerous  defigns  of  other  princes  are  to  be  collected 

by  a  comparifon  of  their  feveral  actions,  or  by  a  difcovery 

of  their  more  fecret  counfels  :    But  fo  blinded  was  James 

with  zeal,  fo  tranfported  with  his  imperious  temper,  that 

even  his  proclamations  and  public  edicts  contain  expref- 

fions,  which,  without  farther  enquiry,  may  fuffice  to  his 

condemnation. 

The  Englifh  well  knew,  that  the  king,  by  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  government,  thought  himfelf  intitled, 
as  indeed  he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in  his  louthern, 
as  in  his  northern  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  published  for  England  was  more 
cautioufly  expreffed,  they  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by  the 
arbitrary  treatment,  to  which  their  neighbours  were  ex- 
pofed.  It  is  even  remarkable,  that  the  Englifh  decla* 
ration  contained  claufes  of  a  ftrange  import.  The  king 
Vol.  VIII.  S  there 
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C  ha  P.  there  promifed,  that  he  would  maintain  his  lovin^  fub- 

lxx.  .  p  ° 

■u  -„-  _jjRt^s   in  all   their  properties  and   pofieflions,  as  well  of 

*6S7«      church  and  abbey  lands  as  of  any  other.     Men  thought, 
that,  if  the  full  eftablifhment  of  popery  were  not  at  hand, 
this  promife  was  quite  fuperfluous  ;  and  they  concluded, 
that  the  king  was  fo  replete  with  joy  on*  the  profpe£t  of 
that  glorious  event,  that  he  could  not,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, refrain  from  expreffing  it. 
State  of  itc-      But  what  afforded  the  moil  alarming  profpect,  was 
the  violent,  and  precipitate  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 
Tyrconnel  was  now  vefted  with  full  authority  j  and  car- 
ried over  with  him  as  chancellor  one  Fitton,  a  man  who 
was  taken  from  a  jail,  and  who  had  been  convicted  of 
forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who  compenfated  for  all 
his  enormities  by  a  headlong  zeal  for  the  catholic  reli- 
gion.    He  was  even  heard  to  fay  from  the  bench,  that 
the  proteftants  were  all  rogues,  and  that  there  was  not 
one  among  forty  thoufand  that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel, 
and  a  villain.     The  whole  ftrain  of  the  adminiftration 
was  fuitable  to  fuch  fentiments.     The  catholics  were  put 
in  pofleffion  of  the  council  table,  of  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  of  the  bench  of  juftices.     In  order  to  make 
them  matters  of  the  parliament,  the  fame  violence  was 
cxerciied  that  had  been  praclifed  in  England.     The  char- 
ters of  Dublin  and  of  all  the  corporations  were  annul- 
led ;  and  new  charters  were  granted,  fubjecling  the  cor- 
porations to  the  will  of  the  fovereign.     The  protefhnt 
freemen  were  expelled,  catholics  introduced,  and  the  lat- 
ter feci:,  as  they  always  were  the  majority  in  number, 
were  now  inverted  with  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom. 
The  act  of  fcttlcment  was  the  only  obftacle  to  their  en- 
joying the  whole  property  ;  and  Tyrconnel  had  formed 
a  fcheme  for  calling  a  parliament,  in  order  to  revcrfe  that 
afl,   and  empower  the  r'in^   to   beftow  all   the  lands  of 
Ireland  on  his  catholic  fubjectf.     But  in  this,  fcheme  he 

met 
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met  with  oppofition  from  the  moderate  catholics  in  the  c  u  A  P« 
king's  council.     Lord  Bellafis  went  even   fo  far  as   to  V--!IV— Ij ' 
affirm  with  an  oath,  "  that  that  fellow  in  Ireland  was      l687* 
"  fool  and  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."    The 
decay  of  trade,    from  the  defcrtion    of  the  proteftants, 
was  reprefented ;  the  finking  of  the  revenue  ;  the  alarm 
communicated  to  England  ;  And  by  thefe  confiderations 
the   king's    refolutions  were  for    fome  time  fufpended  ; 
though  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  from  the  ufual  tenor  of  his 
conduit,  which  fide  would  at  laft  preponderate. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  with  difcovering  in  his 
own  kingdoms  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct :  He  was 
refolved,  that  all  Europe  mould  be  witnefs  of  it.  He 
publickly  fent  the  earl  of  Caftelmaine  ambafTador  extra-  jrm\,3ffy  tt 
ordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  exprefs  his  obeifance  to  Rome, 
the  Pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  kingdoms,  in  form,  to 
the  catholic  communion.  Never  man,  who  came  on  fo 
important  an  errand,  met  with  fo  many  neglects  and 
even  affronts,  as  Caftelmaine.  The  pontiff,  inftead  of 
being  pleafed  with  this  forward  ftep,  concluded,  that  a 
fcheme,  conducted  with  fo  much  indifcretion,  could  never 
poflibly  be  fuccefsful.  And  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  with  the  French  monarch,  a  quarrel  which 
interefted  him  more  nearly  than  the  converfion  of  Eng- 
land, he  bore  little  regard  to  James,  whom  he  believed 
too  clofely  connected  with  his  capital  enemy. 

The  only  proof  of  complaifance,  which  the  king  re- 
ceived from  his  holinefs,  was  his  fending  a  nuncio  to 
England,  in  return  for  the  embafly.  By  act  of  parlia- 
ment any  communication  with  the  Pope  was  made  trea- 
fon  :  Yet  fo  little  regard  did  the  king  pay  to  the  laws, 
that  he  gave  the  nuncio  a  public  and  folemn  reception  at 
Windfor.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  one  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, becaufe  he  refufed  to  amir,  at  this  ceremony,  was 
•UfmifTed   from   his  employment.      The  nuncio  refuted 

S  2  openly 
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CHAP,  openly  in  London  during  the  reft  of  this  reign.  Four' 
catholic  bifhops  were  publicly  confecrated  in  the  king's 
chapel,  and  fent  out,  under  the  title  of  vicars  apoftoli- 
cal,  to  exercife  the  epifcopal  function  in  their  refpedtive 
diocefes.  Their  paftoral  letters,  directed  to  the  lay  ca- 
tholics of  England,  were  printed  and  difperfed  by  the 
exprefs  allowance  and  permiflion  of  the  king.  The  re- 
gular clergy  of  that  communion  appeared  at  court  in 
the  habits  of  their  order;  and  fome  of  them  were  fo  in- 
difcreet  as  to  boaft,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  hoped  to 
walk  in  proceflion  through  the  capital. 

While  the  king  fhocked  in  the  mod  open  manner  all 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  his  proteftant  fubjects, 
he  could  not  fometimes  but  be  fenfible,  that  he  flood  in 
need  of  their  afHftance  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 
He  had  himfelf,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  fufpended 
the  penal  laws,  and  difpenfed  with  the  teft ;  but  he 
would  gladly  have  obtained  the  fanction  of  parliament  to 
thefe  a£ts  of  power ;  and  he  knew,  that,  without  this 
authority,  his  edicts  alone  would  never  afford  fufEcient 
fecurity  to  the  catholics.  He  had  employed,  therefore, 
with  the  members  of  parliament  many  private  confer- 
ences, which  were  then  called  clofctings;  and  he  ufed 
every  expedient  of  realbns,  menaces,  and  promifes  to 
break  their  obftinacy  in  this  particular.  Finding  all  his 
efforts  fruitlefs,  he  had  difTolved  the  parliament,  and  was 
determined  to  call  a  new  one,  from  which  he  expected 
more  complaifance  and  fubmiffion.  By  the  practice  of 
annulling  the  charters,  the  king  was  become  mafter  of 
all  the  corporations,  and  could  at  pleafure  change  every 
where  the  whole  magistracy.  The  church  party,  there- 
fore, by  whom  the  crown  had  been  hitherto  fo  remark- 
ably fupported,  and  to  whom  the  king  vifibly  owed  his 
fafety  from  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  was  deprived  of 
authority  j  and  the  di  {Tenters,  thofe  very  enemies,  were,  firfr, 
2  in 
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in  London,  and  afterwards  in  every  other  corporation,  C  H  a  p. 

fubftituted  in  their  place.     Not  content  with  this  violent  1 —  \_f 

and  dangerous  innovation,  the  king  appointed  certain  re-      l6S7« 
gulators  to  examine  the  qualifications   of  electors  ;  and 
directions  were  given  them  to  exclude  all  fuch  as  adhered 
to  the  tell  and  penal  ftatutes  '.     Queries  to  this  purpofe 
were  openly  propofed  in  all  places,   in  order  to  try  the 
fentiments  of  men,  and  enable  the  king  to  judge  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  future  parliament.     The  power  of  the 
crown  was  at  this  time  fo  great ;  and   the  revenue,  ma- 
naged by  James's  frugality,  fo  considerable  and  indepen- 
dant ;  that  if  he  had   embraced   any  na*  ional  party,  he 
had  been  enfured  of  fuccefs,  and  might  have  carried  his 
authority  to  what  extent  he  pleafed.     But  the  catholics, 
to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himfeif,  were  fcarceiy 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  people.     Even  the  proteftant 
nonconforming,  whom  he  fo  much  courted,  were  little 
more  than  the  twentieth ;  and  what  was  worfe,  repofed 
little  confidence  in  the  unnatural  alliance  contracted  with 
the  catholics,  and  in  the  principles  of  toleration,  which, 
contrary  to  their  ufual   practice  in  all  ages,   feemed   at 
prefent  to  be  adopted  by  that  feci.     The  king  therefore, 
finding  little  hopes  of  jTuccefs,  protracted  the  fummoning 
of  a  parliament,  and  proceeded  ftill  in  the  exercife  of  his 
illegal  and  arbitrary  authority. 

The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed  to 
catholics.  In  Scotland,  all  the  minifrers,  whom  the 
king  chiefly  trufted,  were  converts  to  that  religion.  Every 
great  office  in  England,  civil  and  military,  was  gradu- 
ally   transferred    from   the   protectants.      Rochefter   and 

*  The  elections  in  fone  plates,  particularly  in  York,  were  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  ma-giftrates,  who,  by  the  new  charter,  were  all  named 
by  the  crown.  Sir  John  Rerefby's  memoirs,  p.  272.  This  was  in  reality 
nooning  different  from  the  king's  naming  the  roemb.-rs.  The  fame  ail  of 
authority  had  been  employed  in  all  the  burroughs  of  Scotland. 

S  3  Clarendon, 
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CHAP.  Clarendon,  the  king's  brothers-in-law,  though  they  had 
l__— v-  ^j  ever  been  faithful  to  his  intereits,  could  not,  by  all  their 
1687.      fervices,  attone  for  their  adherence  to  the  national  reli- 
gion ;  and  had  been  difmifTed  from  their  employments. 
The  violent  Jefferies  himfelf,    though  he  had   facrificed 
juftice  and  humanity  to  the  court;  yet,  becaufe  he  re» 
fufed  alfo  to  give  up  his  religion,  was  declining  in  fa- 
vour and  intcrefr.     Nothing  now  remained  but  to  open 
the  door  in  the  church  and  univerfities  to  the  intrufion 
of  the  catholics.     It  was  not  long;  before  the  kino-  made 
this  rafh  effort ;   and    by  containing   the  prelacy  and 
eftabliihed  church  to  feek  protection  in  the  principles  of 
liberty,  he  at  lafl  left  himfelf  entirely  without  friends  and 
adherents. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benedi&ine,  was  recommended 
by  the  king's  mandate  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  for 
the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ;  and  as  it  was  ufual  for  the 
univerfity  to  confer  that  degree  on  perfons  eminent  for 
learning,  without  regard  to  their  religion  ;  and  as  they 
had  even  admitted  lately  the  fecretary  to  the  ambaflador 
of  Morocco ;  the  king  on  that  account  thought  himfelf 
the  better  intitled  to  compliance.  But  the  univerfity 
confidered,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a 
compliment  bellowed  on  foreigners,  and  degrees  which 
gave  a  title  to  vote  in  all  the  elections  and  flatutes  of  the 
univerfity,  and  which,  if  conferred  on  the  catholics, 
would  infallibly  in  time  render  that  feci  entirely  fuperior.' 
They  therefore  refufed  to  obey  the  king's  mandate,  and 
wc.e  cited  to  appear  before  the  court  of  cccleiiaitical 
commiifion.  The  vice  chancellor  was  fufpended  by  that 
court j  but  as  the  univerfity  chofe  a  man  of  fpirit  to  fuc- 
ceed  him,  the  king  thought  proper  for  the  prefent  to  drop 
his  pretenfions. 
Attempt  Xhe  attempt  upon  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  pro- 

Jakacol^e,  fecutcd  with  more  inflexibly  cbilinacy,  and  was  attended 

with 
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with  more  important  confequences.     This  univerfity  had  chap, 
lately,  in  their  famous  decree,  made  a  folemn  profeilion  ^,_^_'^ 
of  paflive  obedience  ;   and  the  court  probably  expected,      l6%7* 
that  they  would  fhow  their  fincerity,  when  their  turn 
came  to  pra&ife  that  doctrine ;  which,  though,  if  car- 
ried to  the  utmoft  extent,  it  be  contrary  both  to  reafon 
and  to  nature,  is  apt  to  meet  with  the  moft  effectual  op~ 
pofition  from  the  latter  principle.     The  prefident  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  one  of  the  richeft  foundations  in  Europe, 
dying  about  this  time,  a  mandate  was  fent  in  favour  of 
Farmer,  a  new  convert,  but  one,  who,  befides  his  being 
a  catholic,  had  not  in  other  refpects  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  ftatutes  for  enjoying  that  office.     The  fel- 
lows of  the  college  made  fubmiffive  applications  to  the 
king  for  recalling  his  mandate  ;  but  before  they  received 
an  anfwer,  the  day  came,  on  which,  by  their  ftatutes, 
they   were  required  to  proceed  to.  an   election.     They 
therefore  chofe  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  of  virtue,  as  well  as  , 
of  the  firmnefs  and  vigour  requifite  for  maintaining  his  own 
rights  and  thofe  of  the  univerfity.     In  order  to  punifli 
the  college  for  this  contumacy,  as  it  was  called,  an  in- 
ferior ecclefiaftical  commiffion  was  fent  down,  and  the 
new  prefident  and  the  fellows  were  cited  before  it.     So 
little  regard  had  been  paid  to  any  confideration  befides 
religion,  that  Farmer,  on  enquiry,  was  found  guilty  of 
the  loweft  and  moft  fcandalous  vices ;  infomuch  that  even 
the  ecclefiaftical  commifiioners  were  afhamed  to  infift  on 
his  election.     A  new  mandate,  therefore,  was  iflued  in 
favour  of  Parker,    lately  created   bifhop   of  Oxford,    a 
man  of  a  proftitute  character,    but  who,  like  Farmer, 
attoned  for  all  his  vices  by  his  avowed  willingnefs  to  em- 
brace the  catholic  religion.      The  college  reprefented, 
that  all  prefidents  had  ever  been  appointed  by  election, 
and  there  were  fewinftances  of  the  king's  interpofingby  his 
recommendation  in  favour  of  any  candidate  j  that  having 
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p'  already  made  a  regular  election  of  a  prefident,  they  coulcl 
not  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and,  during  his  life-time, 
fubftitute  any   other   in  his  place ;    that,  even  if  there 
were  a  vacancy,  Parker,  by  the  ftatutes  of  their  founder, 
could  not  be  chofen ;  that  they  had  all  of  them  bound 
themfelves  by  oath  to  obferve  thefe  ftatutes,  and  never  on 
any  account  to  accept  of  a  difpenfation  ;  and   that  the 
college  had  at  all  times  fo  much  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by 
its  loyalty,  that  nothing  but  the  moft  invincible  neceffity 
could  now  oblige  them  to  oppofe  his  majefty's  inclina- 
tions.    All   thefe  reafons  availed  them  nothing.     The 
prefident  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  complied, 
were  expelled  the  college  ;  and  Parker  was  put  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  office.      This  act  of  violence,  of  all  thofe 
Which  were  committed   during  the  reign  of  James,   is 
perhaps  the  moft  illegal  and  arbitrary.     When  the  <lif- 
penfing  power  was  the  moft  ftrenuoufly  infifted   on  by 
court  lawyers,  it  had  ftill  been  allowed,  that  the  ftatutes, 
which  regard  private  property,  could  not  legally  be  in- 
fringed by  that  prerogative :  Yet  in  this  inftance  it  ap- 
peared, that  even  thefe  were  not  now  fecure  from  inva- 
fion.     The  privileges  of  a  college  are  attacked  :    Men 
are  illegally  difpoiTcffed  of  their  property,  for  adhering  to 
their  duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to  their  religion  :    The 
fountains    of  the  church  are  attempted  to  be  poifoned  ; 
nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded,  ere  all  ecclefia- 
ftical,    as  well  as  civil  preferments,  would  be  beftowed 
on  fuch  as,  negligent  of  honour,  virtue,  and  fincerity, 
bafely  facrificed  their  faith  to  the  reigning  fuperftition. 
Such  were  the  general  fentiments  ;  and  as  the  univerfities 
have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  ecclefiaftical  cfta- 
-blifhments,    and    mightily    intereft   all    thofe   who  have 
there  received  their  education,  this  arbitrary  proceeding 
begat  an  univerfal  difcontent  againft  the  king's  admini- 
stration. 

Th* 
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The    next  meafure  of  the  court  was   an  infult  ftill  c  h  a  p*. 
more  open  on  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  rendered  the  breach  ._  "V  '  j j 
between  the  king  and  that  powerful  body  fatal,  as  well      1 687, 
as  incurable.     It  is  ftra'nge  that  James,  when  he  felt, 
from  the  fentiments  of  his  own  heart,  what  a  mighty  in- 
fluence religious  zeal  had  over  him,  mould  yet  be  fo  infa- 
tuated as  never  once  to  fufpecl,  that  it  might  poflibly 
have  a  proportional  authority  over  his  fubjects.     Could 
he  have  profited  by  repeated  experience,  he  had  feen  in- 
ftances  enow  of  their  ftrong  averflon  to  that  communion, 
which,  from  a  violent,  imperious  temper,  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  every  poflible  expedient,  to  introduce  into  his 
kingdoms. 

The  king  publifhed  a  fecond  declaration  of  indul-  168S4 
gence,  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  the  former ;  and  he 
fubjoined  an  order,  that,  immediately  after  divine  fer- 
vice,  it  mould  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches. 
As  they  were  known  univerfally  to  difapprove  of  the  uf§ 
made  of  the  fufpending  power,  this  claufe,  they  thought, 
could  be  meant  only  as  an  infult  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  fenflble,  that,  by  their  compliance,  they  mould  expofe 
themfelves,  both  to  public  contempt,  on  account  of  their 
tame  behaviour,  and  to  public  hatred,  by  their  indirectly 
patronizing  fo  obnoxious  a  prerogative  m.  They  were 
determined,  therefore,  almoft  univerfally  to  preferve  the 
regard  of  the  people ;  their  only  protection,  while  the 
laws  were  become  of  fo  little  validity,  and  while  the 
court  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  oppofite  interefts.  In 
order  to  encourage  them  in  this  refolution,  fix  prelates, 

*n  When  Charles  diffolved  his  lafl  parliament,  he  fet  forth  a  declaration 
giving  his  reafons  for  that  meafuie,  and  this  declaration  the  clergy  had  been 
ordered  to  read  to  the  people  after  divine  fervice.  Thefe  orders  were  agree* 
able  to  their  party  prejudices,  and  they  willingly  fubmitted  to  tbem.  The 
contrary  was  cow  the  cafe* 

namely, 
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C  Sex  P'  mmelY>  LI°yde  bIflloP  of  St-  Afaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
^— VJ^>  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichefter,  White  of 
i6it.  Peterborow,  and  Trelawney  of  Briftol,  met  privately 
with  the  primate,  and  concerted  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  king.  They  there  reprefent  in  few  words,  that  though 
pofTefTcd  of  the  higheft  fenfe  of  loyalty,  a  virtue  of  which 
the  church  of  England  had  given  fuch  eminent  teftimonies  ; 
and  though  defirous  of  affording  eafe  in  a  legal  way  to 
all  prot-eftant  difTenters  ;  yet,  becaufe  the  declaration  of 
indulgence  was  founded  on  a  prerogative,  formerly  de- 
clared illegal  by  parliament,  they  could  not,  in  prudence, 
honour,  or  confcience,  fo  far  make  themfelves  parties  as 
the  diftribution  of  it  all  over  the  kingdom  would  be  in- 
terpreted  to  amount  to.  They  therefore  befought  the 
king,  that  he  would  not  infift  upon  their  reading  that 
declaration0. 

.  The  king  was  incapable,  not  only  of  yielding  to  the 
greater},  oppofition,  but  of  allowing  the  flighted  and  moft 
refpeclful  contradiction  to  pafs  uncenfured.     He  immedi- 

n  The  words  of  the  petition  were.  That  the  great  averfenefs  found  in 
themfelves  to  their  diftributing  and  publifhing  in  all  their  churches  your 
majefty's  late  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience,  proceeds  neither  from  any 
want  of  duty  and  obedience  to  your  majefly  (our  holy  mother,  the  church  of 
England,  being  both  in  her  principles  and  her  conftant  practice  unquestion- 
ably loyal,  and  having  to  her  great  honour  been  more  than  once  publicly  ac« 
knowledged  to  02  fo  by  your  gracious  maiefty)  nor  yet  from  any  want  of  tender- 
nefs  to  difTenters,  in  relation  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  come  to  fuch  a  temper 
as  fhall  be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter  fhall  be  confideted  and  fettled  in  par- 
liament and  convocation.  But  among  many  other  confederations,  from  this 
efpecially,  becaufe  that  declaration  is  founded  upon  fuch  a  dilpenfing  power 
as  hath  been  often  declared  illegal  in  parliament,  and  particularly  in  the  year 
j66z  and  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your  majefty's  reign,  and  is  a 
matter  of  fo  great  moment  and  confequence  to  the  whole  nation  both  in 
church  and  ftate,  that  your  petitioners  cannot  in  prudence,  honour,  or  con- 
fcience fo  far  make  themfelves  parties  to  it  as  a  diitrilution  of  it  all  over  the 
nation  and  the  folemn  publication  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  God's  houfc, 
and  in  the  time  of  divine  fervicc,  mull  amount  to  in  common  jnd  rcafonablc 
eonflroftio/:, 
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ately  embraced  a  rcfolution  (and  his  refolutlons,  when  c .HA  P4 
once  embraced,  were  inflexible)  of  punifhing  the  bifhops,  ^,_  _^j 
for  a  petition  Co  popular  in  its  matter,  and  fo  prudent      l6S8t 
and  cautious  in  the  expreflion.     As  the  petition  was  de- 
livered him  in  private,    he  fummoned  them  before  the 
council  j  and  queflioned  them  whether  they  would  ac- 
knowledge it.     The  bifhops  faw  his  intention,  and  feemed 
long  defirous  to  decline  anfwering  :  But  being  pufhed  by 
the  chancellor,  they  at  laft  avowed  the  petition.     On 
their  refufal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn 
for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower;    and   the  crown 
lawyers  received  directions  to  profecute  them  for  the  fe- 
ditious  libel,  which,   it  was  pretended,  they  had  com- 
pofed  and  uttered. 

The  people  were  already  aware  of  the  danger,  to  which  Impr*foa» 
the  prelates  were  expofed  ;  and  were  raifed  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention  with  regard  to  the  ifTue  of 
this  extraordinary  affair.  But  when  they  beheld  thefe 
fathers  of  the  church  brought  from  court  under  the  cuf- 
tody  of  a  guard,  when  they  faw  them  embarked  in  veflels 
on  the  river,  and  conveyed  towards  the  Tower,  all  their 
affection  for  liberty,  all  their  zeal  for  religion,  blazed  up  at 
once ;  and  they  flew  to  behold  this  affecting  fpectacle,  The 
whole  fhore  was  covered  with  crowds  of  proftrate  fpectators, 
who  at  once  implored  the  bleffing  of  thofe  holy  paftors,  and 
addrefTed  their  petitions  towards  Heaven  for  protection 
during  this  extreme  danger,  to  which  their  country  and 
their  religion  flood  expofed.  Even  the  foldiers,  feized 
with  the  contagion  of  the  fame  fpirit,  flung  themfelves 
on  their  knees  before  the  diftreffed  prelates,  and  craved 
the  benediction  of  thofe  criminals,  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  guard.  Some  perfons  ran  into  the  water, 
that  they  might  participate  more  nearly  in  thofe  blef- 
fingSj  which  the  prelates  were  diftributing  on  all  around 
n  them. 
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C  LXX  P"  them'     'I'he  bi^10Ps  themfelves,  during  this  triumphant 
U— v-L-/  fuffering,  augmented  the  general    favour,    by   the  moft 
1688.      lowly  fubmiiiive  deportment ;  and  they  Hill  exhorted. the 
people  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  maintain  their, 
loyalty  ;  expreffions  more  animating  than  the  moft  in- 
flammatory fpeeches.     And  no  fooner  had  they  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  Tower  than  they  hurried  to  chapel,  in 
order  to  return  thanks  for  thofe  affii&ions,  which  Heaven, 
in  defence  of  its  holy  caufe,  had  thought  them  worthy  to, 
endure, 
jrial,  Their  paffage,  when  conducted  to  their  trial,  was, 

if  pofllble,  attended  with  greater  crowds  of  anxious 
fpe&ators.  All  men  faw  the  dangerous  crifis,  to  which 
affairs  were  reduced,  and  were  fenfibje,  that  the  king 
could  not  have  put  the  iffue  on  a  caufe  more  unfavourable 
for  himfelf  than  that  in  which  he  had  fo  imprudently 
engaged.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers  (for  the  ether 
prelates  kept  aloof)  attended  the  prifoners  toWeftminfter- 
hall ;  and  fuch  crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  proccflion, 
that  fcarcely  was  any  room  left  for  the  populace  to  enter. 
The  lawyers  for  the  bifhops  were  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Sir 
Francis  Pemberton,  Pollexfen,  Treby,  and  Sommers'. 
No  caufe,  even  during  the  profecution  of  the  popifh 
plot,  was  ever  heard  with  fo  much  zeal  and  attention. 
The  popular  torrent,  which,  of  itfelf,  ran  fierce  and 
ftrong,  was  now  farther  irritated  by  the  oppcfition  of 
government. 

The  council  for  the  bifhops  pleaded,  that  the  law 
allowed  fubjedts,  if  they  thought  themfelves  aggrieved  in 
any  particular,  to  addivfs  themfelves  by  petition  to  the 
king,  provided  they  kept  within  certain  bounds,  which 
the  fame  law  prefcribed  to  them,  and  which  in  the  prefent 
petition  the  prelates  had  ftrictly  obferved  :  That  an  active 
obedience  in  cafes,  which  were  contrary  to  confeience, 
Was  never  pretended  to  be  due  to  government  3    and  law 

wa* 
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ivas  allowed  to  be  the  great  meafure  of  the  compliance  c  H/^  P. 
and  fubmiffion  of  fubjects  :  That  when  any  perfon  found  ^  .  v-',j 
commands  to  be  impofed  upon  him,  which  he  could  not      »688» 
obey,  it  was  more  refpectful  in  him  to  offer  his  reafons 
for  refufal,  than  to  remain  in  an  obflinate  and  refractory 
filence  :  That  it  was  no  breach  of  duty  in  fubjecls,  even 
though  not  called  upon,  to  difcover  their  fenfe  of  public 
meafures,  in  which  every  one  had  fo  intimate  a  concern : 
That  the  bifhops  in  the  prefent  cafe  were  called  upon, 
and  muft  either  exprefs  their  approbation  by  compliance, 
or  their  difapprobation  by  petition  :  That  it  could  be  no 
fedition  to  deny  the  prerogative  of  fufpending  the  laws  ; 
becaufe  there  really  was  no  fuch  prerogative,  nor  ever 
could  be,  in  a  legal  and  limited  government :  That  even 
if  this  prerogative  were  real,  it  had  yet  been  frequently 
controverted  before  the  whole  nation,  both  in  Weftmin- 
fter-hall,  and  in  both  houfes  of  parliament ;  and  no  one 
had  ever  dreamed  of  punifhing  the  denial  of  it  as  criminal : 
That  the  prelates,  inftead  of  making  an  appeal   to  the 
people,  had  applied  in  private  to  his  majefty,  and  had 
even  delivered  their  petition  fo  fecretly,  that,  except  by 
the  confeffion,  extorted  from  them  before  the  council,  it 
was  found  impoflible  to  prove  them  the  authors :    And 
that  though  the  petition  was  afterwards  printed  and  dif- 
perfed,  it  was  not  fo  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved, 
that  they  had  the  leafl  knowledge  of  that  publication. 

These  arguments  were  convincing  in  themfelves,  and 
were  heard  with  a  favourable  difpofition  by  the  audience. 
Even  fome  of  the  judges,  though  their  feats  were  held 
during  pleafure,  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the 
prifoners.  The  jury  however,  from  what  caufe  is  un- 
known, took  feveral  hours  to  deliberate,  and  kept,  during 
fo  long  a  time,  the  people  in  the  moil;  anxious  expectation. 
But  when  the  wifhed  for  verdict,  not  guilty,  was  at  laft  17th  June, 
pronounced,    the  intelligence  was  echoed  through  the  ™f  £} mt 
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°  rv v  P"  ^a^>  was  c°nveyed  to  the  crowds  without,  was  carried 
into  the  city,  and  was  propagated  with  infinite  joy 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  fince  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  king  had, 
every  Cummer,  encamped  his  army  on  Hounflow  heath, 
that  he  might  both  improve  their  difcipline,  and  by  fo 
unufual  a  fpe&acle  over-awe  the  mutinous  people.  A 
popifh  chapel  was  openly  erected  in  the  midft  of  the 
camp,  and  great  pains  were  taken,  though  in  vain,  to 
bring  over  the  foldiers  to  that  communion.  The  few 
converts,  whom  the  priefts  had  made,  were  treated  with 
fuch  contempt  and  ignominy,  as  deterred  every  one  from 
following  the  example.  Even  the  Iriih  officers,  whom 
the  king  introduced  into  the  army,  ferved  rather,  from 
the  averfion  borne  them,  to  weaken  his  intereft  among 
them.  It  happened,  that  the  very  day,  on  which  the 
trial  of  the  bifhops  was  finifhed,  the  king  had  reviewed 
the  troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of  lord  Fever- 
fliam,  the  general ;  when  he  was  furprized  to  hear  a 
great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with  the  moft  extra- 
vagant fymptoms  of  tumultuary  joy.  He  fuddenly  en- 
quired the  caufe,  and  was  told  by  Feverfham,  "  It  was 
u  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  foldiers  for  the  acquit- 
"  tal  of  the  bifhops."  "  Do  you  call  that  nothing?" 
replied  he,  "  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for  them." 

The  king  was  ftill  determined  to  rufh  forward  in  the 
fame  courfc,  in  which  he  was  already,  by  his  precipitate 
career,  fo  fatally  advanced.  Though  he  knew,  that 
every  order  of  men,  except  a  handful  of  catholics,  were 
enraged  at  his  pad  mcafurcs,  and  ftill  more  terrified  with 
the  future  profpect  ;  though  hefaw  that  the  fame  difcon- 
tcnts  had  reached  the  army,  his  folc  rcfourcc  during  the 
general  difaffection  :  Yet  was  he  incapable  of  changing 
his  mcafurcs,  or  even  of  remitting  his  violence  in  the 
jprofecution  of  them.     He  (truck  out  two  of  the  judges, 

Towel, 
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Powel  and  Holloway,  who  had  appeared  to  favour  the  CHAP, 
bifliops  :    He  iffued  orders  to  profecute  all  thofe  clergy-  s^-^f^j 
men,  who  had   not   read   his    declaration  ;  that  is,  the       i&SS. 
whole  church  of  England,  two  hundred  excepted  :    He 
fent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen-college,  to  elect  for  prefident,  in  the  room 
of  Parker,  lately  deceafed,  one  Giffbrd,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  titular  bifhop  of  Madura:  And  he  is  even 
faid  to  have  nominated   the  fame   perfon  to  the  fee  of 
Oxford.     So  great  an  infatuation  is  perhaps  an  object  of 
compaflion  rather  than  of  anger:  And  is  really  furprizing 
in  a  man,  who,  in  other  refpects,  was  not  deficient  in 
fenfe  and  accomplimments. 

A  few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bifliops,  an 

event  happened,  which,  in  the  king's  fentiments,  much 

overbalanced    all    the   mortifications,    received   on   that 

occafion.     The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was  io*  Jun* 

baptized  by  the  name  of  James.     This  bleffing  was  im-  Bljrt£^L 

patiently  longed  for,  not  only  by  the  king  and  queen,  Wales, 

but  by  all  the  zealous  catholics  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

They  faw,  that  the  king  was  paft  middle  age ;    and  that 

on  his  death  the  fucceffion  muft  devolve  to  the  prince  and 

princefs  of  Orange,  two  zealous  proteftants,  who  would 

foon  replace  every  thing  on  ancient  foundations.     Vows 

therefore  were  offered  at  every  fhrine  for  a  male  fucceffor : 

Pilgrimages  were  undertaken,  particularly  one  to  Loretto, 

by  the  dutchefs   of  Modena ;    and    fuccefs  was  chiefly 

attributed  to  that  pious  journey.     But  in  proportion  as 

this  event  was  agreeable  to  the  catholics,  it  encreafed  the 

difguft  of  the  proteftants,    by   depriving   them   of  that 

pleaung,  though  fomewhat  diftant  profpect,  in  which  at 

prefent  they  flattered  themfelves.     Calumny  even  went  fo 

far  as  to  afcribe  to  the  king  the  defign  of  impofing  on  the 

world  a  fuppofititious  child,  who  might  be  educated  in 

his  principles,  and  after  his  death  fupport  the  catholic 

religion 
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CHAP,  religion  in  his  dominions.     The  nation  almoft  univerfally 

LXXi 
!_,— —  .;  believed  him  capable,  from  bigotry,  of  committing  any 

1688.     crime ;    as  they  had   feen,  that,  from  like  motives,  he 

was  guilty  of  every  imprudence  :    And  the  affections  of 

nature,  they  thought,  would  be  eafily  facrificed  to  the 

fuperior  motive  of  propagating  a  catholic  and  orthodox 

faith.     The  prefent  occafion  was  not  the  firft,  when  that 

calumny  had    been   invented.      In   the  year   1682,  the 

queen,  then  dutchefs  of  York,  had  been  pregnant;  and 

rumours  were  fpread,  that  an  impoftor  would,  at  that 

time,  be  obtruded  upon  the  nation  :  But  happily,  the 

infant  proved  a  female,  and  thereby  fpared  the  party  all 

the  trouble  of  fupporting  their  improbable  fiiStion  9. 

o  This  ftory  is  taken  notice  of  in  a  weekly  paper,  the  Obfervator,  pub. 
lifted  at  that  very  time,  23d  of  Auguft,  1682.  Party  zeal  is  capable  cf 
fwallowing  the  moft  incredible  ftory  ;  but  it  is  furely  fingular,  that  the  fame 
calumny,  when  once  baffled,  mould  yet  be  renewed  with  fuch  fuccefs. 
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CHAP.    LXXI. 

Condubl  of  the  prince  of 'Orange— —He  forms  a  league 

againfi  France refufes  to  concur  with  the  king 

refolves  to  oppofe  the  king Is  applied  to 

by  the  Englifh Coalition  of  parties- Prince's 

preparations Offers  of  France  to  the  king 

rejected Suppofed  league  with  France Ge- 
neral difcontents — > — The  king  retratls  his  meafures 

Prince's  declaration The  prince  lands  in 

England General  commotion Defer tion  of 

the  army and  of  prince  George and  of  the 

princefs   Anne — ^— Kings,  conflcrnation and 

flight General  confufwn King  feized  at 

Fever/ham Second  efcape Kings  char  abler 

Convention  fummoned Settlement  of  Scot- 
land  Englijb   convention  meets Views  of 

the  parties Free  conference  between  the  hxmfes 

Commons  prevail Settlement  of  the  crown 

Manners  andfeiences. 

WHILE  every  motive,  civil  and  religious,  con- c  HAP. 
curred  to  alienate  from  the  king  ever}'  rank-and  ,    _  _  '  M 
denomination  of  men,  it  might   be   expe£ted>  that  his     »6ii. 
throne  would,  without  delay,  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight :    But  fuch  is  the  influence  of  eftablifhed  govern- 
ment: fo  averfe  are  men  from  beginning  hazardous  enter- 
prises  -,   that,  had  not  an  attack  been  made  from  abroad, 
affairs  might  long  have  remained  in  their  prefent  delicate 
Vol.  VIII.  T  fituation, 
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CHAP,  fituation,  and  Tames  might  at  laft  have  prevailed  in  his 

LXXI. 
\_L1-l-j_,  rafh,  and  ill  concerted  projects. 

Condua'of  TriE  prince  of  Orange,  ever  fince  his  marriage  with 
the  prince  the  lady  Mary,  had  maintained  a  very  prudent  conduct  ; 
agreeably  to  that  found  understanding,  with  which  he 
was  fo  eminently  endowed.  He  made  it  a  maxim  to 
concern  himfelf  very  little  in  Engiifh  affairs,  and  never 
by  any  meafure  to  difguft  any  of  the  factions,  or  give 
umbrage  to  the  prince,  who  filled  the  throne.  His  natu- 
ral inclination,  as  well  as  his  ifitercft,  led  him  to  employ 
himfelf  with  affiduous  induftry  in  the  tran factions  on  the 
continent,  and  to  oppofe  the  grandeur  of  the  French 
monarch,  againft  whom  he  had  long,  both  from  perfonal 
and  political  confiderations,  conceived  a  violent  animofity. 
By  this  conducl,  he  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
Engiifh  nation  :  But  as  he  crofTed  the  inclinations  of 
Charles,  who  fought  peace  by  compliance  with  France, 
lie  had  much  declined  in  the  favour  and  affections  of  that 
monarch. 

James  on  his  acceflion  found  it  fo  much  his  mterefr. 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  heir  apparent,  that  he 
fhowed  the  prince  fome  demonftrations  of  friendfhipj 
and  the  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  in  every 
inftance  of  duty  and  regard  towards  the  king.  On  Mon- 
mouth's invafion,  he  immediately  difpatched  over  fix 
regiments  of  Britim  troops,  which  were  in  the  Dutch 
fervice  ;  and  he  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  king's 
forces  againft  the  rebels.  How  little  foevcr  he  might 
approve  of  James's  admini Oration,  he  always  kept  a  total 
filence  on  the  fubjccl:,  and  gave  no  countenance  to  thofe 
tkfeontents,  which  were  propagated  with  fuch  induftry 
throughout  the  nation. 

It  was  from  the  application  of  James  himfelf. 
tfic  prince  firft  openly  :ook  any  part  in  Engiifh  affairs. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding;  the  lofty  ideas,  which    the    king  had  C  h  a  p. 

entertained  of  his  prerogative,  he  found,  that  the  edicts,  , . ^ 

emitted  from  it,  ftiil  wanted  much  of  the  authority  of  »6S8. 
laws,  and  that  the  continuance  of  them  might  in  the 
iffue  become  dangerous,  both  to  himfelfand  to  the  catho- 
lics, whom  he  defired  to  favour.  An  act  of  parliament 
alone  could  en'fure  the  indulgence  or  toleration,  which  he 
had  laboured  to  eftablifh ;  and  he  hoped,  that,  if  the 
prince  would  declare  in  favour  of  that  fcheme,  the  mem- 
bers, who  had  hitherto  refifted  all  his  own  applications, 
Would  at  laft  be  prevailed  with  to  adopt  it.  The  confent, 
therefore,  of  the  prince  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes 
and  of  the  teft  was  ftrongly  folicited  by  the  king ;  and  in 
order  to  engage  him  to  agree  to  that  meafure,  hopes  were 
given  p,  that  England  would  fecond  him  in  all  thofe 
enterprizes,  which  his  active  and  extenfive  genius  had 
with  fuch  fuccefs  planned  on  the  continent.  He  was  at 
this  time  the  center  of  all  the  negotiations  of  Chriften- 
dom. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  prince  He  forms 
well  knew,  were  enraged  by  the  repeated  injuries,  which  a  *^c 
they  had  fuffered  from  the  ambition  of  Lewis,  and  full  *'«nce. 
more,  by  the  frequent  infults,  which  his  pride  had  made 
them   undergo.     He   was  apprized    of  the  influence  of 
thefe  monarchs  ever  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  : 
He  had  himfelf  acquired  great  authority  with  the  pro- 
teftants  :    And  he  formed  a  project  of  uniting  Europe  in 
one  general  league  againft  the  encroachments  of  France, 
which  feemed  fo  nearly  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependance  of  all  its  neighbours. 

No  characters  are  more  incompatible  than  thofe  of  a 
conqueror  and  a  perfecutor ;  and  Lewis  foon  found, 
that,  befides  his  weakening  France  by  the  banifhment  of 

P  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  711.     D'Avaux,  15th  of  Apri!,  168S. 

T  2  fo 
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C  H  A  P.  f0  manyufeful  fubiects,  the  refugees  had  enflamed  all  the 

LXXI.  J  J       .  , 

1__  ./  proteftant  nations  againft  him,  and  had  raifed  him  cnc- 

i683.      mies,  who,  in  defence  of  their  religion  as  well"  as  liberty, 

were  obftin-ately  refolded'  to  oppofe   his   progrefs.     The 

city  of  Amfterda'rn  and  other  towns  in  Holland',  which  had 

before  fallen  into  a  deperidance  on  France,  being  terrified 

with  the  accounts,  which  they  every  moment  received, 

of  the  furious  perfecutions  againft:  the  Hugonofe,   had 

rrow  dropped  all   domeftic  faction,  and  had  entered  into 

an  entire  confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange  i.      The 

proteftant  princes  of  the  empire  had  formed  a  feparate 

league  at  Magdebourg  for  the  defence  of  their  religion. 

The  Englifh  were  anew  enraged  at  the  blind  bigotry  of 

their  forereign,  and  were  difpofed  to  embrace  the  mofr 

defperate  refolutions  agarnfr.  him.      From  a  view  of  the 

ftate   of   Europe   during    this    period,    it  appears,    that 

Lewis,  befides  fullying  an  illuftrious  reign,  had  wantonly 

by  this  persecution  raifed  invincible  barriers  to  his  arms, 

which  otherwife  it  had  been  difficult,  if  not  impoflibl'e, 

to  rcfifh 

The  prirtce  cf  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of 
all  thefe  advantages.  By  his  intrigues  and  influence 
there  was  formed  at  Augfbourg  a  league,  in  which  the 
whole  empire  united  for  its  defence  againft  the  French 
monarch.  Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the 
alliance.  The  acceflion  of  Savoy  was  afterwards  ob- 
tained. Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed  to  favour  the  fame 
caufe.  But  though  thefe  numerous  ftates  compofed  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  the  league  was  ftill  deemed  im- 
perfect and  unequal  to  its  end  ;  fo  long  as  England 
maintained  that  neutrality,  in  which  fhc  had  hitherto 
perfevcred, 

n  D'Avaux,  24th  of  July,  1681;  10th  of  June,  15th  cf  OQobcr,  nth 
ef  >iov5jnber,  16$?  3  vol.  iv.  p.  30^ 

James, 
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James,  though  more  prone  to  bigotry,  was  more  fen-  Q  H  a  P* 

fible  to  his  own  and  to  national  honour  than  his  brother ;  , „ a 

and  had  he  not  been  retrained  by  the  former  motive,  he  *&+-  ' 
would  have  maintained  with  more  (pint  the  intereft  and 
independance  of  his  kingdoms.  When  a  profpect,  there- 
fore, appeared  of  effecting  his  religious  fchemss  by-'cp- 
poiing  the  progrefs  of  France,  he  was  not  averie  to  thai 
meafure;  and  he  gave  his  fon-in-law  room  t©  hope, 
that,  by  concurring  witn  his  views  in  England,  he  might 
prevail  with  him  to  fecond  thofe  projects,  which  the 
orince  was  fo  ambitious  of  promoting. 

A  more  tempting  offer  could  not  be  made  to  a  pcrfon  ifcfufes  to 
of  his  enterprizins;  character:    Eut  the  objections  .to  that  \on'".T  w,tfe 

r  °  J  rbekinj. 

meafiare,  upon  deliberation,,  appeared  f»  him  infuperable. 
The  Hng,  he  obferved,  had  incurred  the  hatred  -of  his 
own  fubjects :  Great  apprchcnficns  were  entertained  of 
his  defigns  :  The  only  refource,  which  the  nation  faw, 
was  in  the  future  fucccifton  of  the  prince  and  princefs  : 
Should  be  concur  in  thofe  dreaded  meafures,  he  fliould. 
tiraw  ou.  hknfelf  all  the  odium,  under  which  the  king 
laboured  :  The  nation  might  even  refute:  t,o  bear  the 
expence  of  ailiances8  which  would  in  that  cafe  become  lb 
fufpicious :  A-nd  he  might  himfelf  incur  danger  of  lohng 
a  fucceflion,  which  was  awaiting  him,  and  which  the 
egregious  indifcretion  of  the  king  fecmed  even  to  give 
him  hopes  of  reaping,  before  if  fhould  devolve  to  hitfi  by 
the  courfe  o£  nature-  The  prince,  therefore^  would  go 
no  farther  than  to  promife  his  confent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  features.,  by  which  the  nonconforming  as  well  as 
catholics  were  expofed  to  punifhment:  The  teffc  he 
eftecmed  a  fecurity  abfciutely  requifite  for  the  cftabj ifhe4 
religion. 

The  king  did  not  remam  fttisfied  with  a  £ngle  triaL 
There  was  one  Sea  art,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  who  had  been' 
•banifhed  for  pretended  treafonable  practices  ;  but  who  hai 
,?fterwards  obtaiaed  a  pardon,  and  had  been  recalled^    By 

T  3  *• 
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c    HAP.  the  king's  directions,  Stuart  wrote  feveral  letters  to  pen- 

LXXI.  '    ' 

v-.— v—^  fi  )nary  Fagel,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaint- 

J0,i  '  ance  in  Holland  ;  and  betides  urging  all  the  motives  for 
an  unlimited  toleration,  he  defired,  that  his  reafons 
fhould,  in  the  king's  name,  be  communicated  to  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange.  Fagel  during  a  long 
time  made  no  reply  ;  but  finding,  that  his  filence  was 
conftrued  into  an  afibnt,  he  at  laft  exprefled  his  own  fen- 
timents  and  thofe  of  their  HighnefTes.  He  faid,  that  it 
was  their  fixed  opinion,  that  no  man,  merely  becaufe  he 
differed  from  the  eftablifhed  faith,  fhould  ever,  while  he 
remained  a  peaceable  fubjeel,  be  expofed  to  any  punifh- 
ment  or  even  vexation.  That  the  prince  and  princefs 
gave  heartily  their  confent  for  repealing  legally  all  the 
penal  ftatutes,  as  well  thofe  which  had  been  enacted 
againft  the  catholics  as  againft  the  proteftant  noncon- 
forming ;  and  would  concur  with  the  king  in  any  meafure 
for  that  purpofe.  That  the  teft  was  not  to  be  confidered 
as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the  profefTors  of  any  religion, 
but  as  a  fecurity  provided  for  the  eftablifhed  worfhip. 
That  it  was  no  punifhment  on  men  to  be  excluded  from 
public  offices,  and  to  live  peaceably  on  their  own  revenues 
or  induftry.  That  even  in  the  United  Provinces,  which 
were  fo  often  cited  as  models  of  toleration,  though  all 
fects  were  admitted,  yet  civil  offices  were  enjoyed  by  the 
prorcfibrs  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  alone.  That  mili- 
tary commands,  indeed,  were  fometimes  beftowed  on 
catholics ;  but  as  they  were  conferred  with  great  pre- 
caution, and  ftill  lay  under  the  controul  of  the  magiftrate, 
they  could  give  no  juft  reafon  for  umbrage.  And  that 
their  HighnefTes,  however  defirous  of  gratifying  the  king, 
and  of  endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  render  his. 
reign  peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any  mea- 
fure, which  would  expofe  their  religion  to  fuch  imminent 
danger. 

JVyEN   this  letter  was  publifhcd,  as  it  foon  was,  it 
infpired  great  courage  into  the  protcfiants  of  all  denomi- 
nations, 
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nations,  and  ferved  to  keep  them  united  in  their  oppofition  c  "X^.P 

to  the  encroachments  of  the  catholics.     On  the  other  u— -v-— » 

hand,  the   king,  who   was   not   content   with  a  fimple      l6S8« 

toleration  for  his  own  religion,  but  was  refolved,  that  it 

fhould  enjoy  great  credit,  if  not  an  abfolute  fuperiority, 

was  extremely  difgufted,  and  took  every  occafion  to  ex- 

prefs  his  difpleafure,  as  well  againft  the  prince  of  Orange 

as  the  United  Provinces.     He  gave  the  Algerine  pyrates, 

who  preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a  reception  in  his  harbours, 

and  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their  prizes.      He  revived  fome 

complaints  of  the  Eaft  India  company  with  regard  to  the 

affair  of  Bantam  r.     He  required  the  fix  Britifh  regiments 

in  the  Dutch  fervice  to  be  fent  over.     He  began  to  put 

his  navy  in  a  formidable  conditien.     And  from  all  his 

movements,    the   Hollanders   entertained    apprehenfions, 

that  he  fought  only  an  occafion  and  pretence  for  making 

war  upon  them. 

The  prince  in  his  turn  refolved  to  pufh  affairs  with  Refo!ve$t0 
more  vigour,  and  to  preferve  all  the  Englifh  proteftants  j^!^ '  e 
in  his  interefts,  as  well  as  maintain  them  firm  in  their 
prefent  union  againft  the  catholics.     He  knew,  that  men 
of  education  in  England  were,  many  of  them,  retained 
in  their  religion  more  by  honour  than  by  principle 5 ;  and 
that,  though  every  one  was  afhamed  to  be  the  firft  pro- 
felyte,  yet,  if  the  example  were  once  fet  by  fome  eminent 
perfons,  intereft  would  every  day  make  confiderable  con- 
verfions  to  a  communion,  which  was  fo  zealoufly  encou- 
raged by  the  .fovereign.     Dykvelt  therefore  was  fent  over 
as  envoy  to  England  ;    and  the  prince  gave  him  inftruc-  • 
tions,  befides  publicly  remonftrating  with  the  king  on  his 
conduct  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  apply  in  his  name, 
after  a  proper  manner,  to  every  feci:  and  denomination. 
To  the  church  party  he  fent  ami  ranees  of  favour  and 
regard,  and  protefted,  that  his  education  in  Holland  had 
no  wife    prejudiced  him   againft   epifcopal  government. 

'  D'Avaux,  iifl  of  January,  J6S7,  s  Barnet. 

'  T  4  The 
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LXXI  ^e  nonconformiils  he  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
WV^  fallacious  carefTes  of  a  popifh  court,  but  to  wait  patt- 
l68S*  cntly,  till,  in  the  maturity  of  time,  laws,  enacted  by 
proteflants,  fhould  give  them  that  toleration,  which,  with 
fo  much  reafon,  thfty  had  long  claimed  and  demanded. 
Dykvelt  executed  his  commiffion  with  fuch  dexterity, 
that  all  orders  of  men  carl  their  eyes  towards  Holland, 
and  expected  thence  a  deliverance  from  thofe  dangers, 
with  which  their  religion  and  liberty  were  fo  nearly 
threatened. 

Is  applied  to      Many   of  the   moil  confiderable   perfons,    both   m 
jjfl.  church  and  (late,  made  fecret  applications  to  Dykvelt, 

and  through  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Admiral 
Herbert  too,  though  a  man  of  great  expence,  and 
feemingly  of  little  religion,  had  thrown  up  his  em- 
ployments, and  had  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
allured  the  prince  of  the  difaffedtion  of  the  feamen,  by 
whom  that  admiral  was  extremely  beloved.  Admiral 
RufTel,  coufin  german  to  the  unfortunate  lord  of  that 
name,  palfed  frequently  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  kept  the  communication  open  with  all  the  great  men 
of  the  proteftant  party.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Al- 
gernon, and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came  over 
m  under  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters  at  Spaw,  and  con- 

veyed ftill  ftronger  afTurances  of  an  ur.iveml  combination 
againft  the  mcafurcs  of  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fan 
of  the  earl  of  Danby,  being  matter  of  a  frigate,  made 
feveral  voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the 
nobility  tenders  of  duty,  and  even  cor.fidcrable  funis  of 
money c,  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

There  remained,  however,  fomc  rcafons,  which  re- 
tained all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  them  from  breaking 
out  into  immediate  hoftility.  The  prince,  on  the  one 
nand,  was.  afraid  of  hazarding,  by  violent  mcafurcs,  in 

«  D'Aviuv,  utb  tad   S4th    of  September,    Sih   and    15th   of  C^.cber, 

inherit^ 
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inheritance,  which  the  laws  enfured  to  the  princefs  j  and  CHAP. 
the  Englifh  proteftants,    on  the  other  hand,    from  the  i_.-  -  '__} 
profpect  of  her  fucceflion,  ftill  entertained  hopes  of  ob-      lfi2S. 
taining  at  laft  a  peaceable  and  a  fafeiedrefs  of  all  their 
grievances.     But  when  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king,  both 
the  prince  and  the  Engltfh  nation  were  reduced  to  defpair, 
and  faw  no  refource  bttt  in  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
interefh.     And  thus  the  event,  which  James  had  fo  long 
made  the  object  of  his  moft   ardent  prayers,  and  from 
which  he  expected  the  firm  eftablifliment  of  his  throne, 
proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  ruin  and  downfall. 

Zuylestein,  who  had  been  fent  over  to  congratulate 
the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  fon,  brought  back  to  the 
prince  formal  invitations  from  moft  of  the  great  men  in 
England,  to  affifr.  them,  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of 
their  laws  and  liberty.     The  bifhop  of  London,  the  earls 
of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonfhire,  Dorfet,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  lords  Lovelace,  Delamere,  Paulet,  Eland, 
Mr.  Hambden,    Powle,  Lefter,   befides   many   eminent 
citizens  of  London  ;  all  thefe  perfons,  though  of  oppo- 
fite  parties,  concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  prince.  Coalition  of 
The  whigs,  fuitably  to  their  ancient  principles  of  liberty,  Parries* 
which  had  led  them  to  attempt  the  exclufion  bill,  eafily 
agreed  to  oppofe  a   king,    whofe  conduct  had  juftitied 
whatever  his  worft  enemies  had  prognofticated  concernino- 
his  fucceffion.     The  tories  and  the  church  party,  finding 
their  paft  fervices  forgotten,  their  rights  invaded,  their 
religion   threatened,  agreed  to  drop   for   the  prefent  all 
over-itrained  doctrines  of  fubmiffion,  and  attend  to  the 
great  and  powerful  dictates  of  nature.  The  nonconforming, 
dreading  the  careffes  of  known  and  inveterate  enemies, 
deemed  the  offers  of  toleration  more  fecure  from  a  prince 
educated   in    thofe   principles,    and   accuftomed  to  that 
practice.     And  thus  all  faction  was  for  a  time  laid  afleep 
in  England  ;  and  rival  parties,  forgetting  their  animofity, 
had  fecretly  concurred  in  a  defign  of  renTting  their  un- 
happy 
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CHAP.  happy  and  mifguidcd  fovereign.  The  ear}  of  Shrewsbury, 
±^-^~~*j  who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  defecting,  at  this 
f$fg,  time,  the  catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, left  his  regiment,  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  forty 
thoufand  pqunds,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  fvvord  and 
purfe  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Lord  Wharton,  not- 
withstanding his  age  and  infirmities,  had  taken  a  journey 
for  the  fame  purpose.  Lord  Mordaunt  was  at  the  Hague, 
and  pufhed  en  the  enterprize  with  that  ardent  and  cou- 
rageous fpirit,  for  which  lie  was  fa  eminent.  Even 
Sunderland.,  the  king's  favourite  minifter,  is  believed  to 
have  entered  into  a  correfpondence  wit!)  the  prince  ;  and 
at  the  expence  of  his  own  honour  and  his  mailer's  in- 
tereft,  to  have  fecretly  favoured  a  caufe,  which  he  fore- 
fax,  was  likely  foon  to  predominate  u. 

The  prince  was  eafily  engaged  to  yield  to  the  appli- 
cations of  the  Engl  iff],  and  to  embrace  the  defence  of  a 
nation,  which,  during  its  prefent  fears  and  diftrefTes, 
regarded  him  as  its  fole  protector.  The  great  object  of 
his  ambition  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  confederate 
army,  and  by  his  valour  to  avenge  the  injuries,  which  he 
himfelf,  his  country,  and  his  allies,  had  fuflained  from 
the  haughty  Lewis.  But  while  England  remained  under 
the  prefent  government,  he  defpaired  of  ever  forming  a 
league,  which  would  be  able,  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  to  make  oppofition  againft  that  powerful  monarch. 
The  tycs  of  affinitv  could  not  be  (uppofed  to  have  great 
influence  over  a  per  for.  of  the  prince's  rank  and  temper; 
much  more,  as  he  knew,  that  they  were  at  full  unwil- 
lingly contracted  by  the  king,  and  had  never  fincc  been 
cultivated  by  any  dlenbial  favours  or  good  offices.  Or 
fhould  any  reproach  remain  upon  him  for  violating  the 
duties  of  private  life;    the  glory  of  delivering  opprefled 

u  D'Avanx  was  always  of  that  opinion.  See  his  negotiations  6;h  and 
10th  of  May,  18  h,  27th  of  September,  2vl  of  November,  1688.  On  the 
^hole,  tha:  opinion  is  :h»  mo.1  probable, 

nations 
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flattens  would,  he  hoped,  be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reafqn- c  H  A  p« 

able  men,  to  make  ample  compenfation.      He  could  not  >_-^ — ^j 

well   expect,  on  the  commencement  of  his  enterprize,      *6S8. 

that  it  would  lead  him  to  mount  the  throne  of  England  : 

But  he  undoubtedly  forefaw,  that  its  fuccefs  would  efta- 

blifh  hjs  authority  in  that  kingdom.     And  fo  egregious 

was  James's  temerity,  that  there  was  no  advantage,  fo 

great  or  obvious,  which  that  prince's  indifcretion  might 

pot  afford  his  enemies. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  life, 

Was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  fituations,  in  which  he  was 

placed.     He  faved  his  own  country  from  ruin,  hereftore4 

the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  he  fupported  the  general 

independency  of  Europe.     And  thus,  though  his  virtue, 

it  is  confeiTcd,  be  not  the  pureft,  which  we  meet  with  in 

hiftory,  it  will  be   difficult  to  find  any   perfon,  whofe 

actions  and  conduct  have  contributed  more  eminently  to 

the  general  interefts  of  fociety  and  of  mankind. 

The  time,  when  the  prince  entered  on  his  enterprize,  D  .     , 
1  r         3  Prince  3 

was  well  chofen ;  as  the  people  were  then  ir\  the  higheft  prepa- 
ferment,  on  account  of  the  infult,  which  the  imprifon- 
ment  and  trial  of  the  bifliops  had  put  upon  the  church, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  proteftants  of  the  nation.  His 
method  of  conducting  his  preparations  was  no  lefs  wife 
and  politic.  Under  other  pretences  he  had  beforehand 
made  confiderabie  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  navy  ;  and 
the  mips  were  at  that  time  lying  in  harbour.  Some 
additional  troops  were  alfo  levied  ;  and  fums  of  money, 
raifed  for  other  purpofes,  were  diverted  by  the  prince  to 
the  ufe  of  this  expedition.  The  States  had  given  him 
their  entire  confidence  ;  and  partly  from  terror  of  the 
power  of  France,  partly  from  difguft  at  fome  reftraints 
laid  on  their  commerce  in  that  kingdom,  were  fenfible 
how  neceffary  fuccefs  in  this  enterprize  was  become  to 
{heir   domeflic  happinefs   and  fecurity.      Many  of  the 

neigh- 
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°LXja  P*  neighb°m'ing  Princes  regarded  him  as  their  guardian  and 
V— n^*-J  protector,  and  were  guided  by  him  in  all  their  cpunfels. 
He  held  conferences  with  Caftanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands,  with  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Saxony,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hefie-CafTel,  and 
with  the  whole  houfe  of  Lunenbourg.  It  was  agreed, 
that  thefe  princes  mould  replace  the  troops  employed 
againfl  England,  and  mould  protect  the  United  Provinces 
during  the  abfence  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Their 
forces  were  already  on  their  march  for  that  purpofe  :  A 
confiderable  encampment  of  the  Dutch  army  was  formed 
at  Nimeguen :  Every  place  was  in  movement  j  and 
though  the  roots  of  this  confpiracy  reached  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  ether,  fo  fecret  were  the  prince's  coun- 
fels,  and  fo  fortunate  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  that  he 
could  ftill  cover  his  preparations  under  other  pretences ; 
and  little  fufpicion  was  entertained  of  his  real  inten- 
tions. 

The  king  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of 
Augfbourg,  had  refolved  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow  againft 
the  allies ;  and  having  fought  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor 
and  the  elector  Palatine,  he  had  invaded  Germany  with  a 
great  army,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Philipfbourg.  The 
elector  of  Cologne,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Liege  and 
Munfrer,  and  whofe  territories  almoft  entirely  furrounded 
the  United  Provinces,  had  died  about  this  time;  and  the 
candidates  for  that  rich  fucccflion  were  prince  Clement  of 
Bavaria,  fupportcd  by  the  houfe  of  Auitria,  and  the  car- 
dinal of  Furftcmberg,  a  prelate  dependant  on  France, 
The  pop^  who  favoured  the  allies,  was  able  to  throw 
the  balance  between  the  parties,  and  prince  Clement  was 
chofen  ;  a  circumftance  which  contributed  extremely  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  States.  But  as  the  cardinal  kept 
pofTefiion  of  many  of  the  fortrefTes,  and  had  applied  to 
Fa^xce   for   fuccour,  the    neighbouring   territoj 

full 
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full  of  troops  ;  and  by  this  means  the  preparations  of  the  chap. 

Dutch  and  their  allies  feemed  intended  merely  for  their , 1,^_1^ 

own  defence  againft  the  different  enterprizes  of  Lewis.  1688. 

All  the  artifices,  however,  of  the  prince  could  not 
entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  fagacity  of 
the  French  court.  D'Avaux,  Lewis's  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  had  been  able,  by  a  comparifon  of  circumftances, 
to  trace  the  purpofes  of  the  preparations  in  Holland  ;  and 
he  inftantly  informed  his  matter  of  the  difcovery;  Lewis 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  James ;  and  accompanied  offers  of 
the  information  with  an  important  offer.  He  was  willing  th*  &„!? 
to  join  a  fquadron  of  French  fhips  to  the  Englifh  fleet ; 
and  to  fend  over  any  number  of  troops,  which  James 
fhould  judge  requifite  for  his  fecurity.  When  this  pro- 
pofal  was  rejected,  he  again  offered  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Philipfbourg,  to  march  his  army  into  the  Netherlands, 
and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detain  the  Dutch  forces 
in  their  own  country.  This  propofal  met  with  no  better 
reception. 

James  was  not,  as  yet,  entirely  convinced,  that  his  Rejeaed, 
fon  in  law  intended  an  invafion  upon  England.  Fully 
perfuaded,  himfelf,  of  the  facrednefs  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, he  fancied,  that  a  like  belief  had  made  deep  impref- 
fion  on  his  fubjefts ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  difcontent  which  broke  out  every  Where, 
fuch  an  univerfal  combination  in  rebellion  appeared  to 
him  no  wife  credible.  His  army,  in  which  he  trufted, 
and  which  he  had  confiderably  augmented,  would  be 
eafily  able,  he  thought,  to  repel  foreign  force,  and  to 
fupprefs  any  fedition  among  the  populace.  A  fmall 
number  of  French  troops,  joined  to  thefe,  might  tend 
only  to  breed  difcontent  3  and  afford  them  a  pretence  for 
mutinying  againft  foreigners,  fo  much  feared  and  hated 
by  the  nation.  A  great  body  of  auxiliaries  might  indeed 
fecure  him  both  againft  an  invafion  from  Holland,  and 

againft 
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CHAP,  againft  the  rebellion  of  his  own  fubjccb ;    but  would  be 

hXXi. 
y_      -'_}  able  afterwards  to  reduce  him  to  dependance,  and  render 

z68S.  his  authority  entirely  precarious.  Even  the  French  in- 
vafion  of  the  Low  Countries  might  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences ;  and  would  fufEce,  in  thefe 
jealous  times,  to  revive  the  old  fufpicion  of  a  combination 
againft  Holland,  and  againft  the  proteftant  religion  ;  a 
fufpicion,  which  had  already  produced  fuch  difcontents  in 
England.  Thefe  were  the  views  fuggefted  by  Sunder- 
land ;  and  it  muft  be  confefted,  that  the  reafons,  on 
which  they  were  founded,  were  fufRciently  plaufible  j  as 
indeed  the  fituation,  to  which  the  king  had  reduced  him- 
felf,  was*  to  the  laft  degree,  delicate  and  perplexing. 

Still  Lewis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and 
ally,  whofe  interefts  he  regarded  as  clofely  connected 
with  his  own.  By  the  fuggeftion  of  Slcelton,  the  king's 
minifter  at  Paris,  orders  were  fent  to  D'Avaux  to  remon- 
ftrate  with  the  States  in  Lewis's  name  againft  thofe  pre- 
parations, which  they  were  making  to  invade  England. 
The  ftri£r,  amity,  faid  the  French  minifter,  which  fubfifts 
between  the  two  monarchs  will  make  Lewis  regard  every 
attempt  againft  his  ally  as  an  act  of  hoftility  againft  him- 
felf.  This  remonftrance  had-  a  bad  efFecr,  and  put  the 
States  in  a  flame.  What  is  this  alliance,  they  afked, 
between  France  and  England,  which  has  been  fo  care- 
fully concealed  from  us?  Is  it  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  former ;  meant  for  our  deftruilion  and  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  proteftant  religion  ?  If  fo,  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  provide  for  our  own  defence,  and  to  anticipate 
thofe  projects,  which  are  forming  againft  us. 

Even  James  was  difpleafed  with  this  officious  flop 
taken  by  Lewis  for  his  fervice.  He  was  not  reduced,  he 
laid,  to  the  condition  of  the  cardinal  of  Furftemberg, 
and  obliged  to  feck  the  protection  of  France.  He  re- 
called Skclton,  and  threw  him   into  the  Tower  for  his 

rafh 
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f-afh  conduct.     He  folemnly  difavowed   D'Avaux's  me-  CHAP. 

LXX1. 

morial ;  and  protefted,  that  no  alliance  fubfiftcd  between  '_  — t—  j 
him  and  Lewis,  but  what  was  public  and  known  to  all  l6SS* 
the  world.  The  States,  however,  fti'l  affected  to  appear 
incredulous  on  that  head  x  ;  and  the  Engllfli,  prepoiTefled 
againfl:  their  fovereign,  firmly  believed,  that  he  had  con- 
certed a  project  with  Lewis  for  their  entire  fubjeclion. 
Portfmouth,  it  was  faid,  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  ambitious  monarch  :  England  was  to  be  filled  with 
French  and  Irifh  troops  :  And  every  man,  who  refufed 
to  embrace  the  Romifh  fuperfrition,  was  by-thefe  bigoted 
princes  devoted  to  certain  deftruction. 

These  fuggeftions  were  every  where  ipread  abroad, 
and  tended  to  augment  the  difcontents,  of  which  both 
the  fleet  and  army,  as  well  as  the  peopls,  betrayed  every 
day  the  moil  evident  fymptoms^  The  fleet  had  begun  to 
mutiny  ;  becaufe  Stricland,  the  admiral,  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic, introduced  the  mafs  aboard  his  fhip,  and  difmhTed 
the  proteftant  chaplain.  It  was  with  feme  difficulty  the 
feamen  could  be  r.ppeafed ;  and  they  flill  perfifted  in  de- 
claring, that  they  would  not  fight  againft  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  called  friends  and  brethren ;  but  would  wil- 
lingly give  battle  to  the  French,  whom  they  regarded  as 
national  enemies.  The  king  had  intended  to  augment  his 
army  with  Irifh  recruits,  and  he  refoived  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  the  regiment  of  the  duke  of  Berwic,  his 
natural  fon ;  but  Beaumont,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
refufed  to  admit  them  ;  and  to  this  oppofition  five  captains 
fteadily  adhered.  They  were  all  cafhiered  ;  and  had  not 
the  difcontents  of  the  army  on  this  occafion  become  very 

»  That  there  really  was  no  new  alliance  formed  betwixt  France  and  Eng* 
land  appears  both  from  Sunderland's  apology,  and  from  D'Avaux's  negoti- 
ations, lately  published :  See  vol.  iv.  p<  18.  Eng.  tranflation,  27th  of 
September,  1687.  16th  of  March,  6th  of  May,  10th  of  Auguft,  id,  23d, 
and  24th  of  September,  5th  and  7th  of  October,  nth  of  November, 
l63S. 

appa- 
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chap,  apparent,  it  was  refolved  to  have  punifhed  thofe  officer* 

L.XXI. 

v^— ,—  _j  ror  mutiny. 

The  king  made  a  trial  of  the  difpofitions  of  his  army, 
in  a  manner  ftill  more  undifguifed.  Finding  oppofitiou 
from  all  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  orders  of  the  kingdom, 
he  refolved  to  appeal  to  the  military,  who,  if  unanimous, 
were  able  alone  to  ferve  all  his  purpofes,  and  to  enforce 
univerfal  obedience.  His  intention  was  to  engage  all  the 
regiments,  one  after  another,  to  give  their  confent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  teft  and  penal  ftatutes ;  and  accordingly, 
the  major  of  Litchfield's  drew  out  the  battallion  before 
the  king,  and  told  them,  that  they  were  required  either 
to  enter  into  his  majefty's  views  in  thefe  particulars,  or  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  James  was  furprifed  to  find,  that, 
two  captains  and  a  few  pepifh  foldiers  excepted,  the 
whole  battallion  immediately  embraced  the  latter  part  of 
the  alternative.  For  fome  time,  he  remained  fpeechlefsj 
but  having  recovered  from  his  aftonifhment,  he  com- 
manded them  to  take  up  their  arms  ;  adding  with  a  fullen, 
difcontented  air,  "  That  for  the  future,  he  would  not  do 
?  them  the  honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation." 

While  the  king  was  difmayed  with  thefe  fymptoms  of 
general  difaffeclion,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  marquef? 

23d  Sept.  of  Albeville,  his  miniftcr  at  the  Hague  ;  which  informed 
him  with  certainty,  that  he  was  foon  to  look  for  a  power- 
ful invafion  from  Holland,  and  that  penfionary  Fagel  had 
at  laft  acknowledged,  that  the  fcope  of  all  the  Dutch 
naval  preparations  was  to  tranfport  forces  into  England. 
Though  James  could  reafonably  expcc~f.  no  other  intel- 
ligence, he  was  aftonifhed  at  the  news:  He  grew  pale, 
and  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand  :  His  eyes  were 
now  opened,  and  he  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  3 
frightful  precipice,  which  his  deluiions  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed from  him.  His  miniftcrs  and  counfdlors,  equally 
ailoniflicd,  few  no  refourcc  but  in  a  fudden  and  precipitate 

ictiac- 
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Fetra&ation  of  all  thofe  fatal  meafures,  by  which  he  had  CHAP. 

•  LXXI. 

created  to  himfclf  (o  many  enemies,    foreign  and   do-  i_    -„--'_/ 

mefHc.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  offered  to  l688« 
enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  common  fecurity  : 
He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  the  deputy-lieutenants  The  king 
and  juftices,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  commiffions  ^"^  'ia 
for  their  adherence  to  the  teft  and  the  penal  laws  :  He 
reflored  the  charters  of  London  and  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions :  He  annulled  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commif- 
fion  :  He  took  off  the  bifhop  of  London's  fufpenfion  : 
He  re- inflated  the  expelled  prefident  and  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen college  :  And  he  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe 
bifhops,  whom  he  had  fo  lately  profecuted  and  infulted. 
All  thefe  meafures  were  regarded  as  fymptoms  of  fear, 
not  of  repentance.  The  bifhops,  inftead  of  promifing 
fuccour,  or  fuggefting  comfort,  recapitulated  to  him  all 
the  instances  of  his  mal-adminiftration,  and  advifed  him, 
thenceforwards  to  follow  more  falutary  counfel.  And  as 
intelligence  arrived  of  a  great  difafter,  which  had  befallen 
the  Dutch  fleet,  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  the  king 
recalled,  for  fome  time,  the  conceffions,  which  he  had 
made  to  Magdalen  college  :  A  bad  fign  of  his  fincerity 
in  his  other  conceifions.  Nay,  fo  prevalent  were  his 
unfortunate  prepofieilions,  that,  amidft  all  his  prefent 
diftielTcs,  he  could  not  forbear,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
young  prince,  appointing  the  pope  to  be  one  of  the  god- 
fathers. 

The  report,  that  a  fuppofititious  child  was  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  fpread,  and  greedily 
received,  before  the  prince  of  Wales's  birth  :  But  the 
king,  who,  without  feeming  to  take  notice  of  the  mat- 
ter, migly  eafily  have  quafhed  that  ridiculous  rumour, 
had,  from  an  ill-timed  haughtinefs,  totally  neglecled  it. 
He  difdained,  he  faid,  to  fatisfy  thofe,  who  could  deem 
him  capable  of  fo  bafe  and  villainou;  an  action.     Find- 
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c  Jl^j  P"  iRg  that  the  calumny  {till  gained  ground,  and  had  made 
\__  -.—  «  deep  impreiTion  on  his  fubjecls,  he  was  now  obliged  to 
168S.  fabrnit  to  the  mortifying  talk  of  afecrtaining  the  reality 
of  that  birth.  Though  no  particular  attention  had  been 
beforehand  given  to  enfure  proof,  the  eyidence,  both  of 
the  queen's  pregnancy  and  delivery  was  rendered  undif- 
putable  j  and  fo  much  the  more,  as  no  argument  or 
proof  of  any  importance,  nothing  but  popular  rumour 
and  furmize,  could  be  thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale. 

prince's  de-       Meanwhile,  the  prince  of  Orange's  declaration  was 
difperfed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation.    All  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were  there 
enumerated  :  The  difpenfing  and  fufpending  power  ;  the 
court  of  ccclcfiafrical  commiffion ;  the  filling  of  all  of- 
fices  with  catholics,  and   the  raifing  of  a  jefuit  to  be 
privy-counfellor ;  the  open  encouragement  given  to  po- 
perv,  by  building  every  where  churches,   colleges,  and 
feminaries  for  that  feci:   the  difplacing  of  judges,  if  they 
refufed  to  give  fentence  according  to  orders  received  from 
court ;  the  annulling  of  the  charters  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions, and   the  fubjecting  of  elections   to  arbitrary   will 
and   pleafure  ;   the  treating  of  petitions,  even   the  moft 
niodell,  and  from  perfons  oi  the  higheft  rank,  as  crimi- 
nal   and    feditious  j    the  committing  of  the   whole  au- 
thority of  Ireland,  civil  and  military,   into  the  hands  of 
pap  ids  ;  the  affuming  of  an  ablblute  power  over  the  re- 
ligion and  laws  of  Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that 
kingdom  an  obedience  without  referve  ;  and  the  violent 
preiumptions    againft    the    legitimacy    of   the   prince   of 
Wales.     In   order  to   redrefs    all    thefe    grievances,   the 
prince  faid,  that  he  intended  to  come  ovcf  to  England 
with  an  armed  force,  which  might  prote.fi  him  from  the 
king's  evil  counfellors  :  And  that   his   fo!e  aim   was  to 
have  a  legal  and  fixe  parliament  fummoned,  who  might 
provide  for  the   fafety  and  liberty  of  the  nation,  as  well 

as 
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as  examine  the  proofs  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  legiti-  c  ha  p. 
macy.  No  one,  he  added,  could  entertain  fuch  hard  ^-v-^» 
thoughts  of  him  as  to  imagine,  that  he  had  formed  any  l628° 
other  defign  than  to  procure  the  full  and  lafting  fettle- 
ment  of  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  The  force^ 
which  he  meant  to  bring  with  hirhj  was  totally  difpro- 
portioned  to  any  views  of  conqueft ;  and  it  were  abfurd 
to  fufpect,  that  fo  many  perfons  of  high  rank,  both  in 
church  and  ftate,  would  have  given  him  fo  many  folemn 
invitations  for  fuch  a  pernicious  purpofe.  Though  the 
Englifh  minifters,  terrified  with  his  enterprise,  had  pre- 
tended to  redrefs  fome  of  the  grievances  complained  of ; 
there  ftill  remained  the  foundation  of  all  grievances,  that 
upon  which  they  could  in  an  inftant  be  again  erecled,  an 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  power  in  the  crown.  And  for 
this  ufurpation  there  was  no  poflible  remedy,  but  by  a 
full  declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  the  fuhjedt.  in  a  free 
parliament. 

So  well  concerted  were  the  prince's  meafures,  that, 
iii  three  days,  above  four  hundred  tranfports  were  hired; 
the  army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from 
Nimeguen  ;  the  artillery,  arms,  ftores,  and  horfes  were2iftofOc- 
embarked  ;  and  the  prince  fet  fail  from  Helvoet-Sluice, tjbe*' 
with  a  fleet  of  near  five  hundred  veflels,  and  an  army  of 
above  fourteen  thoufartd  men.  He  firft  encountered  a 
ftorm,  which  drove  him  back  :  But  his  lofs  being  foon 
repaired  ^  the  fleet  put  to  fea  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Herbert,  and  made  fail  with  a  fair  wind  towards 
the  weft  of  England.  The  fame  wind  detained  the 
king's  fleet  in  their  ftation  near  Harwich,  and  enabled 
the  Dutch  to  pafs  the  ftreights  of  Dover  without  eppo- 
fition.  Both  mores  were  covered  with  multitudes  of 
people,  who,  befides  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  fpec- 
tacle,  were  held  in  anxious  fufpence  by  the  profpecH 
of  an  enterprize,  the  moil  important,  which,  dur- 
ing fome  ages,  had  been  undertaken  in  Europe,     The 
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c  H.A,P*   prince   had   a  profperous  voyage,   and  landed   his  army 
v_     ,-    _j  fafely  in  Torbay  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  anniver- 
16U.      farv  of  the  gunpowdcr-treafon. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  firfl  to  Exeter ;  and  the 
prince's  declaration  was  there  publifhed.  That  whole 
county  was  fo  terrified  with  the  executions,  which  had 
enfued  upon  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  no  one  for 
feveral  days  joined  the  prince.  The  bifhop  of  Exeter 
in  a  fright  fled  to  London,  and  carried  to  court  intelli- 
gence of  the  invafion.  As  a  reward  of  his  zeal,  he  re- 
ceived the  archbifhopric  of  York,  which  had  long  been 
kept  vacant,  with  an  intention,  as  was  univerfally  be- 
lieved, of  beftowing  it  on  fome  catholic.  The  firft  per- 
fon,  who  joined  the  prince,  was  major  Burrington  ;  and 
he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerfet.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  pro- 
pofals  for  an  afibciation,  which  every  one  figned.  By 
degrees,  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  Mr.  RulTel,  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Wharton,  Godfrey,  Howe  came  ro> 
Genwjl  Exeter..  All  England  was  in  commotion.  Lord  Dela- 
commotion.  ^e  took  ^^  in  Qh^&ire,  the  carl   of  Danby  feized 

York,  the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth,  de- 
clared for  the  prince,  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  made  a  like- 
declaration  irv  Derby.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Not- 
tingham embraced  the  fame  caufej  and  every  day  there 
appeared  fome  eftecl:  of  that  univerfal  combination,  into 
which  the  nation  had  entered  againft  the  meafures  of  the 
king.  Even  thofe  who  took  not  the  field  againft  him, 
were  able  to  embarafs  and  confound  his  counfels.  A 
petition  for  a  free  parliament  was  figned  by  twenty-four 
bifhops  and  peers  of  the  greateft  diflindtion,  and  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  king.  No  one  thought  of  oppofing  or  re- 
lifting  the  invader. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  fymptom  was  die  difaftcction, 
which,  from  the  general  lpirit  of  the  nation,  not  from,  an  y 

particular 
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particular  reafon,'  had  crceped  into  the  army.     The  of-  c  f  a  p. 

fleers  feemed  all  difpofed  to  prefer  the  interefts  of  their  , ^\\ 

country  and  of  their  religion  to  thofe  principles  of  ho-      _,f,38. 
nour  and  fidelity,  which  are  commonly  efteemed  the  moil  the  army, 
facred  ties  by  men  of  that  profeffion.     Lord  Colchcfter, 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  was  the  firft  officer  that  de- 
ferted  to  the  prince ;  and  he  was  attended  by  a  few  of 
his  troops.     Lord  Lovelace  made  a  like  effort ;  but  was 
intercepted  by  the  militia  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
and  taken  prifoner  :  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  more  fuccefsful.     He  attempted  to  carry 
over  three  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  and  he  actually  brought 
a  considerable   part   of  them    to    the  prince's    quarters. 
Several   officers  of  diftindtion  informed  Fever/ham,  the 
general,  that  they  could  not  in  confcience  fight  againil 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

Lord  Churchhill  had  been  raifed  from  the  rank 
of  a  page,  had  been  inverted  with  a  high  command  in 
the  army,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  had  owed  h:s 
whole  fortune  to  the  king's  bounty  :  Yet  even  he  could 
refolve,  during  the  prefent  extremity,  to  defert  his  un- 
happy mailer,  who  had  ever  repofed  entire  confidence  in 
him.  He  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  na- 
tural fon  of  the  late  king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  form; 
troops  of  dragoons.  This  conduct  was  a  fignal  facrifice 
to  public  virtue  of  every  duty  in  private  life  ;  and  re- 
quired, for  ever  after,  the  moft  upright,  difinterefted,  and 
public  fpirited  behaviour  to  render  it  juftifiable. 

The  king  had  arrived  at  Salifbury,  the  head  quarters 
of  his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal  news.  That 
prince,  though  a  fevere  enemy,  had  ever  appeared  a  warm, 
Heady,  and  fincere  friend  ;  and  he  was  extremely  ihocked 
with  this,  as  well  as  with  many  other  inftanccs  of  in- 
gratitude, to  which  he  was  now  expofed.  There  re* 
roained  npnc  in  whom  he  could  confide.     As , the  whole 

U  3  arm- 
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P  lxxjP'  ar^y  ^ad   difcovered   fymptoms   of  difcontent,  he  con- 

L^  "X,  eluded  it  full  of  treachery;  and  being  deferted  by  thofe 

*      '      whom  he  had  moil  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer 

expected,    that    others   would  hazard  their  lives  in  his 

»5tli  of  No-  ifrvice.     During  this  diffraction  and  perplexity,   he  em- 

YenVr«       braced  a  fudden  refolution  of  drawing  off  his  army,  and 

retiring  towards  London  :  A  meafure,  which  could  only 

fcrve  to  betray  his  fears,  and  provoke  farther  treachery. 

But  Churchhill  had  prepared  a  frill  more  mortal  blow 
for  his  diftrefTcd  benefactor.     His  lady  and  he  had   an 
entire  afcendant  over  the  family   of  prince  George   of 
Denmark  ;    and  the  time  now  appeared   feafonable  for 
overwhelming  the  unhappy  king,  who  was  already  dag- 
gering with  the  violent  (hocks,  which  he  had  received. 
Andover  was  the  firft  ftage  of  James's  retreat  towards 
ai^  of  prince  London ;   and  there,  prince  George,  together  with  the 
young  duke  of  Ormond,  Sir  George  Huet,    and  fome 
other  per  Tons  of  diftinction,deferted  him  in  the  night-time, 
and  retired  to  the  prince's  camp.      No  fooner  had  this 
an1  of  the     nev/s  readied  London,  than  the  princefs  Anne,  pretend- 
Ki&fc  *rS   ^'ar  of   thc  ^:!ng's  difplcafure,   withdrew  herfelf  in 

company  with  the  bifhop  of  London  and  lady  Church- 
hill.  She  fled  to  Nottingham  ;  where  the  earl  of  Dorfet 
received  her  with  great  refpect,  and  the  gentry  of  the 
county  quickly  formed  a  troop  for  her  protection. 

The  late  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  nation,  had 
entrufted  the  education  of  his  nieces  entirely  to  protef- 
tants  ;  and  as  thefe  princclTes  were  deemed  the  chief  rc- 
fource  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  after  their  father's  de- 
fection, great  c:\ic  had  been  taken  to  inftill  into  them, 
from  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  itrongeit  prejudices  againft 
popery.  During  the  violence  too  of  fuch  popular  cur- 
rents, as  now  prevailed  in  England,  all  private  confedera- 
tions arc  commonly  loft  in  the  general  palTion ;  and  the 
more  principle  any  perfon  pofTeflls,  the  more  apt  is  h.\ 

on 
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on  fuch  occafions,  to  neglecT:  and  abandon  his  domeftic  c  **  A  p. 

'  °  LXXI-. 

duties.       Though    thefe   caufes   mav   account    for    the  < — ->,,—»,» 

princefs's  behaviour,  they  had  nowife  prepared  the  king 

to  expect  fo  aftonifhing  an  event.     He  burfr.  into  tears,  King's  con- 

i  .       ...        ...  .  .  .  .  .         Vernation, 

when  the  firlt  intelligence  or  it  was  conveyed  to  him. 
Undoubtedly  he  forefaw  in  this  incident  the  total  expi- 
ration of  his  royal  authority  :  But  the  nearer  and  more 
intimate  concern  of  a  parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart ; 
when  he  found  himfelf  abandoned  in  his  uttermoft  dif- 
trefs  by  a  child,  and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he  had 
ever  regarded  with  the  mofr.  tender  affection.  "  God 
help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  "  my 
"  'own  children  have  forfaken  me  !"  It  is  indeed  lin- 
gular, that  a  prince,  whofe  chief  blame  confided  in  im- 
prudences and  mifguided  principles,  fhould  be  expofed, 
from  religious  antipathy,  to  fuch  treatment  as  even  Nero, 
Domitian,  or  the  raoft  enormous  tyrants,  that  have  dis- 
graced the  records  of  hiftory,  never  met  with  from  their 
friends  and  family. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices,  which  at  this  time 
prevailed,  that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been  de- 
•ferted  by  his  favourite  child,  was  believed,  upon  her  dif- 
appearing,  to  have  put  her  to  death  :  And  it  was  fortu- 
nate, that  the  truth  was  timely  difcovered  ;  otherwife 
the  populace,  even  the  king's  guards  themfclves,  might 
have  been  engaged,  in  revenge,  to  commence  a  mafTacre 
of  the  priefts  and  catholics. 

The  king's  fortune  now  expofed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  not  fuch  as  could 
gain  him  the  efreem  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Un- 
able to  refill  the  torrent,  he  preferved  not  prefence  of 
mind  in  yielding  to  it  j  but  feemed  in  this  emergence  as 
much  deprelfed  with  adverfity,  as  he  had  before  been 
vainly  elated  by  profperity.  He  called  a  council  of  all 
the  peers  and  prelates  who  were  in  London ;  and  fol- 

U  4.  lowed 
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H  *P'  lowed  their  advice  in  ifFuins;  writs  for  a  new  parliament, 
_  -^  and  in  fending  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin, 
168$.  as  commimoners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
But  thefe  were  the  laft  acts  of  royal  authority  which  he 
exerted.  He  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  counfel,  by 
which  he  was  prompted  to  defert  the  throne,  and  to  gra-» 
tify  his  enemies  bevond  what  their  fondeft  hopes  could 
have  promifed  them. 

The  queen,  obferving  the   fury  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  how  much  (he  was  the  object  of  general  hatred, 
was  flruck  with  the  deepeff.  terror,  and  began  to  appre- 
hend a  parliamentary  impeachment,  from  which,  fhe  was 
told,  the  queens  of  England  were  not  exempted.     The 
popifh  courtiers,  and  above  all,  the  priefts,  were  aware, 
that  they  fhould  be  the  nrft  facrifice,  and  that  their  per- 
petual banifhment  was  the  fmalleft  penalty,  which  they 
muft  expect    from    national    refentment.      They  were, 
therefore,  defirous  of  carrying  the  king  along  with  them  ; 
whofe  prefencc,  they  knew,  would  ftill  be  fome  refource 
and  protection  to  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  whofe 
reftoration,  if  it  ever  happened,  would  again  re-inftate 
them  in  power  and  authority.     The  general  defection  of 
the  proteftants  made  the  king  regard  the  catholics,  as  his 
only  fubjects,  on  whofe  counfel  he  could  rely ;  and  the 
fatal  cataftrophe  of  his  father  afforded  them  a  plaufible 
reafon  for  making  him  apprehend  a  like  fate.     The  great 
difference  of  circumftances  was  not,  during  men's  pre- 
fent  diffractions,   fufficicntly  weighed.     Even  after  the 
people  were  inflamed  by  a  long  civil  war,  the  execution 
of  Charles  1.  could  not  be  deemed   a  national  deed  :   It 
was  perpetrated  by  a  fanatical  army,  pufhed  on  by  a  dar- 
ing and  enthufiaftic  leader  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  had 
ever  entertained,  and  did  ftill  entertain,  a  violent  abhor- 
rence againft  that  enormity.  The  fituation  of  public  affi 
therefore,    no  mere  rcicmbled   what  it  w-s  foj 
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before,  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  either  [n  birth,  cha-  C^xr.P* 
racier,    fortune,    or    connexions,    could    be  fuppofed   a  . 
parallel  to  Cromwel. 

The  emiflaries  of  France,  and  among  the  reft,  Baril- 
lon,  the  French  ambafiador,  were  bufy  about  the  king; 
and  they  had  entertained  a  very  falfe  notion,  which  they 
inftilled  into  him,  that  nothing  would  more  certainly 
retard  the  public  fettlement,  and  beget  univerfal  con- 
fufion,  than  his  deferting  the  kingdom.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  with  good  reafon  embraced  a  contrary  opi- 
nion i  and  he  deemed  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  expe- 
dients for  fecuring  the  nation,  fo  long  as  the  king  kept 
pofTefiion  of  the  crown.  Actuated,  therefore^  by  this 
public  motive,  and  no  lefs,  we  may  well  prefume,  by 
private  ambition,  he  was  determined  to  ufe  every  ex- 
pedient, which  might  intimidate  the  king,  and  make  him 
quit  that  throne,  which  he  himfelf  was  alone  enabled  to 
fill.  He  declined  a  perfonal  conference  with  James's 
commiflioners,  and  fent  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford  to  treat  with  them :  The  terms,  which  he  pro- 
pofed,  implied  almofr.  a  prefent  participation  of  the  fove- 
reignty  :  And  he  flopped  not  a  moment  the  march  of  his 
army  towards  London. 

The  news,  which  the  king  received  from  all  quarters, 
helped  to  continue  the  panic,  into  which  he  was  fallen, 
and  which  his  enemies  expected  to  improve  to  their, 
advantage.  Colonel  Copel,  deputy-governor  of  Hull, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  important  fortrefs  j  and 
threw  into  prifon  lord  Langdalc,  the  governor,  a  ca- 
tholic j  together  with  lord  Montgomery,  a  nobleman  of 
the  fame  religion.  The  town  of  Newcaftle  received  lord 
Lumley,  and  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange  and  a 
free  parliament.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  engaged  it  in  the  fame 
meafure.      The  prince's  declaration  was  read  at  Oxford 
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chap,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  received  with  great 
applaufe  by  that  loyal  univerfity,  who  alfo  made  an  offer 
of  their  plate  to  the  prince.  Every  day,  fome  perfon  of 
quality  or  diftin&ion,  and  among  the  reft,  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  A  violent  declaration 
was  difperfed  in  the  prince's  name,  but  without  his  par- 
ticipation ;  in  which  every  one  was  commanded  to  fcize 
and  punifh  all  papifts,  who,  contrary  to  law,  pretended 
either  to  carry  arms,  or  exercifc  any  act  of  authority. 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  merry  ballad, 
called  Lilliballero,  being  at  this  time  publifhed  in  derifion 
of  the  papifts  and  the  Irifh,  it  was  greedily  received  by 
the  people,  and  was  fung  by  all  ranks  of  men,  even  by 
the  king's  army,  who  were  ftrongly  fuzed  with  the 
national  fpirit.  This  incident  both  difcovcrcd,  and 
ferved  to  encreafc,  the  general  difcontent  of  the  king- 
dom*. 

The  contagion  of  mutiny  and  difobedience  had  alfo 
reached  Scotland,  whence  the  regular  forces,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Balcarras,  the  treafurer,  were  withdrawn, 
in  order  to  re-inforce  the  Englifh  army.  The  marquefs 
of  Athole,  together  with  vifcount  Tarbat,  and  others, 
finding  the  opportunity  favourable,  began  to  form  in- 
trigues againft  Perth,  the  chancellor ;  and  the  prefby- 
terians  and  other  malcontents  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
Edinburgh.  The  chancellor,  apprehenfive  of  the  con- 
fequences,  found  it  expedient  to  abfeond  ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, as  if  that  event  were  a  fignal  for  their  infurrection, 
immediately  rofe  in  arms,  and  rifled  the  popifli  chapel  in 
the  king's  palace.  All  the  catholics,  even  all  the  zealous 
royalifts,  were  obliged  to  conceal  thcmfelves  ;  and  the 
privy  council,  inftead  of  their  former  fubmiflivc  ftrains  of 
addrefs  to  the  kincr,  and  violent  edicts  againft  their  fellow 
fubje&s,  now  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  rcftorcr  of  law  and  liberty. 

The 
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The  king  every  moment  alarmed,  more  and  mere,  !C  h  a  P. 
with  thefe  proofs  of  a  general  difaffection,  not  daring  to  u~- y,— ^j 
repofe  truft  in  any  but  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  more  * 

danger  than  himfelf,  agitated  by  difdain  towards  ingrati- 
tude, by  indignation  againfl:  difleyaity,  impelled  by  his 
oWn  fears  and  thofe  of  others,  precipitately  embraced  the 
refolution  of  efcaping  into  France ;  and  he  fent  off 
beforehand  the  queen  and  the  infant  prince,  under  the 
conduct  of  count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
monarch.  He  himfelf  difappeared  in  the  night-time, a:jJ  S;s^f» 
attended  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales  ;  and  made  the  beft  of 
his  way  to  a  fhip,  which  waited  for  him  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  As  if  this  meafure  had  not  been  the  moft 
grateful  to  his  enemies  of  any  that  he  could  adopt,  he  had 
carefully  concealed  his  intention  from  all  the  world  ;  and 
nothing  could  equal  the  furprize,  which  feized  the  city, 
the  court,  and  the  kingdom,  upon  the  difcovery  of  this 
ftrange  event.  Men  beheld,  all  of  a  fudden,  the  reins 
of  government  thrown  up  by  the  hand  which  held  them  : 
and  faw  none,  who  had  any  right  or  even  pretenfion,  to 
take  poffeflion  of  them. 

The  more  effectually  to  involve  every  thing  in  con- 
fufion,  the  king  appointed  not  any  one,  who  fhould,  in 
his  abfence,  exercife  any  part  of  the  adminiftration  ;  he 
threw  the  great  feal  into  the  river ;  and  he  recalled  all 
thofe  writs,  which  had  been  iffued  for  the  election  of  the 
new  parliament.  It  is  often  fuppofed,  that  the  fole 
motive,  which  impelled  him  to  this  fudden  defertion,  was 
his  reluctance  to  meet  a  free  parliament,  and  his  refo- 
lution not  to  fubmit  to  thofe  terms,  which  his  fubjects 
would  deem  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties  and 
their  religion.  But  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  his  fub- 
jects had  firft  deferred  him,  and  entirely  loft  his  con- 
fidence ;  that  he  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  enter- 
Sain  fears  for  his  liberty,  if  not  for  his  life  5  and  that  the 
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H  A  P.  conditions  would  not  probably  be  moderate,  which  the 

_. .'  j  nation,  fenfible  of  his    inflexible  temper,  enraged  with 

iSSS.  the  violation  of  their  laws  and  the  danger  of  their  religion, 
and  forefeeing  his  refentmcnt  on  account  of  their  paft 
refiflance,  would,  in  his  prefent  circumftances,  exact  from 
him. 

By  this  temporary  diflblution  of  government,  the  popu- 
lace were  mailers ;  and  there  was  no  diforder,  which, 
during  their  prefent  ferment,  might  not  be  dreaded  from 
them.  They  rofe  in  a  tumult  and  deftroyed  all  the  mafs- 
houfes.  They  even  attacked  and  rifled  the  houfes  of  the 
Florentine  envoy  and  Spanifh  ambafiador,  where  many 
of  the  catholics  had  lodged  their  moft  valuable  efFc£ts. 
Jefferies,  the  chancellor,  who  had  difguifed  himfeif,  in 
order  to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  difcovered  by  them,  and  fo 
a-bufed,  that  he  died  a  little  after.  Even  the  army, 
which  mould  have  fupprefTed  thofe  tumults,  would,  it 
was  apprehended,  fcrve  rather  to  encreafe  the  general 
diforder.  Feverfham  had  no  fooncr  heard  of  the  kind's 
flight,  than  hedifbanded  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  without  either  difarming  or  paying  them,  let  thcrn 
loofe  to  prey  upon  the  country. 

In  this  extremity,  the  bifhops  and  peers,  who  were  in 
town,  being  the  only  remaining  authority  of  the  flate 
(for  the  privy  council,  compofed  of  the  kind's  creatures, 
vvas  totally  difrcgarded)  thought  proper  to  affemble,  and 
to  interpofe  for  the  prcfervation  of  the  community.  They 
chofe  the  marquefs  of  Halifax  fpcaker :  They  gave 
directions  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  city :  They  ifiued  orders,  which  were 
readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  ami  all  the*  gar- 
rilons :  And  they  made  applications  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whofe  enterprise  they  highly  applauded,  and 
\.  .jIl  (uccefs  ihcy  joyfully  congratulated. 

The 
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The  prince  on  his  part  was  not  wanting  to  the  tide  c  H*  A  p« 
of  fuccefs,  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  backward  in  <_  -„-  _j 
afTuming  that  authority,  which  the  prefent  exigency  had  l6S;i- 
put  into  his  hands-.  Befides  the  general  popularity,  at- 
tending his  caufe,  a  new  incident  made  his  approach  to 
London  ftill  more  welcome.  In  the  prefent  trepidation 
of  the  people,  a  rumour  arofe,  either  from  chance  or 
dcfign,  that  the  difbanded  Iriih  had  taken  arms,  and  had 
commenced  an  univerfal  maflacre  of  the  proieftants* 
This  ridiculous  belief  was  lpread  all  over  the  kingdom  in 
one  day  ;  and  begat  every  where  the  deepeft  confterna- 
tion.  The  alarum  bells  were  rung  ;  the  beacons  fired  ; 
men  fancied  that  they  faw  at  a  diftance  the  fmoke  of  the 
burning  cities,  and  heard  the  groans  of  thofe  who  were 
flaughtered  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  furprizing, 
that  the  catholics  did  not  all  periih,  in  the  rage  which 
naturally  fucceeds  to  fuch  popular  panics. 

While  every  one,  from  principle,  intereft,  or  ani- 
mofity,  turned  his  back  on  the  unhappy  king,  who  had 
abandoned  his  own  caufe,  the  unwelcome  news  arrived, 
that  he  had  been  feized  by  the  populace  at  Feverfham,  as  King  f«zed 
he  was  making  his  efcape  in  difguife:  that  he  had  been  atFever- 
much  abufed,  till  he  was  known;  but  that  the  gentry 
had  then  interpofed  and  protected  him,  though  they  ftill 
refufed  to  confent  to  his  eicape.  This  intelligence  threw 
all  parties  into  confuhon.  The  prince  fent  Zuyleftein 
with  orders,  that  the  king  fhould  approach  no  nearer 
than  Rochefter  ;  but  the  mcfiage  came  too  late.  He  was 
already  arrived  in  London,  where  the  populace,  moved 
by  companion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  actuated  by  their 
own  levity,  had  received  him  with  {bouts  and  accla- 
mations. 

During  the  king's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  atten- 
tion was  payed  to  him  by  the  nobility  or  any  perfons  of 
diftin&ion.      They  had,    all  of  them,   been  previoufly 

dif- 
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chap,  difgufted  on  account  of  his  blind  partiality  to  the  ca-» 

l v— rf  tholics ;    and   they  knew,  that  they  were  now  become 

i68S.  more  criminal  in  his  eyes  by  their  late  public  applications 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  himfelf  fhcwed  not  any 
fymptom  of  fpirit,  nor  difcovered  any  intention  of  re- 
fuming  the  reins  of  government,  which  he  had  once 
thrown  afide.  His  authority  was  now  plainly  expired  ; 
and  as  he  had  exerci fed  his  power,  while  pofrcfTed  of  it, 
with  very  precipitate  and  haughty  counfels,  he  relin- 
quished it  by  a  defpair,  equally  precipitate  and  pusil- 
lanimous. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  now  ruling  powers  but  to 
deliberate  how  they  mould  difpofc  of  his  perfon.  Befides, 
that  the  prince  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  have  pofTefred 
more  generofity  than  to  think  of  offering  violence  to  an 
unhappy  monarch,  fo  nearly  related  to  him,  he  knew, 
that  nothing  would  fo  effectually  promote  his  own  views 
as  the  king's  retiring  into  FranCe,  a  country  at  all  times 
obnoxious  to  the  Engliih.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  pufh  him  into  that  meafure,  which,  of  himfelf,  he 
fcemed  fufficiently  inclined  to  embrace.  The  king  having 
ferit  lord  Feverfham  on  a  civil  mefTage  to  the  prince, 
defiling  a  conference  for  an  accommodation  in  order  to 
the  public  fcttlement,  that  nobleman  was  put  in  arreit, 
under  pretence  of  his  coming  without  a  paffport :  The 
Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take  poffeflion  of  White- 
h  ill,  where  James  then  refided,  and  to  difplace  the  Eng- 
iifh:  And  Halifax,  Shrewfbury,  and  Delamere,  brought 
a  mefTage  from  the  prince,  which  they  delivered  to  the 
king  in  bed  after  midnight,  ordering  him  to  leave  his 
palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a  feat  of 
the  dutchefs  of  Lauderdale's.  He  defired  pcrmiflion, 
which  was  eafily  granted,  of  retiring  to  Rochefter,  a 
town  near  the  fea-coaft.  It  was  perceived,  that  the 
artifice  had  taken  effect}  and  that  the  king*  terrified  with 

this 
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this  harfh  treatment,  had  renewed  his  former  refolution  c  ]HX^IP* 
of  leaving  the  kingdom.  s^^V^*^; 

He  lingered,  however,  fome  days  at  Rochefter,  under      l6    * 
the  protection  of  a  Dutch  guard,  and  feemed  defirous  of 
an  invitation  flill  to  keep  pofTeflion  of  the  throne.     He 
was    undoubtedly    fenfible,    that,    as    he    had,    at   firft, 
trufted  too  much  to  his  people's  loyalty,  and  in  confidence 
of  their  fubmiflicn,  had  offered  the  higheft  violence  to 
their  principles  and   prejudices  ;  fo  had  he,  at  laft,  on 
finding  his   difappointment,    gone  too  far  in  the  other 
extreme,  and  had  haftily  fuppofed  them  deftitute  of  all 
fenfe   of  duty  or   allegiance.     But   obferving,  that  the 
church,  the   nobility,  the   city,  the  country,   all   con- 
curred in  neglecting  him,  and  leaving  him  to  his  own 
counfels,  he  fubmitted  to  his  melancholy  fate  j  and  being 
urged  by  earneft  letters    from   the  queen,  he    privately 
embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which  waited  for  him  ;    and  Second 
he  arrived  fafely  at  Ambleteufe  in  Picardy,  whence  he  23d  D«, 
haftened  to  St.  Germains.     Lewis  received  him  with  the 
higheft  generofity,  fympathy,  and  regard  ;    a   conduct, 
which,  more  than  his  moft  fignal  victories,  contributes 
to  the  honour  of  that  great  monarch. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whom,  if  we  con-  K-r  ,a  „ha., 
fider  his  perfonal  character  rather  than  his  public  conduct,  rafter. 
we  may  fafely  pronounce  more  unfortunate  than  criminal. 
He  had  many   of  thofe  qualities,  which  form  a   good 
citizen :  Even  fome  of  thofe,  which,  had  they  not  been 
fwallowed  up  in  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles,  ferve  to 
compofe  a  good  fovereign.     In  domeftic  life,  his  conduct 
was  irreproachable,  and  is  intitled   to  our  approbation. 
Severe,  but  open  in  his  enmities,  fteady  in  his  counfels, 
diligent  in  his  fchemes,  brave  in  his  enterprizes,  faith- 
ful,   fincere,    and   honourable    in   his  dealings  with  all 
men  :    Such  was  the  character,  with  which  the  duke  of 
York  mounted  the  throne  of  England.     In  that  high 

ftation^ 
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ClxxiP'  ^atIon»  hJs  frugan'ty  of  public  money  was  remarkable, 
t^-^^j  his  induftry  exemplary,  his  application  to  naval  affairs 
1688.  fuccefsful,  his  encouragement  of  trade  judicious,  his 
jealoufy  of  national  honour  laudable  :  What  then  was 
wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent  fovereign  ?  A  due 
regard  and  affection  to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  his 
country.  Had  he  been  pofleffed  of  this  effential  quality, 
even  his  middling  talents,  aided  by  fo  many  virtues, 
would  have  rendered  his  reign  honourable  and  happy. 
When  it  was  wanting,  every  excellency,  which  he  pof- 
fcffed,  became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdoms. 

The  fincerity  of  this  prince  (a  virtue,  on  which  he 
highly  valued  himfelf )  has  been  much  queftioned  in  thofe 
reiterated    promifes,   which   he   made   of  preferving  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation.     It  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  his  reign  was  almoft  one  continued  invafion 
of  both  ;  yet  it   is  known,  that,  to  his  laft  breath,  he 
perfilied  in  afferting,  that  he  never  meant  to  fubvert  the 
laws,  or  procure  more  than  a  toleration  and  an  equality 
of  privileges  to  his  catholic  Subjects.     This  queftion  can 
only  affect  the  perfonal  character  of  the  king,  not  our 
judgment  of  his  public  conduct.     Though  by  a  ftretcli 
of  candour  we  fhould  admit  of  his    fincerity    in  thefc 
profefllons,  the  people  were  equally  juftifiable  in  their 
refinance  of  him.     So  lofty  was  the  idea,  which  he  had 
entertained  of  his  legal  authority,  that  it  left  his  Subjects 
little  or  no  right  to  liberty,  but  what  was  dependent  on 
his  fovereign  will  and  pleafure.     And  fuch  was  his  zcaf 
for    profelytifrn,  that,  whatever   he   might  at  firft  have 
intended,  he  plainly  flopped  not  at  toleration  and  equality : 
He  confined  all  power,  encouragement,  and  favour  to  the 
catholics  :  Converts  from  intercft  would  foon  have  mul- 
tiplied upon  him  :    If  not  the  greateft,  at  leaft  the  belt 
part  of  the  people,  he  would  have  flattered  himfelf,  was 
biuught  over  to  his  religion  :    And  he  would  in  a  little 

time 
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time  have  thought  it  juft,  as  well  as  pidtis,  to  beftow  on  c  *^  p* 
it  all  the  public  eftablifhments.     Rigours  and  perfecutions  \^-^—j- 
againft  heretics  would  fpeedily  have  followed ;   and  thus      l6&8< 
liberty  and  the  proteftant  religion  would  in  the  iffue  have 
been  totally  lubverted  ;  though   we  fhould  not  fuppofe, 
that   James,    in    the   commencement  of  his  reign,   had 
ferioufly  formed   a  plan  for  that  purpofe.     And  on  the 
wholes  allowing  this  king  to  have  poffeffed  good  qualities 
and  good   intentions,  his  conduct  ferves  only,  on  that 
very  account,  as  a  ftronger  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
allow  any  prince,  infected  with  the  catholic  fuperftitioni 
to  wear  the  crown  of  thcfe  kingdoms. 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  feconded  by  furprizing  fortune,  had 
effected  the  deliverance  of  this  ifland  ;  and  with  very- 
little  effufion  of  blood  (for  only  one  officer  of  the  Dutch 
army  and  a  few  private  foldiers  fell  in  an  accidental 
fkirmifh)  had  dethroned  a  great  prince,  fupported  by  a 
formidable  fleet  and  a  numerous  army.  Still  the  more 
difficult  tafk  remained,  and  what  perhaps  the  prince  re- 
garded as  not  the  leaft  important :  The  obtaining  for 
himfelf  that  crown,  which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of 
his  father-in-law.  Some  lawyers,  entangled  in  the  fub- 
tleties  and  forms  of  their  profeffion,  could  think  of  no 
expedient ;  but  that  the  prince  fhould  claim  the  crown 
by  right  of  conqueft  ;  fhould  immediately  afllime  the 
title  of  fovereign  ;  and  fhould  call  a  parliament,  which, 
being  thus  legally  fummoned  by  a  king  in  pofTefilon, 
could  ratify  whatever  had  been  tranfacted  before  they 
affembled.  But  this  meafure,  being  deftructive  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  the  only  principles  on  which  his 
future  throne  could  be  eftablifhed,  was  prudently  rejected 
by  the  prince,  who,  finding  himfelf  poffeffed  of  the  good- 
will erf*  the  nation  j  refolved  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their 
•\vn  guidance  an d:  direction.     The  peers  and  bifhops,  to 

Vol,  VIII.  X  the 
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C  iyviP*  ^e   num^er   °^  near  ninety»  made  an  addrefs,  defiring 

^ — „— , i  him    to  fummon   a  convention  by  circular   letters ;  to 

x688.  affume,  in  the  mean  time,  the  management  of  public 
affairs  j  and  to  concert  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of  Ire- 
land. At  the  fame  time,  they  refufed  reading  a  letter, 
which  the  king  had  left,  in  order  to  apologize  for  his  late 
defcrtion,  by  the  violence  which  had  been  put  upon  him. 
This  ftep  was  a  fufficient  indication  of  their  intentions 
with  regard  to  that  unhappy  monarch. 

The  prince  feemed  itill  unwilling  to  aft  upon  an 
authority,  which  might  be  deemed  fo  imperfect :  He  was 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  more  exprefs  declaration  of  the 
public  confent.  A  judicious  expedient  was  fallen  on  for 
that  purpofe.  All  the  members,  who  had  fat  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
(the  only  parliaments  whole  election  was  regarded  as  free) 
were  invited  to  meet;  and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council.  This  was 
regarded  as  the  mofr  proper  reprefentative  of  the  people, 
that  could  be  fummoncd  during  the  prefent  emergence. 
They  unanimously  voted  the  fame  addrefs  with  the  lords: 
And  the  prince,  being  thus  fup ported  by  all  the  legal 
authority,  which  could  poflibly  be  obtained  in  this  criti- 
Ccmventlon  cal  juncture,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and 
corporations  of  England  ;  and  his  orders  were  uni- 
verfally  complied  with.  A  profound  tranquillity  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  prince's  adminiftration 
was  fubmitted  to,  as  if  he  had  fuceoeded  in  the  monV 
regular  manner  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  fleet  received 
his  orders  :  The  army,  without  murmur  or  opposition, 
allowed  him  to  new  mod.l  them  :  And  the  city  fupplied 
him  with  a  loan"  of  two  hundred  thou  land  pounds. 

|6<$.  The  conduct  of  the  prince  with  regard  to  Scotland, 

was. founded  on  the  time  prudent  and  moderate  maxims. 

Finding, 
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Finding  that  there  were  many  Scotchmen  of  rank  at  c  H  A  p» 

LXXI 

that  time  in  London,  he  fummoned  them  together,  laid  ._  .     ' _f 

before  them  his  intentions,  and  afked  their  advice  in  the     l689» 
prefent  emergency.     This  affembly,  confirming  of  thirty  Settlement 
noblemen    and    about   fourfcore    gentlemen,  chofe  duke     Scollan<1* 
Hamilton  prefident;  a  man,  who,  being  of  a  temporizing 
character,  was  determined   to  pay  court  to  the  prefent 
authority.     His  eldeft  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran,  profeffed 
an  adherence  to  king  James  ;  a  ufual  policy  in  Scotland, 
where  the  father  and  fon,  during  civil  commotions,  are 
often  obferved  to  take  oppofite  fides ;  in  order  to  fecure  at 
all  adventures  the  family  from  attainder.      Arran  pro- 
pofed  to  invite  back  the  king  upon  conditions  ;  but  as  he 
was  vehemently  oppofed  in  this   motion    by  Sir   Patric 
Hume,  and  feconded  by  nobody,  the  affembly  made  an 
offer  to  the  prince  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  which 
he  willingly  accepted.     To  anticipate  a  little  in  our  nar- 
ration ;  a  convention,  by  circular  letters  from  the  prince, 
was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-fecond  of 
March  ;  where  it  was  foon  vifible,  that  the  intereft  of  the 
malcontents  would  entirely  prevail.      The  more  zealous 
royalifts,  regarding  this  affembly  as  illegal,  had  forborn 
to  appear  at  elections  j  and  the  other  party  were  returned 
for  moft  places.     The  revolution  was  not,  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  effe&ed  by  a  coalition  of  whig  and  tory : 
The  former  party  alone  had  overpowered  the  government, 
and  were  too  much  enraged  by  the  paft  injuries,  which 
they  had  fuffered,  to  admit  of  any  compofltion  with  their 
former  matters.     As  foon  as  the  purpofe  of  the  conven- 
tion was  difcovered,  the  earl  of  Balcarras  and  vifcount 
Dundee,    leaders    of  the    tories,   withdrew   from   Edin- 
burgh ;  and   the  convention   having   paffed  a  bold  and 
decifive  vote,  that  king  James,  by  his  mal-adminiftration, 
and  his  abufe  of  power,    had  forfeittd  all   title  to  the 
X  2  crown, 
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CHAP,  crown,  they  made  a  tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the 
L     _^j  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange. 
1689.  The  Englifh  convention  was  afTembled;  and  it  imme- 

aad  Jan.  ° 

Englifh  con-  diately  appeared,  that  the  houfe  of  commons,  both  from 

mcetsT  f^e  Prevailing  humour  of  the  people,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  prefent  authority,  were  moftly  chofen  from 
among  the  whig  party.  After  thanks  were  unanimoufly 
given  by  both  houfes  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  the 
deliverance,  which  he  had  brought  them,  a  lefs  decifive 

vote,  than  that  of  the  Scotch  convention,  was  in  a  few 

V 
days  pa{Ted  by  a  great  majority  of  the  commons,  and  fent 

up  to  the  peers  for  their,  concurrence.     It  was  contained 

in  thefe  words.     "  That  king  James  II.  having  endea- 

"  voured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by 

"  breaking  the  original  contrail:  between  king  and  peo- 

'*  pie ;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  jefuits  and  other 

<c  wicked   perfons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and 

"  withdrawn  himfeif  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 

u  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  va- 

"  cant."     This  vote,  when  carried  to  the  upper  houfe, 

met  with  great  oppofition  ;  of  which  it  is  here  neceflary 

for  us  to  explain  the  cnufes. 

The  Tories  and  the  high-church  party,  finding  them- 

felves  at  once  menaced  with  a  fubverfion  of  the  laws  and 

of  their  religion,  had*  zealoufiy  promoted    the  national 

revolt,   and  had  on   this   occafion   departed    from  thofe 

principles  of  non-rcfiilancc,    of  which,  while  the  king 

favoured  them,  they  had  formerly  made  fuch  loud   pro- 

feilions.     Their  prefent  apprehenfions  had  prevailed  over 

their  political  tenets ;  and  the  unfortunate  James,  who 

bad  too  much  trufted  to  thofe  general  declarations,  which 

never  will  be  reduced  to  practice,  found  in  the  iffuc,  that 

both  parties  were  fecrctly  united  againft  him.     But  no> 

iboucr  was  the  danger  pail,  and  the  general  fears  fome- 

what  allayed,   than  party  prejudices  relumed,   in  feme 

t  ice. 
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degree,    their  former  authority ;    and  the   Tories  were  chap. 

n  n  I.XXI. 

abamed  at  that  victory,  which  their  antagonilts,  during  ^ .,— .if 

the  late  tranfa&ions,    had  obtained  over  them,      l^hey      ,689« 
were  inclined,  therefore,  to  fteer  a  middle  courfej  and,  Views  of 

11  -l  r  .the  parries, 

though  generally  determined  to  oppofe  the  king  s  return, 
they  refolved  not  to  confent  to  dethroning  him,  or  alter- 
ing the  line  of  fucceffion.  A  regent  with  kingly  power 
was  the  expedient,  which  they  propofed  ;  and  a  late  in^ 
ftance  in  Portugal  feemed  to  give  fome  authority  and  pre- 
cedent to  that  plan  of  government. 

In  favour  of  this  fcheme  the  Tories  urged,  that,  by  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Englifh  laws,  the  title  to  the  crown 
was  ever  regarded  as  facred,  and  could,  on  no  account, 
and  by  no  mal-adminiftration,  be  forfeited  by  the  fove- 
reign  :  That  to  dethrone  a  king  and  to  elect  his  fuccefTor, 
was   a  practice  quite  unknown  to  the  conftitution,  and 
had  a  tendency  to  render  kingly  power  entirely  dependant 
and  precarious :  That  where  the  prince,  from  his  tender 
years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  natural  infirmity,  was 
incapacitated  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  both  the 
laws  and  former  practice  agreed   in  appointing  a  regent, 
who,  during  the  interval,  was  inverted  with  the  whole 
power  of  the   administration  :   That   the  inveterate  and 
dangerous  prejudices  of  king  James  had  rendered  him  as 
unfit  to  fway  the  Englifh  fceptcr,  as  if  he  had  fallen  into 
lunacy  ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural   for  the  people   to 
have  recourfc  to  the  fame  remedy  :   That  the  election  of 
one  king  was  a  precedent  for  the  election  of  another  ;  and 
the  government,  by  that  means,  would  either  degenerate 
into  a  republic,  or  what  was  worfe,  into  a  turbulent  and 
feditious  monarchy  :    That  the  cafe  was  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous, if  there  remained  a  prince,  who  claimed  the  crown 
by  right  of  fuccefiion,  and  difputed,  On  fo  plaufible   a 
ground,  the  title  of  the  prcfent  fovereign  :  That  though 
the  doctrine  of  non-refiftance  might  not,  in  every  pof- 
X  3  iiblc 
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CHAP,  fible  circumflance,  be  abiblutely  true,  yet  was  the  belief 
^_      — '_,  of  it  very  expedient;    and   to  eftablilh  a   government, 
1689.      which  fhould  have  the  contrary  principle  for  its  bafis, 
was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual  revolutions  and 
convulfions  :  That  the  appointment  of  a  regent  was  in- 
deed expofed  to  many  inconveniencics ;  but  fo  long  as  th<s 
line  of  fucceffion  was  preferved  entire,  there  was  ftill  a 
profpeft  of  putting  an  end,  fome  time  or  other,  to  the 
public  diforders  :  And  that  fcarcely  an  inftance  occurred 
in  hiftory,  efpecially  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  where  a  dif- 
puted  title  had  not,  in  the  iflue,  been  attended  with  much 
greater  ills,  than  all  thofe,  which  the  people  had  fought 
to  fhun,  by  departing  from  the  lineal  fucceflbr. 

The  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
aflerted,  that,  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  precedent,  that 
ill  would  refult  as  much  from  eftablifhing  a  regent,  as 
from  dethroning  one  king,  and  appointing  his  fucceflbr  ; 
nor  would  the  one  expedient,    if  wantonly  and  rafhly 
embraced  by  the  people,  be  lefs  the  fource  of  public  con? 
vulllons  than  the  other  :  That  if  the  laws  gave  no  exprefs 
permiflion  to  depofe  the  fovereign,  neither  did  they  autho- 
rize refilling  his  authority,  or  feparating  the  power  from 
the  title  :  That  a  regent  was  unknown,  except  where  the 
king,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age  or  his  infirmities,  was 
incapable  of  a  will  3  and  in  that  cafe,  his  will  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  regent :  That  it  would 
be  the  height  of  abfurdity  to  try  a  man  for  ailing  upon  2 
Commiffion,  received  from  a  prince,  whom  we  our; 
acknowledge  to  be   the   lawful   foverugn  ;  and  no  jury 
would  decide  fo  contruv  both  to  law  and  common  k 
as  to  condemn  fuch  a  pi  tended  criminal  :   That  even  the 
proipe&  of  being  deliv.it  I  ..in  this  mcmlrous  inconvc- 
.piencc  was,    in  the   pick    t    iituation    oi   afitirs,    more 
diftant  than  that  of  putting  au  end  to  a  difputcd  fucccf- 
£on  :    That  ajlowing  the  young  prince  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate 
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tn&te  heir,  he  had  been  carried  abroad  :    he  would  beC  HAP, 

LXXJ. 

educated  in  principles  deftructive  of  the  constitution  and  vxv"^ 
eftablifhed  religion;  and  he  would  probably  leave  a  Ton,  l&$9- 
liable  to  the  fame  infuperable  objection  :  That  if  the  whole 
line  were  cut  off  by  law,  the  people  would  in  time  forget 
or  neglect  their  claim  ;  an  advantage,  which  could  not 
be  hoped  for,  while  the  adminiftration  was  conducted  in 
their  name,  and  while  they  were  ftill  acknowledged  to 
poffefs  the  legal  title  :  And  that  a  nation,  thus  perpe- 
tually governed  by  regents  or  protectors,  approached 
much  nearer  to  a  republic  than  one  fubject  to  monarchs, 
whofe  hereditary  regular  fucceffion,  as  well  as  prefent  au- 
thority, was  fixed  and  appointed  by  the  people. 

This  queftion  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by  the 
cppofite  parties  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  chief  fpeakers 
among  the  Tories  were  Clarendon,  Rochefter,  and  Not- 
tingham j  among  the  Whigs,  Halifax  and  Danby.  The 
queftion  was  carried  for  a  king  by  two  voices  only,  fifty- 
one  againft  forty-nine.  All  the  prelates,  except  two, 
the  bimops  of  London  and  Briftol,  voted  for  a  regent. 
The  primate,  a  difinterefted  but  pufillanimous  man,  kept 
at  a  diftance,  both  from  the  prince's  court  and  from  par- 
liament. 

The  houfe  of  peers  proceeded  next  to  examine  piece- 
meal the  vote,  fent  up  to  them  by  the  commons.  They 
debated,  "  Whether  there  was  an  original  contract  be- 
"  tween  king  and  people  ?"  and  the  affirmative  was  carried 
by  fifty-three  againft  forty-fix  j  a  proof  that  the  Tories 
were  already  lofing  ground.  The  next  queftion  was, 
"  Whether  king  James  had  broken  that  original  con- 
*c  tract  ?"  and  after  a  flight  oppofition,  the  affirmative 
prevailed.  The  lords  proceeded  to  take  into  confidera- 
tk>n  the  word,  abdicated;  and  it  was  carried  that  deferted 
Was  more  proper.  The  concluding  queftion  was,  "  Whe- 
**  ther  king  James  having  broken  the  original  contract, 

£  4  "  and 
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C  HAP.  <c  anc[  deferted  the  government,  the  throne  was  thereby 
^--v.-C  f '  vacant  ?"  This  queftion  was  debated  with,  more  heat 
1689.  ancj  contention  than  any  of  the  former  ;  and  upon  a  divi- 
sion, the  Tories  prevailed  by  eleven  voices,  and  it  was 
carried  to  emit  the  laft  article,  with  regard  to  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne.  The  vote  was  fent  back  to  the  commons 
with  thefe  amendments. 

The  earl  of  Danby  had  entertained  the  project,  of  be- 
ftowing  the  crown  folely  upon  the  princefs  of  Orange, 
and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditary  legal  fucceflbr  to  king 
James :  Pafllng  by  the  infant  prince  as  illegitimate  op 
fuppofititious.     His  change  of  party  in  the  laft  queftion 
gave  the  Tories  fo  confiderable  a  majority  in  the  number 
of  voices. 
Freeconfe-        The  commons  ftill  infifted  on  their  own  vote,  and  fent 
twl"  the      UP  reafons,    why    the    lords   fhould    depart   from   their* 
houfes.        amendments.     The  lords  were  not  convinced ;    and  it 
was  neceflary  to  have  a  free  conference,  in  order  to  fettle 
this  controverfy.     Never  furely  was  national  debate  more 
important,  or  managed  by  more  able  fpcakers  ;  yet  is  one 
furprifed  to  find  the  topics,  infifted  on  by  both  fides,  fo 
frivolous  ;    more  refembling   the  verbal  dil'putes  of  the 
fchools  than  the  folid  reafonings  of  ftatefmen  and  legis- 
lators.    In  public  tranfaclions  of  fuch  confequence,  the 
true  motives,  which  produce  any  meafurc,  are 
avowed.     The  Whigs,    now  the  ruling  party,   havi.-g 
united  with  the  Tories,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  r<  i  o- 
lution,  had  fo  much  deference  for  their  new  allies,  a- 
to  infift,  that  the  crown  fhould  be  declared  farfaitfdy  on 
account  of  the  king's  mal-adminiftration  :   Such/  a  decla- 
ration, they  thought,  would  imply  too  exprefs  a  cenfurc 
of  the  old  Tory  principles,  and  too  open  a  prefereni 
their  own.     They  agreed,  therefore,  to  confound  1 
ther  the  king's  abufing  his  power  and   his  withdrawing 
from  the  kingdom  j  and  they  called  the  whvle  an  abdica-. 
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tion ;  as  if  he  had  given  a  virtual,  though  not  a  verbal,  CHAP, 
confent  to  dethroning  himfelf.     The  Tories  took  advan-  y_  -  -*_j 
tage  of  this  obvious  impropriety,  which  had  been  occa-      1689. 
fioned  merely  by  the  complaifance  or  prudence  of  the 
Whigs  ;  and  they  infifted  upon  the  word,  defertion^  as 
more  fignificant  and  intelligible.    It  was  retorted  on  them, 
that,  however  that  expreffion  might  be  juftly  applied  to 
the  king's  withdrawing  himfelf,  it  could  not,  with  any 
propriety,  be  extended  to  his  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws.     And  thus  both  parties,  while  they  warped  their 
principles  from  regard  to  their  antagonifts,  and  from  pru- 
dential confiderations,  loft  the  praife  of  confiftence  and 
uniformity, 

The  managers  for  the  lords  next  infifted,  that,  even 
allowing  the  king's  abufe  of  power  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
abdication,  or  in  other  words,  to  a  civil  death,  it  could 
operate  no  otherwife  than  his  voluntary  refignation  or  his 
natural  death  ;  and  could  only  make  way  for  the  next 
fucceflbr.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Engliih  law,  that  the  throne 
was  never  vacant  j  but  inftantly,  upon  the  demife  of  one 
king,  was  filled  with  his  legal  heir,  who  was  entitled  to 
all  the  authority  of  his  predeceffor.  And  however  young 
or  unfit  for  government  the  fucceflbr,  however  unfortu- 
nate in  his  fituation,  though  he  were  even  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  public  enemies  ;  yet  no  juft  reafon,  they  thought, 
could  be  afligned,  why,  without  any  default  of  his  own, 
he  fhould  lofe  a  crown,  to  which,  by  birth,  he  was 
fully  intitled.  The  managers  of  the  commons  might 
have  oppofed  this  reafoning  by  many  fpecious  and  even 
folid  arguments.  They  might  have  faid,  that  the  great 
fecurity  for  allegiance  being  merely  opinion,  any  fcheme 
of  fettlement  fhould  be  adopted,  in  which,  it  was  moft 
probable,  the  people  would  acquiefce  and  perfevere. 
That  though  upon  the  natural  death  of  a  king,  whofe 
adminiftration  had  been  agreeable  to  the  laws,  many  and 
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chap,  great  inconveniencies  would  be  endured  rather  than  ex* 
L  —[-'__]  dude  his  lineal  fucceflbr  j  yet  the  cafe  was  not  the  fame, 
16E9.  when  the  people  had  been  obliged,  by  their  revolt,  to  de- 
throne a  prince,  whofe  illegal  meafures  had,  in  every 
circumftance,  violated  the  conftitution.  That  in  thefe 
extraordinary  revolutions,  the  government  reverted,  in 
fome  degree,  to  its  firrr.  principles,  and  the  community 
acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public  intereft  by 
expedients,  which,  on  other  occafions,  might  be  deemed 
violent  and  irregular.  That  the  recent  ufe  of  one  extra- 
ordinary remedy  reconciled  the  people  toJthe  practice  of 
another,  and  more  familiarized  their  minds  \o  fuch  li- 
cences than  if  the  government  had  run  on  in  its  ufual 
tenor.  And  that  king  James,  having  carried  abroad  his 
fon,  as  well  as  wkhdrawn  himfelf,  had  given  fuch  juft 
provocation  to  the  kingdom,  had  voluntarily  involved  it 
in  fuch  difficulties,  that  the  interefts  of  his  family  were 
juftly  facrificed  to  the  public  fettlement  and  tranquillity. 
Though  thefe  topics  feem  reafonable,  they  were  entirely 
forborne  by  the  Whig  managers  j  both  becaufe  they  im- 
plied an  acknowledgment  of  the  infant  prince's  legiti- 
macy, which  it  was  agreed  to  keep  in  obfeurity,  and  be- 
caufe they  contained  too  expFefs  a  condemnation  of  Tory 
principles.  They  were  content  to  maintain  the  vote  of 
the  commons  by  fhifts  and  evafions  j  and  both  fides  part- 
ed at  laft  without  coming  to  any  agreement. 

But  it  was  impoffible  for  the  public  to  remain  long  in 
the  prefent  fituation.  The  perfeverance,  therefore,  of 
the  lower  houfc  obliged  the  loids  to  comply  ;  and  by  the 
defertion  of  fome  peers  to  the  Whig  party,  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  without  any  alteration,  palled  by  a  majority 
•f  fifteen  in  the  upper  houfe,  and  received  the  fanction  ot 
•very  part  of  the  legifiature,  which  then  fubfifted. 

It  happens  unluckily  for  thofc,  who  maintain  an  ori- 
•ina:  contract  between  the  magiftratc  and  people,  that 
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great  revolutions  of  government,  and  new  fettlements  of  C  h  a  p4 
civil  conftitutions,  are  commonly  conducted  with  fuch  ^  _  _  '. 
violence,  tumult,  and  diforder,  that  the  public  voice  can  >^9« 
fcarcely  ever  be  heard  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  citizens 
are  at  that  time  lefs  attended  to  than  even  in  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiftration.  The  prefent  tranfa&ions  in 
England,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  are  a  Angular  exception  to 
this  obfervation.  The  new  elections  had  been  carried  on 
with  preat  tranquillity  and  freedom  :  The  prince  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns,  where 
the  voters  afTembled  :  A  tumultuary  petition  to  the  two 
houfes  having  been  promoted,  he  took  care,  though  the 
petition  was  calculated  for  his  own  advantage,  effectually 
to  fupprefs  it :  He  entered  into  no  intrigues,  either  with 
the  electors  or  the  members  :  He  kept  himfelf  in  a  totai 
filence,  as  if  he  had  been  no  wife  concerned  in  thefe 
tranfailions  :  And  fo  far  from  forming  cabals  with  the 
leaders  of  parties,  he  difdained  even  to  beffcow  careffes  on 
thofe,  whofe  ailiftance  might  be  ufeful  to  him.  This 
conduit  was  highly  meritorious,  and  difcovered  great 
moderation  and  magnanimity ;  even  though  the  prince 
unfortunately,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and 
pn  every  occauon,  was  noted  for  an  addrefs  fo  cold,  dry, 
and  diftant,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him,  on  account 
0f  any  intereft,  to  foften  or  familiarize  it. 

At  laft,  the  prince  deigned  to  break  filence,  and  to 
exprefs,  though  in  a  private  manner,  his  fentiments  on 
ihe  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  He  called  together  Hali- 
fax, Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  a  few  more ;  and  he  told 
them,  that,  having  been  invited  over  to  reftore  their; 
liberty,  he  had  engaged  in  this  enterprize,  and  had  at 
]aft  happily  effected  his  purpofe.  That  it  belonged  to  the* 
parliament,  now  chofen  and  affembled  with  freedom,  to 
concert  meafures  for  the  public  fettlement ;  and  he  pre- 
tended not  to  interpofe  in  their  determinations,     That  he 
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heard  of  feveral  fchemes  propofed  for  eftablifhing  the  go- 
vernment :  Some  infifted  on  a  regent  ;  others  were  defir- 
i§39,  ous  of  beftowing  the  crown  on  the  princefs  :  It  Was  their 
concern  alone  to  chufe  the  plan  of  adminrftration  moft 
agreeable  or  advantageous  to  them.  That  if  they  judged 
it  proper  to  fettle  a  regent,  he  had  no  objection  :  He  only- 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them,  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  be  the  regent,  nor  even  to  engage 
in  a  fcheme,  which,  he  knew,  would  be  expofed  to  fuch 
infuperable  difficulties.  That  no  man  could  have  a  jufter 
or  deeper  fenfe  of  the  princefs's  merit  than  he  was  im- 
preffed  with  j  but  he  would  rather  remain  a  private  per- 
fon  than  enjoy  a  crown,  which  muft  depend  on  the  will 
or  life  of  another.  And  that  they  muft  therefore  make 
account,  if  they  were  inclined  to  either  of  thefe  two  plans 
of  fettlement,  that  it  would  be  totally  out  of  his  power 
to  affift  them  in  carrying  it  into  execution  :'  His  affairs 
abroad  were  too  important  to  be  abandoned  for  fo  preca- 
rious a  dignity,  or  even  to  allow  him  fo  much  leifure  as 
would  be  requifite  to  introduce  order  into  their  disjointed 
government. 

These  views  of  the  prince  were  feconded  by  the  prin- 
cefs herfelf,  who,  as  fhe  pofieffed  many  virtues,  was  a 
moft  obfequrous  wife  toahufhand,  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  generality  of  her  fex,  would  have  appeared  fo  little 
attractive  and  amiable.  All  confiderations  were  neglected, 
when  they  came  in  competition  wi,th  what  fhe  deemed  her 
duty  to  the  prince.  When  Danby  and  others  of  her  par-f 
tizans  wrote  her  an  account  of  their  fchemes  and  proceed- 
ings, fhe  exprefTed  great  difpleafurc  •>  and  even  transmit- 
ted their  letters  to  her  hufband,  as  a  facririce  to  conjugal 
fidelity.  The  princefs  Anne  alio  concurred  in  the  fame 
plan  for  the  public  fettlement  ;  and  being  promifed  an 
ample  revenue,  was  content  to  be  pollponed  in  the  fuc- 
feflion  to  the  crown.     And  as  the  title,  of  her  infant  bra* 
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ther  wasj  in  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  entirely  neglected,  C  H  a  P^ 
fhe  might,  on  the  whole,  deem  herfelf,  in  point  of  intereft,  L  Jj 
a  gainer  by  this  revolution.  *$39. 

The  chief  parties,  therefore,  being  agreed,  the  con-  Settlement 
vention  pafled  a  bill,  in  which  they  fettled  the  crown  on  ot  the 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  the  fole  administration 
to  remain  in  the  prince  :  The  princefs  of  Denmark  to 
fucceed  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange  ;  her  pofterity  after  thofe  of  the  princefs,  but  be- 
fore thofe  of  the  prince  by  any  other  wife.  The  conven- 
tion annexed  to  this  fettlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration 
of  rights,  where  all  the  points,  which  had,  of  late  years, 
been  difputed  between  king  and  people,  were  finally  de- 
termined ;  and  the  pov/ers  of  royal  prerogative  were  more 
narrowly  circumfcri bed  and  more  exactly  defined,  thania 
any  former  period  of  the  English  government. 


Thus  have  we  feen,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  four  Manners, 
reigns,  a  continued  ftruggle  maintained  between  the  *,r^c^ 
crown  and  the  people  :  Privilege  and  prerogative  were 
ever  at  variance :  And  both  parties,  befide  the  prefent 
object  of  difpute,  had  many  latent  claims,  which,  on  a 
favourable  occahon,  they  produced  againft  their  adver- 
saries. Governments  too  (ready  and  uniform,  as  they  are 
feldom  free,  fo  are  they,  in  the  judgment  of  fome,  at- 
tended with  another  fenfible  inconvenience  :  They  abate 
the  active  powers  of  men ;  deprefs  courage,  invention, 
and  genius ;  and  produce  an  univerfal  lethargy  in  the 
people.  Though  this  opinion  may  be  juft,  the  fluctya- 
tion  and  conteft,  it  muft  be  allowed,  of  the  En^lim  o-o- 
vernment  were,  during  thefc  reigns,,  much  too  violent 
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CHAP,  fcoth  for  the  repofe  and  hfety  of  the  people.  Foreign 
\^L^__,  affairs*  at  that  time,  were  either  entirely  neglected,  or 
»**9«  managed  to  pernicious  purpofes :  And  in  the  domeftic 
adminiftration  there  was  felt  a  continued  fever,  either 
fecret  or  manifeft  j  fometimes  the  moft  furious  convulfion3 
and  diforders.  The  revolution  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the 
conftitution  -y  and  was  probably  attended  with  confequen- 
ces  more  advantageous  to  the  people*  than  barely  freeing 
them  from  an  exceptionable  adminiftration.  By  deciding 
many  important  queftions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  ftill 
more,  by  that  great  precedent  of  depofing  one  king,  and 
eftablifhing  a  new  family,  it  gave  fuch  an  afcendant  to 
popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  nature  of  the  Englifh 
conftitution  beyond  all  controverfy.  And  it  may  juftly 
be  affirmed,  without  any  danger  of  exaggeration,  that 
we,  in  this  ifland,  have  ever  fince  enjoyed,  if  not  the  beft 
fyftem  of  government,  at  leaft  the  moft  entire  fyftem  of 
liberty,  that  ever  was  known  amongft  mankind. 

To  decry  with  fuch  violence,  as  is  affected  by  fome, 
the  whole  line  of  Stuart ;  to  maintain,  that  their  admi- 
niftration was  one  continued  encroachment  on  the  incon- 
teflible  rights  of  the  people;  is  not  giving  due  honour  to 
that  great  event,  which  not  only  put  a  period  to  their 
hereditary  fuccefiion,  bat  made  a  new  fettlement  of  the 
whole  conftitution.  The  inconveniencies,  fufFered  by 
the  people  under  the  two  firft  reigns  of  that  family  (for 
in  the  main  they  weie  fortunate)  proceeded  in  a  great 
meafure  from  the  unavoidable  fituation  of  affairs  ;  and 
fcarcely  any  thing  could  have  prevented  thofe  events,  but 
fuch  vigotir  of  genius  in  the  fovercign,  attended  with 
fuch  good  fortune,  as  might  have  enabled  him  entirely 
to  overpower  the  liberties  of  his  people.  While  the  par- 
liaments, in  thefe  reigns,  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
neceffitics  of  the  prince,  and  attempting  every  feftion  t€> 
abolifh,  or  circumlcribe,  or  define,  fome  prerogative  of 
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the  crown,  and  innovate  in  the  ufual  tenor  of  govern- 
ment: What  could  be  expected,  but  that  the  prince, 
would  exert  himfelf,  in  defending,  againft  fuch  inveterate  l^9> 
enemies,  an  authority,  which,  during  the  moft  regular 
courfe  of  the  former  Englifh  government,  had  been  ex- 
ercifed  without  difpute  or  controverfy  ?  And  though,. 
Charles  II.  in  1672,  may  with  reafon  be  deemed  the 
aggreflbr,  nor  is  it  pofllble  to  juftify  his  conduct:;  yet 
were  there  fome  motives  furely,  which  could  engage  a 
prince,  fo  foft  and  indolent,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fo 
judicious,  to  attempt  fuch  hazardous  enterprizes.  He 
felt,  that  public  affairs  had  reached  a  fituation,  at  which 
they  could  not  poffibly  remain,  without  fome  farther  in- 
novation. Frequent  parliaments  were  become  almoit 
entirely  neceflary  to  the  conducting  of  public  bufmefs  j 
yet  thefe  aflemblies  were  ftill,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
rovalifts,  much  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fovereign,  whom 
they  feemed  better  calculated  to  counfel  than  controul. 
The  crown  ftill  poflefled  confiderable  power  of  oppofing 
parliaments  ;  and  had  not  as  yet  acquired  the  means  of 
influencing  them.  Hence  a  continual  jealoufy  between 
thefe  parts  of  the  legiflature :  Hence  the  inclination  mu- 
tually to  take  advantage  of  each  other's  neceflities : 
Hence  the  impoflibility,  under  which  the  king  lay,  of 
finding  minifters,  who  could  at  once  be  ferviceable  and 
faithful  to  him.  If  he  followed  his  own  choice  in  ap- 
pointing his  fervants,  without  regard  to  their  parliamen- 
tary intereft,  a  refractory  femon  was  inftantly  to  be 
expected  :  If  he  chofe  them  from  among  the  leaders  of 
popular  aflemblies,  they  either  loft  their  influence  with 
the  people,  by  adhering  to  the  crown,  or  they  betrayed, 
the  crown,  in  order  to  preferve  their  influence.  Neither 
Hambden,  whom  Charles  I.  was  willing  to  gain  at  any 
price  ;  nor  Shaftefbury,  whom  Charles  II.  after  the  po- 
piih  plot,  attempted  to  engage  in  his  counfels,    would 
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C  H  A  P=  renounce  their  popularity  for  the  precarious,  and,  as  thejr 
^_  _     *      efteemed  it,  deceitful  favour  of  the  prince.     The  root  of 
1689.      their  authority  they  ftill  thought  to  lie  in  the  parliament ; 
and  as  the  power  of  that  aflembly  was  not  yet  uncontroul- 
able,  they  ftill  refolved  to  augment  it,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  thefe  events  have  long,  by  the 
reprefentations  of  faction,  been  extremely  clouded  and 
obfeured.  No  man  has  yet  arifen,  who  has  payed  an 
entire  regard  to  truth,  and  has  dared  to  expofe  her,  with- 
out covering  or  difguife,  to  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced 
public.  Even  that  party  amongft  us,  which  boafts  of 
the  higheft  regard  to  liberty,  has  not  poflefied  fufficient 
liberty  of  thought  in  this  particular ;  nor  has  been  able 
to  decide  impartially  of  their  own  merit,  compared  with 
that  of  their  antagonifts.  More  noble  perhaps  in  their 
ends,  and  highly  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  they  muft  alfo 
be  allowed  to  have  been  often  lefs  juftifiable  in  the  means, 
and  in  many  of  their  enterprizes  to  have  payed  more  re- 
gard to  political  than  to  moral  confiderations.  Obliged 
to  court  the  favour  of  the  populace,  they  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  comply  with  their  rage  and  folly  ;  and  have  even, 
on  many  occafions,  by  propagating  fictions,  and  by  pro- 
moting violence,  ferved  to  infatuate,  as  well  as  corrupt 
that  people,  to  whom  they  made  a  tender  of  liberty  and 
juftice.  Charles  I.  was  a  tyrant,  a  papift,  and  a  con- 
triver of  the  Irim  mafTacre  :  The  church  of  England  was 
relapfing  fall:  into  idolatry  :  Fi'rir-.nifm  was  the  only  true 
religion,  and  the  covenant  the  favourite  object  of  hea- 
venly regard.  Through  thefe  dclufions  the  party  pro- 
ceeded, and,  what  may  feem  wonderful,  ftill  to  the 
encreafe  of  law  and  liberty;  'till  they  reached  the  impo- 
fture  of  the  popifh  plot,  a  fiction  which  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary bounds  of  vulgar  credulity.  But  however  fingular 
thefe  events  may  appear,  there  is  really  nothing  altoge- 
ther 
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ther  new  in  any   period  of  modern  h!frorv :  And   it  is  c  H  A  p* 
remarkable,  that  tribunitian  arts,  though  fometimes  ufe-  Qr-^-.j 
ful  in  a  free  conftitution,  have  ufually  been  fueh  as  men      l6s9« 
of  probity  and  honour  could  not  bring  themfelves  either 
to  practice  or  approve.     The  other  faction,  which,  fince 
the  revolution,  has  been  obliged  to  cultivate  popularity, 
fometimes  found  it  neceflary  to  employ  like  artifices. 

The  Whig  party,  for  a  courfe  of  near  feventy  years, 
has,  almoft  without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  whole  au- 
thority of  the  government ;  and  no  honours  or  offices 
could  be  obtained  but  by  their  countenance  and  protec- 
tion. But  this  event,  which,  in  fome  particulars,  has 
been  advantageous  to  the  ftate,  has  proved  deflructive  to 
the  truth  of  hiftory,  and  has  eftabiifhed  many  grofs  falfe- 
hoods,  which  it  is  unaccountable  how  any  civilized 
nation  could  have  embraced  with  regard  to  its  domeftic 
occurrences.  Compofitions  the  moft  defpicable,  both  for 
ftyie  and  matter,  have  been  extolled,  and  propagated, 
and  read  ;  as  if  they  had  equalled  the  moft  celebrated  re- 
mains of  antiquity  y.  And  forgetting  that  a  regard  to 
liberty,  though  a  laudable  pafiion,  ought  commonly  to 
be  fubordinate  to  a  reverence  for  eftablilhed  government, 
the  prevailing  faction  has  celebrated  only  the  partizans  of 
the  former,  who  purfued  as  their  object  the  perfection  of 
civil  fociety,  and  has  extolled  them  at  the  expence  of  their 
antagonifts,  who  maintained  thofe  maxims,  that  are  eiTen- 
tial  to  its  very  exiftence.  But  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  to 
be  avoided ;  and  though  no  one  will  ever  pleafe  either 
faction  by  moderate  opinions,  it  is  there  we  are  moft 
likely  to  meet  with  truth  and  certainty. 

We  fhall  fubjoin  to  this  general  view  of  the  Englifh 
government,  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  finances, 
arms,  trade,  manners,  arts,  between  the  reftoration  and 
revolution. 

y  Such  asRapla  Thoyras,  &c. 

Vol.  VIII.  Y  Thb 
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The  revenue  of  Charles  II.  as  fettled  by  the  long 
parliament,  was  put  upon  a  very  bad  footing.  It  was 
l6s9»  too  fmall,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  independant  in 
the  common  courfe  of  his  administration  :  It  was  too 
large,  and  fettled  during  too  long  a  period,  if  they  re- 
folded to  keep  him  in  entire  dependance.  The  large 
debts  of  the  republic,  which  were  thrown  upon  that 
prince ;  the  neceffity  of  fupplying  the  naval  and  military 
ftores,  which  were  entirely  exhaufted  i  ;  that  of  repairing 
and  furnifhing  his  palaces :  All  thefe  caufes  involved  the 
kino-  in  oreat  difficulties  immediately  after  his  restoration  : 
and  the  parliament  was  not  fufficiently  liberal  in  fupply- 
ing him.  Perhaps  too  he  had  contracted  fome  debts 
abroad  ;  and  his  bounty  to  the  diflreiTed  cavaliers,  though 
it  did  not  correfpond  either  to  their  fervices  or  expecta- 
tions, could  not  fail,  in  fome  degree,  to  exhauft  his 
treafury.  The  extraordinary  fums,  granted  the  king 
during  the  firft  years,  did  not  fuffice  for  thefe  extraordi- 
nary charges  ;  and  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  only  con- 
stant revenue,  amounted  not  to  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  and  fell  much  fhort  of  the  ordinary  bur- 
thens of  government.  The  addition  of  hearth-money  in 
1662,  and  of  the  other  two  branches  in  1669  anc*  l07°-> 
brought  up  the  revenue  to  one  million  three  hundred 
lifty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  as  we  learn  from  lord  Dan- 
by's  account :  But  the  fame  authority  informs  us,  that  the 
yearly  expencc  of  government  was  at  that  time  one  million 
three  hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ft  venty  pounds1 ;  without  mentioning  contingencies,  which 
arc  always  confiderable,   even  under  the  moft  prudent ad- 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  Oct.  o.  i 
a  Ralph's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  288.      We  learn  from  that  lord's  'Memoir*. 
p.  12.   that  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  during  fix  yeais,  from    J673  to 
1 679,  were  about  eight  miliions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  one  million 
three  hundred  fixty-Ax  thuukind  pounds  a  year.     Sec  likewife,  p.  169. 

miniftration. 
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rn'miftration.  Thofe  branches  of  revenue,  granted  in  i66q  c  H  A  &* 

LXXI 
and  1670,  expired  in  16S0,  and  were  never  renewed  by  par-  ,^__^_  '  ^ 

liament :  They  were  computed  to  be  above  two  hundred  16*9. 
thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Itmuft  be  allowed,  becaufe  af- 
ferted  by  all  cotemporary  authors  of  both  parties,  and  even 
confevTed  by  himfelf,  that  king  Charles  was  fcmewhat 
profufe  and  negligent.  But  it  is  like  wife  certain^  that  a 
very  rigid  frugality  was  requiftte  to  fupport  the  govern- 
ment under  fuch  difficulties.  There  is  a  familiar  rule 
in  all  bufinefs,  that  every  man  mould  be  payed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  and  to  the  power, 
which  he  enjoys ;  and  the  nation  foon  found  reafon, 
from  Charles's  dangerous  connexions  with  France,  to 
repent  their  departure  from  that  prudential  maximi 

If  we  eftimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II.  at 
one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  during 
his  whole  reign,  the  computation  svill  rather  exceed  than 
fail  below  the  true  value.  The  convention  parliament, 
after  all  the  fums,  which  they  had  granted  the  king  to- 
wards the  payment  of  old  debts,  threw,  the  laft  day  of 
their  meeting,  a  debt  upon  him,  amounting  to  ens  mil- 
lion feven  hundred  forty-three  thoufand  two  hundred 
fixty -three  pounds1*.  All  the  extraordinary  fums,  which 
were  afterwards  voted  him  by  parliament,  amounted  to 
eleven  millions  four  hundred  forty-three  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  (even  pounds;  which  divided  by  twenty- 
four,  the  number  of  years  which  that  king  reigned,  make 
four  hundred  feventy-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  a  year.  During  that  time,  he  bad  two 
violent  wars  to  fuftain  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  in  1678,  he 
made  expenfive  preparations  for  a  war  with  France*  In 
the  firir.  Dutch  war,  both  France   and   Denmark  were 

allies  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  naval  armaments 
4 

1>  lourralSj   29th  of  December,  1660, 

y  2  in 
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c  h  a  P.  in  England  were  very  great ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  he 
LXXI.     could   have  fecreted  any  part,  at  leafr.  any  confiderable 
l6g9"      part,  of  the  fums,  which  were  then  voted  him  by  parlia- 
ment. 

To  thefe  fums  we  muft  add  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  had  been  detained  from 
the  bankers  on  fhutting  up  the  Exchequer  in  1672.  The 
king  payed  fix  per  cent,  for  this  money  during  the  reft 
of  his  reign  c.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  violent  breach  of  faith,  the  king,  two  years  after, 
borrowed  money  at  eight  per  cent ;  the  fame  rate  of  in- 
tereft  which  he  had  payed  before  that  event d.  A  proof, 
that  public  credit,  inftead  of  being  of  fo  delicate  a  na- 
ture, as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is,  in  reality,  fo  hardy 
and  robuft,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  deftroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raifed  by  the  parliament 
to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  c  ;  and  his  income  as  duke  of  York,  being  added, 
made  the  whole  amount  to  two  millions  a  year;  a  fum 
well  proportioned  to  the  public  necefiities,  but  enjoyed 
by  him  in  too  independant  a  manner.  The  national 
debt  at  the  revolution  amounted  to  one  million  fifty-four 
thoufand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  pounds  f. 

The  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  thefe  two  reigns, 
partly  by  the  policy  of  the  kings,  who  had  entertained  a 
diffidence  of  their  fubjects,  partly  by  that  ill -judged  law, 
which  limited  the  king's  power  of  muttering  and  array- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning,  however,  of  Charles's 
reign,  the  militia  was  frill  deemed  formidable.  De  Wit 
having  propofed  to  the  French  king  an  in  van"  on  of  Eng- 
land during  the  firft  Dutch  war,  that  monarch  replied, 
that   fuch   an   attempt   would    be   entirely  fruitlefs,  and 

«  Hanby'f  Memoirs,  p.  7.  <*  Id.  p.  65.  *  Journ.  ift  of  March, 

16S9.  f  Jouni,  icih  of  Maich,  1CS9. 

would 
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would  tend  only  to  unite  the  Englifli.  In  a  few  days,  CHAP, 
faid  he,  after  our  landing,  there  will  be  fifty  thoufand  i_  .  *_,■ 
men  at  leafr.  upon  us  z.  1689. 

Charles  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  in  pay 
near  five  thoufand  men,  of  guards  and  garrifons.  At 
the  end  of  his  reign,  he  augmented  this  number  to  near 
eight  thoufand.  James  on  Monmouth's  rebellion  had  on 
foot  about  fifteen  thoufand  men  ;  and  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  invaded  him,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thoufand  regular  troops  in  England. 

The  Englifh  navy,  during  the  greateft  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  made  a  confiderable  figure,  for  number  of  (hips, 
valour  of  the  men,  and  conduct  of  the  commanders.  Even 
in   1678,  the  fleet  confifted  of  eighty-three  mips  h ;  be- 
fides  thirty,  which  were  at  that  time  on  the  frocks.     On 
the  king's  reftoration  he  found  only  fixty-three  vefiels  of 
all  fizes  '.     During  the  later  part  of  Charles's  reign,  the 
navy  fell  fomewhat  to  decay,  by  reafon  of  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  king's  revenue:  But  James,  foon  after  his 
acceilion,  reflored  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory ;  and 
before  he  left  the  throne,  carried  it  much  farther.     The 
adminiftration  of  the  admiralty  under  Pepys,  is  ftill  re- 
garded as  a  model  for  order  and  ceconomy.     The  fleet  at 
the  revolution  confifted    of  one    hundred    feventy-threc 
vefTels  of  all  fizes;  and  required  forty-two  thoufand  fea- 
men  to  man  it  k.     That  king,  when  duke  of  York,  had 
been  the  firfr.  inventor  of  fea-fignals.      The  military  ge- 
nius, during  thefe  two  reigns,  had  not  totally  decayed 
among  the  young  nobility.     Dorfet,  Mulgrave,  Rochef- 
ter,  not  to  mention   Oflbry,  ferved  on   board  the  fleet, 
and  were  prefent  in  the  molt  furious  engagements  againfl 
the  Dutch. 

g  D'Eftrades,  ioth  of  O£lober,  166?.  h  Pepy's   Memoirs,  p.  4, 

i  Memoirs  of  Engli/h  affairs,  chiefly  naval.  k  L'ves  of  the  admirals, 

vol.  ii.  p.  476, 

Y  3  The 
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The  commerce   and  riches    of  England    did   never, 
during  any  period,  encreafe  (o  faft  as  from  the  reftora- 
tion  to  the  revolution.     The  two  Dutch  wars,  by  dif- 
turbing  the  trade  of  that  republic,  promoted  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  ifland  ;  and  after  Charles  had  made  a  fcpurate 
peace  with   the   States,  his   fubjccls  enjoyed  unmolcfled 
the  trade  of  Europe.     The  only  difturbance,  which  they 
met  with,  was  from   a  few  French  privateers,  who   in- 
fefted  the  channel ;  and  Charles  interpofed  not  in  behalf 
of  his  fubjects  with   fufficicnt   fpirit  and   vigour.     The 
recovery  or  conqueft  of  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys  was 
a  confidcrable  acceffion   to  the   ltrength   and  fecurity   of 
the  Englifh  colonies ;  and,  together  with  the  (ettlement 
pf  Penfilvania  and  Carolina,  which  was  effected  during 
tha:  reign,    extended    the  Englifh  empire    in    America. 
The  pcrfecutions  of  thcdiffenters,or  more  properly  fpcak- 
jng,  the   reftraints   impofed   upon    them,  contributed   to 
augment  and  people  thefe  colonies.     Dr.  Davenant  af- 
£rms    ,  that  the  fhipping  of  England  more  than  doubled 
.during  thefe  twenty-eight  years.  Several  new  manufactures 
were  elrablimed  ;  in  iron,  brafs,  filk,  hats,  glafs,  paper, 
Szc.     One  Brewer,    leaving  the  Low   Countries,  when 
they  were  threatened  with  a  French  conqueft,  brought 
ti.e  art  of  dying  woollen  cloth  into  England,  and  by  that 
improvement    faved   the    nation   great    funis    of  money. 
The  encreafe  of   coinage  during  thefe  two  reigns   was 
ten  millions  two  hundred  fixty-one  thoufand  pounds     A 
board  of  trade  was  erected   in    1670;  and   the   carl    of 
Sandwich  was  made  prefident.     Charles  revived  and  fup- 
ported  the  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  company  ;  a  mcafurc 
vvhcfe  utility  is  by  fome  thought  doubtful  :   He  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company;  a  meafurc  pro- 
bably hurtful. 

1  DifccLri  en  the  public  revenues,  part  i:.  p.  *<j,  33, 36. 

We 
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We  learn  from  Sir  Jofiah  Child  »,  that  in  1688  there  CHAP. 

were  on  the  Change  more  men  worth    10,000  pounds  , -  _* 

than  there  were  in  1650  worth  a  thoufand  ;  that  500  ,689« 
pounds  with  a  daughter  was,  in  the  latter  period,  deemed 
a  larger  portion  than  2000  in  the  former  ;  that  gentle- 
women, in  thofe  earlier  times,  thought  themfelves  well 
cloathed  in  a  ferge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  would 
in  1688,  be  afhamed  to  be  feen  in  ;  and  that,  befides  the 
great  encrcafe  of  rich  cloaths,  plate,  jewels,  and  houf- 
hold  furniture,  coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a 
hundred  fold. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Venice 
the  manufacture  of  glafs  and  chriflal  into  England. 
Prince  Rupert  was  alfo  an  encourager  of  ufeful  arts  and 
manufactures  :  He  himfelf  was  the  inventor  of  etching. 

The  firft  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  pafTed  in 
1662  :  The  places  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wadefmill, 
Caxton,  and  Stilton  :  But  the  general  and  great  improve- 
ment of  highways  took  not  place  till  the  reign  of 
George  II. 

In  1663,  was  pafTed  the  firft  law  for  allowing  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion. 

In  1667  was  concluded  the  firft  American  treaty 
between  England  and  Spain  :  This  treaty  was  made  more 
general  and  complete  in  1670.  The  two  ftates  then 
renounced  all  right  of  trading  with  each  others  colonies; 
and  the  title  of  England  was  acknowledged  to  all  the 
territories  in  America,  of  which  fhe  was  then  porTefled. 

The  French  king,  about  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign,  laid   fome  impofitions  on  Englifh  commodities: 
And  the  Englifh,  partly  difpleafed  with  this  innovation, 
partly  moved  by  their  animofity  againft  France,  retail- 
or Brief  obfervations,  &c, 

Y  4  ated, 
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c  "  A  p« ated,  by  laying  fuch  reflraints  on  the  commerce  with  that 
kingdom  as   amounted  almofr.  to  a  prohibition.     They 


■v  -   —' 


1629.  formed  calculations,  by  which  they  perfuaded  themfelves, 
that  they  were  lofers  a  million  and  a  half  or  near  two 
millions  a  year  by  the  French  trade.  But  no  good 
effects  were  found  to  refult  from  thefe  rcftraints  ;  and  in 
king  James's  reign  they  were  taken  off  by  parliament. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that,  in  1665,  when 
money,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty,  was  to  be  remitted 
to  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
trade  of  England  could  not  fupply  above  icoo  pounds  a 
month  to  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  nor  above  20, COO 
pounds  a  month  to  Hamburgh  :  Thefe  fums  appear  fur- 
prizingly  fmall  % 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  boroughs  of  England  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  the  like  attempt  was  made 
on  the  colonies.  King  James  recalled  the  charters,  by 
which  their  liberties  were  fecured ;  and  he  fent  over 
governors  inverted  with  abfolute  power.  The  arbitrary 
principles  of  that  monarch  appear  in  every  part  of  his 
administration. 

The  people^  during  thefe  two  reigns,  were,  in  a  great 
rreafure,  cured  of  that  wild  fanaticifm,  by  which  they 
had  formerly  been  fo  much  agitated.  Whatever  new 
vices  they  might  acquire,  it  may  be  qucftioned,  whether, 
by  this  change,  they  were,  in  the  main,  much  lofers  in 
point  of  morals.  By  the  example  of  the  king  and  the 
cavaliers,  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery  became  prevalent 
in  the  nation.  The  pleafures  of  the  table  were  much 
purfued.  Love  was  treated  more  as  an  appetite  tharj  - 
pafiion,     Tnc  one  ^ex  began   to  abate   of  the   national 

n  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  237. 

ciu- 
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character  of  chaftity,  without  being  able  to  infpire  the  c  H  A  P. 
other  with  fentiment  or  delicacy.  L  -.-  O 

The    abufes  in   the  former  age,  arifing   from  over-  9* 

{trained  ptetenfions  of  piety,  had  much  propagated  the 
fpirit  of  irreligion  ;  and  many  of  the  ingenious  men  of 
this  period  lie  under  the  imputation  of  deifm.  Befides 
wits  and  fcholars  by  profeflion,  Shaftefbury,  Halifax, 
Buckingham,  Mulgrave,  Sunderland,  Eflex,  Rochefter, 
Sidney,  Temple  are  fuppofed  to  have  adopted  thefe  prin- 
ciples. 

The  fame  factions,  which  formerly  diftracted  the 
nation,  were  revived,  and  exerted  themfelves  in  the  moft: 
ungenerous  and  unmanly  enterprizes  againft  each  other. 
King  Charles,  being  in  his  whole  deportment  a  model  of 
eafy  and  gentleman-like  behaviour,  improved  the  polite- 
nefs  of  the  nation  ;  as  much  as  faction,  which  of  all 
things  is  moft  deftructive  to  that  virtue,  could  poflibly 
permit.  His  courtiers  were  long  diftinguifhable  in  Eng- 
land by  their  obliging  and  agreeable  manners. 

Till  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  very 
imperfectly  enjoyed  in  England,  and  during  a  very  fhort 
period.  The  ftar-chamber,  while  that  court  fubiifted, 
put  effectual  reftraints  upon  printing.  On  the  fuppreffion 
of  that  tribunal  in  J641,  the  long  parliament,  after  their 
rupture  with  the  king,  affumed  the  fame  power  with 
regard  to  the  licencing  of  books ;  and  this  authority  was 
continued  during  all  the  period  of  the  protectorship  and 
republic  °.  Two  years  after  the  reftoration,  an  act  was 
paffed,  reviving  the  republican  ordinances.  This  act 
expired  in  1679;  but  was  revived  by  ftatute  in  the  firft 
of  king  James.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  did  not  even 
commence  with  the  revolution.     It  was  not  till  1694, 

*  Scobe!l,i,  44, 134.  ii.  88,  230, 

that 
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C  iL3.  P*  that  the  restraints  were  taken  off:  to  the  ereat  difpleafure 

LXXf.  . 

i_— v-~w  of  the  king,  and  his  minifters,  who,  feeing  no  where,  in 

lB89*  any  government,  during  prefent  or  paft  ages,  any  ex- 
ample of  fuch  unlimited  freedom,  doubted  much  of  its 
falutary  effects,  and  probably  thought,  that  no  books  or 
writings  would  ever  fo  much  improve  the  general  under- 
Handing  of  men,  as  to  render  it  fafe  toentruft  them  with 
an  indulgence  fo  eafily  abufed. 

In  1677,  the  old  law  for  burning  heretics  was  re- 
pealed ;  a  prudent  meafure,  while  the  nation  was  in 
continual  dread  of  the  return  cf  popery. 

Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
which  overfprcad  the  nation,  during  the  commonwealth 
and  prote£iorfhip,  there  were  a  few  fedate  philofophers, 
who,  in  the  retirement  of  Oxford,  cultivated  their  reafon, 
and  eftablifhed  conferences  for  the  mutual  communication 
of  their  difcoveries  in  phyfics  and  geometry.  Wilkins,  a 
clergyman,  who  had  married  Cromwcl's  After,  and  was 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Chcfter,  promoted  thefe  philofophi- 
cal  conventions.  Immediately  after  the  reftoration, 
thefe  men  procured  a  patent,  and  having  enlarged  their 
number,  were  denominated  the  Royal  Society.  But  this 
patent  was  all  they  obtained  from  the  king.  Though 
Charles  was  a  lover  of  the  fcienccs,  particularly  chymiftrv 
and  mechanics  ;  he  animated  them  by  his  example  alone, 
not  by  his  bounty.  His  craving  courtiers  and  miftrefies, 
by  whom  he  was  perpetually  furrounded,  engrofTed  all  his 
cxpencc,  and  left  him  neither  money  nor  attention  for 
literary  merit.  His  contemporary,  Lewis,  who  fell  fhort 
of  the  king's  genius  and  knowledge  in  this  particular, 
much  exceeded  him  in  liberality.  Befides  penfions  con- 
ferred" on  learned  men  throughout  all  Europe,  his  aca- 
demics were  directed  by  rules  and  fupported  by  falaries  : 

A  gene- 
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A  generofity,  which  does  great  honour  to  his  memory;  C  ha  p. 
and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  ._   -■„—*_? 
will  be  efteemed  an  atonement  for  many  of  the  errors  of      l689« 
his    reign.     We    may   be    furprized,  that    this  example 
fhould  not  be  more  followed  by  princes  ;  fince  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  that  bounty,    fo  extenfive,  fo  beneficial,  and 
fo  much  celebrated,  coft  not  this  monarch  fo  great  afum 
as  is  often  conferred  on  one  Tingle,  ufelefs,  overgrown 
favourite  or  courtier. 

But  though  the  French  academy  of  fciences  was  di- 
rected, encouraged,  and  fupported  by  the  fovereign,  there 
aroie  in  England  fome  men  of  fuperior  genius,  who  were 
more  than  fufficient  to  cafr.  the  balance,  and  who  drew 
on  themfelves  and  on  their  native  country  the  regard  and 
attention  of  Europe.  Ecfides  Wilkins,  Wren,  Wall  is, 
eminent  mathematicians,  Hooke,  an  accurate  obferver  by 
microfcopes,  and  Sydenham,  the  reftorer  of  true  phyfic  ; 
there  flourifhed  during  this  period  a  Boyle  and  a  Newton; 
men  who  trod,  with  cautious,  and  therefore  the  more 
fecure  fteps,  the  only  road,  which  leads  to  true  philo- 
fophy. 

Boyle  improved  the  pneumatic  engine  invented  by 
Otto  Guericke,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make  feveral 
new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  air  as  well  as  on 
other  bodies  :  His  chymiftry  is  much  admired  by  thofe 
acquainted  with  that  art :  His  hydroftatics  contain  a 
greater  mixture  of  ieafoning  and  invention  with  experi- 
ment than  any  other  of  his  works  ;  but  his  reafoning  is 
frill  remote  from  that  boldnefs  and  temerity,  which  had 
led  aftray  fo  many  philofophcrs.  Boyle  was  a  great  par- 
tizan  of  the  mechanical  philofophy  ;  a  theory,  which, 
by  difcovering  fome  of  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  allow- 
ing us  to  imagine  the  reft,  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  natural 
vanity  and  curiofity  of  men. 

j  In 
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/vv, P*  ^N  Newton  this  ifland  may  boaft  of  having  produced 
!_.— _— _t  the  greateft  and  rareft  genius  that  ever  arofe  for  the  orna- 
j689«  ment  and  inftru&ion  of  the  fpecics.  Cautious,  in  ad- 
mitting no  principles  but  fuch  as  were  founded  on  experi- 
ment; but  refolute  to  adopt  every  fuch  principle,  how- 
ever new  or  unufual :  From  modefty,  ignorant  of  his 
fuperiority  above  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  thence,  lefs 
careful  to  accommodate  his  reafonings  to  common  appre- 
henfions  :  More  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame : 
He  was  from  thefe  caufes  long  unknown  to  the  world  ; 
but  his  reputation  at  laft  broke  out  with  a  luftre,  which 
fcarcely  any  writer,  during  his  own  life-time,  had  ever 
before  attained.  While  Newton  feemed  to  draw  off  the 
veil  from  fome  of  the  myfteries  of  nature,  he  (hewed  at 
the  fame  time  the  imperfections  of  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophy ;  and  thereby  reftored  her  ultimate  fecrets  to  that 
obfcurity,  in  which  they  ever  did  and  ever  will  remain. 

This  ao-e  was  far  from  being  fo  favourable  to  polite 
literature  as  to  the  fciences.  Charles,  though  fond  of 
wit,  though  pofleffed  himfelf  of  a  confiderable  (hare  of  it, 
thouo-h  his  tafte  in  converfation  feems  to  have  been  found 
and  juft;  ferved  rather  to  corrupt  than  improve  the 
poetry  and  eloquence  of  his  time.  When  the  theatres 
were  opened  at  the  reftoration,  and  freedom  was  again 
given  to  pleafantry  and  ingenuity  ;  men,  after  fo  long  an 
abftinence,  fed  on  thefe  delicacies  with  lefs  tafte  than 
avidity,  and  the  coarfeft  and  moft  irregular  fpecies  of  wit 
was  received  by  the  court  as  well  as  by  the  people.  The 
productions,  reprefented  at  that  time  on  the  ftage,  were 
fuch  monfters  of  extravagance  and  folly ;  fo  utterly 
deftitute  of  all  reafon  or  even  common  fenfe  ;  that  they 
would  be  the  difgrace  of  Englifh  literature,  had  not  the 
nation  made  atonement  for  its  former  admiration  of  them, 
bv  the  total  oblivion  to  which  they  are  now  condemned. 
vy  The 
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The  duke   of  Buckingham's  Rehearfal,   which  expo  fed  CHAP. 
thefe  wild  productions,  feems  to  be  a  piece  of  ridicule  \_ . — ^—-j 
carried  to  excefs  ;  yet  in  reality  the  copy  fcarcely  equals      l^9* 
Tome   of  the  abfurdities,  which   we   meet   with   in  the 
originals. 

This  fevere  fatyre,  together  with  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  nation,  corrected,  after  fome  time,  the  extravagancies 
of  the  fafhionable  wit ;  but  the  productions  of  literature 
ftill  wanted  much  of  that  corre&nefs  and  delicacy,  which 
we  fo  much  admire  in  the  ancients,  and  in  the  French 
writers,  their  judicious  imitators.  It  was  indeed  during 
this  period  chiefly,  that  that  nation  left  the  Englifh. 
behind  them  in  the  productions  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
hiftory,  and  other  branches  of  polite  letters  ;  and  ac- 
quired a  fuperiority,  which  the  efforts  of  Englifh  writers, 
during  the  fubfequent  age,  did  more  fuccefsfully  conteft 
with  them.  The  arts  and  fciences  were  imported  from 
Italy  into  this  ifland  as  early  as  into  France  ;  and  made 
at  firft  more  fenfible  advances.  Spencer,  Shakefpear, 
Bacon,  Johnfon,  were  fuperior  to  their  cotemporaries, 
who  flourifhed  in  that  kingdom.  Milton,  Waller,  Den- 
ham,  Cowley,  Harvey  were  at  leaft  equal  to  their  co- 
temporaries.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  fome/ 
prepofteroufly  reprefent  as  our  Auguftan  age,  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  polite  literature  in  this  ifland ;  and  it  was 
then  found,  that  the  immeafurable  licentioufnefs,  in- 
dulged or  rather  applauded  at  court,  was  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  refined  arts,  than  even  the  cant,  nonfenfe, 
and  enthufiafm  of  the  preceding  period. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain 
monuments  of  genius,  perverted  by  indecency  and  bad 
tafte  ;  and  none  more  than  Dryden,  both  by  reafon  of  the 
greatnefs  of  his  talents  and  the  grofs  abufe  which  he  made 
of  them.     His  plays,  excepting  a  few  fcenes,  are  utterly 

<dis» 
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CHAP,  disfigured  by  vice  or  folly  or  both.  His  tranflations 
v^n^-v  appear  too  much  the  offspring  of  hafte  and  hunger : 
1689.  Even  his  fables  are  ill  chofen  tales,  conveyed  in  an  in- 
correct, though  fpirited  verfification.  Yet  amidff.  this 
great  number  of  loofe  productions,  the  refufe  of  our  lan- 
guage, there  are  found  fome  fmall  pieces,  his  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia,  the  greateft  part  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophel, 
and  a  few  more,  which  difcovcr  fo  great  genius,  fueb 
richnefs  of  expreffion,  fuch  pomp  and  variety  of  numbers, 
that  they  leave  us  equally  full  of  regret  and  indignation, 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  or  rather  great  abfurdity  or 
his  other  writings. 

The  very  name  of  Rochefter  is  ofFenfive  to  modeff. 
ears ;  yet  does  his  poetry  difcover  fuch  energy  of  ftyle  and 
fuch  poignancy  of  fatyre,  as  give  ground  to  imagine  what 
fo  fine  a  genius,  had  he  fallen  in  a  more  happy  age  and 
had  followed  better  models,  was  capable  of  producing. 
The  ancient  fatyrifts  often  ufed  great  liberty  in  their 
expreiTions ;  but  their  freedom  no  more  refembles  the 
liccntioufnefs  of  Rochefter,  than  the  nakednefs  of  an 
Indian  does  that  of  a  common  proftitute. 

Wycherley  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  wit 
and  libertinifm  ;  and  he  attained  it :  He  was  probably 
capable  of  reaching  the  fame  of  true  comedy,  and  in- 
ftru&ive  ridicule.  Otway  had  a  genius  finely  turned  to 
the  pathetic  ;  but  he  neither  obferves  ftriclly  the  rules  of 
the  drama,  nor  the  rule?,  frill  more  cffential,  of  propriety 
and  decorum.  By  one  fmgle  piece  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham did  both  great  fervice  to  his  age  and  honour  to  him- 
felf.  The  earls  of  Mulgravc,  Dorfet,  and  Rofcommo.n 
wrote  in  a  oood  taff e ;  but  their  productions  are  either 
feeble  or  carelefs.  The  marquefs  of  Halifax  difcovers  a 
refined  genius  ;  and  nothing  but  Icizure  and  an  inferior 
ftation  feems  wanting  to  have  procured  him  eminence  in 
literature.  qf 
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Of  all  the  confiderable  writers  of  this  age,  Sir  William  c  "  £  p« 


Temple  is  almoft  the  only  one,  that  kept  himfelf  alto- 
gether unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  vice  and  licen- 

^ioufhefs,  which  overwhelmed  the  nation.  The  ftyle  of 
this  author,  though  extremely  negligent,  and  even  in- 
fected with  foreign  idioms,  is  agreeable  and  interesting. 
That  mixture  of  vanity,  which  appears  in  his  works,  is 
rather  a  recommendation  to  them.  By  means  of  it,  we 
enter  into  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  author, 
full  of  honour  and  humanity;  and  fancy  that  we  are 
engaged,  not  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  but  in  conver- 
fation  with  a  companion. 

Though  Hudibras  was  publifhed,  and  probably  com- 
pofed,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Butler  may  juftly, 
as  well  as  Milton,  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  foregoing 
period.  No  compofition  abounds  fo  much  as  Hudibras  in 
ftrokes  of  juft  and  inimitable  wit;  yet  are  there  many 
performances,  which  give  as  great  or  greater  entertain- 
ment on  the  whole  perufal.  The  allufions  in  Butler  are 
often  dark  and  far-fetched ;  and  though  fcarcely  any 
author  was  ever  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  in  fo  few 
words,  he  often  employs  too  many  thoughts  on  one  fub- 
jecft,  and  thereby  becomes  prolix  after  an  unufual  manner. 
It  is  furprizing  how  much  erudition  Butler  has  intro- 
duced with  fo  good  a  grace  into  a  work  of  pleafantry  and 
humour:  Hudibras  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  learned 
compofitions,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  The 
advantage,  which  the  royal  caufe  received  from  this 
poem,  in  expofmg  the  fanaticifm  and  falie  pretences  of 
the   former  parliamentary  party,  was  prodigious.      The 

.  king  himfelf  had  fo  good  a  tafte  as  to  be  highly  pleafed 
with  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  had  even  got  a  great 
part  of  it  by  heart :  Yet  was  he  either  !~o  carelefs  in  his 
temper,  or  <b  little  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  liberality 

or 


1680. 
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c  H  A  P.  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  of  gratitude,  that  he  allowed 

,_ ',_,  the   author,    a  man  of  virtue   and  probity,   to  live   in 

1689.  obfcurity,  and  die  in  want.  Dryden  is  an  inftance  of  a 
negligence  of  the  fame  kind.  His  Abfalom  fenfibly  con- 
tributed to  the  victory,  which  the  tories  obtained  over 
the  whigs  after  the  exclufion  parliaments  :  Yet  could  not 
this  merit,  aided  by  his  great  genius,  procure  him  an 
eftablifhment,  which  might  exempt  him  from  the  neceffity 
of  writing  for  bread.  Otway,  though  a  profefled  royal ift, 
could  not  even  procure  bread  by  his  writings;  and  he  had 
the  lingular  fate  of  dying  literally  of  hunger.  Thefe 
incidents  throw  a  great  ftain  on  the  memory  of  Charles, 
who  had  difcernment,  loved  genius,  was  liberal  of  moneya 
but  attained  not  the  praife  of  true  generofity. 
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A  N  O  T  E  to  be  added  to  Vol.  VIII.  p.  43, 1.  £ 

after  thefe  words*  were  fuf peeled  of  carrying  on 
fome  intrigues* 

SI  R  John  Dalrymple,  in  his  Appendix,  has  given  as,  from 
Barillon's  Difpatches  in  the  fecretary's  office  at  Paris,  a 
fnore  particular  and  curious  detail  of  thefe  intrigues.     They 
Were  carried  on  by  lord  Ruflel,  lord  Hollis,  lord  Berkfhire, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Algernon  Sidney,  Montague,  Bui- 
ftrode,  colonel  Titus,    Sir  Edward  Harley,  Sir  John  Baber, 
Sir  Roger  Hill,  Bofcawen,  Lyttleton,  Powle,  Harbord,  Hamb* 
den,   Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  Hotham,   Herbert,  with  fome 
others  of  lefs  note.     Of  thefe,  lord  RufTel  and  lord  Hollis 
alone  refufed  to  touch  any  French  money  :  All  the  others  re- 
ceived prefents  or   bribes   from    Barillon.      But  we  are  to 
remark,  that  the  party  views  of  thefe  men,  and  their  well- 
founded  jealoufies  of  the  king  and  duke,  independently  of  the 
money,  engaged  them  into  the  fame  meafures,  that  were  fug- 
gefted  to  them  by  the  French  ambafTador.     The  intrigues  of 
France,  therefore,  with  the  parliament,  were  a  mighty  fmall 
engine  in  the  political  machine  :  Thofe  with  the  king,  which, 
have  always  been  known,  were  of  infinitely  greater  confe- 
quence.     The  fums,  diftributed  among  all  thefe  men,  except- 
ing Montague  for  his  treachery  to  the  king  and  Danby,  did 
not  exceed   16,000  pounds  in  three  years,  and  therefore  could 
have  little  weight  in  the  two  houfes.     Accordingly  we  find, 
in  all  Barillon's  difpatches,  a  great  anxiety  thatthe-parliament 
fhould  never  be  affembled.     The  conduct  of  thefe  Englilh  pa- 
triots was  more  mean  than  criminal :   And  Barillon  fays,  that 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  employed  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans,  would  have  more  influence  than  two  millions  em* 
ployed  by  France. 


[Place  this  Leaf  lef ore  the  Index,] 
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N.  B,     The  Roman  Numerals  direct  to  the  Volume,  and 
the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


j4BBET-LAN D  S,  the  immediate  inconveniences  refulting  from  their 
alienation  into  lay-hands  at  the  reformation,  iv.  327. 
Abbeys,  their  rich  revenues,  iv.  184.     The  hofpitality  exercifed  by  them, 

ib.     See  Monajieries. 
Abbot,  archbiihop,  is  fufpended  and  confined,  for  refufing   to  licenfe  Sib- 

thorp's  fermon  on  general  loans,  vi.  226.     Is  employed  by  the  lords  to 

moderate  the   pretenfions  of  the  commons,   in   the  petition  of  right, 

251. 
Abbots  are  excluded  from  their  feats  in  the  houfc  of  lords,  iv.  205.     See 

Monajieries. 
Abherrers,  and  petitioners,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  thofe  party  diltinc- 

tions,  viii.  125.     The  former  perfecuted,  and  the  latter  countenanced, 

by  the  houfe  of  commons,  1 28. 
Accidie  is  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  vii.  423. 
Acca,  daughter  of  iEUa  king  of  Dei'ia,  is  married  to  Ethelfred,  king  of 

Bernicia,  i.  26. 
Acre,  a  city  in  Paleftine,  befieged  by  the  Chriftians,  ii.  13.     Taken  by  the 

affiltance  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  15.     The 

garrifon  butchered,  22. 
Adela,  daughter  of  king  William   the  Conqueror,  her  iiTue,  {hewing  the 

foundation  of  king  Stephen's  pretenfions,  i.  350. 
Adelfrid,  king  of  Bernicia,  eftablifhes  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 

i.  26.  40.     Great  flaughter  of  Britiih  monks  by,  41.     Deftroys  the  iraft 

monaftery  of  Bangor,  ii.     Defeated  and  killed  by  Redwald  king  of  the 

Eaft  Angles,  42. 
Adjournment  of  parliament,  diftinclion  between  that  by  the  king,  and  of  the 

houfe  of  commons  by  themfelves,  vi.   2 78,  note. 
Admiral,  lcrd  high,  an  account  of  thofe  who   filled  that  poll  during  the 

reign  of  James  J.  vi.  156.     Thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  !.  vii.  153. 
Adrian,  emperor,  builds  his  famous  rampart  between  Britain  and  Laledcnia, 

i.  10.     Completed  by  Severus,  ib. 
Adrian  III.  an  Englilh  pope,  his  motives  for  making  a  grant  of  Ireland  to 

Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  426. 
Adrian  VI.  pope,  his  conduct  toward  the  reformers,  iv.  39.    Dies,  48. 

You  VIII,  Z  Adultery, 
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Adultery,  the  legal  compofition  for,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  i.  220. 

j£lla.  a  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons,  and  fettles  in  SufTex,  i.  22.  See 
Sujfex. 

. ,  another  Saxon  of  that  name,  is  made  king  of  DeYra,  i.  26. 

JEtiust  why  unable  to  liiien  to  the  embafly  of  the  Britons  for  affiflance, 
i.  14. 

Agitators,  or  reprefentatives  of  the  army,  in  a  military  parliament,  chofen, 
vii.  87.  Send  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king  from  Holdenby,  88. 
Their  meetings  forbid  by  Cromwe),  109.  Diforders  committed  by 
them,   166.     Are  fupprefled  by  the  generals,   167. 

Jgr.es  Sore!,  miftrefs  ot  Charles  Vii.  affills  the  queen  in  recovering  him 
from  his  dejection  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.  141. 

Agricola,  Julius,  finally  fubdues  the  Britons,  as  far  as  Caledonia,  i.  9. 
How  he  fecured  their  fubjeclion,  ib.     His  civil  inltitutions,  ib. 

Agriculture,  evidence  of  the  bad  iiate  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  iv. 
278.     State  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  188. 

Aix-la  Chapelle,  treaty  of,  in  refult  or'  the  triple  alliance,  vii.  437. 

Alafco,  Jo:.n,  a  Polifh  nobleman,  being  expelled,  turns  proteftant  preacher, 
and  take3  refuge  with  his  congregation  in  England,  iv.  347.  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  council,  ib.  is  forced  to  leave  England  at  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Mary,  378. 

Alba?io,  the  pope's  legate,  excommunicates  prince  Richard,  fon  of  Henry 
If.  for  rebelling  againft  his  father,  i.  460. 

Albany,  duke  of,  brother  to  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  afiumes  the 
adminiftration,  iii.  75.  Enjoys  the  regal  power  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  the  captivity  of  his  nephew,  ib.  Sends  forces  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  who  defeat  and  kill  the  duke  of  Clarence,  114.  Dies,  128. 
Character  of  his  fon  Murdac,  ib. 

,  duke  of,  is  invited  over  by  the  influence  of  the  lord  Hume,  to  accept 

the  regency  of  Scotland,  iv.  6.  The  Hate  of  the  kingdom  as  it 
appeared  to  him  at  his  arrival,  ib.  Is  prejudiced  againit  Hume,  by  the 
enemies  of  that  nobleman,  7.  The  young  king  carried  oft"  by  his 
mother,  ib.  Lord  Hume  makes  war  rigainit  him,  and  is  put  to  death 
by  him,  8.  Goes  over  to  France,  ib.  Returns  to  Scotland,  42. 
Conclude^  a  truce  with  the  Englifh,  and  returns  to  France,  43.  Com^s 
back,  but  his  operations  againit  England  difconcerted,  45.  Leaves  Scvt- 
land  finally,  ib. 

Albemarle,  earl  of,  foments  a  rebellion  of  the  barons  ngainiT  Henry  III. 
ii.  153.  Lofes  Rockingham  cattle,  but  gains  Fotheringay,  and  others, 
ib.  Is  excommunicated  by  Pandolf  the  legate,  ib.  Submits,  and  is 
pardoned,  154. 

«-  general   Monk    created   duke  of,  vii.   3^0.     Procures   the   con- 

demnation of  Argyle,  568.  Engages  the  Dutch  admirals  for  four  days, 
410. 

Albert  and  Theodin  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becker,  i.  43  1.  Their  accommodation  with  Henry  II.  on  the 
account  of  it    432.     Abfoive  him,  433. 

Aibigen/es,  who  they  were,  ii.  66.  A  crufade  againit  them  published  by 
poj>e  Innocent  hi.  ib.    Exterminated,  67. 

Albittej, 
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Alhiney,  William  de,  defends  the  caftle  of  Rochester  for  the  barons  SgatnS 
king  John,  ii.  93.     Is  obliged  to  furrender,  ib. 

Alcuin,  a  clergyman,  fent  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  the  emperor  Char- 
lemagne, and  becomes  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences,  i.  50. 

Alderman  and  Earl,  fynonimous  terms  in  the  Saxon  laws  and  annals,  u 
576. 

A/dred,  arch bifhop  of  York,  crowns  king  Harold,  \.  179.  Crowns  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,    236.     Dies  of  grief,   257. 

Ale,  its  price  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.   ii.  224. 

Alen^on,  befieged  by  John  king  of  England,  ii.  50.  The  liege  raifcd  by 
the  addrefs  of  Philip  of  France,  51. 

•  duke  of,  created  duke  of  Anjou,  v.  239. 

Alexander  II.  pope,  his  motives  for  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
invafion,  i.  185.  256.  Sends  Ermenfroy,  legate  to  William  the  con- 
queror, ib. 

—  '  III.  pope,  driven  from  Rome,  by  the  anti-pope  Victor  IV.  i.  3S14 
Abject  honours  paid  to,  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  ib. 
Annuls  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  396.  Deceives  the  in vnt'ons 
of  Henry  II.  in  the  grant  of  a  legatine  commiffion,  ib.  His  honoura'j'e 
reception  of  archbifnop  Becket,  and  cool  behaviour  to  Henry's  em',.i!y. 
403.  Attempts  by  his  nuncios  to  reconcile  them,  410.  Appealed  jv 
Henry's  fubmiflions  on  the  occafion  of  Becket's  murder,  420.  Can  jnizes 
Becket,  421.     IiTues  bulls  at  Henry's  defire  againft  his  fons,  437. 

IV.  pope,  publifhes  a  crufade  againft  Sicily,  ii.    173.     His  levies 


on  the  Englifh  clergy  to  carry  it  on,  ib.     Threatens  the  kingdom  with. 
an  interdict  for  non-payment  of  his  demands,   174. 

VI*  pope,  fends  a  nuncio  to  engage  Henry  VII.  of  England  in  a 


crufade  againft  the  Turks,  iii.  384. 

III.  king  of  Scotland,  efpoufes  the  filler  of  Edward  I.  of  England^ 


ii.   24^.     His  death,  ib. 
Alexis  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Greece,  his  policy  to  get  rid  of  the  cru- 

faders,  i.  309. 
Alford,  encounter  there,  between  Montrofe  and  Baillie,  vii.  51* 
Alfred,  accompanies  his  father  Ethelwolfin  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  i.  fit 
Affifts  his  brother  king  Ethelred  againft  the  Danes,  74.  Succeeds  him 
to  the  crown,  76.  Is  anointed  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  III.  ib.  Progrefs 
of  his  education,  77*  Is  worfted  by  the  Danes,  ib.  Fights  feveral 
battles  with  them,  79.  Forced  to  relinquish  his  dominions  in  the  difguife 
of  a  peafant,  So.  Anecdote  of  him  during  this  concealment,  ib.  Col- 
lects fome  retainers  in  a  fecret  retreat,  ib.  Sallies  and  routs  the  Danes, 
81.  Enters  their  camp  difguifed  like  a  harper,  82.  Defeats  them 
again,  and  admits  them  to  fettle,  83.  His  civil  inftitution?,  84.  91. 
Forms  a  naval  force,  85*  Routs  Flaftings  the  Dane,  87.  Routs  Sige- 
fert  the  Northumbrian  pirate,  89.  His  character,  90.  State  of  Vis 
nation  at  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  91.  Divides  England  into  diftricts 
for  the  eafy  execution  of  juftice,  92.  The  modes  of  juftice  eftabliihed 
by  him,  ib.  Appoints  juries  for  judicial  decifions,  93.  His  regard  for 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  96.  His  care  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, iit    His  economy  of  his  time,  97.    How  he  inculcated  moral'/, 
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ib.  His  literary  performances,  98.  His  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  ib.  His  great  reputation  abroad, 
99.     His  children,  ib. 

Alfred,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  accufed  of  confpiring  againft  king  Athelftan, 
his  extraordinary  fate,  103. 

Alfric,  duke  of  Mercia,  his  ii;farr.ous  character  and  hiftory,  i.  131. 
Treacherouily  favcs  the  Danifh  fleet,  132.  Another  inftance  of  his 
perfidy,  142. 

Algiers  is  compelled  to  peace  by  admiral  Blake,  vii.  254. 

Alice  Pierce,  becomes  the  favourite  of  Edward  IIJ.  but  is  removed  from 
court,  ii.  483. 

Allen,  John,  his  character,  iv.  17.  Is  made  judge  of  cardinal  Wolfey's 
legantine  court,  ib,     Js  profecuted  and  convicted  of  iniquity,   18. 

Alliance,  triple,  formed  againft  Louis  XIV.  vii.  435. 

Allijon,  his  cruel  profecution  in  the  ilar-chamber  for  flander,  vi.  305. 

Allodial  and  feudal  poflefiions,  the  difference  between,  explained,  and  the 
preference  of  the  latter  in  the  early  ages  fhewn,  ii.    105,  106. 

Alnivic,  William  king  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  there  by  the 
Eng!i(h,  i.  445. 

Altar  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church  by  the  firft 
Englifh  reformers,  v.  152. 

Alva,  duke  of,  concerts  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Catherine  de  Medkis,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  maffacre  of  the  French  proteftants,  v.  03. 
See  Hugcnots,  and  Medicis.  Enters  into  a  negociation  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  for  an  infurrection  in  England,  163.  Is  employed  by 
Philip  to  opprefs  the  Flemings,  193.  His  character,  ib.  His  cruelties, 
ib.  Some  money  fent  for  him  from  Genoa,  feized  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
194.  Revenges  himfelf  on  the  Englifh  merchants,  199.  His  cruel 
extortions  on  the  Flemings,  ib.  Attempts  todilturb  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  196.  Revolt  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  215.  Condemns  the  prince  or  Orange  as  a  rebel,  and  con- 
fiscates his  poflefiions,  ib.  His  cruelty  on  reducing  Harlem,  216.  Is 
finally  rcpulfed  at  Alcmaer,  and  folicits  to  be  recalled  from  the  low 
countries,  ib.     Boails  of  his  infamous  conduct,   217. 

Amboyna,  cruelties  practifed  by  the  Dutch  toward  the  Engliih  factors  there, 
vi.  185.     Why  this  injury  was  not  properly  relented,  ib. 

Ambrojius  commands  the  Britons  againll  Hengift,   i.  21. 

Amerciaments,  the  arbitrary  manner  of  impaling,  by  the  Anglo  Norman 
kin^s,  ii.    136. 

America,  when  riiir.  difcovered,  iii.   401.     Great  alterations  in  the  Euro- 
pean nations  in  confequence  of  this  tfifcovery,  ib.     The  different  cl  l 
inai'e  by  the  European  nations  to  their  difcoveries  in,  vi    95.     Colonics 
eftablifhed  there  by  James  I.   186. 

Amiens,   the  Antes  of  France  fummoned  there  by  Lewis  XI,   on  the  ?.\ 
to  him  by  Henry  III.  and  the  barons  of  England,   it.   ZOI.      The  appeal 
decided  in  favour  of  Henry,  ib.     Treaty  of  alliance  there,   between  the 
dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Britanny,  iii.    12  \ 

Ancrarr.,   battle  of,   iv.   249. 

Angles,  who,  and  where  they  fettled  in  Britain,  i,  22.  25. 
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Anglefey,  attacked   by  Suetonius  Paulinus,   i.  8.     The  Druids  destroyed 

there,  ib. 
Alalia,  Eafh  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  46. 
Anglo  Norman   govern menr,  the  executive  power  of,  where  lodged,  if. 
121.     The  judicial  power  how  diilributed,  ib.     The  crown  revenue,  in 
what  it  confided,   12^.     Talliages  levied  by,   126. 
Angus,  earl  of.  marries  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  iv.  5 
She  gets  a  divorce  from  him,  and  marries  again,   1Z3.      Is  forced  to  fly. 
into  England  by  the  young  king,  ib.     Joins  the  Englifh  army  againfr. 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  228.     Returns  to  Scotland,  and  takes  part  with. 
the  earl  of  Arran,  again!!  cardinal  Beaton,  232.     Conduces  the  retreat 
of  the  Scots  army  from  the  Engliih  on  the  flight  of  Arran,  248.     In- 
fpires  Arran  with  refolution  to  face  the  Englifh  again,  who  are  defeated 
at  Ancram,  249.     Commands  the  van  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  303. 
Anjcu,  duke  of,  brother  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  defeats  and  kills  the 
prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  v.   186.     Defeats  Coligni  at 
Montcontour,   188.     Is  propofed  as  a  hufband  to  Elizabeth   queen   of 
England,  189.     Is  elecled  king  of  Poland,   210.     Takes  pofTelion  of 
the  crown  of  France,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  ib.     See 
Henry  III.  of  France. 

— -. the  duke  of  Alencon  created  duke  of,  v.  239.     Sends  over  Simier 

to  profecute  his  fuit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  See  Simier.  Pays 
Elizabeth  a  private  vifit,  240.  Articles  for  his  marriage  prepare:),  241. 
Is  fent  in  the  fervice  of  the  States  to  the  lew  countries,  24.2.  His  ope- 
rations there,  243.  Comes  over  to  England,  ib.  Receives  a  ring  from 
Elizabeth,  244.  The  queen  breaks  off  the  match  with  him,  247.  Is 
expelled  the  Netherlands,  returns  home  and  dies,  ib. 
Anlaf  heads  the  Danifh  pirates  againft  king  Athelitan,  i.  ic".  His 
lbratagem  to  gain  intelligence  in  Athelltan's  camp,  ib.  Athenian's 
prudent  conduct  on  the  occaiion,  106. 
Annates,  an  adl  of  parliament  palled  by  Henry  VIH.  againft  levying,  iv. 

107.  * 

June,  filler  of  the  emperor  Winceilaus,  and  queen  or  Richard  II.  her 
ineffeclual  fait  to  the  duke  of  Glouceiier  in  favour  of  iir  Simon  Burley, 
iii.  22. 

» princefs,  lady  of  Beaujou,  her  charaSer,  iii.  335.     Veiled  with  the 

government  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII,  ib.  The 
adminiftration  difputed  by  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  535.  Motives  of  her 
embaffy  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  337. 

•= of  Cleves,  is  fent  over  to  be  married  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  iv. 

zoz.     Henry  fees  her  privately  and  is  difgufled  with  her,  ib.     is  never- 
thelefs  married  by  him,  204.     Is  divorced  from  Henry,  209.     Her  in- 
fenfibility  under  this  treatment,  210.     Refufes  to  return  home,  ib. 
m..       lady,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  married  to  prince  George  of 
Denmark,    viii.  203.      Deferts   with    her   hufband,    to   the   prince   of 
Orange,  294.     Is  declared  fuccelTor  to  the  crown  on  faiiure  of  the  iflbe 
of  her  filler  Mary,  317. 
/■n/elm,  a  Norman  abbot,  appointed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  Wil- 
liam  Rufus,  1.301.     Oppofesthe  violences  of  the  king,  30Z.     Preacher' 
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fuccefsfully  againft  the  then  fafhionable  modes  of  drefs,  305.  Efpoufes 
the  pretentions  of  Urban  to  the  papacy,  ib.  In  what  manner  he  fur- 
nifhed  his  quota  of  foldiers  demanded  by  the  king  for  his  expedition 
againft  Wales,  304.  Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  temporalities  confifcated, 
ib.  Afilfls  at  the  council  of  Bari,  ib.  Recalled  by  Henry  I.  317. 
Refufes  homage  to  him,  318.  AfMs  at  a  council  to  debate  on  the 
king's  intended  marriage,  ib.  Acquires  the  king's  confidence,  32c. 
Procures  an  accommodation  between  the  king  and  his  bi  other  Robert, 
32  j.  Refufes  to  confecrate  the  bilhops  inverted  by  Henry,  328.  Retires 
to  Rome,  and  his  revenues  again  confifcated,  329.  Returns  to  his 
monnfrery  in  Normandy,  ib.     Com promife  with,  ib.  333. 

Antient  hiftory,  caufes  of  the  uncertainty  of,  pointed  out,  i.   1.   19. 

^utonio,  Don,  prior  of  Crato,  folicits  2ffiflance  from  England  to  affert  his 
pretentions  to  the  crown  of  Portuga',  v.  348.  Obtains  a  fmall  fleet, 
349.     The  expedition  fails,  350. 

jltitnverp,  joyful  reception  of  the  Englifh  merchants  there,  on  the  renewal 
of  commerce  with  Flanders  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  378.  A  revolt  of  the 
Proteflants  there,  againft  the  Catholic  worfhip,  v.  192.  The  infurgents 
fupprefled  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib. 

Jfpeals,  from  inferior  to  fuperior  courts,  how  appointed  by  the  laws  of 
Alfred,  i.  93.  Fiom  the  barons  courts,  how  regulated  by  parliament, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  223.  To  Rome,  forbid  by  parliament, 
jv.  i  12.  From  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  firft  came  into  practice, 
vi.    1 10,  note. 

Jpp>  utices  of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi,  477. 

Archangel,  a  paffage  to,  difcoveied,  and  a  trade  opened  with  Mufcovy,  v. 

Jlrcembcldi,  a  Genoefe  bifhop,  farms  the  fale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony,  of 
Magdalen,  pope  Leo's  After,  iv.  34.  Appoints  the  preaching  of  them 
to  the  Dominicans,  ib.     See  Indulgences,  and  Luther. 

Archers.,  Englifh,  their  reputation  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  iii,  432. 
Supplies  of  them  folicited  by  other  nations,  ib. 

'dinky,  the  king's  fool,  lofes  his  place  for  exercifing  his  wit  on  archbifhop 
Laud,  vi.  315. 

^rdres,  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  in  a  plain  near,  iv.  22.  Grand  tournament  held  by  them  there, 
24. 

Jrgyic,  earl  of,  with  his  fon  lord  Lorn,  enters  into  the  aflbciation  of 
reformers  cailcd  the  Congregation  of  the  LcrJ,  v.  22.  Attends  the 
queen-regert  in  her  attempt  to  fupprefs  the  Protellant  riots,  27.  Signs 
the  new  covenant  of  the  Congregation,  30.  Enters  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  Mary  at  Stirling,  90.  Is  forced  to  fly  into  England,  91.  Is 
invited  back  by  Darnley,  97.     Is  reconciled  to  the  queen,  98. 

«- ,  earl  of,  his  character,  vi.  338.     Subfcribes  to  the  covenant,  ib. 

Defeits  hi  army  at  the  approach  of  Mc  ntrofe,  vii.  4<;.  Refufes  any 
intimacy  with  Charles  II.  on  his  at  rival  in  Scotland,  186,  Submits  to 
the  commonwealth,  207,     Is  tried  and  executed,  368. 

y  ,  earl  of.  Sec  Lcm.  Is  again  condemned  for  Ieafing-mnking, 
viii,  x6o.  Elcapcs  to  Holland,  169.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth'.; 
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mouth's  confpiracy,  184.     Urges  Monmouth  to  rebel  again  ft  James  II. 

225.     Invades  Scotland,  235.     Is  taken  and  executed,  236. 
Avians,  two  burnt  during  the  reign  of  James  T.  vi.  163. 
Arlington,  Bennet  earl  of,  made  fecretary  of  ftate  by  Charles  II.  vii.  393. 

Becomes  one  of  the  cabal  miniltry,  4^8.     His  character,  460.     Is  fent 

to  Holland,  to  treat  with  Louis  XIV.  concerning  peace  with  the  States, 

492. 
Armada,  the  invincible  one  of  Spain,  preparations  for  the  equipment  of,  v. 
333.     Sails  from  Lifbon,  and  is  fcattered  by  a  ftorm,  339.     Its  ftrength, 
when  repaired,  340.     Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attack  on  the  Engliih  fleet, 

342.  Is  attacked   and  difconcerted  at  Calais  by  the  Englifh  admiral, 

343.  Sails  northward  on  its  return  home,  and  is  deilroyed  by  a  Itorm, 
344. 

Armagnaes  and  Burgundians,  thefe  party  denominations  in  France  ex- 
plained, and  the  troubles  occafioned  thereby,  iii.  94.  104. 

Armies,  {landing,  the  iir!i.  rife  of,  iii.  405".  When  firil  introduced  into 
England,  vii.  360.  Number  of  fianding  forces  kept  up  from  the  refto- 
raticm  to  the  revolution,  viii.  325. 

Arminianifm  is  perfecuted  in  the  United  Province?,  vi.  57.  Reflections  on 
the  opinion  of,  166.     Is  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  274. 

Armorica.     See  Britanny. 

Arms,  coats  of,  cullom  of  ufing  them  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  daring 
the  crufades,  ii.  38. 

Armjlrong,  Sir  Thomas,  is  feized  and  executed  without  trial,  for  engaging 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.   198. 

Army,  feudal,  its  difadvantages,  ii.  265.  Becomes  difufed  in  favour  of  a 
mercenary  one,  266. 

,  'parliamentary,  firft  raifcd,  and  the  command  given  to  the  earl  of 
EfTex,  vi.  492.  See  its  operations  under  the  reipective  generals,  Ejjex, 
Fairfax,  Manchejler,  &c.  Mutiny  of,  vii.  85.  Forms  a  military  par- 
liament, 87.  Seizes  the  king,  88.  Chules  Crorawel  general,  90.  Is 
marched  to  St.  A! bam,  91.  Enters  into  a  negociation  with  the  parlia- 
ment, 96.  Accufes  the  Prefbyterian  leaders  in  parliament  of  high 
treafon,  ib.  Removes  to  Reading,  after  obtaining  its  demands,  97. 
Marches  back  to  Hounflow-heath,  where  the  fpeakers  of  the  two  houies 
arrive,  and  implore  its  protection,  101.  Arrives  in  London,  and 
reinftates  the  fpeakers,  103.  Schemes  of,  for  fettling  the  nation,  108. 
Is  reduced  to  obedience  by  Cromwei,  icg.  Subdues  the  fcattered  par- 
ties of  royaliib,  12c,  For  its  future  operations,  fee  Crom~MeL  Is 
difbanded  at  the  reftoration,  355. 

— — ,  Scots.     See  Le-vtn,  earl  of,  Lejley,  Montr sje,  and  Scotland, 

Arran,  James  earl  of,  his  pretenfions  to  the  adminiitration  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.  iv.  232.  Oppofes 
and  confines  cardinal  Beaton,  ib.  Contracts  the  infant-queen  to  prince 
Edward  of  England,  233.  E"  ades  the  demand  of  the  ilipulated  hof- 
tages,  made  by  Sadler  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  234.  Attempts  to  feize 
the  young  queen,  but  fails,  and  enters  into  an  accommodation,  235. 
Renounces  the  reformed  religion,  240.  Attaches  himfelf  to  Beaton  in 
Pjppoficion  to  Lennox,  241.     Forces  Lennox  to  fly  to  England,  z\^. 

Z  ±  His 
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His  feeble  oppofition  to  the  Englilh  incurfions,  248.  The  English 
defeated  at  Ancram,  249.  Ravages  the  borders  of  England,  250. 
Refufes  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  Wiihart  the  reformer,  297. 
Engages  the  duke  of  Somerfet  at  Pin'.cey,  303.  Receives  fuccours  from 
France,  310.  Obtains  a  penfion  from  France,  and  is  created  duke  of 
Chatelrault,  312.     See  Cbatelrault. 

Arran,  Jame.,  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  made  earl  of,  v.  247.  The  king 
ta'.en  from  the  power  of  him  and  Lennox,  by  an  afiociation  of  Scots 
nobility,  248.  is  confined  to  his  own  houfe,  249.  h  recalled  to  court, 
on  the  king's  efcape,  255.  His  violent  tyrannical  conduct,  256.  Is 
degraded  from  his  authority,  and  deprived  of  his  title  and  eilate,  ib. 

Arras,  congrefs  at,  between  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Burgundy,  iii.   161. 

Array,  com  millions  of,  ilTued  by  Charles  I.  in  oppofition  to  the  militia 
under  parliamentary  authority,  vi.  490. 

Arteville,  James  de,  a  brewer  at  Ghent,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  populace 
againit  the  Flemiih  nobility,  ii.  395.  Is  employed  by  Edward  III.  of 
England  to  bring  the  Flemings  to  affift  his  pretenfions  on  the  crown  of 
France,  396.     His  death,  437. 

Arthur,  prince  of  the  Silures,  is  the  prince  fo  celebrated  by  the  Britifh 
bards  i.  24. 

»~ ,  poilhumous  fon  of  Geoffrey,  third  fon  of  king  Henry  IT.  of  Eng- 
land, inverted  :n  the  duchy  of  Eritanny,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his 
o  /''-•'npr  i.  ^56.  Is  declared  fucceffor  by  Richard  I.  on  his  entering 
into  a  crufi  40.     His  title  afferted  by  the  barons  of  the  French 

provinces,  ib.  1  on  ler  protection  of,  and  educated  by,  Philip  of 

France,  41.  Joins  with  Philip,  and  commits  hoftil i ties  againll  his  uncle 
John,  46.  Is  knighted,  and  marries  Philip's  daughter,  ib.  Is  taken 
prifoner  by  John,  ib.  His  refolute  behaviour  in  a  conference  with  him, 
47.     Is  murdered  bv  John,  ib. 

'*- ,  prince,  eldeif.  fon   of  Henry  VII.   born,  iii.  322.     Married  to 

Catharine  of  ArragOn,  385-     Dies,  386. 

Articles,  fix,  the  law  of,  parted  by  the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI U.  for  abolifhing  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion,  iv.  194.  A  view 
of  them,  ib.  Numerous  ptofecutions  commenced  on  this  acl,  200.  Is 
rigoroufly  enforced,  212.  The  penalties  on  the  marriage  of  priefts 
mitigated,  222.  A  farther  mitigation  of  this  law,  243.  This  fhtutc 
repealed,   306. 

« ,  lords  of,  ke  Lords. 

Artillery,  reflection*  on  the  effects  of,  in  war,  ii.  432.  Firft  ufcd  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  ib.  When  firlt  ufed  in  fieges,  iii.  148.  The  art  and 
management  of,  improved  fooner  than  fortification,   188. 

Artols,  Robert  dc,  his  character,  and  how  he  loll  his  patrimony,  ii.  393. 
is  favourably  received  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  ib.  Stimu 
Edwr.rd  to  allert  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  ib.  Joins  the 
army  of  Edward  in  his  invafion  of  France,  404.  Is  routed  at  St.  Omers, 
ib.  1$  fcnt  with  Englilh  fuccours  to  Briiauny,  where  he  is  killed, 
4Z0. 

Arts, 
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rJrts,  the  advantages  of  cultivating  in  fociety,  iii.  400.     State  of,  during 

the  reign  of  Charles  I.  vii.   341. 
JrurJel,  "Humphry,  an  infurredion  in  Devonshire  excited  and  headed  by 

him,  to  oppofe  the  reformation,  iv.  330.     He  is  taken  by  lord  RulTel, 

and  executed,  ib. 
m  ,  earl  of,  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  peers,   and  executed,  iii# 

31. 

earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  at  Hampton-court, 


to  inquire  into  the  condud  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.   139.     Was  the 
firft  who  introduced  coaches  into  England,  483. 
— — — ,  earl  of,  is  fent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi* 

341. 
'AJcham,  envoy  from  the  Englifh  commonwealth  to  Madrid,  murdered  there 

by  banifhed  royalifts,  vii.  250. 
A/cue,  Anne,  cruelly  tortured  by  Wriothefely,  chancellor,  for  deriving  the 
real  prefence  in  the  eucharift,   iv.  258.     Is  burnt  whh  other  heretics, 
ib. 
jSJbley,  lord,  one  of  the  cabal  miniftry,  his  character,  vii.  458.     Is  made 

earl  of  Shaftefbury.  See  Shafte/hury. 
JJke,  Mr.  raifes  an  infurredion  in  the  north  of  England,  againft  Henry 
VIII.  under  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  iv.  171.  Takes 
Hull  and  York,  172.  Js  joined  by  the  archbifhop  of  York  and  lord 
Darcy,  ib.  His  negociations  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  fent  againft- 
him,  173.  His  adherents  feparate,  174.  Is  executed,  17^. 
JJ/hJJins,  whence  the  origin  of  the  term  derived,  their  .prince,  and  bis 
dangerous  authority  and  principles,  ii.  18.  Caufes  Conrad e,  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  to  be  affaflinated,  19. 
JJfembly,  general,  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  addrefl'es  queen  Mary  on 
occafton  of  the  riot  at  the  houfe  of  Alilbn  Craig,  v.  52.  Exhorts  Mary 
to  change  her  religion,  88.  Appoints  a  fad  to  free  king  James  from  the 
danger  or  evil  counfellors,  247.  Is  fummoned  by  James,  248.  Votes 
any  fettlement  of  terms  between  James  and  his  mother,  a  mod  wicked 
undertaking,  250.  Appoints  a  fad  on  the  day  fixed  for  entertaining  the 
French  ambafiadors,  ib.  Is  induced  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  authority, 
and  admit  the  jurifdidion  of  bifhops,  vi.  89.  Admits  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  the  king  with  great  reludance,  90.  The  bifhops  neqled  to 
fummon  it,  324.  One  fummoned  under  the  influence  of  the  covenant- 
ers, 335.  Meets  at  Giafgow,  and  abolifhes  epifcopacy,  336.  Concef- 
fions  obtained  of  the  king,  345.  Meets  by  their  own  authority  together 
with  a  convention  of  ftaces,  542,  Concurs  in  delivering  up  the  king  to 
the  Englifh  parliament,  vii.  79. 

k of  divines  at  Weitminfler,  new  regulation  of  religion  by,  vii.   32.. 

Votes  the  divine  right  of  prefbytery,  7c.     Its  power  reflrided  by  parlia- 
ment, ib. 
Ajlley,  lord,  general  for  Charles  I.  is  defeated  by  colonel  Morgan,  vii. 

65. 
Atheljlan,  natural  for.  of  Edward  the  elder,  his  reign,  i.   102.     Ccnfpired 
agaiuft  by  Alfred,  one  of  his  nobles,  103.     Appoints.  Sithric  the  Dane 

king 
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king  of  Northumberland,  104.    His  wars  againft  Sithric's  ions  and  the 

Scots,  ib.     His  character,  107. 
Aihehvold,  favourite  of  king   Edgar,   his   treacherous  behaviour  to  his 

matter,  in  the  affair  of  Elfrida,  i.   124.     Killed  by  Edgar,   \z^. 
jZtberton-moor,    battle  of,   between   lord    Fairfax  and  the  parliamentary 

forces,  vi.  537. 
Atbole,  earl  of,  forms  a  confederacy  of  Scots  nobles,  to  protect  prince 

James  from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  punifh  the  murderers  of  his 

father,  v.  118.     Bothwel  efcapes,    and  Mary  refigns  herfelf  into  the 

hands  of  the  confederacy,   119. 
'Dudley,  lord,  heads  an  infurreclion  in   the  weft,  againft  Henry  VII.  iii. 

374.     Defeated  at  Blackheath,  and  executed,  376. 
m ,  Sir  Thomas,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  made  lord  chan- 
cellor on  the  refignation  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.   no. 
Augmentation,  court  of,  ere&ed  for  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 

iuppreffed  monasteries,  iv.   150. 
Jlugfiurg,  a  German  league  formed  there,  againft  Lewis  XIV.  viii.  276, 
Jlugnfiine,  a  Roman  monk,  fent  by  pope  Gregory  to  preach  chriftianity  in, 

Britain,  i.   33.      Afiitted   in  his  million   by  queen   Brunehaut,  ib.      Is 

favourably  received  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  34.     His  character  and 

fuccefsful  miflion,  35.     Cafes  of  conscience  propofed  by,  to  the  pope, 

36.     Created  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  37. 

m. friar's  church,  granted  to  Alafco  and  his  followers,  iv.  347. 

Jiugujlus  Cafar,  diffuades  his  fucceffors  from  enlarging  their  empire,  i.  6. 
A-vi/a,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Glouceiter,  married  to  John,  fourth  fon  of 

Henry  II.  ii.  2.     Is  divorced  by  him,  43. 
Aumate,  duke  ce,  recovers  from  an  extraordinary  wound  received   in  an 

action  with  theEnglilh,  near  Calais,  iv.  251.     See  Guife. 
Auray,  du  Guefclin,  defeated,  and  taken  priibner  there,  ii.  473. 
Avfcue,  admiral  Sir  George,  reduces  the  Engliih  colonies   in  America   to 

obedience  to  the  commonwealth,    vii.   205.     Engages  de    Ruiter,  the 

Dutch  admiral,  214.     His  ihip  taken  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Galloper- 

fands,  412. 
Azincour,  battle  of,  iii.   100.     Compared  with  thole  of  Creffy  and  Poic- 

tiers,  ib.  103. 

B 

DJBINGTON,  Anthony,  his  character,  v.  284.  Engages  in  the 
*^  fervice  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  285.  Enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  2S6.  He  and  his  affociates  fei7.ed  and  executed, 
290. 
"Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  is  made  one  of  the  council,  and  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  on  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  j.  A  foiemn  religious 
difputation  held  before  him,  12.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  139.  Prohibits  the 
parliament  by  the  queen's  order  from  meddling  with  any  matters  of  ftate, 
173.  Reprimands  the  commons  for  their  prefumption,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fe (lion,  18:. 

Bacon, 
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3Bacont  lord,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  455.  Dll- 
plays  to  the  privy  council  the  undutiful  expreffions  in  the  earl  of  Effex's 
letters,  v.  414.  The  former  friendly  patronage  afforded  him  by  Effex, 
416.  By  the  queen's  order,  draws  up  a  narrative  of  Effex's  examination 
before  the  council,  ib.  His  officious  affiftance  at  the  trial  of  E/Tex,  428. 
Preferves  Hay  ward,  an  author,  from  the  indignation  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  his  pleafantry,  457.  His  fpeech  againir.  purveyance,  519.  Makes  a 
fpeech  in  parliament  in  favour  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, vi.  40.  42.  Attempts  without  fuccefs  to  procure  an  eftablifhment 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philofophy,  167.  Is  difcovered  to  have 
taken  bribes  while  chancellor,  109.  is  impeached,  confeffes  the  charge, 
is  fined,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ib.  His  writings,  and  charac- 
ter, ib.     Confidered  as  a  philofopher,  and  writer,   194. 

Badle/mere,  lord,  infults  Ifabella,  queen  to  Edward  IJ.  and  kills  fome  of 
her  retinue,  ii.  347.  Is  punifhed  by  the  king,  ib.  Is  taken  at  the 
defeat  of  the  earl  of  Lancafier,  tried,  and  executed,  349. 

Badon,  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  worried  there  by  the  Britons,  i.  24. 

Bagnal,  Sir  Henry,  the  Englifh  general  in  Ireland,  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Tyrone,  v.  403. 

Bajadox,  marquis  of,  and  viceroy  of  Peru,  is,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
burnt  on  board  a  Spanifh  galleon,  by  fome  of  Blake's  fquadron,  vii. 
2^7. 

Baillie  of  Jervifwood,  his  trial  and  execution  on  account  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.   202. 

Bainham,  James,  cruelly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  forherefy,  iv.  132. 
Is  burnt  in  Smithfleld,  ib. 

Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  receives  Tofti,  duke  of  Northumberland,  i. 
177.     Affiits  the  Norman  invafion,   184. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  deputy  governor  of  Edinburgh  caflle,  betrays  a  cafket 
of  queen  Mary's  letters  to  Bothvvel  into  the  hands  of  chancellor  Morton, 
v.   142. 

Baliol,  John,  his  pretenfions  of  fuccefTion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii. 
248.  Recognizes  the  king  of  England's  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  256. 
Edward  pronounces  decifion  in  his  favour,  2158.  Swears  fealty  to 
Edward,  who  puts  him  in  pofTeffion  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Is  incenfed  by 
the  ufurpations  of  Edward,  259.  Forms  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
France,  26^.  Refufes  compliance  with  the  fummons  and  demands  of 
Edward,  280.  Affembles  an  army  to  oppofe  the  attacks  of  Edward,  ib. 
Sets  Edward  at  defiance,  281.  Swears  fealty  and  makes  his  fubmiffions 
to  Edward,  on  his  fubduing  Scotland,  282.  Carried  prifoner  to  Lon- 
don, and  committed  to  the  Tower,  283.  Obtains  his  liberty  and  retires 
to  France,  ib.  Dies  in  a  private  ilation,  ib.  His  character,  and  a 
fummary  view  of  his  condudl,  3 1 2. 

p  ',  Edward,  fon  of  John,  the  occafion  of  his  renewing  his  father's 

pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  381.  Raifes  a  force,  and  is 
joined  by  divers  Englifh  barons,  383.  Invades  Scotland,  ib.  Defeats 
and  kills  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent,  384.  Takes  Perth,  385.  Is 
crowned  at  Scone,  ib.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  flies  to 
England,  ib*    Edward  III.  undertakes  to  reilore  him,  386.     Is  reftored, 

38S. 
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388.     But  the  Scots  revolt  whenever  the  Englifh  king  retires,  ib.     Re* 
iigns  his  pretentions  to  Scotland  to  Edward,  and  lives  retired,  453. 

Ball,  John,  a  feditious  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Richard  If.  inculcates  le» 
veiling  principles  among  the  people,  iii.  7.     See  Tyler, 

"Ballard,  John,  a  prieft  of  Rheims,  comes  to  England  to  concert  an  aflaf- 
fination  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  284,     See  Babington. 

Bangor,  great  ilaughter  of  the  monks  of,  by  Adelfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, i.  40.     The  large  monaftery  of,  deftroyed,  ib. 

Bannockbum,  battle  of,  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  ii.   340. 

Banqueting  bou/e,  at  Whitehall,  when  built,  vi.   173. 

Barbadoes,  the  ifland  of,  when  planted  by  the  Englifh,  vi.   188. 

Barebone,  Praife  God,  a  member  of  Cromwel's  parliament,  the  parlia- 
ment denominated  from  him,  vii.  229.  Origin  of  the  appellation,  230, 
note. 

Ban',  a  council  called  there,  i.  304. 

Barillon,  M.  his  relation  of  a  private  contract  between  Charles  II.  and 
Lewis  XIV.  viii.  206,  note. 

Barnard,  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  prays  for  the  queen's  converfion,  and 
is  reproved  by  the  high-commiffion  court  for  it,  vi.  297. 

Barnes,  Dr.  procures  Lambert  to  be  accufed  for  denying  the  real  prefence 
in  the  Eucharilt,  iv.    190.     Is  himfelf  burnt,  212. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  earl  of  Warwic,  iii.    249. 

Barons,  of  England,  the  firft  indications  of  a  regular  afiociation  and  plan  of 
liberty  among  them,  ii.  43.  Intimidated  by  John,  and  attend  him  in 
his  Norman  wars,  ib.  Defert  him,  and  return  to  England,  51.  Ac- 
cufed and  fined  by  him  on  his  return,  54.  Again  refuie  to  affift  him  in 
France,  74.  Their  fituation  and  difcontents  under  John,  78.  Exhort- 
ed by  cardinal  Langton  to  infill  on  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  liberties 
o-ranted  by  Henry  1.  79.  Confederate  for  that  purpofe  at  St  Edmond's 
.Bury,  ib.  Make  a  forma!  demand  of  the  renewal  from  John,  80.  Ap- 
peal to  the  pope,  81.  Aflemble  their  retainers,  ib.  Deliver  to  the 
king  a  lilt  of  their  demands,  ib.  Chufe  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  ge- 
nera!, on  the  king's  refufal,  83.  Commence  hoftilities  againft  John,  84. 
Obtain  the  great  charter  from  him,  ib.  Tne  chief  heads  of  this  char- 
ter, 85.  Remarks  upon  it,  87.  John  makes  farther  conceffions  for  fe- 
curity  of  this  grant,  89.  Lift  of  the  confervators  of  this  charter,  9c. 
The  charter  annulled  by  the  pope,  92.  Langton  refufes  to  publifh  the 
pope's  bull  of  excommunication  againll  them,  ib.  The  king  takes  Ro- 
chefter  from  them,  and  the  cruel  devathu-.on  of  the  country  by  both  par- 
ties, 93.  Thofe  in  the  north  aily  with  Al'-xander  king  of  Scotland,  04. 
The  relt  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  fon  of  Philip  of  France,  ib.  Give 
hoftages  to  Philip  for  their  fidelity,  9^,  Are  dif^uiled  at  Lewis's  beha- 
viour, 96.  Their  contfft  fufpended  by  the  death  of  John,  97.  The 
origin  of  their  power,  and  the  nature  of  military  lei  vice  explained,  lor. 
A  view  of  their  civil  offices,  109.  Their  power  over  their  vallab,  no.- 
The  power  of  their  courts,  m.  Their  ufual  way  of  life,  ii 
importance  in  parliament,   11;.     The  nature  of  their  com;  i.v- 

ercifed  a  kind  of  fovcreign  authority,  j  ;S.     More  arbitrary  in 
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fpeftive  jurifdiftions  than  their  kings,  ib.  Obtain  a  new  charter  of  li- 
berties from  Henry  III.  146.  And  a  confirmation  of  it,  147.  Obtain 
a  charter  of  forefts,  ib.  Are  recovered  from  their  foreign  alliance  by  the 
judicious  endeavours  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  protector  of  the  realm,  148. 
Conclude  a  peace  with  him,  151.  Their  commotions  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  152.  Refufe  to  furrender  their  fortreffes  into  the 
king's  hands,  156.  Confederate  againft  Hubert  de  Burgh,  ib.  Are- 
conciliation  effected  by  the  prelates,  ib.  Procure  the  difmiffion  of  Hu- 
bert, 160.  Combine  againft  his  fucceffor  the  biihop  of  Wincheiter,  161. 
Confederate  with  Simon  de  Mcntfort,  earl  of  Leicefter,  182.  Aflem- 
b!e  in  parliament  dreiTed  in  armour,  183.  A  fupreme  council  of  twen- 
ty-four chofen  by,  in  parliament,  at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the  government, 
ib.  Regulations  formed  by  this  council,  184.  The  council  combine  to 
perpetuate  their  authority,  186.  Impofe  an  oath  of  obedience  to  them 
on  the  whole  nation,  ib.  Appoint  a  committee  of  equal  authority  with 
parliament,  to  aft  in  the  intervals  between  the  feffions  of  parliament,  187; 
Send  and  propofe  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  to 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  on  his  intended  vifit  to  England,  ibid* 
The  people  begin  to  be  jealous  of  this  council,  187.  The  knights 
of  the  fhires  appeal  to  prince  Edward  againft  their  proceedings,  188. 
His  meffage  to  them  on  the  occafion,  ib.  The  council  form  a  code  of 
trivial  ordinances,  189.  The  pope  difinclined  toward  them,  191.  The 
pope  abiolves  Henry  and  the  nation  from  their  oath  to  them,  193.  The 
parliament  empowers  Henry  to  refume  the  authority  out  of  their  hand?, 
194.  They  confederate  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  195.  Impriion  the 
bifhops  who  publifhed  the  pope's  abfolution,  197.  Levy  war  on  the 
king,  198.  Reduce  him  to  comply  again  with,  the  provifions  of  Oxford, 
199.  Their  difputes  with  Henry  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis 
king  of  France,  200.  Lewis  decides  in  favour  of  Henry,  201.  The/ 
rejeft  Lewis's  decifion,  and  take  arms,  ibid.  Affociate  with  Fitz- 
Richard  the  mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  202.  Mutual  hoftili- 
ties  by  them  and  the  king's  army,  203.  Defeat  Henry  at  Lewis,  and 
take  him  prifoncr,  205.  Another  appeal  to  arbitration,  206.  Are  ili 
treated  by  Leicefter,  Z07.  Their  army  defeated  at  Evefham,  and  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  killed,  215.  The  lenity  of  Henry  toward  them,  218. 
Prohibited  to  appear  in  parliament  without  particularly  fummoned  by 
writ,  269.  The  diltinc'tiuris  among,  ibid.  Confirm  the  two  charters  in 
parliament,  which  are  alfo  confirmed  by  Edward  I.  in  Flanders,  291. 
Obtain  a  limitation  of  forefts,  293.  Obtain  a  full,  free,  and  final  confir- 
mation of  the  two  charters,  294.  Are  allowed  by  Edward  I.  to  entail 
their  eftates,  321.  Are  diigulled  at  the  attachment  of  Edward  II.  to 
Piers  Gavafton,  329.  A  confederacy  of,  formed  by  Thomas  earl  of 
Lancafter,  againft  Gavafton,  331.  Procure  his  baniihment,  ib.  Pro- 
Cure  the  authority  of  government  tc  be  veiled  in  a  junto,  333.  Seize 
Gavafton,  and  pu;  him  to  death,  336.  The  king's  rage  on  tnis  murder, 
ib.  He  is  reconciled  to  them,  ib.  Infifl  on  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances 
after  the  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  342.  Thsy  combine  to  ruin  the  De- 
fpenfers,  344.  Caufes  of  their  difcontents,  345.  They  peremptorily 
deman4  a  difmiffion  of  Defpenfer,  ib.  Obtain  of  the  parliament  a  len- 
ience 
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tence  of  forfeiture,  and  perpetual  exile  againft  the  Defpenfers,  346.  They 
join  the  invafion  of  Ifabella,  353.  Murder  Defpenfer,  the  father,  at 
Briitol,  356.  Arc  difcontented  with  Richaid  II.  iii.  15.  Antient  and 
modem  nobility,   their  ways  of  life  contrafted,  iii.  400. 

Baronet,  that  title  invented  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  fold  to  fupply 
king  James  with  money,  vi.   71. 

Bartholomew,  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that  fefti- 
val,  v.  205. 

Barton^  a  Scotfman,  obtains  letters  of  marque  of  James  IV.  againft  the 
Portuguezc,  but  commits  piracies  on  the  Englifh,  iii.  425.  Is  deftroyed 
by  the  Englifh  admirals,  ib. 

m.  ,  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  holy  maid  cf  Kent ■,  her  hyfterica! 

fits  attributed  to  infpiration,  iv.  135.  Is  engaged  by  Mailers  and  Boking 
to  carry  on  the  impofture,  ibid,  ConfeiTes  the  artifice,  and  is  punifhed 
with  her  aiTociates,   137. 

Bajilides,  John,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  the  caufe  and  particulars  of  his  treaty 
with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  477.  The  privileges  by  him  granted  to  the 
Englifh,  revoked  by  his  fon  Theodore,  478. 

Bajlardy,  difputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  courts  concerning,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  222.  Memorable  reply  of  the  nobility  to  the 
prelates  on  this  occafion,  ib. 

Bajh-wick,  a  phyfician,  is  cruelly  fentenced  by  the  Mar-chamber,  vi.  308. 
His  lentence  reverfed  by  the  commons,  379.     See  Burton. 

Battles,  trials  by,  allowed  by  Henry  II,  to  be  evaded,  by  appeal  to  a 
jury,  i.  450. 

■  i.    See  under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  refpedtively 

fought. 

Battle-abbey,  founded  by  William  the  conqueror,  i.  237. 

Bavaria,  duke  cf,  defeats  the  ele&or  palatine  at  Prague,  vi.  104.  Pub- 
lifhes  the  ban  of  the  empire  againft  the  elector,  and  conquers  the  upper 
Palatinate,    112.     Obtains  the  electoral  dignity,   123. 

Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vacouleurs,  applied  to  by  Joan  D'Arc,  fends  her 
to  king  Charles  VII.  iii.  143. 

Bnuge,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  iii.  1 14. 

Bayonne,  a  mafiacre  of  the  French  Hugonots,  planned  at  a  meeting  there, 
v.  93.     See  Medicis,   Catharine  de;   Philip  of  Spain,   &c. 

Beaton,  primate  of  Scotland,  made  a  cardinal,  iv.  231,  Is  accufed  of  forg- 
ing the  will  of  Jameb  V.  ib.  Joins  the  intercfts  of  the  queen  dowager, 
and  obtains  polieffion  of  die  government,  232.  Is  confined  by  the  earl 
of  Arran,  his  competitor  for  the  adminiftration,  233.  Recovers  his 
liberty,  and  cabals  with  the  clergy,  againft  Arran,  ib.  Procures  the 
retinue  of  ihe  Englilh  ambaflador  to  be  infulted,  to  occafion  a  rupture 
between  the  two  crowns,  234.  Applies  to  France  for  fuccours,  ib.  En- 
deavours to  get  Lennox  recalled  to  France,  241.  Attaches  himfelfto 
Arran,  ib.  Caufes  VVifhart  the  reformer  to  be  apprehended  and  executed 
for  heiely,  297.  Is  aflallinated,  ib.  His  murderers  protected  by  Henry 
Vill.  of  England,  209. 

l-.auchamp) 

I 
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Beauchamp,  of  Holt,  lord,  is  condemned  for  treafon,  iii.  22.  Was  the 
flrft  peer  created  by  patent,  60. 

Beaufort,  duke  of,  the  French  admiral,  miffes  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  efcapejs 
the  Englifh,  vii.  414. 

Beaumont,  lord,  the  motive  of  his  engaging  Edward  Baliol  to  renew  his  fa« 
ther's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  382. 

Beawvais,  bifhop  of,  taken  prifoner  in  battle,  by  Richard  J.  ii.  32.  His 
coat  of  mail  farcaftically  fent  to  the  pope,  who  claimed  him,  ib.  Is  fej 
at  liberty  by  John,  42. 

,  bifhop  of,  petitions  for  the  trial  of  Joan  D'Arc  for  forcery,  iii. 

156. 

Becket.     See  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Bedford,  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  left  by  him  regent  of  France,  ii?. 
1 16.  Appointed  by  parliament,  protector  or  guardian  of  England,  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  124.  His  character,  ib.  Efpoufes  the 
princefs  of  Burgundy,  127.  Confiderations  on  which  he  formed  his 
conduct  in  France,  ib.  Treaty  at  Amiens,  ib.  Reftores  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  129.  His  great  fucceffes  over 
the  French,  ib.  Raifes  the  fiege  of  Crevant,  ib.  Defeats  the  earl  of 
Buchan  at  Varneuil,  131.  His  fuccours  intercepted  by  Gloucefter,  and 
applied  to  his  private  difputes,  134.  His  ineffectual  endeavours  to  com- 
promife  his  brother's  quarrels,  135.  Reconciles  Gloucefler  and  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefler,  ib.  Situation  of  affairs  in  France  at  his  return,  136. 
Reduces  the  duke  of  Britanny  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Troye,  137. 
His  prudent  conduct  on  the  fucceffes  of  Joan  D'Arc,  152.  His  fupplies 
from  England  fail,  153.  Perfuades  the  biihop-of  Winchefler  to  lend 
him  the  men  he  was  conducting  into  Bohemia,  ib.  His  prudent  caution 
in  avoiding  an  a&ion  with  Charles,  ib.  Gets  young  Henry  VI.  crowned 
at  Paris,  154.  His  cruel  profecution  of  Joan  D  Arc,  155.  Bad  fituatiou 
of  the  Englifh  affairs  in  France,  159.  Death  of  the  dutchefs  of  Bedford 
and  its  coni'equences,  ib.  Agrees  to  a  congrefs  at  Arras,  161.  The 
Englifh  minifters  leave  the  congrefs,  which  is  concluded  without  them 
ib.     Dies,   163. 

— — ,  Ruffel,  earl  of,  is  fent  over  to  Boulogne,  to  negociate  peace  with 

Henry  II.  of  France,  iv.  342.  SuppreiTes  Sir  Peter  Carew's  infurreclion 
in  Devonfhire,  388.  Is  made  one  of  the  council  on  the  acceflion  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5.  Is  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  officiate  at  the  baptifra 
of  prince  jarnes  of  Scotland,  100. 

•—-——,  earl  of,  is  fent  by  the  parliament  with  forces  againft  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  vi.  505.     Deferts  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  532. 

Bcdloe,  his  character,  viii.  78.  His  narrative  of  Godfrey's  murder  and 
the  popifh  plot,  79.  His  narrative  publifhed,  Si.  Circumftances of  his 
death,   131. 

Bele,  Dr.  inltigates  an  infurreclion  againft  foreign  artificers  in  London    iv. 

274. 
Bell,  Robert,  a  puritan  member,  makes  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
agam(t  a  monopoly,  v.    178.     Is  feverely  reprimanded  in  council  for  his 
temerity,  180. 

Benedifiincs, 
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JbeneJiftinei,   an  Ttalinn  order  of  monks  defcribcd,  i.   no. 

Benefices,  how  they  firir.  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen,   iv.  183. 

Benevolences,  when  firll  levied,  iii.  58.  Levied  by  Henry  VII.  35^ 
The  power  of  levying  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  367.     See  Loans. 

Bennet.     See  Arlington. 

Bentivoglio,  cardinal,  his  remark  on  the  Englifh  government,  vi.  570. 

Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  married  to  Richard  h 
of  England,  at  Cyprus,  and  attends  him  on  the  crufade,  ii.  12. 

Berkeley,  lord,  Edward  II.  delivered  into  his  cuftody,  jointly  with  Mautra- 
vers  and  Gournay  in  rotation,  ii.  358.  The  king  murdered  by  the  two 
latter,  during  his  confinement  by  ficknefs,  369. 

im ,  judge,  is  feized  upon  the  bench,  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons,  on  account  of  Hambden's  trial,  vi.   379. 

Berk/lead,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  home, 
and  executed,  vii.  380. 

Bermudas,  when  firft  fettled  by  the  Englifh,  vi.   187. 

Bernard,  St.  preaches  a  crufade,  and  engages  feveral  Englifh  in  it,  i.  367. 

Bemicia,  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i.  26.  See 
Northumberland. 

Bertha^  queen  of  Kent,  her  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity, 
i.  32. 

Berwick,  taken  by  afTault  by  Edward  I,  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword, 
ii.  281. 

Bible,  a  tranflation  of  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  131.  Bilhop 
Tonflal's  artifice  to  enable  Tindal  to  make  a  more  correct  tranflation,  if. 
Debates  in  convocation  concerning  the  expediency  of  a  tranflation  for  the 
ufe  of  the  people,  151.  A  tranflation  finifhed  and  printed  at  Paris,  1  ^4. 
Single  copies  only  allowed  to  be  chained  in  fbme  churches,  with  reltric- 
tions  as  to  reading  it,  177.  Granted  to  every  family,  200.  The  ifl'ue 
of  it  prohibited  to  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people,  224. 

Bicocca,  battle  of,  between  marfhal  Lautrecand  the  imperial  ifls,   iv.  42. 

Bigod,  Hugh,  his  artifice  to  bring  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  counte- 
tenance  the  pretenfions  of  king  Stephen,  i.  352.  Preparing  to  revolt 
againft  Henry  II.  is  reduced  to  iurrender  his  caliles,  445. 

,  Roger,  earl  of  Norfolk.     See  Norfolk, 

Bilr.ey,  Thomas,  a  prielt,  embraces  the  reformation,  iv.  133.  Is  burnt  in 
Norfolk,  ib. 

Biron,  lord,  commands  the  forces  fent  from  Ireland  to  Charles  I.  and  re- 
duces Chefliire,  vii.  7.     His  foroes  difperftd  by  Fairfax,  ib. 

Bijhops,  Englifh,  fubfcribe  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  i.  39J.  Their 
oppofition  to  the  pope's  levies  for  the  crufade  againll  Sicily,  ii.  173. 
Are  forced  to  fubmit  on  the  menace  of  excommunication,  1-4.  Their 
election  appointed  by  parliament  to  be  by  conge  d dire,  or  letters  patent 
from  the  king,  without  recourfe  to  Rome,  iv,  11S.  Take  out  new 
commiffions  from  the  crown,  119.  Are  kindly  received  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, at  her  acccflion,  excepting  Bonner,  v.  3.  Become  difgulted  at 
her  fteps  toward  restoring  the  proteflant  religion,  and  refiife  officiating  at 
the  coronation,  8.     The  nomination  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  with 

other 
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ether  powers  relating  to  them,  12.  Degraded  for  refufing  the  Oath  of 
fupremacy,  15.  Begin  to  be  flighted  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  vi» 
586.  A  meeting  of  twelve,  prefent  a  proteftation  to  the  king  and 
peers,  againft  their  injurious  treatment,  467.  Are  impeached  by  the 
commons,  fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  confined,  ib.  The  bill 
aga'nft  their  votes  pafled,  479.  Epifcopal  authority  abolifhed,  vii.  69. 
The  furvivors  re-admitted  to  their  feats,  at  the  reftoration,  362.  Are 
reftored  to  their  feats  in  parliament,  372.  How  excluded  from  fitting 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  capital  trials,  viii.  108.  1  heir  right  of  voting 
in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby  contefted  by  the  commons,  ib.  Four 
catholic  bifhops  confecrated,  260.  Six,  with  the  primate,  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  petitioning  James  II.  againit  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 267.     Are  tried,  268.     Acquitted,  269. 

Bifioprics,  fix  new  ones  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  183. 

Black,  minifter  of  St.  Andrews,  his  opinion  of  kings,  and  manner  of  pray* 
ing  for  the  queen,  vi.  87. 

■ book  of  the  Exchequer,  its  origin,  ii.  267,  note. 

Blackheatby  battle  of,  between  the  lord  Daubeney  and  the  Cornifli  rebels, 
iii.  375. 

Blake,  admiral,  his  rife  and  abilities  in  the  navy,  vii.  204.  Purfues  and 
haraffes  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  ib.  Quarrels  with  Tromp,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  in  Dover  road,  212.  Engages  Tromp,  ib.  Falls  upon  the 
Dutch  herring  buffes,  213.  In  conjunct  on  v\ith  Bourne  and  Pen,  de- 
feats De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter,  214.  Is  vvorfled  by  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter,  ib.  Engages  Tromp  for  three  days,  and  defeats  him,  215. 
Defeats  Tromp  in  an  engagement  of  two  days  continuance,  2  ;$.  At- 
tacks and  feizes  a  fquadron  of  French  fhips,  249.  His  fuccefies  in  the 
Mediterranean,  253.  The  Spanifh  galleons,  taken  and  deltroyed  by 
part  of  his  fquadron,  257.  Burns  a  Spanifh  fleet  in  Santa  Cruz  har- 
bour, 258.     His  death  and  charac  er,  ib. 

Blood,  the  circulation  of,   when,  and  by  v  horn  discovered,   vii.  347. 

»■  ■  of  Chrilt,  a  relique  fhewn  ac  Hales  in  Glouceiterfhire,  the  artifice  ofj 
expofed,  iv.  180, 

■  a  diibanded  officer,  efcapes  to  England,  after  the  defeat  cf  his  in- 
tended inlurrection  at  Dublin,  by  the  duke  of  Osmond,  vii.  447* 
Seizes  Osmond  at  London,  with  intent  to  hang  him  3t  Tyburn,  469. 
Forms  a  defign  of  feizing  the  regalia,  but  is  taken  in  the  attempt,  470. 
Obtain-  the  kind's  pardon,  with  ths  grant  of  an  eitate,  471- 

Blore  heath,    battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Sa!  fbury  and  lord  Audley,  iii. 

Blount    lady  Catharine,  has  a  fon  by  Henry  MI.  who  is  created  duke  of 

R'chmond,  iv.   76. 
Boadi.ea  her  fucceiTes  againft  the  Romans-,    i.   8.      Defeated,  9. 
Bocber,   Joan,  or  Joan  of  Kent,    the  doctrines  propagated  by  her,  iv.  324. 

King  Kdward  VI,  very  unw.lling  to  coment  to  tier  execution,  ibid.     Is 

burnt,  ibid. 
Bocking.    Dr.  canon  of  Canterbury,  engages  in  the  impollure  of  the   holy 

niaiu  of  Kent,  iv.   135.     Confeffes  the  ichenie  and  is  punifhed,    137. 
Bockland,   and  Folkland,   in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  229. 

Ycl.  VUL  A  a  Bohemia* 
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Bohemia,  the  blind  king  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  ii.  436.  Hh 
crcit  and  motto  afiumed  by  prince  Edward,  ib.  The  ftates  of,  take 
arms  againitthe  houfe  of  Aullria,  vi.  101.  Offer  their  crown  to  Frede- 
ric elector  palatine,  102,  Frederic  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaiia, 
104.  The  reformed  religion  feverely  oppreffed  there,  112.  See  Fre- 
deric. 

Bohun,  Humphrey  de.     See  Barom. 

Boleyn,  lady  Anne,  her  charadter  and  family,  iv.  78.  Attracts  the  notice 
of  Kenry  VIII.  79.  Is  prepoiTtrfled  againil  cardinal  Wolfey,  91.  Con- 
tributes to  his  difgrace,  93.  Is  inclined  toward  the  dodtrines  of  the  re- 
formation, 100.  Is  created  marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  and  married  to 
Henry,  111.  Binh  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  113.  Favours  the  refor- 
mers, 129.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead  fon,  and  lofes  Henry's  affec- 
tions, 154.  The  king  becomes  jealous  of  her  free  behaviour,  155.  Is 
talt'mnia'.ed  by  her  fifter-in-law  the  vifcountefs  of  Rochford,  ib.  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  with  fome  of  her  attendants,  and  her  brother  Roch- 
ford, 157.  ConfefTes  fome  innocent  levitie;,  ib.  Her  letter  to  the 
king,  455.  Is  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers,  159.  Condemned,  160.  Her 
marriage  annulled,  160.  Reafon  given  by  the  parliament  for  annulling 
ber  marriage,  459.  Is  executed,  161.  Reflections  on  her  fate,  ibid. 
Is  attainted  by  parliament,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  illegitimated,    1 64. 

Bombay,  the  fort  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with  the 
princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  vii.  379. 

Boniface  of  Savoy  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  Henry  III.  ii.  163. 
The  king's  repartee  to  him,   178. 

Boniface,  VIII.  pope,  his  character,  ii.  284.  Prohibits,  by  a  bull,  all 
princes  from  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy,  without  his  confent,  285.  At 
whofe  felicitation  this  bull  was  procured,  ib.  The  differences  between 
Philip  of  France,  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  referred  to  his  decifioa, 
-?,7.  His  award  between  them,  ib.  Writes  to  Edward  to  engage  him 
to  defift  from  his  attempts  againft  Scotland,  307. 

\Bomert  made  bifhop  of  Hereford,  iv.  189.  Firlt  oppofes,  but  afterwards 
acquiefces  in  the  fteps  toward  reformation  by  the  protector  and  regency, 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  292.  Is  deprived  of  his  lee  and 
counted,  for  alferting  the  real  prefence,  322.  Is  releafed  by  queen 
Mary,  374.  Is  employed  by  Gardiner  to  pcrfecute  the  reformers,  which 
be  performed  with  brutal  cruelty,  413.  Degrades  archbifhop  Cranmer, 
Is  ill  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  at  her  acceffion,  v.  3. 

Bonn:  jet,  admiral  of  France,  is  fent  ambaflador  to  England  by  Francis  I. 
iv.  13.  Courts  the  confidence  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  ib.  Is  fent  to  invade 
Milan,  53.     Blockades  the  city,  45. 

Bocks,  heretical,  a  proclamation  iilued  againft,  rendering  it  capital  to  keep 
any  fuch,  iv.  419. 

Bsotb,  Sir  George,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  to  reflore  Charles  II.  vii.  300. 
bei/es  Chtit.tr,   301.     Is  routed  and  taken  prifoner  by  general  Lambert> 
.     Is  fet  at  liberty  by  parliament,  320. 

(h,  why  io  dependent  on  great  men,  among  the  Saxons,  i. 
Their  Hate  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  ccnqucU,    ii.    117.     Re- 
pu-kntauvei  of,  firll  fe:u  to  parliament,  z\o.     Sec  Cor^raticns. 

Bn  cugly- 
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Borough-bridge,  battle  of,  between  Sir  Andrew  Harcla  and  Thomas  Carf 
of  Lancafter,  ii.  348. 

Borjholder,    his  office  according  to  Alfred's  inflitution,  i.  92. 

Bofcobel,  Charles  II.  fecreted  there,  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  vii.  197. 

Bopwwtb  field,  battle  of,  between  Richard  III.  and  Henry  earl  of  Rich" 
mond,  iii.   294. 

Bothivell,  earl  of,  diftinguifh.es  himfelf  againft  the  army  of  the  proteftant 
aflbciation  in  Scotland,  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  v.  33.  Is 
concerned  with  the  marquis  of  Elbeut  in  a  debauch,  and  riot,  at  the 
houfe  of  Alifon  Craig,  which  the  church  takes  cognizance  of,  52.  Be- 
comes the  favourite  of  Mary,  and  intercedes  for  Rizzio's  murderers^  99. 
A  character  of  him,  105.  Reports  fpread  of  his  intimacy  with  the  queen, 
ib.  Is  fufpeded  of  murdering  the  king,  107.  Is  charged  with  the 
murder  by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  108.  Is  tried  and  acquitted,  I09.  Is 
recommended  by  the  nobility,  as  a  hufband  for  Mary,  no.  Seizes  the 
queen,  by  concert  with  her,  to  oblige  her  to  marry  him,  in.  h  divorced 
from  his  former  wife,   112.    Is  made  duke  of  Orkney,   1 13.    See  Or&ney. 

■  ■  ■,  earl  of,  defcended  from  a  natural  fon  of  James  V.  is  expelled 
Scotland  for  treafonable  attempts,  and  is  protecled  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
v.  372.     Forfeits  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  dies  in  exile,  373. 

bridge,  battle  of,  between  tne  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  S:ots 


covenanters,  viii.   115. 

Bouchain,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  viii.  21. 

Bovines,  battle  of,  between  Philip  king  of  France,  and  the  emperor  Othoj 
ii.  77. 

Boulogne,  fiege  of,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  354.  Is  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  iv. 
247.     Is  furrendered  to  the  French,  342. 

Bourbon,  Charles  duke  of,  conftable  of  France,  his  character,  iv.  50.  Re- 
jects propofals  of  marriage  made  to  him  by  Louis  of  Savoy,  mother  of 
Francis  I.  ib%  Revolts  againft  Francis,  and  enters  the  emperor's  fervicej 
ib.  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  Conquers  the  Mik- 
nefe,  69.     Attacks  Rome,  and  is  killed  in  fcaling  the  walls,  ib. 

Bourchier,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  crown;,  Henry  VII.  iii.   315. 

Bowes,  Sir  Robert,  makes  an  incuriion  into  Scotland,  and  is  defeated  by 
the  lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  iv.  228. 

Boyle,  his  improvements  in  natural  philofophy,  viii.  331. 

Brabaneons,  account  of  thefe  banditti,  i.  438.  Occafibnally  employed  by 
princes,  ib.  A  number  of  them  engaged  by  Henry  II.  againft  his  Tons, 
ib.  Two  of  them  left  governors  of  i-iurmandy  by  John,  on  his  retiring 
from  thence  to  England,  i:.   53. 

Bradoc-down,  battle  of,  between  the  royalifts,  and  Ruthven  the  parlia- 
ment general,  vi.   518. 

Bradjha--M,  a  lawyer,  is  appointed  president  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.  vii.  136.  His  reply  to  the  king's  objections  to  the  authority 
of  the  court,  139.  Sentences  tne  king,  ib.  Is  named  one  oi  the 
council  of  ftate,  158. 

Brandenburg,  eleftor  of,  takes  part  with  the  United  Provrices  againft 
Louis  XIV.  vii.  499.  Commands  the  German  troops,  and  is  ch.ifed 
from  Colmar  by  Tuienne,  viii.  10.     Dries  the  Swedes  out  of  his  terri- 

A  d.  %  tories, 
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tones,  19,  Is  obliged  to  reftore  his  acquiiltions,  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen,  45. 

Brandon^  Sir  Charles,  favourite  of  Henry  VIIF.  created  duke  of  Suffolk 
for  his  fervices  at  the  battle  of  Flowden,  iii.  440.     See  Suffolk. 

Eraiife,  William  de,  his  wife  and  fon  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon,  for  aa 
imprudent  reflexion  on  king  John,  ii.  66. 

Bread,  the  affize  of,  how  fettled  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III.  ii.  224. 

Breda,  negociations  there,  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Scots  commif- 
iioner?,  vii.  173.  Treaty  of  peace  there,  between  the  Englifh,  Dutch 
and  Fiench,  vii.  419. 

Brehon  law  or  cullom  in  Ireland,  explained,  vi.   58.     Is   abolifhed,  59. 

B^embre,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  unjuft  trial  and  execution,  iii.  20. 

Breteuil,  William  de,  treafurer  to  William  Rufus,  forced  to  deliver  up  his 
charge  to  Henry,  William's  fucceffor,  i.  313. 

Bretigni,  treaty  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  France,  ii.  469. 

Bribery,  the  f.rft  inltance  of  being  pra&ifed  toward  members  of  parliament, 
vi.  397.  A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  election,  with  the  probable 
reafon  for  it,  v.    183,  note. 

Brill,  a  tacked  and  feized  by  the  Flemifh  exiles,  v.  214. 

Briftol,  when  firlt  erected  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.  183.  Is  befieged  and  taken 
by  prince  Rupert,  vi.   524. 

» ,  Digby,  earl  of,  fent  ambaffador  to  Spain,  by  James  I.  to  con- 
clude the  Spanifli  match,  vi.  I2j.  His  favourable  accounts  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  treaty,  127.  His  negociations  obftructed  by  Buckingham's 
bringing  the  prince  to  Spain,  136.  Receives  kind  offers  from  the  king 
of  Spain,  147.  His  noble  behaviour  in  return,  ib.  Is  difgraced  on 
coming  home,  148.  Is  impeached  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  in  re- 
turn impeaches  Buckingham,  215. 

. ,  rarl  of,  impeaches  the  chancellor  Clarendon  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 


vn.  392. 

Britain,  by  whom  firfl  peopled,  i.  2.  471.  The  manners  and  government 
of  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the  landing  of  Caefar,  3.  Their  religion, 
4.  Invaded  by  Julius  Ca;far,  6.  How  regarded  and  treated  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  ib.  Caractacus  defeated,  7.  Boadicea  defeated,  8.  Its  fub- 
jeclion  effected  by  Julius  Agricola,  9.  Abandoned  by  the  Romans,  11. 
Hy.rafTed  by  the  Pi&s  and  Scots,  12.  Affiftcd  by  the  Romans  in  rebuild- 
ing Adrian  and  Severus's  wall,  and  finally  deferted  by  them,  13.  Why 
they  were  unable  to  refill:  the  Picls  and  Scots,  ib.  Their  third  applica- 
tion to  Rome  for  ailiitance  ineffectual,  14.  Conjectures  as  to  their  civil 
government,  when  left  by  the  Romans,  15.  Invite  the  Saxons  over, 
16.  Are  fubjefted  by  thefe  auxiliaries,  19.  Some  of  them  take  refuge 
in,  and  fettle  Britany  in  France,  21.  Confequences  of  their  being  c 
run  by  the  Saxons,  27.     See  England. 

JBritanny,  by  whom  fettled,  i.  21.  For  Arthur  duke  of,  fee  ArtJmr.  For 
Conan,  fee  Caian.  The  Britons  chufe  Alice  for  their  fovereign,  on  the 
murder  of  Arthur  by  his  uncle  John  king  of  England,  ii.  4^.  They 
appeal  to  Phlip,  who  judges  John  to  have  forfeited  all  his  pofleffions  in 
France,  49.  Guy  de  fhouars,  who  governs  for  his  daughter  Alice,  be- 
ing jealous  of  Phillip**  power,  joins  with  Join),  5;.     Cont< lis  between 
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Charles  de  Blois,  and  the  count  de  Mountford,  for  the  pofleffion  of  that 
Dutchy,  ii.  416.  State  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  ofEng'and,  iii. 
335.  The  barons  incite  an  invafion  by  the  king  of  France,  3  ,6.  Af- 
Med  too  late  by  the  Englifh,  345.  Caufe  of  their  domeftic  diiTentions, 
346.  The  young  dutchefs  married  to  Maximilian,  ib.  Annexed  to  France 
by  marriage,  349. 

Britanny,  duke  of,  accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Trove,  iii.  127.  His  interefr, 
how  cultivated  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  ib.  Withdraws  from  the  Eng- 
lish intereff,  136.  Created  conftable  of  France,  ib.  Forced  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford  to  renounce  his  new  alliance,    1  37. 

,  Francis  II.  duke  of,  his  character,  iii.   335.     His  favourite  Peter 

Landais  put  to  death  by  the  nobles,  ib.  Prore&s  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans 
at  his  court,  who  forms  a  party  there,  356.  Appoints  Orleans  to 
oppofe  the  invafion  of  the  king  of  France,  ib.  Ooliged  to  fly,  337. 
His  anfwer  to  the  offer  of  mediation  by  Henry  VII.  341.  His  fortune 
ruined,   and  his  death,  343. 

Anne  duchefs  of,  married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian  king  of  the 


oman?,  iii.  34.6.     PrefTed  to  a  marriage  with  the  king  of  P'rance,  340. 
he  dutchy  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Fiance  by  this  marriage,  ib. 


Rot 

Th« 
Broke,  lord,  a  parliament  general,  account  of  his  death,   vi.  516. 
Brook  houfe  committee,  inquiry  into  their  conduit  toward  Charles  II.    vii. 

455-  S31- 
Brounker^  inquiry  into  his  conducl,  in   the  engagement  between  the  duke 

of  York  and  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral,  vii.  403. 
Bruce,    Robert,  his    c'aim  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown   of  Scotland,    how 
founded,  ii.  248.     Acknowledges  the  claim  of  Edward  I.  as  fupenor  lord 
of  Scotland,  256.     His  claim  to  Scotland  rejected  by  Edward,  in  favour 
ofBaliol,  258.     Countenances  the  revolt  of  William  Wallace,  300. 
Bruce,  Robert,  the  younger,  ferves   in   the  Englifh  army,    at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  ii.  305.     His  conference  with  Widiam  on  the  banks  of  Caron, 
ib.     Is  gained  over  to  the  Scots  intereff.  by  Wallace,  306.     Succeeds  to 
his  father's  pietenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  312.     Opens  his  de- 
figns  in  confidence  to  John  Cumming  the  late  regent,  313.     Is  betrayed 
by  Cumming,  314.     Retreats  to  Scotland,  ib.     His  declaration  to  the 
Scots  nobility,  ib.     Kills   Cumming,  316.     Routs  the  Englifh,  and  is 
crowned  at  Scone,   317.     Is  defeated  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  ib.     Re- 
duces the  caftles,  and    is    acknowledged  by  the  whole   country,   337. 
The  prudent  difpofuion   of  his  forces,  againft  the  appearance  of  Ed- 
ward's army,   339.     Defeats  Edward  ac  Bannockburn,  ^40.     His  inde- 
pendency fecured  by  his  v:clory,    341.     Makes  an  unfuccefsful  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland,  342.     Repulfes  an  attempt  of  Edward,  and  concludes  a 
tmcewith  him  for  thirteen  years,  35c.    invades  England  on  the  death 
of  Edward  II.  572.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  Mortimer,  376.     Dies, 
and  is  fucceeded   by  his  fon  David.     See  David. 
— — ,  David,  fucceeds  his  father,  Robert,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  left  under  the  guardianfhip  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  ii.  381.     Is  dis- 
turbed by  the  pretenfions  of  Baliol,  382.     The  regency  committed    to 
the  earl  of  Marre,  on  Murray's  death,  383..    Is  fent  to  Fiance  on  the 
A  a  3  conqueil 
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conqueft  of  Scotland  by  Edward  Baliol,  385.  Is  recalled  to  Scotland, 
439.  Invades  England  during  Edward's  abfence,  ib.  Is  taken  prifoner 
by  queen  Philippa,  440.     Recovers  his  liberty,  461. 

Buchan,  earl  of,  defeats  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  Bauge  in  Anjoa,  iii.  114.. 
Rewarded  with  the  office  of  conftable  of  France,  ib.  Defeated  and 
killed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  Verneuil,   132. 

Buchanan,  George,  afiifts  in  the  hearing  the  caufe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
before  the  Englifh  commiflioners,  v.    134. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  harangues  the  people  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter's  pretentions  to  the  crown,  iii.  27S.  Offers  the  crown  to  him  as 
a  popular  tender,  279.  His  pedigree  and  family  connections,  2820 
Created  conftable,  with  other  emoluments,  283.  Becomes  difcontented, 
and  forms  fchemes  againft  Richard,  284.  Raifes  forces,  but  is  disap- 
pointed by  great  rains,  289.    Tried  and  executed,  ib. 

f  ■  ,  duke  of,  offends  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  27.  Is  tried  and  executed 
for  indifcreet  expreffions  againft  Henry  VIII.  ib.  Was  the  laft  who  enr 
joyed  the  office  of  conftable,  28. 

g ,   Genrge   Villiers,  created  duke  of,  vi.  79.     Is  made  lord  high 

admiral,  ib.  His  character,  128.  Perfuades  prince  Charles  to  a  jour- 
ney to  Madrid,  129.  His  boifterous  importunity  with  James  to  gain  his 
confent,  131.  His  behaviour  odious  to  the  Spaniards,  136.  Affronts 
Glivarez  the  Spanifh  minifter,  ib.  Determines  to  break  off  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  137.  Mifreprefents  the  affair  to  parliament,  140.  Cabals 
Vvith  the  puritans,  142.  Procures  the  treasurer  Middlefex  to  be  im- 
peached, 144.  Begins  to  lofe  the  king's  favour,  146.  Prevails  on  the 
king  to  fend  Briftol  to  the  Tower  on  his  return^  148.  Remarks  on  his 
character,  and  its  influence  on  parliamentary  conduct,  201.  Is  im- 
peached by  the  eail  of  Briftol,  215.  And  by  the  common?,  ib.  Is  cho- 
fen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  217.  Makes  love  to  the 
queen  of  F  ance,  234.  Is  rivalled  by  cardinal  Richlieu,  ib.  Deter- 
mines to  engage  England  in  a  war  with  France,  ib.  Commands  a  fleet 
lent  ro  affiif  the  Rochellers,  who  refufe  to  admit  him,  236.  His  indis- 
creet attack  of  the  ifle  of  Rhee,  ib.  Is  forced  to  return,  ib.  Is  affaf- 
faffinated  by  Feiton  at  Portfmouth,  263.  Remarks  on  his  Spanifh  nego- 
ciaiion,   573. 

fr^— ,    Villiers  duke  of,  advifes  Charles  II.  to   accept  the   terms  offered 

by  the  Scots  commiflioners  at  Breda,  vii.  17s.  Is  the  only  courtier  al- 
lowed to  attend  Charles  in  Scotland,  193.  Aims  at  a  comprehenfion 
with  the  prefbyterians,  and  a  toleration  of  other  feels,  4C3.  Is  one  of 
the  cabal  miniilry,  458.  His  character,  459.  Goes  over  to  FVance,  to 
concert  the  war  againft  the  States,  465.  Lord  Offory's  fpeech  to  him, 
on  Blood's  attempt  on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  470.  Is  ftnt  to  Holland  to 
treat  with  Louis  XIV.  about  peace  with  the  States,  492.  Is  examined 
on  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  512.  Is  didnifled 
from  the  miniftry,  viii.  10.  Introduces  the  manufacture  of  glafs  from 
Venice,  346.     Character  of  his  Rehearfal,  351. 

Bullion,  and  foreign  coin,  when  firft  allowed  to  be  exported,  viii.   327. 

Bur  h'si,  Peter,  a  puritan,  vVounds  captain  Hawkins  by  miftake,  inftead  of 
Hatton,  Elizabeth's  favourite,  v.  455. 

Bura'tt3 
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Bzrdet,  Thom3s,  cruel  execution  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  iii.  261. 

BurgeJJes  of  corporations,  when  firft  fummoned  to  parliament,  ii.  210. 
1  he  pr'nciples  that  operated  to  their  forming  one  body  of  the  legislature, 
with  the  reprefentatives  of  counties,  277. 

Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  import  of  thofe  diftinctions  in  France,  and 
the  troubles  occafioned  by,  iii.  94.    104. 

Burgundy,  John  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminittration  of  affairs  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  infanity  of  Charles  VI.  iii.  93.  His  deceitful 
reconciliation  with  Orleans,  ib.  Cauies  him  to  be  a  {Tallin?,  ted,  ib. 
Avows  and  justifies  the  affafiination,  ib.  Expelled  France,  and  forfeits 
the  aid  of  England,  98.  Attempts  to  feize  the  government,  but  is  dis- 
appointed, 104.  His  treaty  with  Henry  V.  and  fecret  one  with  the 
Dauphin,  107.  Diltruftful  precautions  in  the  interview  between  him  and 
the  Dauphin,   108.     AfTaffinated  by  the  Dauphin's  retinue,  ib. 

-■  Phil'p  duke  of,  treats   with    Henry   V.  yields  every  thing  to  him, 

for  the  mairiage  of  his  filter  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  reveng- 
ing his  father's  murder,  iii.  no.  Articles  of  this  treaty,  ib.  Reflec- 
tions on  this  treaty,  in.  Review  of  his  conduct,  126.  Marries  his  lif- 
ter to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  127.  His  quarrels  with  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefcer  on  account  of  jaqueline  cour.tefs  of  Hainault,  1 34.  Detaches  him- 
felf  from  the  Englifh  intereft,  136.  Recalls  his  troops  from  the  liege 
of  Orleans,  140.  Kis  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bedford  renewed,  1:2. 
Befieges  Compeigne,  and  takes  }oan  D'Arc  prifoner,  155.  Differs 
with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  160.  Attends  the  congrefs  at  Arras,  161. 
Makes  his  peace  with  Charles,  162.  His  herald  ill-treated  at  London, 
ib.  Befieges  Calais,  164.  Retreats  on  the  defiance  fent  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,   165.     Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Engliih,   167. 

Burgundy,  Charles  duke  of,  makes  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  231.  Marries  Edward's  filler,  232.  Adits  him  with  a  fieec 
againft  the  earl  of  Warwick,  240.  Afiiits  him  covertly  after  his  expul- 
sion, 245.  Renews  his  alliance  with  Edward,  252.  His  death  and 
character,   259. 

,  Margaret  dutchefs  of,  her  character,  iii.  328.  How  induced  to  pa- 
tronife  the  pretentions  of  Lambert  Simnel  againft  Henry  VII.  ib.  Sends 
forces  to  his  aiiiilance,  ib.  Raifes  up  the  impofture  of  Perkin  War  beck, 
356.      Her  public  reception  of  him,   358. 

Burleigh,  Cecil  lord,  difcovers  to  EHzabeth  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  conrpi- 
racy,  v.  198.  Is  made  treafurer,  and  with  others,  ordered  by  Elizabeth  to 
prepare  the  articles  of  marriage  between  her  and  the  duke  of  Anjnu, 
24s.  His  vigilance  and  artifices  in  detecting  ccrsfpiracies,  2-7.  His 
death  and  character,  392.  Was  the  propofer  of  a  fcheme  tor  levying  a. 
general  loan,  460.  And  of  exacting  money  by  erecting  a  court  tor  the 
correction  of  abufes,  462.  His  computation  of  the  queen's  g\  ts 
to  Eflex,  474.     His  magnificent  hofpitality,  486. 

Burhy,  Sir  Simon,  fhort  hiftory  of,  iii.  22.  Executed  by  Glouceilcr  and 
his  party,    notwithstanding  the  queen's  earned  lolicitaiion  for  him,  23. 

Burton,  a  divine,  is  cruelly  fentenced  by  the  ftar-charnber,  vj.  3081  Hfi 
fentence  reverfed  by  the  commons,  379.    See  Bo/twice, 

Sutler,  a  character  of  his  Hudibras,  viii.  335, 

A  a  4  C 
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f*ABAL,   a  character  of  the   miniftry  known   under  that  name,  vn, 
4^8.     The  coufiiels  given  by,  to  the  king,  461.     Remarks  on  the 
fchemes  adopted  by,  viii.   1.     Concert  a  plan  for  reftoring  popery,  4, 
vote. 

Cabot,  Sebaftian,  fent  out  by  Henry  VII.  on  difcovery  in  America,  iii. 
405.     Difcovers  Newfoundland,  406. 

Cade,  John,  aifames  the  name  of  Mortimer,  iii.  189.  Heads  an  jnfurrec- 
uon  in  Kent,  ib  Gets  poffeflion  of  London,  ib.  His  followers  dif- 
couraged  and  difperfed,    190.     Cade  killed,  ib. 

Cadiz,  an  expedition  againif.,  under  lord  Effingham  and  the  earl  of  EfTcx, 
v.    379.     Is  taken  and  plundered,  3S0. 

Cacdwalla   the  la  !  Bntifh  chief  who  wkhttood  the  Saxons,  defeated,  i.  44. 

Caen  in  Normandy,  is  taken  and  plundered  by  Edward  III.  ii.  428.  Its 
principal  citizens  carried  over  to  England,  ib. 

Cafar,  Julius  invades  Britain,  i.  6. 

Calais  in  Normandy,  is  befieged  by  EJward  III.  ii.  437.  The  governor 
reduced  to  a  parly,  and  his  man'y  behaviour  therein,  440.  Edward's 
rigoious  terms  to  the  inhabitants  441.  Queen  Philippa's  interceilion 
for  them,  43.  Its  inhabitants  turned  out,  and  peopled  with  Englifh, 
ib.  The  treachery  cf  the  rev  governor,  444..  His  double  treachery, 
ib.  Great  expence  of  maintaining  that  city,  iii.  izi.  Is  befieged  by 
the  duke  cf  Burgundy,  iii.  164.  The  fiege  raifed,  165.  Tai;en  by 
the  duk?  of  Guife,  iv.  435. 

Caledonia,  remains  unfubdued  by  the  Romans,  i.  10.     See  Scotland. 

Cal/xtus  II.  pope,  calls  a  council  at  Rheims,  i.  336.  His  character  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,   337. 

Cambray,  league  of,  againir  the  Venetians,  iii.  415.  Peace  of,  between 
the  tmperoi  Charles  V'.  ar.d  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  98. 

Cambridge  un;v  erfity,  by  whom  laid  to  be  founded,  i.  46.  Trinity  col- 
lege there,  when  founded,  iv.  279.  The  vice-chancellor  of,  fufpended 
for  the  refufal  of  a  degree  to  a  Benedictine  monk  recommended  by 
James  II.   viii.   262. 

Camden,  a  character  of  his  hiftory  of  queen  Elizabeth,  vi.   195. 

Campbel,  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Scotland,  accufes  Patrick  Hamilton  of 
hcreiy,  and  infults  him  at  the  ftake,  iv.  214.  His  extraordinary  death, 
tic;. 

Campe,  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  iv.   254. 

Campeggio,  cardinal,  is  appointed  jointly  with  Wblfey.  by  pope  Clement 
VlJ.  to  try  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  cf 
Arragon,  iv.  85.  His  ambiguous  behaviour,  ib.  The  trial  opened, 
87.  His  abrupt  prorogation  of  the  court,  90.  Is  deprived  of  his 
Englifh  bifhopric  by  parliament,  118. 

Campion,  a  jefuit,  executed  for  treafonable  practices,  v.   239. 

Cannon,  when  firit  applied  with  fuccefs  in  fieges,  iii.   139. 

Canon  law,  commifFioners  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  to  frame  a  body  of, 
iv.  341. 

Canterbury^ 
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Canterbury^  the  clandefiine  election  of  Reginald  to  that  fee,  on  the  deatH 
or  Hubert,  ii.  57.  John  de  Gray  biihop  of  Norwich  elected  at  the 
inftance  of  kin^  John,  58.  Appeals  to  the  pope  on  both  fides,  ib. 
Difputes  with  the  pope  concerning  the  election  of  Ralph  de  Neville  to 
that  fee,  168.  Terminated  by  the  election  of  Edmond,  ib.  The 
chapter  lands  of  that  fee  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  222.  Archbifhops 
of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  155.  During  the  ieign  of  Charles 
I.  vii.  152. 
Canute  the  Great,  fon  of  Sweyn,  his  ravages  in  England,  i.  14.5.  His 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Englifh  hoftages,  ib.  Obtains  by  compromifc 
with  Edmond  Ironfide  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom,  147.  Succeeds 
to  the  crown  of  England,  148.  His  political  conduct,  149.  Marries 
Emmi,  widow  of  Ethelred,  150.  Goes  to  Denmark  to  oppofe  the 
Swede?,  151.  Goes  again  and  conquers  Norway,  ib.  His  piety  to  the 
church,  152.  Undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib.  Expofes  the 
prepofterous  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  ib.  His  expedition  againft  the 
Scots,  153.  His  fons,  154. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  firft  difcovered,  and  a  paflage  to  the  Eatr.  Indies  that 

way,  hi.  404. 
Capel,  Sir  Wiiliam,  convicted  en  fome  penal  ftatutes,  and  fined  by  Henry 

VII.  iii.  365.     Fined  again,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  394. 
Capet,  High,  ilate  of  France  at  his  acceffion  to  that  kingdom,  i.  371.  374. 
CaraSlacus,  defeated  by  the  Romans,  i.  7. 

Care-iv,  Sir  P^ter,  raifes  an  infurrection  in  Devonfhireagainft.  queen  Mary, 
on  account  of  the  Spanifh  match,  iv.  3S8.  Is  fupprefTcd  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  flies  to  France,  ib. 
Carlifie,  biihop  of,  defends  the  caufe  of  Richard  II.  when  accufed  in  par- 
liament, iii.  43.  Imprifoned  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  46.  The 
ctv  taken  from  Charles  I.  by  the  Scots,  vii.  61. 
Carolina,  when  fettled,  viii.   326. 

Carre,  Robert,  a  Scots  gentleman,  arrives  in  London  from  his  travels,  v?. 
64.  How  introduced  to  king  James  I.  ib.  Is  made  vifcount  Rochefler, 
and  promoted  to  the  privy  council,  65.  His  education  undertaken  by- 
James,  ib.  Contracts  a  friendlhip  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  66. 
Contracts  a  familiarity  with  lady  Eilex,  67.  Is  mitigated  by  her  to  ruin 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  68.  Procures  the  divorce  of  lady  EfTex,  marries 
her,  and  is  created  earl  of  Somerfet,  70.  See  Somerfet. 
Carte,  Mr.  rema'ks  on  his  account  of  the  firlt  formation  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  ii.  277.  509.  His  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by 
the  kings  of  Scotland  to  thofe  of  England,  examined,  ii.  504.  Examina- 
tion of  his  account  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  454. 
CaJJilis,  earl  of,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Solway,  iv. 
230.  Is  releafed  by  Henry  on  conditions,  231.  Is  the  only  prifoner 
who  complies  with  the  order  to  return  to  England,  234.  Is  gracioufly 
treated  by  Henry,  and  releafed  with  his  brothers,  ib.  Is  one  of  the 
deputation  fent  to  conclude  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with  the 
Dauphin,  441. 
Cajimir,  prince,  leads  an  army  of  German  proteftants  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
French  Hugonots,  v.  211.  Is  affifted  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  money 
for  this  purpofe,  213. 

Cajile, 
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iQafik,  Peter  king  of,  his  cruelties  >i.  474.  Imprifons  and  polfons  Ms 
wife,  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  ib.  Is  chafed  from  his  dominions  by  Du 
Guefclin  the  French  general,  476.  Is  prote&ed  by  prince  Edward,  ib, 
Henry,  natural  brother  to  Peter,  feizes  the  kingdom,  477,  Peter 
reftored  by  prince  Edward,  478.  His  ingratitude  to  Edward,  ib. 
Peter  murthered  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  obtains  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Henry  intercepts  the  earl  of  Pembroke  by  fea,  and  takes  him  and  his 
army  prifoners,  482.  Ifabella  queen  of,  married  to  Ferdinand  king  of 
Arragon,  iii.  385.  Comes  to  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria,  by  marriage 
with  Joan  daughter  to  Ifabella,  on  the  death  of  Ifabella,  390.  Returns 
to  Ferdinand  on  the  death  of  Philip,  394.  The  ftates  of,  oppofe  the 
emperor  Charles  marrying  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  iv.  76. 

Copies  of  the  nobility,  the  mifchievous  purpofes  they  ferved,  i.  360. 
The  number  of  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
ii-  156. 

Cajllemaine,  earl  of,  is  accufed  of  an  intention  to  affaffinate  the  king,  but 
acquitted,  viii.   126.     Is  fent  ambaffador  to  the  pope  by  James  II.  2^9. 

Cateau  Cambrefis,  peace  of,  between  Philip  of  Spain,  Henry  of  France, 
and  Elizabeth  of  England,  v.   16. 

Catejly,  concerts  the  famous  gunpowder-plot,  to  blow  up  the  king  and 
parliament,  vi.  31,  Flies  on  the  difcovery  of  the  fcheme,  36.  Is 
killed,  ib.     Remarks  on  his  former  good  character,  37. 

Catharine,  princefs  of  France,  married  to  Henry  V.  of  England,  tii.  112. 
Brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  afterward  Henry  VI.  1 15.  Marries,  after  her 
hufband's  death,  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welfh  gentleman,  and  thus  founds 
the  future  grandeur  of  that  name,   118.     See  Tudor. 

>  of  Arragon,  married  to  prince  Arthur  of  England,  iii.  385.     On 

the  death  of  her  hufband,  married  to  prince  Henry,  afterward  Henry 
VIII.  386.  Henry  entertains  fcruples  concerning  his  marriage  with  her, 
iv.  76.  Solicits  the  emperor  her  nephew's  afliftance,  87.  Her 
behaviour  at  the  trial  of  her  marriage,  ib.  Her  appeal  received  at 
Rome,  no.  Refufes  Cranmer's  citation  to  appear  before  him,  112. 
Her  marriage  declared  null,  113.  Is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  princefs- 
dowager  of  Wale.-,  but  infills  on  being  ferved  as  queen,  ib.  Her  death, 
and  letter  to  Henry,   143. 

*. Howard,  lady.     See  Howard. 

.  princefs  cf  Portugal,  is  married  to  king  Charles  II.  vii.    379.     Is 

accufed  by  Oates  and  Bedloe,  of  being  concerned  in  the  popifh  plot, 
viii.  83. 

Catholics.     See  Reformation,  Protejlants,  Here/y,  &t. 

Cavaliers,  the  appellation  of,  when  and  to  whom  given,  vi.  466. 

Cavendijb,  Sir  Thomas,  his  fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Spaniards, 
and  voyage  round  the  world,  v.  328. 

Ceaulin,  fon  of  Kenric,  king  of  Wefllx,  his  fuccefles  againft  the  Briton?, 
i.  53.  Crufhed  by  a  confederacy,  under  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
ib. 

Cecil,  Sir  William,  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the  protrttor, 
Somerfet,  iv.  338.  When  fecretary  of  flare,  figns  the  patent  for  the 
fuccefiion  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  364.  Is  made  fecretary  of  Hate  on 
the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.   5,     Encourages  her  to  rc-cftabliih 

the 
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the  proteftant  religion,  ib.  Remonftrates  to  Elizabeth  the  expediency 
of  affiiting  the  proteftant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  33.  Signs  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  with  Dr.  Wotton,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  ^6.  Informs 
the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  queen's  promife  to  marry,  and  of  her 
reafons  againff.  naming  a  fucceflbr,  101.  His  advice  to  Elizabeth,  on 
Mary  taking  refuge  in  England,  129.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commit, 
iioners  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary,  139.  Interpofes  with 
queen  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  153,  note,  155.  Hit 
great  influence  over  Elizabeth,  158.  Is  fent  with  propolals  to  Mary, 
who  concludes  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  169.  Writes  a  letter  to  Lenox, 
the  regent,  on  this  bufinefs,  calculated  to  fruftrate  it,  170.  Is  created 
lord  Burleigh,   198.     See  Burleigh. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  is  made  fecretary  of  flate,  v.  384.  Is  made  mailer 
of  the  wards,  409.     Is  created  earl  of  Salifbury,  vi.  5.     See  Salijiury. 

■  ■,  Sir  Edward,  is  fent  with  a  fleet  againft  Cadiz,  but  fails,  vi.  212. 
Is  forced  to  return,  by  the  plague  among  his  men,  ib. 

Celefiine  III.  pope,  refufes  to  abfolve  Philip  of  France  from  his  engage- 
ments to  Richard  I.  of  England,  ii.  15.  Renews  the  legatine  authority 
to  Longchamp,  biflfop  of  Ely,  17.  Is  wrote  to  by  Eleanor,  queen- 
dowager  of  England,  on  the  captivity  of  Richard  in  Germany,  23. 
Threatens  the  emperor  with  excommunication  on  this  account,  27. 

Celibacy  y  the  political  motives  of  enforcing  it  on  the  Romifh  clergy,  i,  no. 
Synods  called  to  eftabiifh  it,  271.  334.     See  Reformation, 

Cenulph,  king  of  Mercia,  his  unfortunate  reign,  i,  56. 

Ceod-walla,  king  of  Weflex,  his  hiftory,  i.  54. 

Ceorles,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  import  of  that  denomination,  i.  210. 

Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  arrives  in  Britain  with  his  fon  Kenric,  i.  23.  Defeats 
the  Britons,  24.  Eftablifhes  the  kingdom  of  WefTex,  25.  See 
Wejfex. 

Cerimbra,  in  Portugal,  a  rich  carrack  taken  there,  by  an  Englifh  fleet,  v. 

444* 
Chair,  fedan,  the  full  feen  in  Eagland,  ufed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

vi.  169.     Gave  great  indignation  at  firft  to  the  people,  ib. 
Chalons,  rencontre   there,  between  Edward  I.   and   the  French   knights, 

incenfed  at  his  fucceffes  in  a  tournament  there,  ii.  234, 
Chamberlain,  Thomas,  is  executed  for  robbing  the  fair  at  Boflon  in  Lin- 

colnfhire,  ii.  244. 
Champernon,    Henry,    raifes,    with    queen  Elizabeth's  leave,    a  body  of 

volunteers  to  aflift  the  French  protectants,  v.  188. 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  nature  of  this  office  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  i. 

384.     A  lift  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  156.     During  the 

reign  of  Charles  I.  vii.  152. 
Chapter  lands,  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  from  the  fees  of  Canterbury,  York, 

and  London,  iv.  222. 
Charlemagne,  emperor,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia, 

i.  50.     His  bigotted  cruelty  to  the  pagans  in  Germany,  66.     Confe- 

quences  of  this  conduct,  67. 
Charles,  prince,  fecond  fon  of  James  I.  becomes  prince  of  Wales,  by  the 

death  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  vi.  62.     A  marriage  with  the 

fecond 
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fecond   daughter  of  Spain  propofed  for  him,  ioo.    Is  perfuaded  by 
Buckingham  to  go  to  Madrid  to  vifit  the  Infanta,   1 29.     The  difficulty 
with  which  he  obtained  permiffion  of  James,  131.     His  reception  in 
Spain,   133.     Returns  home,   135.     Obtains  a  high  charadter  in  Spain, 
136.      Is    perfuaded    by  Buckingham   to  oppole   the   marriage,    137. 
Vouches  the  truth  of  Buckingham's  mifreprefentation  of  the  affair  to 
parliament,     141.     A  marriage  with  the  princels  Henrietta  of  France 
propofed,    151.     Death  of  his  father,    154.     Set  the  next  article. 
Charles  I.  fummcns  a  parliament  en  his  accefiion,  vj.    199.     Prorogues  it 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Henrietta,  ib.     Inquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  the  finall  fupply   voted  to  him  by  the   commons,  201. 
Charade:  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  great  influence  over  him, 
ib.     A  plan  concerted  by  the  commons  for  the  afiertion  of  civil  liberty, 
204.     Entertains  high  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  205.     Adjourns  the 
parliament  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  206.     Reprefents  his 
neceffities  to  parliament,  ib.     Is  refufed  on  account  of  the  aitiftance  fent 
againft  the   Rochellers,    207.      His  moderation  toward    the  catholics 
aggravate  the  popular  difquiets,  210.     DilTolves  the  parliament  on  the 
plague  appearing  at  Oxford,    211.      Iffues  privy  feals  for   borrowing 
money,   212.     Ineffectual  attempt  on  Cadiz,  ib.     Calls  a  fecond  parlia- 
ment, ib.     Threatens  the  commoners,  218.     Imprifons  two  commoners 
who  managed  Buckingham's  impeachment,  219.     Is  forced  to  releafe 
them,  ib.     His  reflexions  on  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  221. 
Diffolves  the  parliament,  222.     Publifbes  a  declaration  in  defence  of 
himfeif,  ib.     Raifes  money  by  dilpenfing  with  the  penal   laws  againft 
catholics,  224.     Solicits  loans  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  city,  ib. 
Is  refufed  by  the  city,  ib.     Levies  fhip-money  for  the  full  time,  225. 
Refol.es  to  levy  a  general  loan,  ib.     Imprifons  thofe  who  refufe  com- 
pliance, 227.  Other  oppreflions  exercifed  on  reiufal,  230.  Engages  in  a  war 
with  France,  232.     Stnds  a  fleet  to  theaffillance  of  the  Hugonots  in  Ro- 
chelle,  236.  Call,  a  third  parliament,  239.    His  threatening  addrefs  to  it, 
240.  Five  fublidies  voted  by  thecommors,  24,-.  Flismeffage  to  the  houfeby 
Sir  Edward  Coke,    25  I,      His  farther  expoitulations  with  the  commons, 
2^3.     And   with  the  lords,  255.     His  evafive  manner  of  palling   the 
petition  of  right,  256.     Gives  his  full  affent  to  it,  2?8.     Prorogues  the 
parliament,  262.     His  behaviour  on  information  of  Buckingham's  affaf- 
fination,  265.     Dilcovers  an   intention  to  elude  the  petition  of  right, 
2G7.     Levies  tonnage  and  poundage,  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant 
of  thofe  duties,  269.     Pleads  his  ntceiiity  for  this  meafure,  27c.     The 
commons  infill  on  his  difcontii.uing  this  prerogative,  271.     His  embar- 
raflment   at    this    demand,    ib.     His    religious   fentiments,    275.     His 
quarrel  with  the  commons  augmented  on  the  fubject  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  277.     Diffolves  the  parliament,   278.     Imprifons  fome  of  the 
members,  ib.     Makes  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  281.     Aflifts  Guf- 
tavus,  king  of  Sweden,  in  his  invaHon  of  Germany,  283.     His  domeftic 
character,  284      Promotes   the    popular  leader?,  286.      Characters  of 
Strafford  and  Laud,  287.     Orders  by  proclamation  no  one  to  propofe  the 
calling  of  another  parliament,  295.     Levies  money  irregularly   by  his 
rccal  authority,  ib.     Encourages)  the  magnificent  repair  tf  St.  Paul's 
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Cathedral,  297.  Revives  monopolies,  298.  Enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  council  of  York,  and  court  of  ftar-chamber,  299.  Renews  his 
father's  edi£l  for  recreations  on  Sunday,  301.  Takes  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  ib.  Levies  (hip-money  over  the  whole  kingdom,  303. 
Arbitrary  fentences  of  the  ftar-chamber,  305 — 307.  Equips  a  fleet  to 
attack  the  Dutch  herring-fifhery,  and  obtains  a  fum  for  licenfe  to  fi(h, 
308.  Stops  the  emigration  of  puritans  to  America,  310.  Trial  of  John 
Hambden  for  refufing  to  pay  ihip-money,  315.  Reafon  of  his  attach- 
ment to  church-authority,  322.  Declares  a  general  refumption  of 
crown-lands  in  Scotland,  323.  Introduces  the  canons  and  liturgy  there, 
327.  Tumults  at  Edinburgh  on  this  account,  329.  Enforces  the 
liturgy  by  proclamation,  331.  Revolt  of  the  Scots,  and  the  covenant 
framed,  and  univerfally  fubfcribed,  332.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton to  treat  with  the  covenanters,  ib.  Frames  a  covenant  on  his  part, 
which  is  rejecled,  334.  Epifcopacy  abolifhed  in  Scotland  by  the  general 
affembly,  336.  Refufes  the  propofal  of  a  neutrality  as  to  the  low  coun- 
tries, 337.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a  fleet  and  army 
againfl  the  Scots,  341.  Joins  an  army  under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
marches  to  Berwick,  ib.  Receives  propofals  for  a  treaty  from  the  cove- 
nanters, ib.  His  reflections  on  the  propofal,  342.  Concludes  an 
imprudent  pacification  with  them,  343.  How  induced  to  this  meafure, 
344.  Difbands  his  army,  346.  AfTembles  a  fourth  parliament,  after  an 
interval  of  eleven  years,  347.  Lays  before  it  an  intercepted  letter  from 
the  Scots  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  ib.  His  pleas  for  fuppKes, 
348.  Defires  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  with  the  commons,  350, 
His  conceflions  to  the  commons,  351.  DiiTolves  the  parliament  ab- 
ruptly,   359.     His    arbitrary    proceedings  againfl:  obnoxious   members, 

356.  Publifhes  a  declaration  of  his  reafons  for  diflblving  the  parliament, 

357.  Has  fchemes  for  fupplying  himfelf  with  money,  358.  Prepares 
another  armament  againfl:  the  Scots,  359.  Names  commiifioners  to 
treat  with  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  360.  Summons  a  great  council  of  the 
peers  at  York,  361.  The  treaty  of  Rippon  adjourned  to  London,  363. 
Promifes  the  earl  of  Strafford  protection,  369.  Meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  ib.  Impeachment  of  Strafford,  ib.  Of  Laud,  ^71.  Of 
Finch,  373.  Votes  of  the  commons  regarding  grievances,  374.  His 
obfervation  to  parliament  on  their  proceedings,  383.  Endeavours  to 
regain  confidence  by  complying  to  the  difpoution  of  parliament,  394. 
Receives  limited  grants  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  ib.  Paffcs  the  aft 
tor  triennial  parliaments,  395.  Changes  his  miniftry,  396,  Counter- 
figns  the  petition  of  the  army,  41  3.  Interpofes  with  the  lords  in  favour 
of  Strafford,  415.  Stafford's  letter  to  him,  416.  Gives  his  affent  to 
Strafford's  attainder  by  com  million,  ib.  Paffes  the  bill  for  not  pro- 
roguing, adjourning,  or  diffolving  the  parliament  without  their  own 
confent,  418.  Paffes  the  bill  for  abolifhing  the  high-commifSon  court, 
and  flar-chamber,  422.  Goes  to  vilit  Scotland,  424.  A  committee  of 
both  houfes  appointed  to  attend  him,  425.  Laws  paffed  by  the  Scots 
parliament,  42?.  Endeavours  to  conciliate  the  arRclions  of  the  i-cots, 
430.  is  obliged  by  the  Englifh  commons  to  reduce  the  Irilh  army,  433. 
Is  thwarted  in  his  intention  of  fending  the  disbanded   rn?o  >no  the 
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Spanifh  fervice,  434.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  forges  a  commlffion  from  him 
for  the  Irifh  maflacre,  445.  Communicates  his  intelligence  of  the  Irifh 
infurreclion  to  the  Scots  parliament,  ib.  Informs  the  Englifh  parliament 
of  it,  446.  Returns  to  London,  and  is  p relented  with  the  remonftrance 
and  petition  of  the  commons,  458.  Anfwers  the  remonftrance,  ib. 
Impeaches  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  commoners,  469.  Orders  the 
impeached  members  to  be  delivered  up,  ci6.  Goes  himfeif  to  the 
houfe  to  demand  them,  ib.  Orders  a  common  council  of  London  to  be 
aftembled,  which  he  attends,  472.  His  treatment  by  the  Londoners, 
473.  Retires  to  Hampton-court,  474.  Remarks  on  his  conduct 
toward  parliament,  475.  MeiTages  between  him  and  the  parliament, 
476.  Paffes  the  bills  fent  to  him.  479.  The  commons  prepare  to 
defend  their  meafures  by  arms,  480.  Evades  affenting  to  the  bill 
appointing  the  lieutenants  of  counties  by  the  commons,  482.  His 
reply  to  their  felicitations  to  pafs  it,  484.  Remove.-,  to  York,  486.  Is 
encouraged  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  487.  Refufes  to  pafs 
the  militia  bill,  and  iffues  proclamations  againft  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  ib.  Anfwers  their  memorials  by  the  afliftance  of  lord  Falk- 
land, 489.  Jflues  commiffions  of  array,  in  oppofition  to  the  militia, 
490.  Is  refufed  admittance  to  Hull,  491.  The  county  of  York  levies 
a  guard  for  him,  ib.  Receives  military  (lores  from  Holland,  493.  His 
sniwer  to  the  proportions  of  agreement,  fent  by  the  parliament,  494. 
Erects  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  495.  St»te  of  parties  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  496.  His  revenue  flopped  by  parliament, 
498.  Is  prevailed  upon  to  make  overtures  for  a  treaty,  501.  His 
declarations  before  his  army,  qoj.  Prince  Rupert  defeats  a  party  of 
EfTex's  army,  507.  Marches  from  Shrewsbury  to  meet  Eflex,  508. 
Battle  of  Edge-hill,  ib.  Takes  pofiefiion  of  Oxford,  510.  Marches 
toward  London,  ib.  Receives  an  addrefs  from  the  parliament  for  a 
tjeaty,  ib.  Defeats  two  regiments  at  Brentford,  511.  Returns  to 
Oxford,  ib.  Demands  of  the  parliament  in  the  negociation  there,  512. 
Reading  taken  fern  him  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  514.  Cornwal  reduced  to 
obedience  to  him  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  517.  His  generals  defeat  the 
parliament  commanders,  at  Bradoc-down  and  Stratton,  518.  Sends 
prince  Maurice  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford  into  the  weft,  520.  Lord 
Wilmot,  fent  with  cavalry  ;o  the  weft,  defeats  Sir  William  Waller  on 
Roundway  down,  521.  Receives  a  reinforcement  brought  over  by  the 
queen,  524.  Brifiol  taken  by  prince  Rupert,  ib.  PubJifhes  a  mani- 
fello,  and  renews  his  protcftation,  526.  Joins  the  camp  at  Briftol  ib. 
Befteges  GJoucefter,  527.  Raifcs  the  fiege  on  the  approach  of  tii'cx, 
533.  Battle  of  Newbury,  534.  Eftablifhes  a  garrifon  in  Reading, 
S5S'  Applies  to  Ireland  for  afliftance,  538.  His  reply  to  the  offer  of 
mediation  made  by  the  Scots  commiffioners,  540.  Orders  Ormond  to 
conclude  a  ceffation  with  the  Irifh.  rebels,  1548.  Receives  troops  from 
Ormond,  ib.  A  vindication  of  his  innocence  as  to  the  Irifh  rebellion, 
582.  Endeavours  to  form  a  parliament  at  Oxfoid,  in  oppolition  to  that 
at  London,  vii.  3.  Circulates  privy  leals  tor  Iojiis,  4.  Solicits  a 
treaty,  ib.  Declaies  the  parliament  at  London  not  to  be  a  free  one,  or 
iftiukd  10  authority,  5.     Writes  to  (lie  yarliament,  which  reje&s  his 
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offers,  /£.  Prince  Rupert  is  defeated  at  Marfton-moor,  12.  York  and 
Newcaftle  taken  from  him,  14.  Appoints  Rutiiven,  carl  of  Brentford, 
general  under  him,  15.  Routs  Sir  William  Waller  at  Cropredy- 
bridge,  16.  Reduces  Efiex's  army  in  the  weft,  ib.  \%  defeated  at 
Newbury,  17.  Makes  frefh  propofals  for  a  treaty,  30.  Sends  com- 
miffioners  to  Uxbridge,  31.  His  offers  with  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment, 33.  His  offers  with  regard  to  the  militia,  35.  The  licentious 
difpofition  and  practices  of  his  troops,  54.  Relieves  Chefter,  55. 
Takes  Leicefter,  56.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  57.  Is  defeated,  58.  His 
cabinet  of  letters  feized,  and  publifhed  by  the  parliament,  ib.  Recalls 
prince  Rupert's  commiffion  on  the  lofs  of  Briftol,  61,  Is  again  defeated 
at  Chefter,  ib.  Retires  to  Oxford,  ib.  Lord  Afhley  defeated,  69. 
His  fortitude  under  his  difafters,  ib.  Is  refufed  a  treaty  by  the  parlia- 
ment, 66.  His  commiffion  to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  67.  Glamorgan's  conduct,  ib.  Tuftifies  himfelf  in  this  affair, 
ib.  Retires  from  Oxford,  and  puts  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
army  before  Newark,  73.  Is  put  under  a  guard  by  them,  ib.  His 
treatment  by  the  preachers,  74.  Is  obliged  to  order  his  garrifons  to 
furrender,  75.  Receives  frefh  propofals  from  the  parliament  and  the 
Scots,  76.  Is  delivered  up  to  the  Englifh  commiffioners,  80.  Is  con- 
dueled  to  Holdenby,  ib.  Is  feized  by  cornet  Joyce,  and  conveyed  to 
the  army,  88.  The  indulgence  of  the  army  toward  him,  gj.  The 
army  enters  into  treaty  with  him,  for  the  feulement  of  the  nation,  99. 
His  offers  to  Cromwel  and  Ireton,  10c.  Is  brought  by  the  army  to 
Hampton-court,  104.  His  confinement  increafed,  106.  Flies  to  the 
ifle  of  Wight,  107.  Entrufts  himfelf  to  Hammond  the  governor,  who 
lodges  him  in  Carifbroke-caftle,  ib.  Negociates  again  with  the  parlia- 
ment, 111.  The  parliament  votes  againll  all  farther  treaty  with  him, 
113.  Is  clofely  confined,  114.  The  Scots  commiffioners  treat  with 
him  for  arming  Scotland  in  his  favour,  116.  A  fleet  in  the  river 
declares  for  him,  .119.  Treats  with  commiffioners  of  the  parliament, 
fent  for  that  purpofe,  122.  The  points  debated  between  them,  ib.  Is 
again  feized  by  the  army,  and  confined  in  Hurft-caftle,  130.  Is 
brought  to  London  to  be  tried,  135.  His  trial  opened,  136.  His 
fpeech  againft  the  authority  of  the  court,  137.  Is  condemned,  139. 
Reflections  on  this  event,  140.  His  behaviour  after  fentence,  142. 
His  execution,  144.  His  character,  146.  His  children,  152.  Inquiry 
into  the  authenticity  of  the  Icon  Eafilike,  153.  Character  of  this  work, 
and  its  'uppofed  influence  in  producing  the  reiteration  of  his  fon,  IC4. 
Hi  1  love  for  the  fine  art?,  341.  His  pictures  and  furnitures  fold,  342. 
His  death,  how  firft  refolved  upon,  519.  Vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  ii.fincerity,  523. 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Charles  I.  is  fent,  by  his  father,  general 
into  the  weft,  vii.  60.  Retire?  over  to  Paris  to  his  mother,  62, 
Takes  command  of  a  fleet  which  declares  for  the  king,  119.  Is  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Scots  159.  Is  obliged  to  remove  from  Holland, 
17 1.  Defue-  the  Scots  commiffioners  to  attend  him  at  Bredj,  r73. 
The  terms,  propolcd  tu  him  there,  ib.  His  treatment  on  lanctir.'^  m 
Scotland,  183.  The  declaration  he  is  forced  to  publifli,  184."'  Is 
1  obliped 
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©Dligec?  to  fign  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  185.  Goes  t6  the  Scots 
eamp,  but  is  ordered  by  the  clergy  to  leave  it,  189.  Is  crowned  at 
Scone,  192.  Is  reproved  by  a  committee  of  minifters  for  his  gallantries, 
193.  Is  detected  in  an  attempt  to  efcape,  ib.  Is  permitted  to  join  the 
camp,  194.  Marches  into  England,  19^.  Is  routed  by  Cromwel  at 
Worcefter,  196.  Secretes  himfelf  at  Bofcobel,  197.  Travels  in  dif- 
guife  to  Biiftol,  193.  Takes  refuge  with  colonel  Windham,  ib. 
Embarks  at  Shoreham  in  SuiTex  for  Normandy,  200.  Encourages  an 
infurreftion  of  the  royalifts  againft  the  protector,  243.  Is  forced  to 
retire  from  France,  249.  Forms  a  league  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
keeps  a  court  at  Bruges,  278.  His  reception  by  the  French  and  Spanifh 
minilters.  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  306.  Sends  a  letter  to  Monk, 
311.  H15  letter  delivered  to  parliament,  327.  He  is  proclaimed,  328, 
Charles  II.  is  reilored  by  parliament,  vii.  328.  The  refpeft  fhewn  to  him 
by  foreign  powers  on  this  event,  329.  Lands  at  Dover,  330.  His 
character  and  perfon.il  qualifications,  349.  Forms  his  mimftry,  350. 
Settlement  of  the  ftate,  352.  The  late  king's  judges  ordered  to  fur- 
render,  on  exclufion  from  pardon,  353.  Pafles  an  aft  of  indemnity,  ib. 
His  revenue  fettled,  3^4.  Rellores  epifcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  362. 
His  reafons  for  reitoring  epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  366.  Reftores  the 
bifhops  to  their  feats  in  parliament,  372.  All  military  authority  fur- 
rendered  to  him,  373.  The  regulation  of  corporations  granted  to  him, 
374.  His  motives  for  marrying  Catharine  of  Portugal,  379.  Sells 
Dunkirk  to  the  French,  386.  Ifiues  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  387. 
Is  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  388.  Eecomes  difgufted  with 
Clarendon,  392.  Is  ruled  by  his  miltref.  thedutchefs  of  Cleveland,  393. 
His  ch.aradt.cr  and  conduct,  ib.  Demands,  and  obtain?,  a  repeal  of  the 
triennial  aft,  395.  Sends  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  fet- 
tlements,  599.  Obtains  a  fum  from  the  city  of  London  for  the  Dutch 
war,  400.  Declaies  war  againft  the  United  Provinces,  402.  Endeavours 
to  engage  France  to  unite  againft  the  Dutch,  404.  Denmark  declares 
againit  him,  406.  Pafles  the  five-mile  aft,  407.  Makes  advances 
toward  a  peace  with  the  States,  417.  Treaty  of  Breda,  422.  Banifh- 
ment  of  Clarendon,  427.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance,  435.  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  437.  Is  forced  to  pafs  the  bill  againit  the  impor- 
tation of  Irifh  cattle.  448.  Aj  alfo  the  act  againft  conventicles,  456. 
Character  of  his  cabal  miniftry,  458.  The  counfels  inflilled  into  him 
by,  461.  Is  prevailed  on  to  defert  his  triple  alliance,  and  to  league 
with  Fiance,  by  his  fitter  the  dutchef.  of  Orleans,  464.  Is  influenced 
alio  by  his  French  miftrefs,  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouih,  ib.  Pardons 
Blood  for  his  attempt  on  the  regalia,  and  promotes  him,  471.  Beftows 
a  peerage  and  the  ticafurer's  UafF  on  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  for  his  expe- 
dient of  lhutcing  up  the  exchequer,  475.  A  fecoiid  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, ib.  Sufpenhon  of  the  navigation  act,  476.  Maitial  law  re- 
vived, 477.  Declares  war  againit  tiic  Dutch,  479.  His  tetleftions  on 
the  fuccefies  of  Louis  in  the  Low  Countries,  492.  His  demands  from  the 
States,  493.  His  fpeech  to  parliament,  500.  His  declaration  of 
i,  lulj  nee  oppofed  by  the  commons,  502.  Recalls  the  do 
cQa,      Prorogues    ibe   parliament!    5.:.      Afks   advice  of  parliame.-^ 
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rtlbe&mg  making  peace  with  the  Dutch,   513.     Peace  concluded,  i&. 
Proof  of  h;s  entering  into  a  fcheme  for   reftoriner  popery,  viii.  4,  note. 
Sir  William  Temple's  free  remonftrance  to  him,  7.     Is  unable  to  obtain 
a   funply   {or  taking    off  anticipations  of  his    revenue,    15.      Supprefles 
coffee  houfes  by  proclamation,    16.     Recalls  the  proclamation,  ib.     His 
embarrafled  fituation  at  the  time  of  the  congrefs  of  Nirncguen,   24.     His 
fpeech  to   parliament,   25.     Is  exhorted  by  parliament  to  guard  againfl 
the  growing  power  of  France,  27.     Requefls  fupplies,  and  pledges  his 
honour   for   the   proper  application   of  them,   28.     Is  addreffcd   by  the 
parliament   to  form   an    alliance   with    the    States    againft   France,    31. 
Adjourns  the  parliament,  ib.     Receives  the  prince  of  Orange  at  New- 
market,  33.     Concludes  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  princefs  Mary, 
35.     Concerts  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  prince,  ib.     Sends  the  terms 
to  Paris,   36.     His   inilrucYions   to  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Temple's 
reply,  37.     Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  States,  to  oblige  France  to 
peace,  38.     The    parliament    ftill  diflruflful   of  him,   39,     Receives  a 
paiiionate  addrefe  from  the  commons,  40.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
States,  to  oblige  Louis   to  an  immediate  evacuation   of  the  towns  in 
Flanders,  42.      His  conduft  in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  46. 
Hss  observation  on  the  complaints  made  of  Lauderdale's  adminiitration 
in  Scotland,  59.     Is  warned  of  a  popiih  plot,  62.     Publishes   procla- 
mations for  the  difcovery  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Edmonbury  Godfrey, 
76.     His  fpetch  to  parliament,  ib.     Ridicules  the  popiih  plot  privately, 
82.     Protects  his  queen  from  the  accufation  of  Oates   and  Bedloe,   84. 
Refufes  to  pais  the  militia  bill,  ib.     His  private  contract  with  Louis,  for 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  difcovered  by  Danby's  letters,  in  the  houfe  of 
common;,  8$.      Diflblves    the    parliament   to    fcreen   Danby,  87.      Is 
obliged   to  fummon  a   parliament  again   for  money,  9?..     Defires   his 
brother  to  retire  beyond  fea,  94.      Declares  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  95.      AfTerts    the    prerogative   of    rejecting  the  fpeaker 
chofen  by  the  commons,  96.     The  pretenfioii  comprcmifed,  ib.     AiTerts 
his  intention  of  protecting  Danby  againit  the  refcniment  of  the  commons, 
97.     Chuies  a  new  council  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple,   100. 
A  lift  of  the  new  council,   101.     Propofes  to  parliament,  limitations  on 
a  popifh  iucceilbr  to  the  crown,    102.     Habeas  corpus  aff.   pafled*  106. 
The  parliament  takes  advantage  of  his  neceffities,  ib.     Prorogues,  and 
after  diflblves  the   parliament,    109      The    popularity  of  his  behaviour, 
120.     Is  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  York  to  deprive  Monmouth  of  his 
command,  and  fend  him  abroad,    121.     Is  lirongly  petitioned  for  a  par- 
liament,   124.     His  fpeech  to  the  new  parliament,    128.     Evades  palling 
a  re:  :al  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth,    147.     Diflblves  the  parliament, 
and  Summons  another  to  rmet  at  Oxford,    148.     His  fpeech  to  the  new 
parliament,    149.      Diflblves  it,     153.     Periecutes  the  diflenters,    174.  • 
Iffues  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  againlt  the  city  of  London,   177.     Con- 
ditions on  which  he  reftored  the  charter,,   180.     Makes  profit  by  the  far- 
render   of  corporation   charters,  ib.     How  he   efcaped   the  Rye-houfe 
plot,   185.     His  motives  for  not  fparing  lord  RuiTelj  192.     Marries  the 
lady  Anne  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  203.     Particulars  of  a  private 
agreement  between  him  and  Lewis  XIV.  206,  note.   Is  conjectured  to  have 
Vol.  VIII.  B  b  intended 
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intended  an  alteration  of  his  political  meafures,  207.     Die?,  2cS.     Hfa 

private  characler,    209.     Kis  political  chara&er,   210.     Compared  with 

the  emperor  Tiberius,  212.     The  royal  fociety  inilituted  by  him,  330. 

Why  unable  to  encourage  literary  merit,  ib. 
Charles,  the  fimple,  king  of  France,  refigns  Neuftria  to  Rollo  the  Dane, 

and  gives  him  his  dau-hter,  i.  138. 
— — — ,  the  fair,  k'ng  of  France,  the  grounds  of  his  difpute  with  Edward 

II.  of  England,  ii.   356.     Secretly  countenances  the  confpiracy  of  bis 

filler  queen  lfabeila.  agairift  Edward,  352. 

■,  dauphin  of  France,  is  feduced  by  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  ii. 


450.  Repents,  and  betrays  Charles,  ino  the  hands  of  his  father  John, 

451.  His  government  renounced  on  his  fa.her's  captivity,  and  ail  afFairs 
1  thrown  into  confufion,  462.  Rejects  the  difhonourable  treaty  concluded 
,  by  his  father  at   London,  465.     His  prudent   di.'pofition  on  Edward's 

invafion,  ib.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  on  his  father's  death,  472.  The 
iirft  ;  «Tis  of  his  reign,  ib.  Acknowledges  the  young  count  de  Mountfort, 
duke  of  Brjtanny,  473.  Is  engaged  by  the  count  de  Tranftamare  to 
invade  Peter,  king  oi  Ciftile,  475.  Summons  prince  Edward  to  Pari--, 
,•480.     Invades  the  Eng]  Gi  provinces  in  France,  481. 

VI.  cf  France,  his  fituation  compared  with  that  of  Richard  If.  of 


England,  iii.  92.  Difordcrs  the  kingdom  became  iubjecl  to,  from  the 
devolving  cf  the  regal  power  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Burgundv,  en 
his  infanity,  95.     See  France „  Burgundy,  and  Orleans,     Dies,   118. 

»-» ViJ.  cf  Fiance,  his   characier,  and  fituation  at  the  death  of  his 

father,  iii.  125.  His  diftrelTed  fituation  after  the  battle  of  Verneuil, 
132.  How  recovered  from  his  defpair  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  141. 
Determines,  on  the  fuccefs  of  Joan  D'Arc,  to  take  the  field,  151. 
Marches  into  Rheims,  and  is  crowned  there,  ib.  His  volunteer  army 
difbands,  153.  Makes  peace  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Arras,  161. 
His  advantages  in  the  war  with  the  Englifh,  165.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  the  Engliih,  ibg.  His  prudent  employment  of  this  interval,  175. 
Renews  the  war,  176.  Takes  Rouen,  and  recovers  the  province  01 
Normandy,   177.      Recovers  Guienne,  ib.     Dies,   223. 

— Vlll.  king  of  France,  encourages  the  Flemings  in  their  oppofition 

to  his  faiher-in-law  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  iii.  334.    Invai 

.    Britanny    by   invitation   of  the  barons,   336.     ?>iarries   the  dutchel 
Britanny,  3-9.     Returns  the  daughter  ot  Maximilian,  to  whom  be 
been  contracted,  ib.     Makes  per.ee  with  Spain,  and  his  ceflion?  to  tl 
court,     3C4.       Receives   Perkin   Warbcc,    and    patronizes  him, 
Invades  Italy,  368. 

»9 IX.  01  France,  his  mother  Catharine  de  Medicis  appointed  regent 

during  his  minority,  v.  42.     See  Medicis.     1. vague  of  Bayonne  foi 
extirpation  of  the  Hugonots,  93.     Is  forced  to  an  accommodation  \ 
the  prince  of  Conde,   lib.     Concludes  a  fecund  accommodation  with  the 
proteflant-,   188.     His  dillimulation  toward  the  protellant  lea d( ••  , 
Marries  his  filler  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  205.     Orders  the  pofo: 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  ib.     MaiTacre  of  Paris,  ib.     The  maflacre  ot 
the  Hugonots  extended  to  the  provinces,   20C>.     Extorts  a  recanta.ion  of 
the   protcltant  religion  from  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince 

of 
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of  Conde,  ib.     Calumniates  the  proteflants  at  foreign  courts,  to  palliate 
thefe  barbarities,  ib.     His  death  and  character,  210. 

Charles,  grandfon  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  fucceeds  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  iv.   12.     Is  chofen  emperor  of  Germany,  18. 

•— — —  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  character  compared  with  that  of  his 
competitor  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  19.  His  extenfive  dominions, 
ib.  Motives  of  his  vifit  to  Henry  VI II.  21.  Pays  his  court  to  cardinal 
Wolfey,  ib.  A  fecond  interview  between  him  and  Henry,  at  Grave- 
lines,  24.  His  grants  to  Wolfey,  25.  Makes  war  againft  France,  ib. 
His  exorbitant  demands  from  Francis,  26.  Concludes  an  alliance  with, 
the  pope  and  Henry,  againft  Francis,  ib.  Comes  over  again  to  Eng- 
land, 40.  Renews  his  court  to  Wolfey,  ib.  Is  inftalled  knight  of  the 
garter,  ib.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againft  Francis,  and  enters 
his  fervice,  50.  Invades  France,  and  takes  Fontarabia,  $2.  A  new 
treaty  between  him  and  Henry  for  the  invafion  of  France,  54.  Invades 
Provence,  55.  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  $7.  His 
hypocrify  on  this  occafion,  58.  His  exorbitant  demands  for  the  ranfom 
or  Francis,  64,  Carries  Francis  to  Madrid,  6^.  Virus  him,  ib, 
Reftores  Francis  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  65.  His  hypocrify  on  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops,  70.  War  declared 
againft  him  by  France  and  England,  73,  Challenges  Francis  to  fingle 
combat,  ib.  Intimidates  the  pope,  82.  Peace  of  Cambray  with 
Francis,  98.  Sultan  Solyman  conquers  Hungary,  and  believes  Vienna, 
99.  Makes  advances  toward  an  accommodation  with  Henry,  i^j. 
His  unfuccefsful  invafion  of  France,  145.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
Francis  for  ten  years,  176.  Afks  of  Francis  permiffion  to  pafs  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  203.  Is  honourably  received  and  conducted 
through,  204.  His  ungrateful  inlincerity  toward  Francis,  211.  Irri- 
tates Henry  againft  Francis,  and  concludes  an  alliance  with  him,  ib* 
236.  His  remark  on  Henry's  fuppreffion  of  the  monafterie?,  237. 
Reduces  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  239.  Befieges  Landrecy,  ib.  Is  forced 
to  abandon  the  ficge,  240.  Invades  France  in  concert  with  Henry, 
246.  Takes  St.  Diher,  247.  Concludes  a  feparate  peace  with  Francis, 
ib.  His  conduit  relating  to  the  council  of  Trent,  294.  His  artful  and 
treacherous  behaviour  toward  the  princes  of  the  proteftant  league,  ib. 
His  reafons  for  declining  an  alliance  with  the  protector  Somerfet  on  the 
part  of  Edward  VI,  334.  Is  reduced  to  grant  an  equitable  peace  to  the 
proteilants,  by  Maurice,  elettor  of  Saxony,  382.  Makes  an  unfuccefs- 
ful at^mpt  on  Metz,  ib.  Propofes  his  fou  Philip  as  a  huihand  to  queen 
Mary  of  England,  383.  His  reafons  for  (lopping  cardinal  Pole  on  his 
journey  to  England,  384.  Sends  over  a  large  fum  to  Jbribe  the  Englifh 
parliament,  394.  Inftrufts  cardinal  Pole  to  exhort  Mary  to  moderation 
toward  her  proteftant  fubje&*,  411.  Refigns  all  his  hereditary  dominions 
to  his  fon  Philip,  4Z5,  Retires  to  a  monaftery  in  Eftremadura,  ib. 
His  employment  in  his  retreat,  426.  His  character,  compared  with  that 
cf  pope  Paul  iV.  427. 

*■  ■■  ■,  king  of  Navarre,  fome  account  of,  and  his  character,  ii.  449. 
Procures  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  conftable  of  France,  to  be  aftafunated, 
£nd   his   behaviour  on   that  occafion,   450.      John,    king  of  France, 
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ptirchafes  a  peace  with  him,  ib.  Seduces  the  dauphin,  Charles,  who 
betrays  him  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  451.  Is  thrown  into  prifon, 
ib.     Efcapes,  464. 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  his  fuccefs  in  the  north,  vii.  246.  Eefie'ges  Copen- 
hagen, but  is  forced  to  defift,  by  an  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleet,  304, 

■  de  Blois,  marries  the  niece  of  {ohn  III.  duke  of  Brnanny,  and  is 

acknowledged  fuccefibr  to  that  duchy,  ii.  416.  Befieges  the  countefs  de 
Mountfort  in  Hennebonne,  418,  Is  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  by  the 
arrival  of  fuccours  from  England,  420.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the 
countefs  de  Mountfort,  438.     Is  flain  in  Britanny,  473. 

Charmoutb,  battle  there  between  the  Englifh  and  Danes,  i.  6S, 

Charter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Englifh  by  Henry  I.  i.  314.  Review 
of  this  charter,  317.  Renewed  by  Stephen,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry,  ii.  78.  The  great  charter,  called  Magna  Charta,  granted  by 
John,  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  85.  Remarks 
upon  it,  87.  141.  Securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  it,  89.  A 
new  one  granted  by  Henry  III.  146.  The  differences  between  this 
charter,  and  the  Magna  Char/a  of  John,  ib.  A  confirmation  of  it  by- 
Henry,  147.  A  charter  of  forefls  granted  by  him,  ib.  The  great 
charter  renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  155.  A 
folemn  confirmation  of  the  great  charter  by  Henry,  179.  The  two 
charters  confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  and  by  Edward  I.  in  Flan- 
ders, 292.  Are  confirmed  by  him  in  the  fulleft  manner  on  his  return, 
with  farther  fecurities,  ib.  A  free  and  full  confirmation  of  them  by 
Edward  I.  294.  Above  twenty  parliamentary  confirmations  of  the  great 
charter,  granted  by  Edward  III.  488* 

Chartres,  the  city  of,  befieged  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  v.   186. 

Chateau  Gailkrd  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  defcribed,  ii.  51.  Is 
befieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  52. 

Chatelrault,  the  earl  of  Arran,  created  duke  of,  iv.  312.  Refigns  his 
authority  as  regent  of  Scotland,  to  the  queen  dowager,  439.  Inrerpofes 
and  effects  an  accommodation  between  the  queen  regent  and  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Lord,  v.  31.  Joins  the  Congregation,  ib.  Is  diicontentcd 
at  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  lord  Darnley,  89.  Enters  into  a  con- 
spiracy againft  Mary  at  Stirling,  go.  Is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
91.  Is  pardoned  en  condition  of  retiring  to  France,  92.  Arrives  in 
London  during  the  conference  at  York,  but  is  detained  by  Elizabeth  till 
Murray's  return,  145.  Lays  down  his  arms  on  the  detection  of  Norfolk's 
confpiracy,  203. 

Chauntry,  what,  iv.  252,   note, 

Cherington,  battle  there,  between  Waller  and  Hopton,  vii.  8. 

Ciejltr,  when  firft  erected  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.   183. 

Child,  Sir  Jofiah,  his  account  of  the  great  incieafe  of  wealth  after  the 
reftoration,  viii.  327. 

Chivalry,  the  paffion  for,  when  firft  introduced  among  the  Englilh,  i:. 
140.  The  romantic  principles  of,  deduced,  ib.  How  improved  during 
the  times  of  the  crufide<,    141. 

ChriJJ  church,  Oxford,   hilloiy  of  its  firft  foundation,  iv.   2-'). 

Cbrijtianity,  its  firft  introduction  among  the  Anglo-Saxon;,  i.  30. 

Churchy 
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Church,  the  power  of  in  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  139, 
The  authority  of  detached  from  the  Hate,    by  the  ill-judged   policy  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  ib.     Eftimate  of  its  revenues  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  IV.  iii.  81.     Propofal  formed  by  the  commons  to  convert  them  to 

civil  purpofes,  ib.     For  its   reformation  from  popery,  fee  Reformation. 

An  examination  of  its  principles  of  reformation,  v.   149.     Reflections 

•n  the  ;  evolution  of  its  doctrines  concerning  the  abfolute  decrees  of  God, 

vi     166. 
Churchill,  captain,    diftinguifhes  himfelf  in   the  French  army  againil  the 

Jmperialills,  viii.   18.     Joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  his  invafion  of 

E  igland,  293. 
Circuits    by  itinerant  juftices,  eftablifhed  by  Henry  II.  i.  450. 
Cities  in  Englanvl    the  hate  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  i. 

zcg.      See  Corporations. 
Civil  law?,  a  view  of  the  Hate  of,  as  modelled  by  the  Anglo-Norman 

kings,  ii.   140. 
Civil  jociety,  the   advantages   of,    in   companion  of  barbarous   ages,  i. 

222. 
Claims,  a  court  of,  erected,  for  the  divifion  of  lands  in  Ireland,  vii.  446. 
Clanricarde,  carl  of,  forms  a  combination  among  the  Irifh  catholics,  and 

drives    the  nuncio    Rinuccini   out    of  the   ifland,    vii.   163.      Invites 

Ormond  back  from  Fiance,  ib.     Is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  parliament, 

retire?,  and  dies,  207. 
Clarence,  Lionel  duke  of,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  III.  a  brief  view  of  his 

life,  ii.  486. 
— — -,  Thomas  duke  of,  fon  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  83.     Attends  his  brother 
Henry  V,  to  France,   no.     Defeated  and  flain  at  the  battle  of  Bauge, 

114. 

,  George  duke  of,  fecond  brother  to  Edward  IV.  leagues  with  the 


earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  230.  Marries  his  daughter,  ib.  Confufed  ac- 
counts of  their  fubfequent  operations,  234.  Raifes  men  in  conjunction 
with  Warwic,  but  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  difbands  them,  and  flies  to 
France,  236.  Secretly  reconciled  to  his  brother  Edward,  239.  Deferts 
with  his  forces  from  Warwic,  249.  Hindered  from  marrying  the 
heirefs  of  Burgundy,  by  his  brother  Edward,  260.  Profecution  and 
execution  of  two  of  his  friends,  Burdet  and  Stacy,  261.  Confined  and 
tried  for  his  reflections  on  thefe  proceedings,  262.  Drowned  in  a  butt 
of  malmfey,  263.  Reflections  on  the  unfortunate  fates  of  his  children, 
ib. 

Clarendon,  fummary  of  the  confritutions  of,  i.  393.  Subscribed  by  the 
bifhops,  395.     Abrogated  by  pope  Alexander,  396. 

».  ■  ..,  Hyde  earl  of,  and  chancellor,  his  character  as  an  hiftorian,  vii. 
347.  Perfuades  Charles  II.  to  difband  the  republican  army,  360.  His 
character  and  influence  with  the  king,  ib.  His  daughter  married  to  the 
duke  of  York,  361.  Is  impeached  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  392,  Caufes  of  the  decline  of  his  credit  with  the  king,  ib. 
The  caufes  of  his  fall  inquired  into,  423.  The  great  feal  taken  from 
him,  425.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  ib.  530.  Retires  to  Calais, 
and  writes  from  thence  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  426.    Is  banifhed,  and 
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compofes  his  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars,  427.     Review  of  his  life  and 

conduct,  ib. 
Claypole,  Mrs.  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  her  character  and  death,  vii, 

283. 
Clement  V.    pope,  the   order  of  knights  templars  abolifhed   by  him,   ii. 

364- 

•w VII.  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  elected   to  the  pspacy,  iv.  4R. 

Grants  to  Wolfey  the  legantine  commiflion  for  life,  49.  Gives  Francis 
I.  of  France,  a  difpenfation  from  fulfilling  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  68. 
Rome  facked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  himfelf  taken  priforer,  69. 
Is  applied  to  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
79.  Caufes  of  his  hesitation  in  that  affair,  81.  His  character,  82.  Is 
intimidated  by  the  emperor,  ib.  Grants  a  commiffion  to  Campeggio  and 
Wolfey,  to  try  the  king's  marriage,  85.  Evokes  the  caufe  to  Rome, 
91.  Receives  queen  Catharine's  appeal,  110.  Is  inftigated  by  the 
conclave  to  proceed  to  extremities  againit  Henry,  but  only  threatens 
him,  114.  Is  difgulled  with  Charles,  and  leagues  with  Francis,  ib. 
Motives  which  prevented  an  accommodation  with  Henry,  11*.  Pro- 
nounces fentence  againft  Henry  precipitately,  which  he  afterwards 
repent?,  116.  Hi^  authority  renounced  by  the  Englifh  convocation  and 
parliament,   119.     Dies,   140. 

•> ',   prince,  of  Bavaria,  is  chofen  elector  of  Cologne,  viii.  284. 

Jaque?,  affaflinates  Henry  III.  of  France,  v.   357. 


Clementines  and  Urbanifb,  the  fource  of  thofe  dillinctions,  iii.   57, 

Clergy,  review  of  the  ufurpations  of,  in  the  reign  cf  Henry  II.  3.  382. 
Their  artifices  to  obtain  money,  390.  Claim  an  exemption  from  the 
civil  magiitrate,  ib.  Enormities  committed  by,  ib.  How  they  evaded 
the  celibacy  enjoined  them,  ii.  64.  Reflections  on  their  cafe,  ib.  By 
what  titles  the.  obtained  feats  in  the  antient  feudal  parliaments,  114. 
Of  ufe  as  mediators  in  difputes  between  the  kings  and  their  barons,  157. 
Italian,  an  efbmafe  of  the  value  of  their  benefices  in  England,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  170.  Deprived  of  all  proteeticn 
from  the  lawr,  by  Edward  I.  on  their  refufal  to  grant  him  fupplics, 
286.  The  bad  circumflanccs  to  which  they  were  recuced  by  this 
exclufion,  ib.  Are  reduced  to  compliance,  287.  A  view  of  the 
fupplies  ^ranted  by,  to  Eduard  I.  323.  Whv  affiduous  in  promoting 
the  ftudy  and  obfervance  of  civil  law,  i:i.  299.  Not  to  beg  without  a 
licenfe,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  40$.  All  obliged  t"  take  the. oath 
offupremacy,  by  ad  o(  Elizabeth's  parliament,  v.  76.  Their  difpofition 
toward  Romiih  ceremonies  and  church  authority,  under  the  countenance 
of  bifhop  L'Hud,  vi.  294.  The  right  of  taxing  their  revenues  reiigi,  d 
to  parli-iment,  vii.  401.  Parochial,  obtain  the  right  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions,  402.     See  Church  and  Bijhops. 

*m ,  refomed    in   Scotland,   their  grofs   behaviour  to    Maty    on    her 

arrival  in  Scotland,  v.  .;9«  Ate  ruled  in  thi»j  by  John  Kno«,  ib.  The 
real  caufe  of  rhiir  il!  h.imnur,    04.      Sec  Knr.x.  .    Aflmbly , 

Congregation  of  the  Lord,  EcclefiajHc&l Ccmmijicn,  and  Scotland. 

m> ,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  their  authority  and   union  dangerous  (o 

the  civil  magiltrate,  iv.  3:,     But  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in 

fome 
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fbrne  meafure  owing  to  them,  33.     See  Indulgences,  Luther,  and  Re- 
formatio?:. 

Clermont,  a  council  called  there  by  pope  Martin  II.  to  refolve  on  a  holy 
war,  i.  295. 

Cle-ves.     See  Anne  of. 

Cleveland,  dutchefs  of,  miftrefs  to  Charles  IT.  her  character  and  influence 
over  the  king,  vii.   393 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  engages  in  the  impoilure  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii,  359. 
Prevailed  on  by  Henry  VIE  to  betray  his  fecrets,  and  be  his  fpy  upon 
him,  361.  Returns  to  England,  and  accules  Sir  William  Stanley  as  an 
accomplice,   362. 

— —  ■ ,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  cabal,   his  character,  vii.  46^.     Obtains 

a    peerage    and    the   treafurer's    itaff,  for   the  hint  of  (hutting    up  the 
exchequer,  475.     Is  excluded  by  the  teft  act,   512. 

Clinton,  lord,  commands  queen  Mary's  flee?  for  a  defcent  on  the  coafb  of 
Britannv,  iv.  444.  Lands  at  Conquer,  but  is  drove  off,  445.  Is 
appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary 
qoeen  of  Scots,  v.   139. 

Coaches,  when  fir  If.  introduced  into  England,  v.  483. 

Coal,  when  firft  dug  in  England,  ii.  230. 

CaatJ  of  arms,  when  they  firft  came  into  vogue,  ii.   140. 

Cobbet,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  home,  and 
executed,  vii.   380. 

Cobham,  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord,  his  character  as  head  of  the  Lollards,  iii. 
89.  Singled  out  as  a  victim  by  Arundel  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  ib. 
Conference  between  him  and  the  king,  ib.  Condemned,  ib.  Efcapes, 
ib.     Confpires  againft  the  king,  90.     Taken  and  executed,  ib. 

■ ,  lord,  condemned  but  pardoned  for  a  confpiracy  againft  James  I. 

vi.  g.     His  inconfiftent  accufation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,    10. 

Coffee- houfes.  a  proclamation  for  the  fuppreluon  of,  viii.  16.  The  pro- 
clamation fuppreffed,  ib. 

Coin,  Swedifn  bullion  imported,  and  good  money  coined,  iv.  3^0.  Is 
regulated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  50.  Amount  of,  from  1590  to  1619, 
vi.  185.  Amount  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fucceeding 
commonwealth,  vii.  340.  Great  increafe  of,  after  the  reftoration, 
viii*   326. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  a  curious  paffage  from  his  inftitutes,  relating  to  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  monafteries,  iv.  457.  Queen  Elizabeth's  haughty 
treatment  of  him  when  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  v.  363.  His 
fevere  treatment  of  the  earl  of  Effex,  414.  Grofsly  abufes  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  on  his  trial,  vi.  10.  Is  ordered  by  James  to  prokcute  the  mur- 
derers of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  77.  Is  fent  by  the  king  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  during  the  deliberations  on  the  petition  of  right,  to  require 
them  to  rely  on  his  promifes,  251.  His  fpeech  on  the  occanon,  25^. 
Declares  for  the  petition,  254. 

Golchefler,  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  vii.   128. 

Coleman,  is  arretted,  and  his  papers  feized,  on  account  of  the  popifh 
plot,  viii.  69.  Difcoveries  made  by  hie  letters,  ib,  Ls  tried  and 
executed,  89. 

B  b  4  Coligni, 
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ColigK.ii  admiral,  makes  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Boulogne,  iv.  333. 
Defends  St.  Qnintin  againft  the  Spanifh   army,  434.     The  town  taken, 
ib.     Forms  a  fcheme  for  the  taking  of  Calais,  which  is  executed  by  the 
duke  of  Guife,  435.   Declares  in  favour  of  the  prbteftants  in  France,  v.  41. 
Commands  the  proteftant  forces  after  the  battle  of  Ditux,  72.     Obtains 
fupplies  from  queen  Elizabeth,  73.     His   progrefs  in   Normandy,   77. 
Is  apprifed  of  the  league  of  Bayonne  againft  the  protectants,  and  concerts 
a  fcheme  to  fruflrate  it,    185.     Battle  of  St.  Dennis,    t  P6.     Collects  the 
proteftant  forces  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  and  bef.eges  Polclier-,    187. 
Is  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  Montcontour,    188.     Is  deceived  by 
the  diffimulation  of  Charles,  204.     Is  wounded  by  an  afTaffin,   25.      Is 
killed  in  the  maffacre  of  Paris,  ib. 
Colingbourne,  William,  executed  for  a  difh'ch  againft  Richard  111.  iii.  290. 
College,  a  joiner,  his  extraordinary  trial,  and  execution,  viii,    158. 
Colonies  fettled  by  the  Englifh  in  America,  vi.    186.     S;e  America,     Are 
peopled  by  the  refiraints  impofed  on  diffenters,   viii.   326.     Their  char- 
ters recalled  by  James  II.   328. 
Cdcnna,  Profper,  the  Spanifh  general,  defends  Milan  againft.  the  French 

invafion  under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  iv.   53. 
Columbus,  Chriftopher,  his  firft  voyage  for  difcovery  of  the  weftern  world, 
iii.  404.     Sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England  to  make  his  pro- 
pofals  to  Henry  VII.  405.     How  Henry  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  of  America,  ib. 
Combat,  fmgle,  trial  by,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  how  inftituted,  i.  323. 

ii.  140. 
Commerce,  a  view  of  the  ftate  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  137. 
Remarks  on  the  ftate  of,  during  the  rei^n  of  Henry  111.  224.  Indultry 
and  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  49^.  State  of,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  84.  Regulations  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
401.  Great  extenfion  of,  in  this  reign,  404.  The  privileges  of  the 
merchants  of  the  iiill-yard  taken  away,  iv.  349.  A  treaty  of,  made 
with  Guftavus  Ericfon,  ib.  State  of,  during  the  time  of  queen  Mary, 
448.  The  great  oppreffion  of,  by  the  enormous  grants  of  monopolies  by 
queen  Mary,  v.  439.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Hizabeth, 
476.  Eftablifhment  of  the  Eall-India  company,  477.  Trade  with 
Mufcovy  opened,  ib.  Turkey  company  erecled,  478.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  James  I.  almoll  wholly  monopolifed  by  excltilivc 
companies,  vi.  23.  A  decay  of  lhipping  occafioned  by  this  evil,  24. 
Amount  of  the  enfloms  in  this  reign,  51.  State  of,  during  this  reign, 
j8o.  Exports  and  import-,  18^.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  Char!e<  1. 
and  the  fucceeding  commonwealth,  vii.  339.  Great  increafe  of, 
after  the  reftoration,  viii.  326. 
C.ommij/ion,  ecclcfiaftieal,  or  high,  fee  High  commifiion  court. 
Committee  of  fafety,  formed  by  the  office. s  after  the  opulfion  o[  the  long  or 

rump  parliament,  vii.    304.     Negotiates  with  general  Monk,  til. 
Commodities,   prices  of,  in  the  rei  Richard  1.  ii.  36.     Remarks  on  khe 

price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edua       III,   ii.  497,  note. 
Common  prayer  book,  cornpofed    by  a  con.  r.ittee  of  bifhops  and  divines, 
ivy  320.     In  what  refpetts  it  differed  from   the  old  i;iafs-book,  321. 

Is 
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Is  reviled,  348.     Is  authorized  by  the  parliament,  354.     See  Lituvgyt 
and  Reformation. 
Commons,  the  firii  efforts  toward  fending  reprefentatives  of,  to  parliament,  ii. 
184.     Begin  to  aflemble  feparate  from  the  peers,   188.     Remonltrate 
2gainft  the  delays  of  the  council  of  barons,  ii.     Appeal  to  prince  Ed- 
ward, ib.     The  houfe  of,  regularly  formed  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  with 
the  admiffion  of  members  from  boroughs,  z  1  o.     Farther  regulations  with 
refpect  to  the  reprefentatives  of  counties,  271.     The  real  epoch  of  the 
houfe  of,  272.     The  election  of  reprefentatives  confidered  as  a  hard/hip 
both  by  them  and  their  constituents,  275.     The  gradual  increafe  of  their 
influence  on  government,  276.     Refufe  granting  iupplies  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Edward  III.  againfl  France,  400.     The  confequence  they  arrive 
to,  in  his  reign,  487.     Lawyers  frequently  excluded  the  houfe  at  this 
time,  ib.     Chufe  a  fpeaker  for  the  firft  time,  iii.  3.     Petition  the  lords 
to  appoint  a  council,  &c.  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  ib.     Peti- 
tion Richard  II.  againit  the  confederacies  of  the  barons,  ib.  447.     Im- 
peach  Michael   de  la  Pole,   earl   of  Suffolk,    15.     Their   proceedings 
againit  Richard's  miniftry,  20.     Their  compliance  to  the  king  on  the 
erufhing  of  Gloucefter's  faftion,  30.  449.     Impeach  Fitz  Allan,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,   31.     Petition  for  an  aft  to  check  the  clergy  in 
eluding  the  mortmain  aft,  56.     Their  importance  greatly  increafed,  78. 
Infill  on  an  anfwer  to  their  petitions,  before  they  make  any  grants,  ib. 
Other  afts  of  refolution  by  them,  ib.     Oppofe  Henry  IV.  in  his  attempt 
to  exclude  females  from  fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  80.     Advife  the  king 
to  feize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  ib.     Scheme  formed  by  them, 
from  an  eitimate  cf  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  81.     Apply  for  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  ftatutes  againll  Lollard?,  ib.     Impeachment  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,    185.     A  fecond,   187.     Temper  of  the  houfe  which  met  on 
the  affertion  of  the  duke  of  York's    pretentions,   196.      Addrefs    the 
king  to  remove  certain  peers  from  his  prelence,  ib.     Their  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.   214.      Petition    for  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Edward  IV.  262.     Their  grants  to  Flenry  VIII.  at  the 
inltance  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  their  fpeaker  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.  47. 
The  arbitrary  fpeech  of  Henry  to  Edward  Montague,  a  member,    452. 
Thomas   Cromwell,   a  member,  warmly   defends    his    patron    cardinal 
Wolfey,  againit  the  charge  of  the  peeis,  94.     Pafs  feveral   bills  to  re- 
flrain   the   impofitions  of  the  clergy,  95.     Extraordinary  fpeech  of  a 
member  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  96.     Complain  to  the  king  of  the 
refleftions  call  on  them  by  Fifher  bifhop  of  Rochefler,   97.     Grant  the 
king  a  difcharge  of  his  debt?,  ib.     Petition  for  indemnity  from  the  fta- 
tute  of  provifors,    107.     Prefer  a  complaint  to  the  king  againll  the  op- 
preflions  of  ecclefialtical  courts,    108.     Rejeft  a  bill  framed  by  the  kino-, 
refpefting  his  right  of  wardlhips,   &rc.   1C9.     Comply  with  an  aft  relat- 
ing  to  the  poflefiion  of  lands,  framed   by  the  king,    151.     The  grofs 
flattery  of  the  fpeaker  to   the  king,   163.     Grant    Henry  fupplies,  but 
very  reluftantly,  206.     Pafs  the  bill  for  Cromwell's   death  unwillingly, 
208.     Petition  \he  king  to  lay  the  cafe  of  his   marriage  with   Anne  of 
CJeves  before  the  convocation,  209.     Pafs  a  bill  of  atiainder  againll  the 

duke 
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duke  of  Norfolk  in  obedience  to  the  king's  meftage,  26$.  Cruel  treat- 
ment of  Strode  a  member,  in  Cornwall,  for  bringing  in  a  bill  concern- 
ing tin,  272.  Eord  Seymour  attainted,  319.  Altera  bill  againft  trea- 
fon,  pafled  by  the  lords,  and  pafs  another,  355.  Rejecl  a  poor  bill 
framed  by  the  lords,  and  pais  another,  356.  Refufe  to  pafs  the  attain- 
der of  Tonftal  bifhop  of  Durham,  or  to  ratify  the  attainder  of  Somerfet, 
357.  A  new  election  of,  under  Northumberland's  influence,  J58. 
Grant  fubfidies  to  the  king,  359.  Remonftrate  againft  Mary  marry- 
ing Philip  of  Spain,  and  ate  diflblved  for  it,  385.  A  new  election  un- 
der Mary  and  Gardiner's  influence,  309.  Some  members  punifhed  for 
fecefiion,  403.  Their  reafon  for  refufing  a  fubfidy  to  the  queen,  422. 
Grants  made  by  a  new  houfe  to  the  queen,  442.  Oppofe  the  aft  con- 
firming the  queen's  fale,  or  grant  of  crown  lands,  443.  Copley,  a 
member,  imprioned  for  fpeaking  irreverently  of  the  queen,  ib.  Voce  a 
fubfidy  and  oiher  grants  to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  13.  Addrefs  her  to 
make  choice  of  a  hufband,  ib.  Repeat  this  addrefs,  73.  Are  flopped 
by  Elizabeth  in  their  debates  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the  fucceifion, 
1 01.  Farther  debates  on  this  fubjedt,  102.  Her  fpeech  at  diffoiving 
them,  103.  Strickland  introduces  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Li- 
turgy, 174,  Speech  of  Piflor  on  kneeling,  and  making  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  175,  Strickland  prohibited  by  the  queen  from  attending  the 
houfe,  ib.  Yelverton's  free  fpeech  on  the  occafion,  ib.  Farther  de- 
bates on  this  matter,  176.  Strickland  reftored  to  the  houfe,  177.  Are 
checked  by  the  lords  in  debating  of  matters  of  religious  reformation,  ib. 
Speeches  on  the  queen's  prerogative,  occafioned  by  Cell's  motion  againit 
an  exclufive  patent  granted  to  a  trading  company  at  Briflol,  178.  Bell 
fevtrely  reprimanded  by  the  council  for  his  temerity,  180.  Are  reproved 
by  the  lord  keeper  at  the  clofe  of  the  feflion,  for  their  freedom,  181.  A 
bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  election,  with  the  probable  reafon  for  it, 
183,  note.  Addrefs  the  queen  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  execution, 
200.  Apply  to  the  queen  for  the  trial  and  execution  cf  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  201.  Pafs  two  bills  for  regulating  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies,  but 
are  checked  by  the  queen,  ib.  Speech  of  Peter  Wentworth  in  favour 
of  liberty,  225.  Behaviour  of  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  227.  Op- 
pofe encroachments  of  the  upper  houfe,  228.  Appoint  a  general  fail,  at 
the  motion  of  Paul  Wentworth,  236.  Are  reprimanded  by  the  queen 
for  it,  ib.  Apply  to  the  bifhops  for  farther  reformation,  261.  Com- 
plain of  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiflion,  ib.  Are  prohibited  by  the 
queen  from  intermeddling  with  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  345.  Arc  checked 
in  their  endeavours  to  regulate  purveyance,  347.  1  he  queen's  haughty 
reply  to  the  requefts  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaker,  363.  Peter  Went- 
worth refurr.es  the  fubjeft  of  the  fucceffion,  364.  Me  and  feveral  others 
lent  to  prifon,  ib.  Treatment  of  Morrice  for  oppofing  abufes  of  eccle- 
fiaftical power,  366.  Yelverton  a  lawyer  chofen  fpeaker,  385.  Grant 
Supplies  to  the  queen,  ib.  Difpute  about  forms  with  the  lords, 
Extraordinary  affcrtions  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  the  debates  concern- 
ing monopolies,  441.  The  abjecl  acknowledgments  of  the  houfe,  on 
the  queens  promile  to  cancel  the  moll  oppreft.vc  <«♦  the  patents  4a:. 
Grant  the  queen  an  extraordinary  fupply,  443.     Review  of  the  pr: 

of 
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of  the  chancellors,  in  ifiuing  new  writs  to  fupply  the  places  of  members, 
whom  they  judged  incapable  of  attending,  vi.  15.  Votes  of  the  houfe 
on  this  occafion,  16.  Inquiry  into  tne  queftion,  whether  an  out-law 
can  be  chofen  a  member,  17.  Reftore  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  to  his  feat, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  the  chancellor  on  account  of  his  outlawry,  18. 
Refufe  a  conference  with  the  lords  on  this  affair,  jg.  Are  commanded  by 
the  king  to  confer  with  the  judges,  ib.  Spirited  debates  on  this  fabject, 
ib.  A  committee  cf,  inquire  into  the  monopolies  of  trade,  23.  Attempt  to 
free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  wardfhips  and  feudal  tenures,  24. 
And  from  purveyance,  ib.  Are  unwilling  to  grant  any  fupplies  to  the 
king,  26.  Rejeifl  a  bill  from  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands 
on  the  king  and  his  fucceffors,  ib.  Grant  fupplies,  40.  Are  averfe  to 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  41.  Frame  a  petition  for 
rigour  toward  popifli  recufants,  and  lenity  toward  fcrupulous  proteftant 
clergymen,  but  are  checked  by  the  king,  43,  Order  their  journals  to 
be  regularly  kept,  44.  Refufe  to  fupply  the  king's  neceffities,  4.7. 
Reflections  on  their  conduct,  48.  Their  views  extend  to  eftablifh  the 
conftiturion  on  freer  principles  than  formerly,  51.  Attempt  tocfeeck 
the  regal  prerogative  in  ecclefiafiica!  affairs,  53,  Remonftrate  againft  the 
high  commifiion  court,  54*  Are  alarmed  at  reports  of  the  king  influ- 
encing elections,  72.  Difpute  the  king's  power  of  levying  money  by 
his  prerogative,  73.  Are  diflblved  in  anger,  and  fome  of  the  members 
imprifoned,  ib.  Grant  fupplies  to  affift  the  elector  Palatine,  107. 
Make  a'reprefentation  of  grievances  to  the  king,  too.  Impeach  the 
lord  chancellor  Bacon,  lccj.  Remonftrate  to  the  king,  in  favour  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  and  againft  the  Spanifh  match,  112,  Are  reproved  by 
the  king,  113.  Remonftrate  again,  114.  The  king's  fpeech  to  their 
committee,  115,  Proteft  againft  the  king's  denial  of  their  privileges, 
116.  This  proteftation  tore  out  of  their  journal  by  the  king,  ib.  Are. 
diffolwed,  and  the  refractory  members  puniihed,  ib.  The  arguments 
urged  by  both  parties  concerning  the  difputes  between  the  king  and 
them,  11S.  Vote  fupplies  for  a  Span i!h  war,  143.  impeach  the  earl 
of  Middlefex,  144.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  fmall  fupply  granted 
by  them  in  the  firit  parliament  of  Charles  I.  201.  Their  leaders  and 
their  views,  204.  Continue  obftinate  in  denying  farther  fupplies  not- 
withftanding  the  king's  remonftrances,  207.  Are  difgufied  at  the  affift- 
ance  lent  againft  Rochelle,  ib.  Complain  of  the  growth  of  popery,  210. 
A  fupply  voted,  but  its  palling  into  a  law  poflponed,  213.  Jmpeachthe 
duke  of  Buckingham,  215.  The  two  members  who  managed  this  im- 
peachment imprifoned  by  the  king,  219.  Remonftrate  againft  confer- 
ring trulls  on  catholics,  220.  Are  diflblved,  but  publifh  a  remonftrance 
previous  to  their  diftblution,  222.  A  character  of  this  houfe  in  the  third 
parliament,  239.  Sir  Francis  Seymour's  fpeech,  241.  S:r  Robert  Phi- 
lips's  fpeech,  242.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth's  fpeech,  244.  Five  fub- 
fidies  V(  ted,  24-,  The  famous  petition  of  right  taken  under  con- 
sideration, 248.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  meflage  from  the  king,  and 
fpeech,  2^1,  252.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth's  reply,  253,  Far- 
ther expoftulations  by  the  king,  ib.  The  petition  of  right  psflcd 
by  them,  255.  Impeach  Manwayring,  for  afferting  in  a  lerrnon 
Jhe  real    prerogative   of    levying    taxes    independant    of  parliament, 
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.    t^y.     Attack   the  commiftion   for  levying  money,  260.     Prefent  3  re* 
jnonftrance  agninft  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  conducl,   261.     Infill  on 
the  kjng's  difcontinuing  levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  271. 
Attack  Arminianifm,  274.     An  ailufion  made  ufe  of  by  Roufe,  a  mem- 
ber,  276.     Firft  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ib.     Call  officers  to 
account  for  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  277.     Sir  John  Elliot  reads 
a  remonftrance  agninft  thefe  duties,  zb.     The   fpeaker  forcibly  held  in 
the  chair  till  a  remonftrance  is  framed  and  pa/Ted,    278.     Are  diffolved, 
ib.     Members  punifhed,  270,     The  complexion   and  reafoning  of  the 
houie  in  the  fourth  parliament,   nov<  (ummoned  after  eleven  years  inter- 
val,  348.     The  fubitai.es  of  PymVfpeeeh,    350.     Enter  into  the  consi- 
deration of  grievance?,  ib,     Refent  the  interpofmon  of  the  lords,  ib. 
Summary  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  court  and  popular  parties,  351. 
Are  abruptly  diilbhed,   3C5.     Strafford  impeached  by,    in  the  long  par- 
liament, 371.    Impeach  archbifhop  Laud,  ib.     Impeach  the  lord  keeper 
pinch,   373.     Vote  feveral  proceedings  of  lieutenants,   and  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  illegal,  and  the  parties  exerciHng  them,  delinquents 
for  afftffing  fhip-mon^y,  374.     Sheriffs   voted  delinquents   for  afleffing 
fhip-money,  375.     The  officers  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  fined, 
ib.     '[  he  ftar-chamber  and  high  commiffipn  courts  condemned,  ib.     \c- 
cufe  the  judges  lor  their  determination  on  Hambden's  trial,  ib.     Expel 
monopolies  and  projectors,  376.     Remarks  on  their  proceedings,   377. 
Reverie  the  fentences  of  the  ftar-chamber  on  Prynne  and  others,  379, 
The  rapid  progrefs  of  their  regulations,  302.     Agree  to  pay  the  Scois 
army,   383.     B-gin    to  attack  e'pifcopal   authority,    387.     Haraft    the 
clergy,  3S9.     Vote  a  removal  of  all  ca  holies  from  the  army,  30.'.    Make 
limited  giants   of  tonnage  and  p  undage,   394.     Frame  a  bill  for  trien- 
nial parliamei.tr,  which  is  pafled,   393-.     Pais  a  bill  of  attainder  againft 
Stiafford,  411.     Form  a  proteftacion,   and  order  it  to  be  figged  by  the 
whole  nation,   41;.      Are  offended  at  the  king's  interpnfirio.i  for  Straf- 
ford, 415.     Dilband  the  Engbfh  and  Scots  armies  on  the  king's  journey 
to  Scotland,  425.      Tnfift  on  the  reduction  of  the  Irifh   army  railed   by 
Strafford    to   reduce   the   Scots,  433.     Oppofe  their  being  hired  by  the 
Spaniards,  434.     Theii  zeal  for  the  prefbyterian  difcipline.   44-..     Cre- 
dit the  report  of  the  lrifh  malTacre  being  ordered  fcy  the  king,  449,    An 
account  of  the  famous  remonftrance  framed  by  them,  451,     Pa.    the  re- 
monftrance, and  publifh  it  without  fending  it  up  to  the  lord  ,  4.3.    Rea- 
foning of  the  parties  on  both  fides  with  regard  to  it,  ib.     Prefent  the  re- 
monftrance  to  the  king  on   his  return,  4^8.     Pals  the  bill  for  prefiing 
foldiers  for  Ireland,  460.     The  inteipofition  of  peus   in   el  dions  de- 
clared to  be  a  brea,  h  of  privilege,  461.     Their  proceedings  againft  the 
bifhops,  462.     Declare  to  the  lords  an  intention   of    rejecting  their  au- 
thority, if  oppofed  by  them,  463.     Excite  apprehenfions  in  the  people, 
464.     lmpe;.ch  the  bilhops,  who  fi^n  a  proteftalion,  467.     Five  mem- 
bers  impeached   by  the  king,  469.     The   impeached  members  are  de- 
manded,  470.     Arc  demanded    by  the  king  in  p.-rfon,  4-1.      A-journ 
the  houle  on  this  occafion,  4-2.     Order  a  committee  to  fit  in  Merchant- 
Taylor's-Kall,  473.     The  accufed  members  take  their  feat?,  474.    Mef- 
fages  between  them  and  the  king,  476.     Encourage  petitions  from   the 

common 
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common  people,  477.  Impeach  the  attorney. general*  and  profecute 
ihtii  plan  of  the  militia,  480.  Form  a  magazine  at  Hull,  -and  appoint 
Sii  .  Hothani  governor,"  481.  Appoint  governors  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Tower,  ib.  Warn  the  kingdom  to  prepare  for  a  defence  againft 
y,a.  iffc  and  ill-affected  perfons,  ii>.  Appoint  all  the  lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties, and  reflore  their  powers,  ib.  Prefe  tS8  king  by  rrieffages  to  pafs  the. 
bill,  483.  His  reply,  484.  Their  vote  on  this  reply,  485.  Carry 
the  militia  bill  into  execution,  withdnt  the  king's  concurrence,  487. 
Vote  all  to  he  traitors  who  tffift  the  king,  491.  Raife  an  army,  and  ap- 
point the  carl  of  Effex  general,  49  2.  For  tfiofe  tranfa&ions  wherein 
both  hcufes  concur,  fee  Parliament.  Carry  an  impeachment  of  the  queen 
up  to  the  lcrds,  vii.  10.  Pafs  the  fel:-denying  ordinance,  27.  Chafe 
Henry  Peiharn  fpeaker  in  the  room  of  Lenthah,  on  his  going  to  the 
army,  102.  Their  violent  accufation  againft  the  king,  114.  Pafs  a 
Vote' for  bringing  the  king  to  a  trial,  134.  This  vote  being  refufed  by 
the  lords,  they  pafs  an  ordinance  for  bringing  him  to  trial  by  their  own 
authority,  z'£.  Vote  the  houfe  of  lords  afelefsj  and  aboliih  monarchy, 
151.  Readmit  fome  of  the  fecluded  members,  158.  Name'a  council 
to  carry  on  the  administration  of  government,  ib.  Enlarge  the  laws  of 
high  treafon,  167.  Diffolution  of  by  Cromwell,  219.  RetrofpecT:  of 
their  proceedings,  22c.  Character  of  Bzrebone's  parliament,  22^.  In 
the  protector's  parliament,  refufe  to  acknowledge  the  houfe  of  lords  fum- 
moned  by  him,  277.  The  new  houfe  of,  after  the  final  di.Tolution  of 
the  long  parliament,  meet  and  chufe  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone  fpeaker, 
327.  Receive  a  letter  from  Charles  If.  and  appoint  a  committee  to  an- 
fwer  it,  ib.  The  king  proclaimed,  328.  Vote  prefents  to  the  king 
and  his  brothers,  ib.  Pafs  a  vote  againft.  the  indignities  pra&ifed  by  the 
Dutch  toward  the  Engiifh  trade,  396.  Impeach  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
425.  Oblige  the  king  to  pafs  the  act  againft  the  importation  of  Irifh 
cattle,  448.  Addrefs  the  king  for  a  proclamation  againft  conventicles, 
453.  Obftruct  the  tolerating  maxims  of  the  court,  ib.  Refent  the 
lords  taking  cognizance  of  Skinner's  cafe,  454.  As  alfo  with  their  al- 
tering a  money  bill,  467.  Coventry  aif,  on  what  occafion  paffed,  463. 
Vacancies  fupplied  by  writs  from  the  chancellor,  annulled,  502.  Grants 
to  the  king,  ib.  Frame  and  fupport  a  remonftrance  againft  the  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  ib.  Remonftrance  againft  the  duke  of  York's  in- 
tended marriage,  and  the  ftandingarmy,  51 1.  Motions  carried,  on  the 
expected  prorogation,  ib.  Inquire  into  grievances  at  the  next  meeting,  ib. 
Prepare  to  impeach  Buckingham  and  Arlington,  512.  Their  discon- 
tented meafures,  viii.  1 1.  Quarrel  with  the  lords  on  the  cafe  of  Fag  and 
Shirley,  14.  Refufe  the  kingafupply  to  free  his  revenue  from  antici- 
pations, 1  5.  Grant  fupplies  for  the  navy,  26,  Their  reafons  for  put- 
ting no  confidence  in  the  king's  prcmifes,  29.  Are  reproved  and  ad- 
journed for  the  addrefs,  recommending  an  alliance  with  the  States  againft 
France,  31.  Continue  diftruftful  of  the  king's  intentions,  38.  Make 
a  paffionate  addrefs  to  the  king,  40.  Vote  the  difbanding  of  the  army, 
43.  Impeach  the  earl  of  Danby,  86.  Conteft  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker 
with  the  king,  96.  The  difpute  compromifed.  ib.  Danby  attainted, 
97,     Refume  the  fearch  after  the  popifh  plot,  98;     Pafs  the  bill  of  ex- 
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clufion  againft  the  duke  of  York,  104.  A  bill  brought  in,  to  exclude  a\\ 
members  pofTeffing  lucrative  offices,  10^.  Vote  the  king's  guards,  and 
Handing  army  to  be  illegal,  ib.  Refume  the  impeachment  of  Danby, 
j 07.  Difpute  with  the  lords  on  the  right  of  the  biihops  votes  in  Danby's 
cafe,  ib.  Perfccute  the  abborrers,  and  protedt  the  petitioners,  129. 
Revive  alarms  about  the  popiili  plot,  130.  The  exclusion  bill  relumed, 
133.  The  arguments  urged  for  and  againft  the  exclufion-bill,  134. 
Pais  the  exclufion-bill,  13S.  Prefent  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  concern- 
ing abufes  in  government,  139.  Their  violent  proceedings,  145.  Im- 
peach Fitz-Harris,  in  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  152.  Grant  a  revenue 
to  James  II.  during  life,  ?2  2.  Addrefs  him  concerning  his  exercife  of  a 
difpenfing  power,  238.  In  the  convention  parliament  vote  the  throne  to 
be  vacant,  308.  Their  conference  with  the  lords,  312.  See  Lords, 
and  Parliament. 

Commonwealth  of  England,  commencement  of ',  vii.  ici.  Srate  of,  after  the 
battle  cf  Worcefter,  201.  Its  confufed  management  of  ecclenaftical  af- 
fairs, 202.  Maintains  a  formidable  power  abroad,  203.  Admiral 
Blake  difperfes  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  204.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  reduces 
the  colonies,  205.  Scotland  reduced  by  Monk,  207.  Attempt*  a  coa- 
lition with  the  United  Provinces,  209.  Determines  on  awar  with  them, 
210.  Engagement  between  Dlake  and  Trornp,  212.  See  Blake,  Jjfcue, 
Sec.  Their  advantages  at  fea  owing  to  the  fhip  money  levied  by  Charles, 
215.  The  long  parliament  diflblved  by  Cromwel,  219.  State  of  par- 
ties at  this  time,  226.  Is  terminated,  by  Cromwel  being  chofen  protec- 
tor, 252.  Is  reftored  by  the  refignation  of  Richard  Cromwel,  and  re- 
affembling  the  long  parliament,  298.  The  parliament  expeled,  and  a 
committee  of  fafety  appointed,  303.  State  of  foreign  affairs,  301. 
Diflblution  of  the  long  parliament,  32c.  Charles  II.  rettored,  328.  A 
review  of  manners,  &c;  at  this  time,  330. 

Communion  fervice,  a  new  one  framed,  on  the  abolition  of  private  maffes, 
iv.  309. 

Communion  table,  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church,  by 
the  firft  Englifh  reformers,  v.    ic2. 

Companies,  exclufive,  almcft  all  the  foreign  trade  of  En^br.d  in  the  hands 
of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  2    . 

Ccmpeigne,  befieged  by  the  d-ke  cf  £urgund\,  and  Joan  D'Arc  taken  pri- 
soner there,  iii.   1  54. 

Ccmprehenjlcn  of  Epiftcpifts  and  Prefyteriar.s,  a  conference  held  in  the  Sa- 
voy for  effecting,  vii.  363.  The  popuLr  arguments  for  and  aoaii.it  this 
meafure,  ib. 

Compurgators,  among  our  Saxon  ar.ceftors,  what,  i.   22:. 

Lonan,  duke  of  Lritanny,  yields  Nant2  to  king  Henry  II.  of  England,  i. 
378.     Betroths  his  daughter  to  Henry's  third  fon,  GcofFry,  ib. 

Condi,  prince  of,   declares   in   favour  oi  the  protectants  in  1  '.  41. 

Is  feized,  and  condemned  to  death,  by  the  iniluei  ce  ol  ihfi  Guif<  ,  .;  :„ 
Saved  by  the  death  of  the  king.  ib.  lakes  anus  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
teftants  againft  the  royal  party,  69.  Enters  into  a  treaty  v*ith  Elizabeth 
of  England  fur  alkftance,  70.  Is  taken  priioner  by  the  catholics  at  the 
battle  ©fDreux,  72.     Obtains  his  liberty  by  treaty,  and  Uted  in 
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his  offices,  78.  AffiUs  at  the  fiege  of  Havre  de  Grace,  79.  Is  apprifed 
of  the  league  of  Bayonne  againll  the  proteftants,  and  joins  in  a  fcheme  to 
prevent  it,  185.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  186.  Forms  the  fiege  of 
Cnartres,  and  obliges  the  court  to  an  accommodation,  ib.  Is  killed  ac 
the  battle  of  Jarnac,  ib. 
Cor.de,  the  young  prince  of,  is,  with  Henry,  prince  of  Navarre,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  proteftants  by  Coligni,  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  and 
death  of  his  father,  v.  1  86.  Is  obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  the  pro- 
teftant  faith  as  the  price  of  his  life,  during  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  206. 
Puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  German  proteftant  auxiliaries,  210.  Is 
defeated  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  355. 

. prince  of,  his  obftinate  battle  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at  SenefFe, 

viii.  9.  Louis  XIV.  ferves  under  him  as  a  volunteer,  16.  Succeeds 
"Turenne  in  Alface,  18.  Forces  the  Imperialifts  to  re-pafs  the  Rhine,  ib. 
Congregation  of  the  Lord,  an  affociation  of  reformers  in  Scotland  {o  filled,. 
account  of  the  bond  they  entered  into,  v.  22.  Prefent  a  petition  to  the 
queen  regent,  againft  the  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy,  25.  Petition 
the  parliament  and  convocation,  ib.  Raife  men  to  oppofe  the  regent, 
27.  Their  addrefs  to  her,  and  remonftrance  to  fuch  of  their  party  as 
joined  her,  ib.  Their  addrefs  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  28.  The  re- 
gent enters  into  an  accommodation  with  them,  29.  Charge  the  regent 
with  infringing  the  capitulation,  ib.  Sign  a  new  covenant-,  30.  Give 
themfelves  up  to  the  guidance  of  John  Knox,  ib.  Take  Perth,  and 
Edinburgh,  ib.  Come  to  an  agreement  with  the  regent,  31.  Are 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Chatelraut,  ib.  Deprive  the  queen-dowager  of 
the  regency,  and  order  all  French  troops  to  depart  the  kingdom,  32. 
Requeft  afliftance  from  queen  Elizabeth,  33.  Conclude  a  treaty  with 
Elizabeth,  and  receive  a  fleet  and  forces  from  her,  35.  Treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, 36.  Call  a  parliament,  fupprefi.  the  catholic  religion,  and  efta- 
blifh  the  prelbyterian  difcipline,  38.  Send  to  the  queen  for  a  ratifica- 
tion, which  fhe  refufes,  39.  Carry  their  plan  into  execution,  and  again 
requeft  the  ailiftance  of  England,  ib. 
Connaught.     See  Ireland, 

Conquerors,  in  the  feudal  times,  an  eftimate  of  their  merits,  ii.  487. 
Conrade,  marquis  of  Montierrat,  conducts  the  German  army  to  PalefHne, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  the  emperor  Frederic,  ii.  7.     Claims  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem,  in  oppofition  to  Guy  de  Lufignan,   14.     Isaflaffinated 
by  order  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.     See  Ajfajfins. 
Confcrvalors  of  the  public  liberties.     See  Barons. 
-  —  of  the  peace,   appointed  in  Scotland,  vi.  541. 

Conftable  of  England,  reflections  on  the  arbicrary  office,  and  court  of,  iii. 
451.     The  office  of,  forfeited  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  never 
revived,  iv.  28. 
Conjlance,  council  of,  depofes  pope   John   XXIII.  and  elects  Martin  V. 

iii.  118.     Burns  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,   119, 
Conjl'antia,  aunt  to  William  JI.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,   is  left  by  him 
fucceffor  to  his  dominions,  ii.  9.     Js  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI, 
ib.     Is  difpoflefltd  by  her  natural  brother  Tancred,  ib. 
»      '  ■  >  mother  of  Arthur  duke  of  Britanny,   is  hated  by  Eleanor,  queen- 
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dowager  of  England,  ii.  40.  How  induced  to  furrender  her  Ton  to  fii3 
uncle,  John,  king  of  England,  42.  Appeals  to  Philip  on  the  murder 
of  Arthur  by  John,  48. 

Conflantine,  king  of  Scotland,  defeated  by  Athelftan  king  of  England,  f. 
104.  Confederates  with  the  Danifh  pirates  and  Welfli  princes,  but  is 
worded  by  Athelitan,    105. 

Conflantinople,  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  confequences  of  that  event, 
iii.  406. 

Conjlitution  of England ',  a  hiftorical  view  of,  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  iii. 
304.  The  different  periods  of,  pointed  out,  v.  452,  note.  1  .Vacations 
of  a  fpirit  in  the  houie  of  commons  to  alter  it  on  r>--:-  :ij  les  •  heedom, 
vi.  jii  Never  thoroughly  underfH-od. until  fixed  on  principles  of  liberty 
by  parliament,  52.  The  arguments  urged  on  both  fides  en  the  diiputes 
between  James  1.  and  the  parliament,    117. 

Conventicles,  ac~t  of  parliament  againll,  parted,  vii.  456.  A  fevere  law 
againftj  in  Scotland,  viii.  51*  Are  rigoroufly  difperfed  and  fupprefled, 
113.  Are  ftri&ly  fupprefled  in  England*  174.  Are  allowed  by  the 
declaration  of  indulgence,   254. 

Convention  of  States,  called  in  Scotland,  without  the  king's  authority,  vi. 
541.     Enforce  the  Solemn  League  land  Covenant,  544. 

£ —  parliament.     See  Parliament. 

Convocation,  the  firft  afiembling  of  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
by  Jbdward  I.  ii.  278.  Scruple  to  afiemble  on  the  king's  \\<.:, 
270.  The  objection  how  accommodated,  and  the  rCafba  why 
the  clergy  formed  two  houfes  of,  ib.  Refufes  the  demands  of  Ed- 
ward toward  a  French  war,  28?;.  The  confequences  of  this  refufal, 
2%b.  Summoned  by  Henry  VIII.  and  intimidated  by  cardinal  Wolfcy, 
into  the  ©rant  of  a  moiety  of  ecclefiaftical  revenue-;,  [■  >.  Henry's 
marriaoe  with  Catharine  of  Ariagon  declared  to  be  invalid,  by,  105. 
Compounds  with  the  king  for  a  profecution  carried  on  againtt  the  cler- 
gy on  the  ftatute  of  nrovifors,  106.  Acknowledges  the  king's,  (upre- 
macv,  with  a  refervation,  ib.  The  papal  authority  renounced  by,  119. 
Debates  on  the  expediency  of  a  tranflation  cf  th-^  iuipture?,  fci.  The 
bifhops  for  and  againft  reformation  enumerate*.',  165.  Articles  of  faith 
framed  by,  166.  The  influence  of  protefrant  principles  in  their  articles 
eftimated,  167.  Grants  fu'pplies  to  Henry,  206.  Annuls  Henry's 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  210.  Grants  fupplies  for  a  French 
war,  23".  Votes  Henry  a  fubfidy  of  fix  fhillings  in  the  pound,  25:. 
Meets,  when  the  firft  parliament  of  Edward  VI.  was  fummoned  by  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  308.  Mees  in  queen  Marv's  reign,  and  diiputes  on 
tranfubftantiation,  385.  The  debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  ii.  Votes  a 
fubfidy  to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  77.  It-  proceedings  in  the  fitting  after 
the  diflblution  of  the  fourth  parliament  oi  Charles  I.  vi.    ~    . 

Conway,  lord,  is  appointed  general  of  the  hone,  in  the  army  lent  againll 
the  Scots,  vi.  359.      Is  routed  at  Newburn,  ib. 

Copenhagen  u  beiieged  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  but  relieved  by  an  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch  fleet,  vii.  304. 

Copley,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  imprifoned  for  fjcakir.g  irre- 
verently of  queen  Mary,    if.  443. 

Cotter- coin,  when  firft  introduced,  vi.  186. 

Cornt 
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Corny  remarks  on  the  ftatute  prices  of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ih 
225.  The  exportation  of  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Hi.  215. 
Other  regulations  of  the  trade  in,  ib.  Prices  of,  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  vi.  175.     Public  magazines  of,  eftablifhed,  ib. 

Cornijh,  fheriffof  London,  is  convicted  on  falfe  evidence,  and  executed^ 
viii.  234. 

Cornwaly  an  infurrection  there  againft  Henry  VII.  on  account  of  levying  a 
fubfidy,  iii.  373.  Headed  by  the  lord  Audley,  374.  The  rebels  de- 
feated at  Blackheath,    375. 

Carnival,  Richard  earl  of,  fon  of  king  John,  his  difputes  with  his  brother 
Henry  III.  and  Waleran  de  Ties,  concerning  the  reilitution  of  a  minor 
in  his  earldom,  ii.  157.  Refufes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  offered  to  him 
by  pope  Innocent  IV.  171.  Is  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  174* 
Spends  all  his  treafures  in  Germany,  175.  Is  obliged  to  fwear  obedi- 
ence to  the  provillons  of  Oxford,  before  the  barons  allow  him  to  return 
to  England, "187.  His  fon  Henry  joins  the  confederacy  of  barons 
againft  the  king,  196.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  barons  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  205.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  battle  of  Evefham,  216.  His 
fon  Henry  o'Almaine  aifaffinated  by  their  coufins,   218.     Dies,  221. 

Corporations,  when  firft  erected  in  France,  and  with  what  view,  ii.  118. 
Are  a  great  check  upon  induftry,  iii.  404.  The  regulation  of,  granted 
to  the  king  by  parliament,  vii.  374.  Moll:  of  them  furrender  their 
charters  to  Charles  II.  viii.  180.  Conditions  on  which  they  were  re- 
ftored,  ib. 

Corren,  Dr.  preaches  before  Henry  VIII.  and  juflifies  his  conduct  againft 
the  reproaches  of  friar  Peyto,  iv.   134. 

Cofpatrick,  why  made  earl  of  Northumberland  by  king  William  the  con* 
queror,  i.  205,  note.  251.  Created  earl  of  Dunbar,  by  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,    264. 

Ccttereaux.      See  Br  abandons. 

Cottington,  Sir  Francis,  oppofes  prince  Charles's  journey  to  Spain,  vi.  132. 
Is  abufed  for  it  by  Buckingham,  ib. 

Covenant,  one  framed  and  fubfcribed  in  Scotland,  againft  receiving  the 
canons  and  liturgy,  vi.  332.  Is  enforced  by  the  general  affembly  under 
pain  of  excommunication,    337.     See  League. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  is  aflaulted  and  maimed,  for  a  fatirical  reflection  on 
Charies  II.  vii.  45,8.  Which  occafions  the  famous  act  againft  maiming* 
known  under  his  name,   469. 

Cfitverdale,  bijhop  of  Exeter,  is  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Mary,   iv,  376. 

Council  of  the  North,    abolifned  by  the  long  parliament,  v'u  424. 

' °f  cjpcers,  fumrncned    by  Oliver  Cromwei,  refoives   on    bringing 

Ci.arles  J.  to  trial,  vii.  no.  Demands  a  diflblution  of  the  parliament, 
and  leize-  the  king,  129.  The parliament  purged  by,  131,  Fians  a 
republican  form  or  government,  133.  Turns  the  members  out  of  the 
houfc  by  vio'cnce,  219.  Chafes  Oliver  Cromwei  protector,  232.  Qnz 
is  fumm/med  by  Richard  Cromwei,  295.  Depofes  the  protect  v,  297. 
Reftores  the  long  parliament,   2^8 

rfjlate,   nominated  by  parliament  0  oary  on  '.he  adminiftniio'n'iff? 
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government  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  vii.  168.  Appoints  Crotn- 
wel  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  158.  One  appointed  on  the  diffolutioft 
of  the  long  parliament,  321. 

Council  of  Wales,  abolifhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  424. 

■ ■  ecclefiaftical.     See  Synods. 

Counties,  the  firft  divifion  of  England  into,  i.  92.  The  firft  attempts  at. 
appointing  members  for,  to  parliament,  ii.  184.  See  Commons.  Pala- 
tine, the  jurifdiclion  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  v.  489. 

County  courts,  full  appointment  of,  i.  94.  Are  peculiar  to  England,  and 
the  nature  of  them  explained,  ii.  122,  note. 

Ccurfeu  bell,  the  obfervance  of,  in  England,  no  mark  of  flavery,  i.  477> 
note. 

Court  and  country,  when  thofe  parties  firft  began  in  parliament,  vi.  106.  562. 

Court  barony   the  ancient  form  and  nature  of,  ii.  1 17.  122. 

Court f,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  law  enacted  for  their  re-union,  on  the  accef- 
iion  of  Henry  I.  i.  347.  Remained  without  effect,  from  the  oppofition 
of  archbilhop  Anfelm,  ib. 

Court  cf  bigh-comtnijjioiu      See  Higb-commijfion. 

Courtney,  ion  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  is  releafed  from  the  Tower,  and 
made  eat  1  or  Devonfhire,  by  queen  Mary,  iv.  374.     See  Devonjhire. 

Ccutras,  battle  of,  between  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of  Na- 
varre, v.  3^5. 

Cowley,   bis  character  as  a  poet,  vi?.   3*5. 

Ctfxeps,  dean  of  Peterborough,  his  fuperllitious  zeal  for  ecclefiaftical  cere- 
monies, and  haughty  afTertion  of  church-authority,  vi.  388. 

Craig,  a  protectant  minifter  of  Edinburgh,  is  ordered  to  pubhfh  the  banns 
between  queen  Mary  and  Bothwel,  wtiich  he  refufes,  v.  1  j  3.  Remon- 
ft  rates  again  ft  this  marriage  before  the  council,  and  from  the  pulpit,  ib. 

,  Allifon,  a  Scots  couiteaan,  a  rict  at  her  houfe,  taken  cognizance 

of  by  the  church,  v.   52. 

Cranmer,  Dr.  his  firft  introduction  to  Henry  VII!.  iv.  ico.  Is  engaged 
by  Henry  to  write  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  101.  Is  made  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  112.  The  number  of  bulls  neceflary  for  his  inftallation, 
remarked,  from  Li/hop  Burnet,  454.  Is  appointed  to  examine  the  va- 
lidity of  the  king's  marriage,  ib.  Declares  Catharine  contumacious  for 
non-appearance,  and  pronounces  the  marriage  invalid,  112.  Favour?  the 
prbteftant  tenets,  1.29.  Intercedes  with  Henry  in  behalf  of  queen  Anne 
Bt.llcn,  15S.  Is  conltrained  to  annul  the  marriage,  160.  Encourages 
farihei  reformations  in  religion,  189.  Cppofes  the  law  of  the  fix  articles, 
tqr.  Difoiiifes  his  wife  in  obedience  to  them,  :b.  Communicates  to 
Henry  an  account  of  queen  Catharine  Howard's  levvdnefs,  218  Lofes  a 
powerful  friend  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  255.  Is  protected  by 
the  king  againit  the  catholic  courtiers,  20.  AttenJs  Henry  in  his  fly- 
ing moments  26^.  Is  named  one  ot  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  hdward  VI.  381.  His  importunity  with  the  yung  king  to  fign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Jonn  Bocher,  324.  Adheres  to  Somcrlec 
the  protector  in  his  diftrefs,  331.  Oppoles  the  attainder  of  Tonftal, 
oiihop  of  Durham,  357.  Is  induced  to  fign  the  paten:  for  the  fucceftlon 
cf  lady  Jane  Cray,  504.     Is  imprifoi.cd  and  convicted  of  uealbn,  owi..g 
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to  his  indifcreet  zeal  againft  mattes,  377.     Is  fent  under  a  guard  to  Ox- 
ford to  debate  on  tranfubftantiation,  385.     Is  cited  to  Rome  for  herefy, 

429.  Is  condemned   as  contumacious,  though  in  cuftody,  ib.     Is  de- 
graded, ib.     JSubfcribes  to  the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  real  prefence, 

430.  Contradicts  this  fubfcription  by  public  declaration,  ib.     Is  burnt, 
.and  his  fortitude  at  the  ftake,  ib.     A  character  of  him,  431. 

Crety,  battle  of,  between  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  Philip  de  Valois 
of  France,   ii.  433.     The  great  fiaughter  of  the  French  at,  436. 

Credit,  national,  low  ftate  of,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  v.  476. 

Crema,  cardinal  de,  difgraceful  anecdote  of,  i.   343. 

Crequi,  marfhal,  is  defeated  by  the  imperialifts  in  an  endeavour  to  relieve 
Treves,  viii.    19. 

CreJJingham,  treafurer  of  Scotland,  is  joined  in  the  adminiftration  with 
Ormeftry,  on  earl  Warrenne  leaving  his  government  there,  ii.  298.  Ex- 
afperates  the  Scots  by  his  oppreffions,  ib.  Urges  Warrenne  to  give 
battle  to  Wallace,  301.  Is  flain  in  the  action  with  Wallace,  ib.  His 
body  contemptuoufiy  treated  by  the  Scots,  ib. 

Crewant,  in  Burgundy,  befieged  by  the  French  and  Scots,  but  raifed  by 
the  Englifli,   iii.   129. 

Criminal  law,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view  of,  i.  215. 

Criminals,  a  comparifon  of  the  yearly  execution  of,  in  England,  at  differ* 
ent  periods,  iv.  276.  v.  469. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  defends  his  patron,  cardinal  Wolfey,  againft  a  charge 
of  the  peers,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  iv.  94.  Is  made  fecretary  of  ftate, 
129.  The  king's  fupremacy  over  the  church  delegated  to  him,  under 
the  title  and  office  of  vicar-general,  148.  Appoints  commiffioners  to  vifit 
the  monafteries,  ib.  Great  abufes  charged  upon  them,  ib.  Prefides  in 
the  convocation  as  vicar-general,  i6q.  Articles  of  faith  framed  by  this 
meeting  of  convocation,  166.  The  clergy  incenfed  againft  him  for  his 
regulations  in  religious  matters,  170.  Pronounces  fentence  againft 
Lambert,  192.  His  account  of  Henry's  difputation  with  Lambert,  459. 
Is  made  a  peer,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  lords,  to  frame 
articles  for  abolifliing  diverfities  of  opinion  in  religion,  194.  Affiils 
the  king  in  his  arbitrary  profecutions,  198.  Obtains  precedency  of 
the  other  officers  of  ftate,  200.  Mitigates  the  profecutions  on  the  law  of 
the  Six  Articles,  ib.  Promotes  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves, 
202.  Henry  harbours  a  fecret  difpleafure  againft  him  on  that  account, 
204.  Is  made  earl  of  Eflex,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  205.  The 
caui'es  which  procured  his  fall,  206.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  208. 
His  accufation  and  condemnation,  ib.  His  moving  letter  to  the  king, 
ib.     His  execution  and  character,  ib. 

Cromnvel,  Oliver,  complains,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  a  preacher,  for 
popifti  doctrines,  vi.  276.  Is  flopped,  with  other  puritans,  from  tran- 
sporting himfelf  to  America,  311.  Defeats  the  royalifts  at  Gainftorow, 
537.  Diftinguilhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Horn-caftle,  ib.  His  gallant 
behaviour-  at  the  battle  of  Marfton-moor,  vii.  12.  Aihlis  in  defeating 
the  king  at  Newbury,  17.  Becomes  a  leader  of  the  independents,  21. 
Differences  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  22.  His  fpeech  in 
parliament  relative  to  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  26.  Hovv  he  eluded 
the  lelf-denying  ordinance  as  to  himielf,  2S.  His  character,  29.  New- 
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models  the  army,  5 2.     The  fanatical  fpirit  of  the  officers  and  foldiers, 
53.     Commands  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby,   57.     His  fuc- 
cefl'es  afterward,  62.     Foments  the  difcontents  of  the  army,   87.     Is  the 
fecret  caufe  of  the  king  being   feized  by  the  army,   89.     His  profound 
hypocrify,  ib.     Is  chofen  general  by  the  army,  90.     Marches  the  army 
toward  London  againfl  the  parliament,  91,      Retires  to  Reading,    97. 
Pays  court  to  the  king,  and  enters  privately  into  treaty  with  him,   98. 
The  army  marches  to  London,   103.     Remarks  on  his  conduct  between 
the  king  and  parliament,    104.     bupprefies  the  agitators,  and  reduces 
ihearmy  to  obedience,   109.     Calls  a  meeting  of  officers  at  Windfor,  to 
fettle  the  nation,  wherein  it  is  refolved  to  bring  the  king  to  a  trial,   no. 
Prevails  with  the  parliament  to  vote  againfl:  all   further  treaty  with  the 
liiflg,   113.     Defeats  Langdale  and  Hamilton,  and  marches  into  Scot- 
land,   127.     Sends  a  remonftrance  to  the  parliament  on  its  treating  with 
the  king,    129.     Seizes  the  king,  and  confines  him  in  Hurft-caftle,   13c. 
Marches   the   army  to  London,  to   purge  the   pailiament,    131.     His 
fpeech  in   the  houfe  on  the  ordinance  for   biinging  the  king  to  a  trial, 
134..     Is  appointed  one  of  the  king's  judges,   136.     His  hypocritical 
conduct  toward  Faiifax,  during  the  time  of  the  king's  execution,    145. 
His  general  character,   and  great  influence  in  the  army,   ij-.     Is  named 
one  of  the  council  of  llate,  158.     Procures  himfelf  to  be  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,   165.     Supprefies  the  agitators,   167.     Arrives  at 
Dublin,   169.     Storms  Tredab,    and  puts  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  ib. 
Storms  Wexford   with  the  fame  cruelty,   170.     All  Munfter  fubmits  to 
him,    171.     Takes  Kilkenny,   ib.     Leaves  Ireland,    187.     Is  declared 
captain-general  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  and  marches  an   army  to 
Scotland,   188.     Is   forced  to  retire,    and  is   followed   by  Lefley,    189, 
.Defeats  Lefley  at  Dunbar,   190.     Writes  polemical  letters  to  the  Scots 
clergy,   191.     Follows  Charles  II.  into  England,  19;.     Defeats  Charles 
at  Worceller,   196.     Summons  a  council  of  officers  to  remonftrate  to  the 
^aiiiament  for  a  new  election,  217.     Expels   the   members  from    the 
houP,  and  locks   the  door,  219.     An  account  of  his  birth  and  private 
life,  22I.     Receives  addrefTes  on  the  difiblution  of  the  parliament,    22;;. 
Summons  a  new  parliament,   227.     His  addrefs  to  it,    228,  ncte.     The 
parliament  refigns  up  its  authority  to  him,  231.     Is  declared  ptoteftor, 
His  power?,  ib.     Makes  peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.     Executes 
the  PortCgceze  innbaflador's  brother,  for  afirfffination,   237.     Summons 
a  parliament,    238.     His  equitable  regulation  of  elections,  ib.     Difcon- 
tents i  adminiflration,  239.     The  parliament  dilutes  hi   .. 
lity,   240.     DilTolves  it,  after  obtaining    a   recognition,   242.     An  in- 
furreclion    of  royalifts   at  Salifbury  fupprefled,  243.     Divides  L: 
into  twelve  military  jurifdiclions,  under  major-general?,    to  fupprHs   the 
royalilh,  244,     Iflues  letters  of  reprisals  againft  France,  249.     Hs  in- 
:e  over  the  French  minifter  Mazarine,  2^0.     Reflections  on  his  fo- 
1  negociatiom,  251.     Sends  a  fleet  under  Blake  to  the  Mediterra- 
,   2;:;.     Sends  a  fleet  under  Pen  and  Ve  I  Indies, 
2;  l.     Jamaica  taken,  ib.     Sent!?  Pen  and  V "en-ibies  to  the  Tow: 
The  v                      reign  trahfaftions,  258.     His  domellic  admini: 
359.                         militia,  260.     Eftablifhes  a  commiilicn  ol  Trjcrs,  ;o 
.:  10  ccckiiafucaj  benefices,  261.    lis  general  cuueuct  in  rt 
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matters,  262.  His  addrefs  in  procuring  fecret  intelligence,  263.  Hi* 
general  deportment,  264.  His  plan  of  administration  in  Scotland,  266. 
In  Ireland,  267.  Endeavours  to  be  made  king,  269.  Defboys  the  au- 
thority of  the  major-generals,  ib.  The  crown  is  offered  to  him  by  parlia- 
ment, 270.  Is  afraid  to  venture  on  it,  271.  Extract  from  bis  fpeech. 
ori  refufing  it,  273,  note.  The  motives  of  his  refufal,  274.  His  pro- 
te&oral  authority  confirmed  by  pariiamenr,  275.  Brings  his  fon  Richard 
to  court,  and  marries  his  daughters,  276.  Summons  a  new  parliament 
in  two  houfes,  as  formerly,  277.  DifTolves  it,  on  his  houfe  of  peers  not 
being  owned  by  the  commons,  278.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  France,  *'£. 
Sends  an  army  to  jo'n  Turenne  in  Flanders,  279.  Dunkirk  delivered  to 
him,  ib.  Parties  formed  again!!  him  at  home,  280.  Difcovers  a  plot 
of  the  royalifb,  281.  Efcapes  affailination  by  Sindercome,  28a.  Is 
difturbed  with  apprehenfions  and  domeiiic  troubles,  283.  Falls  lick, 
285.  Dies,  286.  His  character,  287.  An  apology  for  his  conduft, 
290.  Anecdotes  of  his  family,  291.  Remarks  on  his  political  fituation 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  292.  His  regard  to  literary  merit,  341.  Hir 
account,  to  lord  Orrery,  of  the  firfl;  caufe  of  determining  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  5  19. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  is  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  vii.  276.  His 
character,  ib.  \s  acknowledged  prote&or,  393.  Calls  a  parliament, 
294.  Cabal  of  Wallingford-houfe,  againft  him,  295.  Is  perfuaded  to 
call  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  alfo  cabal  againft  him,  ib.  Is 
forced  to  refign  the  prote&crfhip,  297.  Paffes  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  peace,  ib. 

-  -,    Henry,    fecond  fon  of  Oliver,  his  character,  vii.  267.     Is  made 

lord  .lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.     Reiigns  his  command,   and  retires  to 
England,  297. 

Cropredy  bridge,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  Sir  William  Waller, 
vii.  15. 

Cronvn,  entail  of,  by  the  firft  parliament  of  Henry  WI.  iii.  3 16,  A  review 
of  powers  claimed  by,  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  vi.   160. 

Crufades,  the  commencement  of,  i.  292.  The  ur.iverfal  rage  for  engaging 
in,  296.  The  political  ufe  made  of  this  frenzy  by  the  European  princes, 
299.  Why  lefs  attended  to  by  William  Rufus,  than  by  other  princes, 
ib.  Hiftory  of,  continued,  309.  4$ 6.  Richard  I.  prepares  to  en- 
gage in,  ii.  3.  The  emperor  Frederic  marches  on,  7.  Richard  I.  of 
England  and  Philip  of  France  engage  in,  ib.  Their  tranfadlions  at  Si- 
cily, 9.  At  Cyprus  12.  Acre  in  Paleftine  taken  by  their  affiftance, 
15.  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  and  prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  III,  en- 
gage in  one,  219.  Lewis  dies,  220.  Edward  recalled  by  his  father, 
who  dies  quickly  after,  ib. 

Cumberland,  earl  of,  fits  out  a  fleet  at  his  own  charges  againft  the  Spani- 
ards, but  meets  with  Ul-fuccefs  and  misfortunes,  v.  351.  Undertakes 
another  expedition,  which  fails,  362.  Endeavours  to  mitigate  the  fen- 
teace  of  the  council  againft  the  earl  of  Effex,  416. 

Cummin  of  Badenoch,  affociated  with  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  in  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom,  ii.    303.     Is  routed   at  Falkirk  by  Edward, 

C  c  3  Cummin, 
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Cummin,  John,  chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  ii.  309.  Defeats  John  de  Se- 
grave,  Edward's  guardian  of  Scotland,  ib.  Makes  his  fubmiffion  to 
Edward,  310.  Betrays  young  Robert  Bruce's  fecrets  to  Edward,  314. 
Is  killed  by  Bruce,  316. 

Cur/on,  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  Hamrnes,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  to 
betray  the  fecrets  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  iii.  392. 

Cuftomi,  produce  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  474.  The  amount  of 
tbele  duties  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  vi,  57,  191.  Amount  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  civil  wars,  vii.  363. 

Cyprus,  part  of  the  fleet  of  Richard  I.  fhipwrecked  and  pillaged  on  that 
coaft,  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  ii.  12.  Ifaac,  prince  of,  con- 
quered and  thrown  into  prifon  by  Richard,  ib.  Richard  efpoufes  Be- 
rengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre,  there,  13,  Lufignan 
made  king  of,  by  Richard,  19, 


T\ACR  E  S,  Leonard,  excites  an  infurre&ion  in  the  north  of  England, 

v.    164. 

jy Albert,  conftable  of  France,  extraordinary  defeat  of,  at  Azincour,  by 
Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  100. 

TfAlbiny,  Philip,  defeats  the  French  fleet  coming  to  England  to  fuccour 
prince  Lewis,    and  his  ftratagem  on  that  occafion,   ii.  150. 

D'Allmaine,  Henry,  fon  to  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  earl  of 
Cornwall,  joins  Leicefler  and  the  barons,  againlt  Henry  III.  ii.  196. 
Is  gained  over  to  the  royal  caufe  by  prince  Edward,  zco.  Commands 
the  main  body  of  the  king's  army  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  father,  204.  Is  furrendered  together  with  Edward,  to 
Leiceller,  to  gain  the  liberty  of  Henry  and  his  father,  206.  Recovers 
his  liberty,  with  the  other  prifcners,  by  the  battle  of  Eveiham,  216.  Is 
aflaflinated  by  his  coufins,  st  Viterbo,    218. 

tyanby,  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  treafurer,  made  earl  of,  vii.  qiz.  His  cha- 
racter, viii.  11.  Receives  information  of  the  popifh  plot,  62.  Com- 
municates it  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  yy.  His  letter  to  Montague  ambaf- 
fador  at  Paris,  produced  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  85.  Is  im- 
peached by  the  commons,  85.  His  defence  of  himfelf,  87.  His  im- 
peachment revived  by  the  following  parliament,  96.  Is  committed  to  the 
Tower,  97.  Is  admitted  to  bail,  204.  Is  freed  by  the  houfe  of  lord?, 
on  the  accefiion  of  James  II.  224.  Concurs  in  an  invitation  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  281.  His  conduft  in  parliament,  on  the  abdication 
of  James,  311. 

Danes,  the  nature  of  their  firft  piratical  inroads  into  England,  i.  69.  A 
body  of  them  take  up  their  winter-quarters  here,  70.  Sack  Winchefler 
74.  Seize  York  and  other  places,  75.  Defeat  Alfred,  and  continue 
(heir depredations,  78.  Reduce  the  Saxons  to  defpair,  79.  Rouud 
by  Alfed,  8:,  83.  Admitted  to  fettle,  and  baptized,  84.  Revolt, 
$7.  Renew  their  invafions,  131.  Receive  tribute  from  king  £thel- 
red,   133.    Their  pyratical    conduit   accounted  lor,    137.     Settle   in 

rmandy, 
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Normandy,  ib.     Retain  their  antient  rude  ferocity  in  Engknd,    14Q. 

Ever  ready  to  betray  the  Englifh  to  their  foreign   countrymen,    14^ 

A  matfacre  of,  ib.     Deftroy  the  Englifh  fleet,   143.     See  Canute,  and 

Denmark* 
Danegelt,  occafion  of  impofing  that  tax,    i.   153.     Remitted,  353.  469. 
Dar.gerfidd,  the  author  of  the  meal-tub  plot,  his  characler,  viii.  123. 
D  A'quila,   Don   John,  commands   the   Spanifh    troops  in  an  invafion  of 

Ireland,  v.  436,     Is  forced  to   capitulate   to   Mountjoy    the    deputy, 

Darcy,   lord,  joins  Alice's  infurreclion  in  the  north,  iv.   172.     h  impri- 

foned  on  the  fuppreffion  of  it,  174.  Is  executed,  175. 
Darnly,  lord,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  is  propofed  as  hufband  for  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland,  v.  85.  His  pedigree,  ib.  Is  married  to  her, 
89.  Is  infuhed  from  the  pulpit  by  John  Knox,  ib.  His  character, 
94.  Re/ents  the  queen's  neglect  of  him,  95.  Becomes  jealous  of  Da- 
vid Rizzio,  ii>.  Enters  into  a  plot  with  the  chancellor  Morton,  for 
the  deftruclion  of  Rizzio,  97.  Caufes  Rizzio  to  be  alfallinated  in  the 
queen's  prefence,  gS.  Avows  his  orders  for  this  aclion,  ib.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  by  Mary  to  d  Lvow  all  concern  in  Rizzio's  murder,  and  is 
then  left  by  her  in  difdain,  99.  Is  reduced  to  defpair  by  her  neglect, 
ioj.  His  illnefs  attributed  to  poifon,  106.  The  queen's  apparent 
reconciliation,  and  tendernefs  of  him,  ib.  Is  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, in  a  lone  houfe  where  he  was  lodged,  107.  A  confederacy 
of  nobles  formed  to  punifh  his  murderers,    118. 

Dar-vel  Gatherin,  a  Welfh  Romifh  idol,  brought  to  London,  and  em- 
ployed to  burn  Friar  Foreft,  iv.   i8~>. 

Daubency,  lord,  general  of  Henry  Vliih's  army  againft  the  Scots,  ordered 
to  march  againft  the  Cornifh  rebels,  iii.  374.  Engages  them  at 
Blackheath,  ib.  Taken  prifoner  by  them,  but  refcued,  376.  Defeats 
them,  ib. 

D'Jubigtiey,  count,  his  family  and  character,  v.  231.  Is  fent  by  the  duke  of 
Guile,  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the  Englifh  imereft,  ib.  In- 
finuates  himfelf  into  favour  with  Jame?,  and  is  created  earl  of  Lenox, 
23 2.     See  Lenox. 

David  king  of  Scotland,  invades  England  in  favour  of  the  emprefs  Ma- 
tilda, i.  357.  Routed,  ib.  Confers  knighthood  on  Henry  fon  of 
the  emprefs,  367. 

m  eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,   does  homaee 

to  Henry  Ilf.  and  delivers  his  brother  Griffin  into  his  hands,   ii.    10,6, 
Is  taken  prifoner  by  Edward  I.  and  tried,  and  executed  as  a  traitor, 

2  >2. 

Da-u;s's  (traits,  difcovered,  v.  477, 

Davijox,  fecretary,  is  ordered  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  prepare  a  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  3:3.  Is  perfuaded  by 
the  council  to  fend  the  warrant  to  be  put  into  force,  311,  h  punilhed. 
in  the  ftar  chamber  for  ib  doing,  322.  His  account  of  Elizabeth's  be- 
haviour in  juftification  of  himfelf,  ib. 

Daupbhi,  the  occafion  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  king?  of  France  obtaining 
mat  appellation,  ii,  451, 
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D^Ejfs,  commands  a  body  of  French  troops  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Scots, 
iv.  310.     Befieges  Haddington,  311.     Retires,  313. 

D'Eiues,  Sir  Simon,  his  character  of  queen  Henrietta,  confort  of  Charles  f. 
vii.  59,  note. 

De  Gray,  John,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  chofen  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  op- 
position to  the  clandestine  election  of  Reginald,  ii.  58. 

De  la  Mare,  Peter,  the  firlt  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  common?,  chofen, 
iii.  3. 

De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  engages  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  vii,  2I4.  In 
conjunction  with  de  VVitte,  is  defeated  by  Blake  and  others,  ib.  He  and 
Tromp  defeat  Blake,  ib.  Attacks  the  Engiilh  fettiements  in  the  next 
war,  with  Charles  II.  399.  He  and  Tromp  engage  the  Englifh  fleet 
for  four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  413. 
Sails  up  the  Medway  and  Thames,  and  burns  the  Englifn  fhips,  during 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  421.  Battle  of  Solebay,  484.  Is  twice  engaged 
with  prince  Rupert,  the  Engiilh  admiral,  50&.  Engages  prince  Rupert 
again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  50*.     Is  killed,  viii.  20. 

De  Thermes,  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  makes  an  irruption  into  Flan- 
ders, but  is  defeated  by  count  Egmont,  with  the  cafual  afliftance  of  an 
Engiilh  fleet  on  the  ccaft,  iv.  44^. 

De  Vienne,  John,  governor  of  Calais,  his  prudent  precautions  on  that  city 
being  befieged  by  Edward  111.  ii.  437.  His  manly  parley  with  the 
Englifh,  441. 

De  Wit,  Cornelius,  is  with  De  Ruyter  defeated  by  the  Englifh  fleet  under 
Blake,  vii.  214.  Goes  on  board  De  Ruyter's  fleet,  as  deputy  from  the 
ftates,  484.  Comes  on  fhore  for  his  health,  and  is  tortured  on  an  accu- 
fation  of  attempting  to  poifon  the  prince  of  Orange,  495.  ls}  with  his 
brother,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  496. 

'  ■■  ,  John,   the  Dutch  minifter,    his  character,  vii.    402.     Takes  the 

command  of  the  fleet  himfelf,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Opdam,  404, 
Motive  of  his  protracting  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  420.  His  neoocia- 
tions  with  Sir  William  Temple,  to  oppofe  the  French  conquells  in  the 
Netherlands,  434.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with  England  and 
Sweden,  435.  Hi^  friendly  n'fit  to  Temple,  463.  Is  oppofed  in  his 
preparations  for  war,  by  the  Oranpe  faction,  4S1.  Oppofes  the  repeal  of 
the  perpetual  edict,  494.  Is,  with  his  brother,  cruelly  murdered  by  the 
populace,  496. 

Deadly  Feud,  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  what,  and  how  compounded,  i. 

Drtt,  when  firft  contracted  on  parliamentary  fecunty,  111,  215. 

Decretals  if  pope  Gregory  IX.  a  character  of,  ii.  229. 

Defender  of  the  flith,  this  title  bellowed  by  pope  Leo  X,  on  Henry  VIII. 

iv.  36. 
Deijh,  a  character  of,  under  the  commonwealth,  vii.  226. 
Delinquents,  this  term  when  introduced,  and  how  applied,  by  the  houfe  of 

commons,  vi.  374. 
Dei. bam,  Sir  John,  his  character  as  a  poet,  vii.   j 

ark;  heDaues.     Janus  \  I.  of  Scotland,  goes  over  to,  and  man 

princcfi  of,  v.  352.     King  0'",  lm  treachery  towatd  the  Djtch  Eall-lndia 

I  flict, 
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fleet,  vii.  405.  His  treachery  toward  Charles  II.  oF  England.  406, 
Joins  the  confederates  againft  Louis  XIV.  viii.  19.  Prince  George  of,' 
married  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  207. 
Prince  George  joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  294.  See  Anne,  princefs  of. 
Derby,  Henry  earl  of,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lancaif  er,  is  fent  by  Edward  III. 
to  protect  the  province  of  Guienne,  ii.  423.  His  military  operations 
there,  ib.  Init-.nce  of  his  generous  regard  to  his  promife,  ib.  note.  His 
farther  fuccefte?,  438.     Becomes  earl  of  Lancafier,  450.     See  Lanajhr. 

- ,  countefs  of,  is  the  laft  perfon  who  fubmitted  to  the  force*  of  the 

commonwealth,  vii.  205.     Letter  from  the  earl  of,  in  anfwer  to Ireton's 
fummons,  528. 
Dermat  Macn.tr  ogh  king  of  Leinfter,  his  tyrannic  conduft,  i.  427.     Solicits 
the  aflillance  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  ib.     Engages  Strongbow,  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Fitzftephens,  to  undertake  expeditions  in  his  favour,  428. 
De/boroix,  brother-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  oppofes   his  accepting  the 
title  of  king,  vii.  274.    Engages  in  the  cabal  at  Wallingford-houfe,  29c. 
Oblige*  Richard  Cromwell  to  diffolve  his  parliament,  296. 
J)efpenfer,  Hugh  le,  the  chief  jufticiary  appointed  by  the  council  of  barons, 
removed  by  Henry  III.  ii.  194..     Is   reftored   by  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
199.     Refufes  to  abide  by  the  award   of  Lewis   of  France,   202.     Is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Eveiham,  215. 
— ,    Hugh  le,  favourite  of  Edward  II.  his  character,  ii,  344.     Cha- 
racter of  his  father,  ib.     The  earl  of  Lancafier  and  the  barons  combine 
againft  him,  ib.     Is   married   to  Edward's  niece,   coheir  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  ib.     His  lands  ravaged  by  the    barons,  34^     The  parlia- 
ment forced  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  forfeiture  and   exile  uDon  him 
and  his  father,  346.     Is  recalled  by  the  king,  with  his  father,  347.     His 
rapacioufnefs  after  the  forfeitures  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  party,  249. 
His  father  murdered  by  the  barons,  356,     Is  himfelf  put  to  death     ih. 
Particulars  of  his  father's  loiTes  by  the  barons,  367,     Remarks  on  thefe 
lolles,  and  conclufions  drawn  from  them,  ib. 
Devon/hire,  an  infurrection  there   to   oppofe  the  reformation,  headed  by 
Humphry   Arundel,  iv.   32.;.     Exeter  befieged  by  the  infurgents,   330. 
They  are  defeated  by  the  lord  Ruffel,  ib. 
Dcvonjbire,  Courtney,  earl  of,   is  propofed  as  a  hufband  to  queen  Mary, 
iv.  380.     Incurs  her  refentment  on  declining  it,  381.      Is  releafed  from 
confinement  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  and  dies  abroad,  402. 
Digby,   Sir  Everard,  engages  in  the  gunpowder-plot,  vi,  33.      Is  executed 

for  it,  37.     Evidences  of  his  former  good  character,  ib. 
Dirificry  for  public  worfhip,  one  eitablifhed  by  the  afiembly  of  dh'ines  at 

Weitrninfter,  in  the  room  of  the  liturgy,  vii.  32. 
Difpenfing  power,  the  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  James  II.  on  his  exercifincr 
it,  viii.  238.     His  obftinate  continuance  of  it,  242.     The  antient  claim 
and  exercife  of,  by  the  crown,  243.     Arguments  againft  it,   245.     Is 
abolilhed  by  the  bill  of  rights,  247,  note. 
P'Oifel,  a  Frenchman,  attends  the  queen  dowager  to  Scotland,  to  affift  her 
in  the  adminiftration,  iv.   439.     Projects  a   tax   to  maintain  a  ftanding 
force  there,  ib.     This  fcheme  oppofed,  ib.     Is  reproved  by  the  council 
for  his  hoftilc  attacks  on  the  Engliih  borders,  440. 

Dome/day -book  ^ 
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DomefJay-book,  the  nature  of,  explained,  i.  275. 

Dominicans  and  Francifcans,   observations  on  the  inflitutions  of  diofe  new 

orders  of  religious,  ii.  229. 
Donne,  a  character  of  his  fatires,  vi.  193. 
Dcring,  a  protectant  minifter,  openly  reproves  queen  Elizabeth  for  obftruct* 

ing  the  reformation,  v.  153,  note. 
Dorijlaus,  hishiftory,  and  murder,  vii.  172,  173. 
Dor/et,  marquis  of,  commands  the  Englifh  forces  at  the  expedition  to  Fon- 

tarabria,  iii.  420.  Difcovers  the  double  dealing  of  his  auxiliary  Ferdinand 

of  Arragon,  421.     Returns  to  England,  422. 
D^uay,  a  feminary  founded  there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the  education 

of  Englifh  catholics,  v.  236. 
Dover,  a   tumuli  there  occafioned    by  the  retinue  of  Euftace   count    of 

Bolougne,  i.  163.     Burnt  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  265. 
Douglas,  loru.   (ppointed  b>  Robert  Bruce,  joint  commander  with  the  earl  of 

Murray,  of  the  Scots  army  invading  England,  on  the  death  of  Edward 

II.  ii.  372.     His  bold  attempt  to  feize  Edward  III.  in  his  camp,  375. 

Retires  home,  ib.     Goes  to  Spain,  on  a  crufadeagainft  the  Moors,  383. 
— — — ,  Sir  Archibaid,  defeats  Edward  Baliol,  and  drives  him  to  Engiand, 

ii.  385.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  III.  at  Halidown-hill,  387. 
,  earl,   his   irruption  into   England,    and  defeat,  iii,    68.     Affifts 

young  Piercy  at  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  71. 

George,  affifts  with  others  in  affaflinating  David  Rizzio,  v.  98. 


Downing,  the  Englifh  refident  in  Holland,  feizes  Berkftead,  Corb?t,  and 
Okey,  three  of  the  king's  judges  *°d  fends  them  to  England,  v>i.  380. 
Prefents  a  memorial  of  Englifh  complaints  to  the  ftates,  ^gg.  Is  again 
fent  over  on  the  removal  of  Si--  William  Temple,  472. 
Drake,  Franci?,  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
niards, v.  234.  Is  knighted  by  Elizabeth,  235.  His  expedition  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  274.  Deftroys  a  Spanifh  fleet  at  Cadiz,  327. 
Takes  a  rich  Carrack  at  Tercera,  ib.  Commands  againft  the  Span;fh 
armada,  ur.der  lord  Effingham,  33c.  Takes  two  large  vefl'ds  belonging 
to  it,  342.  Undertakes  an  expedition  againft  Portugal,  348.  Deftroys 
a  Spanifh  fleet  at  the  Groyne,  349.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attack  on 
Liibon,  35c.  Burns  Vigo,  and  returns,  ib.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt on  Porto  Rico,  378.     Is  repulfed  at  Darien,  where  he  dies,  ib. 

Dreux,  battle  of,  between  the  conftable  Montmorency,  and  the  prince 
of  Conde,  v.  72. 

Druids,  their  office  and  power,  i.  4.  Excommunication  by  them,  fat-! 
confequences  of  incurring,  ib.  Their  doctrines,  ib.  Their  places  of 
worfhip,  c.  Their  rites,  ib.  Their  treafures  how  prefcrved,  ib.  Thc.r 
religion  notabolifhed  without  force,  ib.  Their  chief  feat  at  Anglcitu 
deftrcyed,  end  themfelves  burnt,  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  8. 

Dryden,  his  character  as  a  poet,  viii.  333.  Was  fuffcred  to  remain  in  po- 
verty, 336. 

Du  Gue/din,  a  gentleman  of  Britanny,  his  character,  ii.  472,  Is  employed 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  king  of  France,  ib.  Is  employed  to  enlift  the 
companies  of  banditti  to  (are  againft  Caftile,  475.     His  refolute  de- 

■    niaiida  of  the  pope  at  Avignon,  ib.     Chafes  Pete*  king  of  Caftiic  b 
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his  dominions,  476.    Is  defeated  by  prince  Edward,  477.    Is  made 

conftable  of  France,  482. 
Dublin,  a  confpiracy  formed  for  feizing  the  cattle  of,  by  Roger  More,  vi. 

438.     The  plot  difcovered,  ib.     Receives  the  Englilh  fugitives  from  the 

other  provinces,  443.     Its  diltrefs  during   the  devaluation  of  Ireland, 

546. 
Dudley,  a  lawyer,  the  inftrument  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  oppreffing  his 

people,   his  characler,   iii.   387.     His    mode  of  practice,  ib,     Chofen 

fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  389.     Summoned  before    the  privy 

council  of  Henry  VIII.  411.     Committed  to  the  Tower,  412.     Tried* 

ib.     Executed  to  gratify  the  people,  ib. 
m       ,  ..,  the  lord  Guildford,  married  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  361.     Is 

apprehended  with    the  lady   Jane,  on  the   acknowledgment   of  queen 

Mary,  372.     Is  fentenced  together  with  his  lady,  373.     Is  executed  on 

occafion  of  Suffolk's  frefh  confpiracy,  392. 
■  "   '  -  -,  lord  Robert,  becomes  the  declared  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth, 

v.  60.     Is  created  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  propofed  by  Elizabeth  as  a  huf- 

band  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  82.     See  Leicefter. 
Duelling,  when,  and  on  what  occafion  the  general  practice  of,  flrft  took  rife, 

iv.  73. 
Dunbar,  the  caftle  of,  furrendered  to  Edward  I.  ii.  281.   Sir  George  Hume 

created  earl  of,  vi.  4.     Battle  of,  between   Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the 

Scots  general,  Lefley,  vii.  190. 
Duncan,  natural  fon  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  feizes  the  kingdom,  i. 

291. 
Dundee  is  taken  by  general  Monk,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  fword, 

vii.  207. 
Dunes,  battle  of,  between  the  combined  army  of  Englilh  and  French,  and 

the  Spaniards,  vii.  279. 
Dunfermling,  abbot  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  on  the  part 

of  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  134.     Elizabeth's  declaration  to  him,  refpecting 

the    treaty  fhe  had  entered  into  with  Mary,  171.     Is  appointed  by  the 

Scots  parliament,    a  commiflioner   to  treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning 

Mary,  ib.     is  difmiffed  by  her,  without  concluding  on  any   thing,   172. 

Joins  an  afibciation  of  the  nobility  who  feize  James  from  the  hands  of 

Lenox  and  Arran,  248. 
Dutikirk,  is  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  delivered   to  Oliver  Cromwell, 

vii.  279.     Is  fold  to  the  French  by  Charles  II.  386. 
Dunois,   count  of,  railes   the  liege  of  Montargis,  iii.  137.     Defeated  and 
wounded   in  an  action    with  Sir  John  Faftolf,    1 40.      Overrules    Joan 

D  Arcs  initructions  for  conducting  the  convoy  to  Orleans,  145.  Yields 
to  her  in  a  fecond  inftance,  146.  Prevails  on  her  to  alter  her  fcheme  cf 
a  general  attack  of  the  Englilh  trenches,  147.  Probably  prompted  ail 
her  meafures,  150.  Perfuades  her  to  itay,  on  her  wanting  to  return 
home,  154.  His  farther  fucceffes  againit  the  Englilh,  159.  Beneges 
and  takes  Maine,  refufed  to  be  furrendered  according  to  treaty  by  the 
governor,  174.  Affifts  at  the  final  reduction  of  Normandy,  176.  Re- 
covers Guienne  from  the  Englilh,  17?.     Commands  the  troops  of  Bn' 
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tanny  under  his  father,  337.    Gained  over  to  the  interefts  of  France, 

348. 

Quxftan,  St.  abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  his  afcendancy  over  king  Edred,  i.  iog. 
His  life  and  character,  mi.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  112. 
His  infolent  behaviour  to  king  Edwy,  115.  Banifhed,  116.  Returns, 
and  heads  the  rebellion  againft  Edwy,  117.  Promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  ib.  Enjoins  Edgar  penance  for  facrilege,  1 22.  Crowns 
king  Edward  the  fvlartyr,  127.  His  motives  for  adhering  to  Edward  in, 
preferencetohis  brother,  z'£.     Miracles  in  favour  of,  128. 

Durham,  Hugh  de  Puzas,  bifhopof,  purchafes  the  office  of  chief  jufticiary, 
and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  of  Richard  I.  ii.  5.  Is  appointed 
joint  guardian  of  the  realm  with  Longchamp  bifhop  of  Ely,  during 
Richard's  abfence  on  the  crufade,  6.     See  Ely. 

E 

JRADBALD,  fucceeds  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  38.     Why 

he  renounced  chriftianity,  ib.     Receives  it  again,  ib. 
Eadburga,  wife  of  Brithric  king  ofMercia,  her  infamous  character,  i.  57. 
Earl  and  alderman,   fynonimous  appellations    among   the  Saxons,  i.  575. 

The  original  nature  of  this  dignity  explained,  ii.    269. 
Earpwold,  king  of  liaft  Anglia,  apoftatiies  from  chiiilianity,  i.  46.     Hik 

tory  of  his  fucceffors,  ib. 
Eafi  Anglia,  hillory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  46. 
Eajl  India,  the  new  paffage  to,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  firft  difco- 

vered,  iii.  404. 
■■  company,  the  firft  patent  granted  to,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  477. 

A  new   patent  granted  to,  by  James  I.  vi.  184.     Differences  between, 

and  the  Dutch  company,  ib.     Cruelties  pracliied  by  the  Dutch  at  Am- 

boyna,  185.     Its  charter  revived  and  fupported  by  Charles  Ii.  v iii.  326. 
Eajler,  difputes  among  the  Saxon  clergy,  concerning  computing   the   time 

of  that  feaft,  i.  63. 
EcAeJiaJlical  courts,  a  complaint  preferred  by  the  commons  to  Henry  VIII. 

againft  the  oppreftions  of,  iv.  108. 
— . government^  England,   innovations  made  in  by  William  the 

conqueror,  i.  255. 

■ 1 — ■  revenues,  the  taxation  of,  refigned  to  parliament,  vii.  401. 

and  civil  pavers,  advantages  refulting  from  an  union  between, 


i.  380.  405. 

Ecclejjajiics,  their  homage  to  laymen  for  temporalis,  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Bari,  i.  304.  Why  unfit  for  being  intrufted  with  the  great  offices 
under  the  crown  in  the  papal  times  of  England,  ii.  4C9.  Caufes  which 
favoured  their  promotion  to  l\\em,ib.  Their  encouragement  feCured  by 
the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their  doctrines,  iv.  30.  The  political  mo- 
tives to  fixing  their  falaries,  and  bribing  them  to  indolence,  31.  Thefe 
motives  the  foundation  of  religious  eftablifhments,  32.  How  they  be- 
came dangerous  to  the  civil  authority.  See  Bifiops,  Herejy,  and  Refor- 
mation. 

Idgar,  fuccefior  to  Edwy  king  of  England,  his  wife  adminiltration,  i.  117. 
Eftablifhes  a  formidable  navy,  1 18.     His  barge  faid  to  be  rowed  by  eight 

tributary 
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tributary  kings,  ib.  His  attachment  to  the  monks,  ib.  Inveighs  againft 
the  fecalar  clergy,  119.  His  addrefs' to  Dunftan,  ib.  How  he  gained 
his  good  character,  121.  Inftances  of  his  licentious  conduct,  ib.  Trea- 
cherous conduct  of  Athelwold  toward  him,  123.  Kills  Athelwold,  125. 
Efpoufes  Elfrida,  ib.  Encourages  foreigners  to  fettle,  ib.  Clears  the 
country  of  wolves,  126. 

Atheling,   judged  unfit  for  the  fucceffion  by  king  Edward  the  con- 


feffor,  i.  169,  172.  Proclaimed  by  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
232.  Submits  to  William  the  conqueror,  234.  Kindly  treated  by  him, 
238.  Attends  William  to  Normandy,  239.  Retires  to  Scotland,  with 
his  lifters,  and  marries  one  to  king  Malcolm,  248.  Returns  and  excites* 
an  infurre&ion,  249.  Received  into  favour,  261.  Sent  into  Scotland  to 
reftore  Edgar,  the  right  heir  to  that  kingdom,  308.  Lives  long,  and  die* 
in  peace,  325. 

Edge-hill,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Effex,  vi.  508. 

Edinburgh,  taken  by  Edward  I.  ii.  281.  Is  burnt  by  Richard  II.  iii.  12. 
Seized  by  Henry  IV.  68.  Pillaged  and  burnt  by  Henry  VIII.  iv,  215. 
Riot  of  proteftants  there,  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Giles,  v.  24.  Receives 
the  army  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  30.  Treaty  figned  there  by 
the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries,  and  thole  of  France,  36.  A  tumult  there 
on  introducing  the  liturgy,  vi.  329,  The  folemn  league  and  covenant 
framed  there,  542.  Is  feized  by  Cromvvel,  after  the  victory  at  Dunbar, 
vii.  190. 

Editha,  a  nun,  carried  off  and  ravifhed  by  king  Edgar,  i.  121.  Penance 
enjoined  him  by  Dunftan  on  this  occafion,  122. 

■  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  is  married  to  Edward  the  confeflbr,  i. 
159.     Is  hated  by  her  hulband  on  her  father's  account,  163. 

Edmonds  primate  of  England,  procures  the  difmiffinn  of  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chester, by  his  menace  to  Henry  III.  ii,  162.  His  prudent  conduct  in 
refult,  163.     How  he  obtained  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  168. 

■  Iron/tde,  fon  of  Ethelred,  king  of  England,  fiate  of  the  kingdom 
at  his  acceffion,  i,  146.  His  battles  with  Canute,  147.  Shares  his  king- 
dom with  him,  ib.     Murdered,  ib.     Fate  of  his  children,  148. 

Edmund,  fucceffor  to  Athelllan,  king  of  En&landjp his  ihort  reign  and  vio- 
lent death,  i.  107. 

Edred,  fucceffor  to  Edmund,  king  of  England,  quells  the  Danes,  and  re- 
ceives homage  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  i.  108.  Advantages  taken 
of  his  fuperfhtion,  109. 

Edric,  fon  of  Egbert,  djiposTefTed,  by  his  uncle  Lotbaire,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  i.  39.     Defeats  him,  and  obtains  the  fucceffion,  ib. 

— -,  duke,  his  treacherous  behaviour,  i.  143,  144.     Deferts  to  Canute, 

145.     Returns  to  the  fervice  ofEdmond  Ironfide,  and  betrays  him,  j  17, 
Executed  by  Canute,  149. 

Edward  the  elder,  ion  of  Alfred,  his  reign,  i,  90.  His  title  conferred  Kv 
Ethelwald,  his  couiin-german,  ib.  Tne  rebellion  fupprened,  too.  Kis 
waisagainft  the  Northumbrians  and  Danes,  101.  Repels  the  Scots,  102. 
Account  of  his  filler  Ethelfleda,  ib. 

Sdtvapd the  martyr,  fon  to  Edgar,  king  of  England,  crowned  by  Cunftan, 
i.  izj.     H  is-trag  teal  death ;  129, 
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Edwara  the  eonfejor,  the  Saxon  line  reftored  by  his  acceflion  to  the  crown 
of  England,  i.  159.  His  partiality  to  the  Normans,  161.  Efpoufes 
Editha,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  162.  His  attempts  to  exclude  Harold 
from  the  fucceffion,  169.  His  death  and  character,  178.  Compiled  a 
body  of  laws,  ib.  The  firft  who  touched  for  the  evil,  ib.  Terrible  fa- 
mine in  the  time  of,  227.     Some  of  his  laws  reftored,  260. 

»■  prince,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  III.  fhews  early  indications  of  a  great 

fpirit,  ii.  186.  Is  obliged  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  council  of  twenty- 
four  barons,  appointed  by  the  Oxford  parliament,  187.  The  knights  of 
the  fhires  appeal  to  him  againft  the  delays  and  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  barons,  188.  His  conduct  on  this  occafion,  ib.  Refufes  to  avail  himfelf 
of  the  pope's  abfolution  from  his  oath,  to  obferve  the  provifions  of  Ox- 
ford, 193.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Leicefter,  199.  Is  reftored  by  the 
king's  treaty  and  compliance  with  the  barons,  200.  Forms  a  party 
againft  the  barons,  ib.  His  ardour  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  occafions  his 
father  to  be  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  204.  His  treaty  with  Leicefter, 
206.  His  treatment  by  Leicefter,  212.  Efcapes  from  his  cuftody,  214. 
Defeats  Simon  de  Montfoit,  coming  to  join  his  father,  ib.  Defeats  and 
kills  the  earl  of  Leii^efter  at  Evelham,  2 1 5.  Saves  his  father's  life  in  this 
battle,  ib.  His  gallant  defeat  of  Adam  de  Gourdon,  and  generous  treat- 
ment of  him,  217.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  king  of  France  to  engage  in  a 
crufadeto  the  Holy  Land,  219.  Takes  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  with  him, 
ib.  Arrives  at  Tunis,  and  finds  Lewis  dead,  220.  Efcapes  affaflination, 
ib.     Is  recalled  by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  after,  ib. 

Edward  I.  proclaimed,  ii.  232.  Guardians  of  the  realm  appointed,  until 
his  return  to  England,  233.  Influence  of  his  known  character,  in  keep- 
ing the  kingdom  quiet,  ib.  His  different  emotions  at  hearing  of  the 
deaths  of  his  father  and  of  his  infant  fon,  how  explained  by  him,  ib. 
Spends  a  year  in  France  before  his  return  to  England,  ib.  lncenfes  the 
French  knights  by  his  fuccefles  in  a  tournament  at  Chalons,  234.  Does 
homage  to  Philip  at  Pan?,  for  his  French  dominions,  ib.  Is  crowned  at 
Weftmintler,  ib.  Applies  himfelf  to  rectifying  the  diforders  of  govern- 
ment, ib.  Calls  a  parliament,  with  this  intention,  235.  Appoints  itine- 
rant com  miflioners  for  the  punifhment  of  criminal?, /£.  Annuls  the  com- 
roiftion,  236,  His  cruelty  towards  the  Jews  accufed  of  adulterating  the 
coin,  ib.  Banifhes  them,  237.  His  frugal  management  of  his  revenue, 
238.  Supplies  granted  to  him,  ib.  Summons  Lewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales,  to  renew  his  homage,  240.  Reduces  him  on  his  non-compliance, 
241.  Takes  his  brother  and  fucceflbr,  David,  p'ifoner,  tries  and  exe- 
cutes him  as  a  traitor,  242.  Puts  all  the  Welih  bards  to  death,  243. 
Traditional  account  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  o{  Wales  to  the 
crown,  and  its  giving  tide  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  ib.  Goes  abroad  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Alphonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Philip  of 
France,  ib.  Negotiates  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and 
Margaret  of  Norway,  queen  of  Scotland,  246.  This  marriage  fr;f- 
trated  by  her  death,  247.  The  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  referred  to  his  decifion,  250.     His  r*  and  fchemes  on 

this  appeal  to  him,  ib.     Searches  monaftic  records  to  ellabli.h  a  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,   25  1 .     Goes  with  an  army  to  Norham  on  the 

fouth 
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fouth  of  the  Tweed,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  Scottifti  crown,  253. 
Declares  to  them  his  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crown,  as  liege  lord  of  Scot-  ' 
land,  ib.  Requires  of  the  competitors  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
fuperiority,  2^5.  Obtains  this  conceffion  from  them,  256.  Claims  and 
obtains  poffeffion  of  the  Scots  fortreffes,  ib.  The  Scots  barons  and  pre- 
lates fwear  fealty  to  him,  257.  Decides  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  258. 
Ealiol  fwears  feaity  to  him,  and  is  put  in  pofTeffion  of  the  crown,  ib. 
Provokes  the  Scots  and  their  new  king  by  his  acts  of  ufurpation  over 
them,  259.  Mutual  depredations  committed  by  the  mips  of  France  and 
England,  occafioned  by  a  private  quarrel,  260.  His  offers  to  accommo- 
date the  difference  rejected,  ib.  Lofes  the  province  of  Guienne  by  the 
artifice  of  Philip  of  France,  263.  His  attempts  to  recover  it  defeated  by 
Philip,  264.  The  occafion  of  changing  the  feudal  military  fervice  into 
pecuniary  fupplies,  265.  The  confequences  of  this  alteration,  270. 
The  firft  beginnings  of  popular  government  to  be  dated  from  his  reign, 
272.  Summons  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  to  obtain 
their  confent  to  fupplies  for  government,  274.  Summons  deputies  of 
the  inferior  clergy  to  parliament,  278.  They  fcruple  to  affemble  on  his 
writ,  279.  This  objection  accommodated,  and  the  two  houfes  of  con- 
vocation formed,  ib.  Summons  John  Baliol  to  affift  him  againft,  France, 
and  makes  other  demands,  which  he  refufes,  280.  Affembles  an  army 
to  chaftile  him,  ib.  Takes  Berwic  by  a/fault,  and  puts  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword,  281.  The  Scots  beat  earl  Warrenne,  and  the  caftle  of  Dunbar 
furrendered,  ib.  Takes  Edinburgh,  and  fubdues  all  Scotland,  ib. 
Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  282.  Carries  him  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  283.  Carries  away  the  famous  (tone,  deftroys  the  Scots  records, 
breaks  their  great  leal,  and  leaves  earl  Warrenne  governor  of  Scotland, 
282,  283.  Makes  another  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  Guienne,  283, 
Marries  his  daughter  to  John  earl  of  Holland,  and  forms  alliances  againft 
France,  284.  Obtains  grants  from  parliament,  ib.  h  oppofed  in  his 
demands  by  the  clergy,  ib.  The  occafjon  of  this  oppofition,  ib.  Prohi- 
bits all  rent  to  the  clergy,  285.  Excludes  them  from  all  protection  of 
the  laws,  286.  Reduces  them  to  compliance,  287.  His  oppreffive  ex- 
tortions on  trade,  288.  Norfolk,  Hereford,  and  other  barons,  refufe  to 
ferve  in  the  expedition  to  Gafcony,  289.  The  two  former  refufe  to 
attend  him  to  Flanders,  ib.  Appoints  a  new  conitable  and  marefchal  to 
act  in  their  places  for  the  prefent  fervice,  290.  Reconciles  himfelf  with 
the  clergy,  and  appoints  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  Reginald  de 
Grey,  tutors  to  prince  Edward,  ib.  Apologizes  to  his  nobility  for  the 
irregularity  of  his  former  conduct,  ib.  Promises  a  reformation  cf  go- 
vernment at  his  return,  ib.  A  remonftrance  prefented  to  him  at  his  de- 
parture, by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  :£.  Seals  the  two  char- 
ters in  Flanders,  which  are  previoufly  confirmed  by  parliament,  at  home, 
292.  Js  obliged  to  confirm  them  again,  on  his  return,  in  the  fulleft 
manner,  ib.  His  reluctance  to  limiting  the  boundaries  of  forefh,  293. 
Obtains  from  the  pope  an  abfolution  from  his  engagements  to  obferve 
the  charters,  294.  Confirms  them  again,  with  an  exception  to  the  late 
perambulation  of  the  forefts,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Philip  of 
France,  and  fubmits  the  differences  between  them  to  pops  Boniface,  296. 

The 
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The  pope's  award  between  them,  297.  Marries  Margaret,  the  fifter  cf 
Philip,  ib.  The  Scots  rife  againit  Lira  under  William  Wallace,  299. 
His  army  under  earl  Warrenne  defeated  by  Wallace,  301.  Advances 
with  a  great  army  to  Scotland,  302.  Overthrows  the  Scots  at  Falkirk, 
304.  Is  applied  to  by  pope  Boniface  in  behalf  of  Scotland,  307.  His 
aniwer  to  the  pope,  ib.  Appoints  John  de  Segrave  guardian  of  Scot- 
land, 309.  Returns  to  Scotland,  fcours  the  whole  country,  and  receives 
the  fubmiflion  of  the  Scots,  310.  Endeavours  to  fix  his  government 
over  Scotland,  31 1.  Wallace  betrayed  into  his  hands,  ib.  Executes 
Wallace  as  a  traitor,  ib.  His  army  under  Aymer  de  Valence,  defeats 
Robert  Eruce,  317.  Dies,  318.  His  character,  ib.  His  legiflative 
ads,  319.  Allowed  his  barons  to  entail  their  eflates,  321.  Was  the 
firft  who  palled  a  flatute  of  mortmain,  322.  His  probable  motives  in 
this  law,  ib.  His  children,  325.  A  fummary  view  of  the  fupplies 
granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy,  32;. 

Edward,  prince,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  I.  the  traditional  account  of  his  be- 
ing made  prince  of  Wales,  ii.  243.  A  treaty  of  marriage  negociated 
between  him  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  queen  of  Scotland,  246.  This 
marriage  frufbated  by  her  death,  24.7.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Reginald  de  Grey,  appointed  tutors  to  him,  29c.  Is  made  guar- 
dian of  the  iealm  during  his  father's  expedition  10  Flanders,  ib.  Is 
obliged  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  to  confirm  the  charters  of 
liberties,  during  his  father's  abfence,  292,  Is  contracted  to  Ilabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  297.     Succeeds  to  the  crown,  327. 

Edward  1 1 .  his  acceflion,  ii.  327.  Indications  of  hi-  weaknefs  of  mind, 
ib.  Kis  feeble  attempt  againll  Scotland,  328.  His  attachment  to  Piers 
Gavallon,  ib.  Appoints  him  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  his  journey  to 
France,  330.  Marries  Ifabella  of  France,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  banifh 
Gavafton,  331.  Sends  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.  Obtains  of 
the  pope  a  difpenfation  for  Gavallon's  oath  never  to  return,  332.  The 
authority  of  government  veiled  in  a  council  of  twelve,  333.  Makes  a 
focret  proteflation  againfl  their  ordinances,  334.  Invites  Gavaflon  back 
from  his  fecond  banifhment  by  the  ordainers,  ib.  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
cailer  raifes  an  army  againll  him,  335.  His  narrow  efcape  from  Lan- 
cailer,  ib.  His  rage  at  Gavafton's  murder,  336.  Is  reconciled  to  his 
barons,  337.  Makes  a  fruitlefs  expedition  to  Scotland,  338.  AfTembles 
a  great  army  againll  the  Scots,  339.  Is  defeated  by  Robert  Kruce  at 
Bannockburn,  340.  The  dependency  of  Scotland  loP:  by  this  defeat, 
■341.  The  barons  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  from  him,  342. 
Reflections  on  his  incapacity  for  government,  343.  Character  of  Hugh 
le  Defpenfer,  and  his  father,  hi;  favourites,  -44..  Enrages  the  barons, 
who  combin  againll  the  Defpenfers,  ib.  Sei/ts  the  barony  of  Gower 
from  John  de  Mowbray,  ai.e'  gives  it  to  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  345.  The 
barons  peremptorily  infill  on  his  dilmifling  Defpenfer,  ib.  His  queen 
infulted  by  lord  BadSefmcie,  347.  Punithes  this  lord,  ib.  Recall*  the 
Defpenfers,  banifhed  by  parliament,  ib.  Overpowers  his  barons,  ib, 
Lancafter  declares  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  raifes  an  army  aga  nil 
him,  -48.  Lancaller  defeated  and  executed,  ib.  349.  Makes  an  th  r 
fruitlch  RtteiB]  t  againll  Scotland,  350.     Concludes  a  truce  with  R. 

Bruce 
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Bruce  for  thirteen  years,  ib.  His  difputes  with  France,  ib.  His  queca 
Ilabella  goes  to  Paris  to  mediate  between  her  hufoand  and  brother,  3  q'l - 
Rengns  Guienne  to  his  ion  prince  Edward,  ib.  intimacy  between  his 
queen  rind  Roger  Martimrr,  352.  H^r  reply  when  he  Tent  for  her  back 
again,  5;^.  liabella  forms  a  confpiracy  againft.  him,  ib.  Ifabell?  in- 
vades Suffolk,  and  is  joiaed  by  the  barons,  354.  He  leaves  London, 
and  retires  to  the  weft,  3^.  Retreats  to  Wales,  ib.  Is  feized  by  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  and  confined  in  Kcnilworch-calUe,  z:6.  Is  depofed 
by  pailiament,  ib.  A  refignation  extorted  from  him,  357.  Is  pitied  by 
the  people,  ib.  Is  taken  from  the  ciiftody  of  Leiceller,  and  delivered  to 
lord  Berkeley,  3-8.  His  cruel  ufage,  ib.  Is  murdered  by  Mautravers 
and  Gournay,  3^9.  His  charafler,  560.  Comparifon  between  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  father,  361.  Prices  of  commodities  in  his  reign, 
365.     His  children,  370. 

Edivard,  prince,  fon  to  Edward  II.  is  inveited  by  his  father  with  the  dutchy 
of  Guienne,  ii.  351.  Goes  to  Paris  to  do  homage  for  it,  352.  Is  afH- 
anced  by  h:s  mother  Ifabella,  to  Phiiippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hol- 
land and  Hainault,  3^4. 

III.  his  acceffion,  ii.  3~i.  The  ear]  ofLancafler  appointed  guar- 
dian to  him,  372.  Marches  with  an  army  to  oppcfe  the  Scots,  ib.  His 
difficulty  in  coming  up  with  them,  374.  His  defiance  to  the  Scots  ge- 
nerals, how  anfwered,  ib.  His  narrow  efcnpe  from  the  bold  attempt  of 
earl  Douglas,  37^.  Enters  into  a  fcheme  to  fbize  Mortimer,  379. 
AfTumes  the  cxercife  of  government,  380.  His  Uriel  regard  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  robbery,  ib.  Encourages  fecretly  the  pretenfions  of  Edward 
Baliol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  383.  Undertakes  to  reftore  Edward 
Baliol,  when  driven  out  of  Scotland,  386.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Hali- 
down-hill,  587.  The  foundation  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
389.  Theweaknefs  of  his  pretenfions  fnewn,  351.  h  fummoned  to  do 
homage  for  Guienne,  392.  Is  obliged  to  perforin  it,  ib.  Prepares  for 
a  war  with  France,  ^94.  Engages  the  Flemings  to  affile  him,  through 
the  means  of  James  D'Arteville,  396.  Raifes  a  fo'ce,  and  pafTes  over 
to  Flanders,  ib.  is  created  vicar  of  the  German  empire,  39-%  AfTumes 
the  ticie  of  king  of  France,  ib.  Con'rafts  his  Ion  Edward  to  the 
daughter  of  the  cuke  of  Brabant,  399.  Invades  France,  but  retires  into 
Flanders,  and  difbands  his  army,  ib.  4c?.  Is  greatly  impoverished  by 
Iiis  fruitlefs  expedition,  400.  Remarks  on  his  prefent  iituation  with  his 
parliament,  ib.  Obtains  conditional  grants  from  them,  401.  Therefc- 
lutions  of  parliament  on  his  aflumed  title  as  kino  cf  France,  402.  Ob- 
tains a  great  victory  over  the  Fiench  fleet,  403.  Befieges  Tournay,  40;. 
Philip's  reply  to  his  defiance,  ib.  Concludes  a  t'uee  with  Philip,  by  the 
mediation  of  Jane  countefs  of  Hiinsult,  407.  Is  deferred  by  his  a'iie-, 
408.  His  ill  humour  toward  his  minillers  on  his  return,  ib.  Arch- 
bifhop  Stratford  enters  into  a  combination  again!)  him,  410.  Stratford's 
letter  to  him,  411.  Is  reconciled  to  him.ib.  Preview  of  his  prefert 
fituation,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  pafs  an  a&  for  tedrefs  of  grievances  be- 
fore he  obtains  any  grants,  412.  Makes  a  fectet  prorcft  againft  it,  414. 
IiTues  an  edict  againft  the  validity  of  this  acl,  ib.  Patronizes  the  pretcn- 
fion«  of  the  count  de  Mour.tfcn  to  the  duchv  of  Britann.-,  4.16.  Relieves 
Vol,  VIII.  D  d  the 
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t^e  ecTjnrefl  bcfieged  at  Hennebonne,  42c  Sends  another  fleet  to" her 
aflijUnce  under  Robeit  D'Anois,  ib.  does  over  to  Britanny  in  perfon,- 
421.  His  treaty  with  the  French,  ib.  How  induced  to  break  this 
mice,  423.  Sends  the  earl  of  Derby  to  defend  Guienne,  ib.  Invades 
Normandy,  426.  His  fuccefi'es  there,  ib.  Seizes  arrd  plunders  Caen, 
4.28.  Penetrates  as  far  as  Pari?,  ib.  Difpofition  of  his  army  at  Crecy, 
450.  His  audrefs  to  his  army,  431.  Defeats  the  French  at  Crecy, 
435.  His  moderate  expectations  from  thi-s  victory,,  437.  Befieges 
C'aldis,  ib.  ,  His  terms  to-  the  beiieged,  441.  Queen  Philippa  intercedes 
for  the  deputies  ordered  by  him  to  execution,  443.  Turns  out  the 
inhabitants,  and  peoples  it  with  Engiifhmen,-  ib.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  France,  ib.  Difcovers  the  treachery  of  his  governor  of  Calais,  and 
engages  him  to  deceive  the  French,  444.  Engages  the  French  army 
ivrwch  wa«.  to  have  feized  Calais,  and  routs  it,  ib.  His  a-fFability  to  his 
piifonets,  445.  Inilitutes  the  order  of  the  garter,  447.  Traditional! 
accounts  of  tne  occafion  of  thr-  iuflitution,  448.     Conceits  two  invafions 

.  of  France,  4^2.  Invades  France  from  Calais,  while  his  fon  invades  it 
from  Guienne,  ib.  Battle  of  Poicuer^,  454.  John  king  of  France, 
brought  prrfbner  to  London,,  46c.  Reftores  king  Davia  Bruce  on  a 
ranfom,  461.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  John,  which  is  rejected  by  the 
dauphn.  and  Hates  of  France,  465.  Invades  France  with  a  vaft  force, 
46b.  Progrefs  of  his  arms,  ib.  is  induced  to  conclude  a  more  mode- 
rate treaty,  by  the  duke  of  Lancaffer,  437.  Treaty  of  Bretigni,  469. 
His  fuccours  to  prince  Edward,  under  the  e3il  of  Pembroke,  feized  at  lea 
by  He^ry  king  of  Calf  ile,  482.  Lofes  moft  of  his  territories  in  France, 
483.  Attaches-  himfelf  to  Alice  Pierce,  but  is  forced  to  remove  her  from 
court,  ib.  Die?,  48.;.  Plis  character,  ib.  Retrofpecl  of  his  reign, 
485.  His  children,  486.  His  regard  to  parliaments,  487.  Cafes  of 
high  treafon  limited  in  his  reign,  488.  His  frequent  confirmations  of 
the  great  charter,  ib.  Wir.dfor-caille  built  by  him,  and  by  what 
means,  470.  His  great  exertion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  ib-. 
His  frequent  leues  of  taxes  without  authority  of  parliament,  491.  His 
open  avowal  of  this  power,  ib.  Paftes  the  ilatute  of  provilors,  49;. 
State  of  the  internal  police  in  this  leign,  494.  State  of  commerce  and 
induitrv,  4^5.     His  reign,  an  intercllmg  period  of  our  hiftory,  500. 

Eaauard  prince  of  Wale?,  ion  to  Edward  111.  is  contracted  to  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  ii.  399.  Is  appointed  guardian  of  the  realm 
during  his  father's  at. fence  in  Flanders,  4:0.  Calls  a  parliament,  but  is 
unable  to  procure  his  father  anv  fupplie.*-,  i'>.  Attends  his  father  in  an 
expedition  to  France,  42$.  His  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  434.  His  father's  behaviour  to  bin*  that  day,  43;.  Invades  and 
ravage  >  Languedbc  and  other  parts  of  France,  452.  Endeavours  to  join 
hi;  f.uhf,  454*     Defeats  king  John  a!  '  him  prifoncr. 

4^;:.  llio  noble  behaviour  to  his  prifbner,  459.  Concludes  a  truce, 
4  v.  Js  invefted  with  tire  principality  of  Aquitaine,  4~*>.  Recalls  his 
Joldien  from  tlve  /ervjae  of  Henry,  count  of  Tranltaniare,  and  proreds 
|  •      .       ■  477,     Deleats  Tranftamare,  and   refiotes  Peter, 

ii,  Petei  6  ingratitude  10  him,  4  i.  1  luvolved  by  this  expedition, 
aud  j  _  .ii:s  to  re:  .     iiti  re;- 

Fjcncb, 
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French  king's  fuaimons,  480.  Goes  to  France  to  oppofe  the  French 
hoililities,  where  his  health  decline?,  481.  Lofes  moil  or"  his  French 
pofleffions,  and  concludes  a  peace,  482.  His  death  and  character,  484. 
How  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Blade  Prince,  486. 

Edward,  prince,  fon  to  Henry  VI.  bom,  iii.  198.  Extraordinary  ad- 
venture of,  with  his  mother  Margaret,  in  a  forell,  224.  Married  to 
lady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Waivvic,  238.     Killed,  250. 

•* IV.   proclaimed,  iii.   212.     Reflections   on   this  event,   ib.     His 

character,  216.  In  fiance  of  his  cruelty,  217.  The  parties  of  York  and 
Lancafler,  how  dillinguifhed,  ib.  Routs  the  Lancaltrians  at  Touton, 
2; 8.  His  title  recognized  by  parliament,  221.  Executes  divers  by 
martial  law,  223.  Gets  pofieflion  of  Henry  VJ.  and  imprifons  him  in 
the  Tower,  225.  His  behaviour,  during  this  interval  of  peace,  226. 
Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  227.  Marries  her, 
ib.  Difgufls  the  earl  of  Warwic,  228;  who  makes  a  party  againfl  him, 
229.  Makes  an  alliance  with  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  231.  Bellows 
his  filler  on  him,  232.  Leagues  alio  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  ib. 
Infurreclion  in  Yorkfhire,  ib.  Confufion  in  this  period  of  the  Engliih 
hiflory,  234.  Quells  an  infurre&ion  in  Lincolnfhire,  235.  Secretly 
gains  over  Clarence  from  Warwic's  intcrefl,  238.  Marches  againit 
Warwic's  army,  241  ■.  Chafed  from  his  own  camp  by  the  treachery  of 
the  marquis  of  Montacute,  ib*  Flies  to  Holland,  242.  .A  {filled  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  he  lands  in  Yorkfhire,  and  pufhes  for  London,  246. 
Enters  London*  and  gets  pofTeflion  of  Henry  VI.  247.  Defeats  Warwic 
at  Barnet,  249.  Defeats  queen  Margaret's  army  at  Teukfbury,  250. 
Refigns  himfelf  to  gaiety  on  the  return  of  peace,  252.  Projects  an 
fnvafion  of  France,  ib.  Invades  France,  253.  Lewis  agrees  to  buy 
peace  by  a  tribute,  255.  Interview  with  Lewi  ,  ib.  Obfltucls  the 
tiuke  of  Clarence's  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy,  260.  Pro- 
cures his  trial  and  execution,  262.  Contracts  marriage  for  all  his  chil- 
dren, without  effecl,  264.  His  death,  charafler,  and  family,  265. 
Reflections  on  the  flate  of  the  court  at  this  period,  266.  Leaves  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  ioa, 
267.  His  legitimacy  denied  by  the  duke  of  Glouceiler,  277. 
»>■  ■-  V.  State  of  parties  at  his  acccfiion,  iii.  266.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter left  regent  during  his  minority,  267.  Mis  perfon  intrulled  to  the 
earl  of  Rivers,  268.  His  guardian  a r relied  by  the  duke  of  Glouceiler, 
270.  Is  murdered  in  the  Tower  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  by 
order  of  Richard  III.  280.  Their  bodies  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
N.  281. 

■,  prince,  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  born,  iv.    176.     His  mother,  queen 


Jane  Seymour,  dies,  ib.  h  contracted  to  Mary,  the  infant-queen  of 
Scotland.  233.     His  lather  Henry  VII! .  dies,  265. 

VI.   lib  accefiion,    iv.  28;.     Names  of  the  regency   during  his 

minority,  ib.  The  carl  of  Hertford  chofen  protector,  and  made  duke  of 
Somerfet,  283.  Somerfet  obtains  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  by 
patent,  2S6.  Difcovers  a  propeiiuty  to  literature,  288.  His  reluclance 
at  fignihg  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  324.  Is 
lemoved  to  Windfor-caiUe  by  the  proieclor,  337,     Is  addrefled  by  the 

D  <*  2  couucil 
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council  to  cTifmifs  Somerfet,  which  he  complies  \vithv33S.  A  flew 
council  of  regency  formed,  339,  His  grief  at  his  fitter  the  lady  Mary's 
obninacy  in  the  catholic  faith,  347.  Is  induced  by  Northumberland,  to 
wr  te  circular  letters  to  the  fhenffs  for  chuiing  a  new  parliament,  35S, 
Subsidies  granted  him  by  parliament,  359.  Amount  of* the  crown  cebts 
at  this  time,  ib.  His  health  deciinec,  360.  362,  Orders  the  judges  to 
prepare  a  deed  cf  iettlement  for  the  fuccei&on  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  ib,. 
Signs  the  patent  fo>  hei  fucceffien',  364.  Hi?  phyfiuans  ciinvfied,  and 
his  cure  intrullcd  to  an  old  woman,  ib.  Dies,  %l  e.  His  character, 
ib. 

Edvjlit,  fucceffor  to  Adelfiid,  king  of  Northumberland,  his  wife  govern- 
ment, i.  42.  His  lingular  elcape  from  affaffination,  ib.  Converted  u> 
chrillianiiy,  43.  Slain  in  battle  by  Penda  kinp  oi  Mercia,  44.  Bis 
kingdom  divided,  and  his  family  extinguished,  ib, 

•  and  Mortar,     See  Mortar* 

Ednvy,  fucccftt-r  10  l:.dred,  king  oi  EnglandJ  his  perfonal  character,  i.  114. 
His  (ubjecls  revolt  at  the  indication  of  the  clergy,    1  j-6. 

Effingham,  lord,  is  lint  with  a  fquadrcn  to  Spain,  to  convoy  Ihilip  to 
England,  but  is  afraid  of  his  feamen,  iv.  j.97,  [a  one  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's ambaffadors  at  the  treaty  of  Cateau  CamhreGs,  v.   17. 

loid  Howard  of,  commands  the  Erglilh  navy  dtlbned  to  oppofe 

the  Spanifh  invincible  armada',  v.  335.  Is  attacked  by  the  armada, 
under  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidcnia,  342.  Attacks  and  difconceits  tic 
armada  at  Calais,  343.  Takes  command  of  the  fleet  lent  againil  Cadi/, 
379.  Cadiz  taken  and  plundered;  3SC  Is  created  earl  or  Nottingham „ 
j8 1*     See  Nc!ti>:gkam. 

Egbert,  fon  of  E>combert,  king  of  Kent,  his  cjuel  fcheme  to  fecure  the 
fucceflion  to  h  s  fon,  i.  3.3. 

-  .  king   of  VVefiex,  his    defcent,    i.  56,  58.      Takes  refuge,   and 

improves  himlelf  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  c6.  Recalled  to  enjoy 
the  fucceflion,  57.  State  of  Weffex  at  hs  acceffion,  58.  Defeats  the, 
Mercian.*,  ib.  Conquers  Kent,  and  Effix,  59.  The  Eall  Angles  put 
themfelves  under  his  protect  on,  ib.  C  nquers  Mercia,  ib.  Northum- 
berland, ifr.     Unites  the  heptarchy  under  his  government,  ib.  66. 

Eg7nont,  count,  the   Spanifh   general,  defeats    De    1  henries,   the   French 
govtr;:or  ct  Calais,  in  Flanders,  by  the  accidental  afiiitance  of  a;;  Ertj 
i'quadron    then   on   the  coaft,.  iv.  445.     Is   put   to  deatn   by  the  c. 
d'Alva,  v    194 

Elard,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Nott'n  Wiam-caltle,  betrays  Roger  Morti- 
mer into  the  har.ds  ofEdwafd  111.   ii. 

Elbeuf,  marquis  of,  accompanies  queen  Mary  in  her  return  to  Scotland,  v. 
45.     Is  concerned  in  a  riot  at  the  houfe  of  Allien  Craig,  v 
church  takes  cognizance  o',   5?. 

Eleanor,  1  aughter  of  V\  iiliam  dm-.e  of  Guicnnc,  why  divorced  from  Lewis 
Vii.  ot   Franc,  i.   :6-.     Married  to   prince  Henry,  fen  or  Stephen, 
king  of  Engl-tnd,   }<  8.     Inftigates  her  font  to  revolt  again  ft  their  fi 
436.      .  itcmpts  to  efcape  to  France,  and  is  coi-iined  by  her  hull    1  1 
Outains  her  hereditary  dominions  from   her  hufband,        ;.     I     1  k 
and  made  regent  by  her  fon  Richard  I,  until  his  arrival  in  J  •  •  .  r 
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Carries  Berengaria,  her  fon's  intended  bride,  to  Mm  at  Meflina,  and 
returns,  iz.  Writes  to  the  pope  on  Richard's  being  imprifoned  in 
Germany,  23.  Arrives  in  Germany  with  the  ftipulated  ranfom,  and 
jckalcs  him,  23.  Ker  averfion  to  Conftantia,  mother  or"  Aithur  duke 
of  Bri'annv,   40. 

Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  married  to  ITenrv  III.  of 
England,  ii.  163.  The  bounties  bellowed  on  her  relations,  ib.  The 
populace  of  London  infuk  her,  199.  Prepares  a  force  abroad,  to  reflore 
her  huibmd  from  the  tyranny  01  Leiceif'r,  which  is  difperfed  by  bid 
winds,   209.     Dies,   £57. 

■  0  pariicment,  review  of  the  laws  relating  to,  during  the  reign  of 
tjlenry  \  1.  iii.  213.  How  regulated  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver 
I    0  owe!,  vii.  238. 

■varting-rnaid,  how  {he  became  miflrefs  to  king  Edgar,  i.  rz2. 

Elfncia,  rhe  daughter  c-fOIgar  earl  of  Devonfhire,  treacheioufl.  obtained 
in  marriage*by.  Athelwold,  favoun-te  to  king  Edj.ar,  i.  124,  Elpoufed 
by  '''dear,  12^,  Caufes  her  lon-inlaw  king  Edward  the  martyr  to  be 
k:lrc',    120. 

E'gi-va,  wf;  to  Edwy,  king  of  England,  ffoockingfy  murdered  by  the 
cierjv,  i.  116.     Other  representations  of  thi»  ftory,  473. 

EiiOchhitk,  daughter  of  Henry  YTU.  and  Anne  Bo'syn,  born,  iv.  113  Is 
created  princefs  of  Wales,  ib.  Treaty  entered  into  bv  her  fitner  for 
marrying  her  to 'he  duke  or  Angouleme,  141.  Her  mother  beheaded, 
»6?..  ia  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Is  rejjored  to  her  right  of 
fucceii':on  by  parliament,  242.  Is  addrelfed  by  the  lord  Sevrnour,  515. 
Raifes  a  b^dy  of  horfe  to  fupport  her  filler  IVIarv,  again  ft  the  lady  Jane 
Gray,  372.  Cauie  of  her  filter's  firtt  declared  animofity  to  her,  3^0. 
Is  confined  by  her  filter  under  colour  of  Wiat's  infutrection,  390.  Is 
releafed  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  4c 2.  Owes  this  protection  to  his 
policy,  ib.  Retires  into  the  country,  and  devotes  herfelf  to  itudy,  443. 
Her  prudence  on  the  propofal  of  marriage  made  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
ib.  Her  caution  with  regard  to  religion,  444.  Her  fifter  Mary  die's, 
446.  Great  joy  manifested  both  by  parliament  and  people  at  her  accd- 
Jion,  v.  2.  Her  behaviour  on  arriving  at  the  Tower,  ib.  Receives  all 
fhe  biihops  kindly,  excepting  Bonner,  3.  Notiiies  her  election  to 
foreign  courts,  ib.  Her  motives  for  declining  Philip's  offers  of  mar- 
riage,  4.  Notiiies  her  acceflion  to  the  pope,  and  his  expreliions  on  the 
occ.ifion,  ib.  Recalls  her  ambafTador  from  Rome,  5.  Forms  her 
Council,  ib.  Makes  Cecil  fecrecary  of  ftate,  ib.  h  advifed  by  Cecil  to 
rtlto'e  the  proteftant  religion,  ib.  Her  camion  in  this  matter,  7. 
Prohibits  oil  preaching  without  licence,  to  fupprefs  the  vi-  lei. t  attacks  of 
catholics  and  reformers  on  each  other,  ib  Prohibits  the  elevation  of  the 
hofte,  7.  The  bifhops  difgufted,  S.  Is  crowned,  ib.  Her  popul.  r 
behaviour,  ib  Her  title  recognized  by  the  new  parliament,  9,  Is 
declared  govcrnef  of  the  church  by  parliament,  10.  The  powers  con- 
ferred under  this  title,  ib.  All  Edward's  ftatutes  concerning  religion 
confirmed,  ib.  The  ma  is  aboliihcd,  2nd  liturgy  reftored,  \z.  GiaiKS 
voted  to  her  by  the  commons,  13.  Her  aenfwer  to  the  addiefs  of  the 
commons  to  fix  on  the  choice  oi  a   hufoand,  ib.     Her  addrefs   in  con- 
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ciliating  the  catholics  to  the  reformed  religion,  15.  Rejects  the  propofal 
of  Philip,  for  her  adhering  to  the  Spaniih  alliance  againlt  France,  i6<, 
Her  treaty  with  Henry,  refpecling  the  rellitution  of  Calais,  17.  Henry 
foiicits  her  excommunication  at  the  court  of  Rome,  19,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotland,  and  herhufband,  the  Dauphin,  afTurr.e  the  arms  and  title  of 
England,  ib.  The  tile  of  her  violent  jealoufy  againft  Mary,  20, 
Receives  a  deputation  from  the  protectant  malcontents  in  Scotland  for 
iiffiftance,  and  is  perfuaded  by  Cecil  to  grant  it,  33,  Sends  a  fleet  and 
army  to  Scotland,  35.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  aflbciation  called 
the  Congregation  of  the  Lord.,  ib.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Review 
of  her  conduct  in  this  affair,  37.  Receives  a  fecond  deputation 
from  the  Scots  reformers,  with  thanks,  and  defire  of  farther  aid, 
39.  Applies  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  for  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty  cf  Edinburgh,  and  a  renunciation  of  her  pretenfions  to  the 
Englifh  crown,  which  (he  refutes,  42.  Denies  Mary  a  paflage  through 
England,  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  ib.  Mary's  fpirited  reply  on  the 
occailon,  ib-  Equips  a  fleet,  with  a  fuppofcd  defign  of  intercepting 
Mary,  who  efcapes  it,  45.  Her  reply  to  Mary's  requefl  of  being 
declared  fucceflbr  to  the  Englifh  crown,  56.  Is  apparently  reconciled  to 
her,  59.  Her  piudent  administration,  ib.  Divers  propofals  of  mar- 
riage made  to  her,  60.  Gives  a  gentle  refufal  to  them  all,  61.  Her 
averfion  to  the  idea  of  a  fucceflbr,  ib.  Cruelly  perfecutes  the  earl  of 
Hertford  and  his  lady  from  this  motive,  6?.  Pardons  Arthur  Pole  and 
others,  convicted  of  a  confpiiacy,  ib.  Philip  of  Spain  begins  to  mani- 
feit  his  enmity  to  her,  68.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  has  Havre  de  Grace  put  into  her  hands,  71.  Alibis  the 
French  proteltants,  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  73.  Falls  dangerouflv  ill 
of  the  fmail-pox,  ib.  Is  addreffed  by  the  commons  to  marry,  ib.  FIcr 
reflections  on  this  fubjec"t,  74.  Her  replies,  75.  Supplies  granted  her 
by  parliament  and  convocation,  77.  Her  manifeffo  on  taking  pofTeflion 
of  Havre  de  C-face,  ib.  Is  neglected  in  the  treaty  between  Conde  and 
the  French  court,  and  refolves  to  retain  Havre,  79,  Havre  taken,  and 
the  plague  brought  into  England  by  the  garrifon,  So.  Makes  a  refig- 
riation  ot  her  claim  to  Calais,  ib.  Maintains  nn  amicable  correfpondence 
with  Mary,  but  declines  an  interview,  81.  Her  addrefs  in  preventing 
M  ry  from  contracting  a  foreign  alliance  bv  marriage,  82.  Propcfe<  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  to  her,  7^.  Wer  duplicity  in  this  propoia),  83,  Expofcs 
her  weakr.efs  and  rivalifaip  in  her  convcrfation  with  Melvil  the  Scot:, 
anibailador,  84.  Favours  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  lord  Darnley,  86. 
Her  duplicity  again  manifested  in  this  inltar.ee,  87.  Encourages  the 
Scots  malcontents  to  rite  againft  Mary,  c,o.  Difavows  any  connection 
with  them  on  the  fa  lute  of  the  enterprizc,  9c.  Her  behaviour  on 
leceiving  news  of  the  birth  of  prince  James  of  Scotland,  lco.  Promifts 
the  corr,n,ons  to  marry,  and  gives  her  rta'ons  againll  naming  a  fucceflbr, 
102.  Prohibits  their  debates  on  this  fubjtel,  ib.  Revokes  her  pro- 
hibition, 103.  Her  fpecch  at  difiblving  the  parliament,  ib.  Remon- 
strates with  Mary  againll  hir  marriage  With  Bothwet,  iiq.  Sends 
Throgmorton  ambaflador  to  v  ,  .-tivitv  of  Mary,   121. 

The  tenor,  of  h:s  commiiiion,  ib.     Sends  Mary  offers  of  afiiltance  on  her 
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«efcape    from   Lochkven-cattle,   127.      Mary,  after  being   defeated  by 
Murray,   takes    refuge   in    England,    and    deiires  her    protection,    12S. 
Cecil's  advice  to  her  on  this    cccafion,  129.     Requires  Maty  to  clcr 
herfelf  from  the  murder  of  her   hufband,   132.     Requires    Murray    to 
jufiiry  his  conduct  toward  Mary,  .ib,     Appoints  commiiiioners  for  hear- 
ing the  caufe  at  York,    154.     Quenes  propoied  to  her  by  Murray,    J  5?. 
Transfers   the  conferences   to  Hampton  court,  and  appoints  aoditional 
commifhoners,    159.     Ker   ar.f^er   to  Murray's  queries,  ib.     Lays  the 
refult  of  the  conference  before  ^er  privy  ccunci!,    143.     Ker  reply  to  the 
■Scots  commiffioners,   144.,      DifmifTes    Murray    with  a    prefsnt  for  his 
expences,  J45.     Detains  the  duke  of  Chatelraut  till  Murray's  departure, 
L'-.     Still  refufes  to  acknowledge  the  young  king,    14.6.      Mary   icfufes 
ail  concefuons,  ib.     Renews  her  demand  for   the  reftitution  of  Calais, 
1 4-.       The   chanceii.r    L'Hcfpital    pleas    to   elude    the    demand,    ib. 
Enters   into   a   fruitlefs    negeciation    for   marriage    with   the    archduke 
-Charle?,    148.     Jnifances    cf  her   reluctance    in   the    work  of  church- 
reformation,   152.     is  attached   to   the   doctrine  of  the   real   prefence, 
j  53,  r.ote.     Endeavours  to  deprefs  the  puritans,   13.-,     H^r  great  regard 
and  attachment  to  Cecil,    158.     G\\a  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hints  of  her 
knovviege  of  his  negociations  in  order  to   a  marriage  with  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,    16?.     Norfolk    committed    to  the  Tower,     162.     Mary  re- 
moved   to    Coventry,    and    more   ltrictly    guarded,    ib.     The   earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Weilmorland  raile  an   infurrection   in  the  north, 
rf  5.     Releafes  Norfolk  on  prcmife  of  relinquishing  thoughts  of  Mary, 
it :■.-.     Amufes  Mary  with  negociations,  ib.     Her  propofals  to  Murray  in 
her  behalf,  166.     bends  Suffex  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  Mary'-  party,   168.     Defires  the  Scots,  on  Murray's  death, 
not  to  elect  another  regent,  ib.     Her  ambiguous  conduct  to  balance  the 
factions  in  Scotland,    169.     Sends  terms  cf  a  treaty  to  Mary,  who  agrees 
to  them,   i_c.     Her  meafhres  :o  fruftrate  this  treaty,   171.     C'ommif- 
■iioners  lent  by  the  Scot;  parliament  to  treat  with  her,  ib.     Is  difeafted 
with  their  republican  principles,  ib.     Difmifies  them  wii.\ojt  conceding 
r_r-    thing,    1-2.     Is  excommunicated  by  pope  Pin?  V.  ib.     Summon:  a 

iatnent  ar:er  five  years  interval,  173-  Prohibits  them  from  medd 
■v.-  1th  affairs  of  ftate,  ib.  Summons  Stricklard  a  commoner  before  -..  s 
council,  for  introducing  a  bill  for  amending  the  liturgy,  lj$.  Piohibita 
Jiim  from  attending  the  hcufe,  ib.  Yclverton's  fpeeeh  in  the  houie  on 
that  occafton,  :b.  Reftores  Strickland  to  his  feat,  1-7.  Employs  the 
houfe  of  lo-ds  to  check  the  commons  in  debating  of  religious  reforma- 
tion, ib.  Bel1,  a  commoner,  feverely  reprimanded  by  the  council,  for  a 
motion  againft  an  exclufive  patent  granted  to  a  trading  company  at 
Eriiio'.,  Jjfo.  Crder;  the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  to  teprove  the  commons 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fej&oa  for  their  freedom,  181.  Remarks  on  her 
r.oticn.  of  the  proper  objects  or  parliamentary  concern,  ib.  Her  fru- 
gality  and  fchemes  to  avoid  a. king  fuppiics  of  parliament,  ;  84,  Affcfts 
the  queen  cf  Navarre  with  money,  and  allows  men  to  be  *ai:cd  for  the 
a&ilance  of  the  French  protefhnts,  187.  Recc-ives  propofals  cf  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  cf  Anjoo,  189.  Protects  :he  Flemilh  refugee?, 
■  94.     £t:zes  fome  money  ir.:cn'>d   for  the  duke  of  Ajva,  ib,     Dii- 
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Covers  Norfolk's  confpiracy,  who  is  tried  and  executed,  190,  Remon- 
flrates  with  Mary  concerning  her  conduct,  200.  Reduces  Mary's  party 
in  Scotland,  203.  Concludes  a  deienlive  alliance  with  France,  204. 
Her  reception  of  Fehelon,  th  French  ambadi  V--,  ordeied  to  excufe  the 
maiTacre  of  Paris  to  her,  206.  H  r  phident  reflection  and  conduct  on 
this  occafion,  208.  Affiils  the  German  levies  fur  the  fervice  of  the 
Hugonots,  213,  Is  obliged  to  deny  giving  farther  countenance  to  the 
Flernilh  exi'es,  214.  Receives  an  embalTy  from  the  revolted  .  ollaftd  is 
to  imploie  affillance,  218.  Sends  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  intercede  with 
Philip  in  their  behalf,  2/9.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  agrees  to  affiir,  him  again!!  the  Spaniard;,  220.  Htr 
repn.fentations  to  Philip  on  the  occafion,  221.  A  view  of  her  filiation 
at  this  time,  222.  Renders  ti>e  confinement  of  Mary  ftritier,  ib.  Her 
lenity  in  religious  mar  ers,  ib.  Her  watchful  regard  over  the  puritan?, 
223.  Her  frugality  and  punctuality  in  paying  loam-,  224.  Is  petitioned 
by  parliament  for  church  reformation,  22S.  Interpoies  with  the  Scots 
adminifbotion,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  2^2.  lielar.d  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  233.  Her  difp'ea(ure'  at  the  cruelty  exercifed  in  re- 
ducing them,  234.  Coui"Jte;;an:e;'  the  depredations  of  Francis  Drake, 
and  knights  him,  235.  Obtains  fupplies  from  parliament,  ib.  Repri- 
mands the  comnvns  for  appointing  a  faft,  2:6.  Her  great  attachment 
to  Sjmier,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  259.  Is  informed  by  him  of 
JLciceftei's  marriage,  240.  Receives  a  private  yifit  from  the  duke  of 
Arijou,  ib.  Oiucjs  a  contract  of  marriage  to  be  prepared  between  her 
and  Anjon,  24;.  Receives  a  Iplendiri  eihbafly  from  France  on  the 
cccafion,  ib.  Sends  Walfingham  ambafiacfor  to  Pan<,  24.".  The 
ilrange  fluctuations  of  her  conduct  on  tlm  affair,  ib.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  comes  ever  to  England,  zj^  Gives  him  a  ring  from  her  own 
finger,  244.  Is  dllTuade^  from  this  mmriage,  particularly  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  245.  Rejects  the  duke  of  Atjou,  247.  Sends  an  emb?»iTy  to 
Scotland,  on  James  being  taken  from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Ar.an, 
219.  Receives  a  pathetic  letter  from  Mary,  25c.  Her  reflections  on 
this  letter,  252.  Opens  a  negociation  in  Scotland  for  Mary's  1 
2^4.  Reproaches  James  with  inconftancy,  2>q.  Sends  WaHtngham  to 
Scotland,  to  difcovei  the  c  ha  rafter  of  James,  ib.  Procures  a  change-  in 
the  Scot;   miniftry,   256.     Aitifkes   praftifed    by  r 

(onfpiracies,   257.      An    alTociation    formed    to  her   againil    all 

violence,  258.  Calls  a  parliament,  z;q.  Receives  fupplies  from  it, 
26c.  Eltablifhes  the  court  of  ecch  fi  .ilieal  comnv.rTi  ,  .  n.  Her 
fpeech  to   par):am<  :  t,  on  the  appli.  r  farther  reformation, 

:  4  Enlarges  the  powers  or  the  eccleftaltical  court,  20c.  Con- 
fp  racits  formed  agairft  1  er  life,  ib.  Concludes  another  Ivftgue  with  the 
States,  nr.d  takfs  p.rfltffion  of  theto^n-;  alfigned  her  for  iecjuty,  271. 
£ends  S:t  Fi^ncis  Drake  agatnlt    the  Spfinifli  Wefl.li  ;       Her 

n-.o'ivcs  in  fending  Dr.  Wbtton  r  to  Scotland,  277.     Concludes 

a  league  with  James  for  their  mutual  defence,   279.      Appoints  a  com- 
miflion  for  the  trial  of  Maiy  c;tuen  of  Sco.s,  2,1.     C..:,s  a  pari: 
On    Mary's    condemnation,    300.     Appears    unwillinp    to   carry    R 

.c  into  execution,  301.     Mvy't   \*\   letter    to    hcft   303.     ':  he 
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duplicity  of  her  conduct,  in  regard  to  Mary,  307.     Her  behaviour  on 
the   execution    of  Mary,  320.      Her   letter    to   James,  321.      Reca's 
Leicefter  from  Holland,   329.     Prepares  for  defence  againft  the  Spanifh, 
invincible  armada,   334.     Her  vigijarce  and  prudence,  336.     Her  lenity 
toward  her  catholic  fubjefis  at  this  time,   537.     Viiits  the  camp  at  Til- 
bun ,   33S.     Receives  fupplies  from  parliament,  on   the  deftrucTion   of 
the  armada,    34s.     Prohibits  the  commons  from  meddling  with  ecclefi- 
aftie.il  affairs,   346      Checks    their  intended  regulations  of  purveyance, 
34-,     Retains  great  jealpufy  of  James  of  Scotland,  3^1.     Endeavours 
to  prevent  [a:iie>  from  marrying,  352.     Alii  lis  Henry  of  Navarre  againft 
the  king  of  France,   355.     Sends  him  men  and  mone\  on  his  acceliioa 
to  the  crown  of  France,   357.     Sends   him  farther  afliftance  by  treaty, 
35Q.   361.     Calls  a   parliament,  363.     Her  haughty  reply  to   the  ufual 
requefb  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  common;,  363.     Sends  feveral  members  to 
prifon,  for  reviving  the  queftion  about  the  lucceflion,   364.     Her  injunc- 
tions to  the  fpeaker,  on  Morris's  motion  againft  eccjefialtical  abuies  of 
power,   365.     Her  fpe-ch  to  parliament.   367.     Her  advice  and  conduct 
to  James  of  Scotland,  on  the  difcovery  of  a  confpiracy  againft  him,   371, 
Her  phyfician  receives  a  bribe  from  the  Spanifh  minifters  to  poifon  her, 
and  is  executed  for  ir,   373.     Concludes  a  new  treaty  with   the  United 
Province?,    375.      Fits    out   an    armament    which    takes  and    plunders, 
Gndiz,  379.      Makes  ElTex  earl  mar  dial  of  England,   3S4.     Calls  a  par- 
liament,  385.     Her  pleas  for  a  fupply,  ib.     Obtains  a  grant,  ib.     Gives 
EiTex  a  box  on  the  ear,  391.     Concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  States 
393.     Sends   EiTex  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  404.     Orders  ElTex    to. 
difpiace  the  carl  of  Southampton,  405.     Js  difpleafed  with  his  conduct 
409.     Her  behaviour  to  him  on  his  unexpected  journey  to  court,  41c. 
Her  forrow  on  his  illneE,  411.     Sends  lord  Mountjoy  to  Ireland,  in  the 
room  of  EiTex,  413.     Caufes  EfTex    to  be  examined   before  the  privy 
council,  444,     Refufes  to  lenew  hs  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fwee'e 
wines,  418.     Is  informed  that  EiTex  ridicules  her  perfon  and  age,  420. 
J.-,  informed  of  ETex's  rebellious  fchernes,  425.     Her  irre.'olution  with 
regard  to  the  execution  cf  EiTex,  429.     Contents   to  his    death,  430. 
Meditates  a  new  fyfiem  of  policy  tor  Europe,  in  conjunction  with  Henry 
JV.  of  France,  433.     Is  induced  to  pay  her  foldiers  in  Ireland  with  bafe 
money,  43c.     Her  enormous  grants  of  monopolies,  439.      Is  induced 
in  restrain  them,   441.       The  abject  acknowledgments  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  her   promife  to  caned  the  mod  oppreflive  of  the  patents, 
ib.      Fall-,  into  a  profound  melancholy,   44^.      Inquiry  inib-the  caufe,  ii. 
The  countefg  of  Nottingham  conteTi'es  her  tre^cheiy  to  EiTex,  446.     Her 
unconquerable  grief  on  this  occafion,  ib.     Dies,  4.47.     Her  character 
44S.      Review  of  her  admin. ftration,   451.     Her  arbitrary  exertion  of  her 
prerogative;',    452.     Star-chamber,     453.     Court    of  high    conimiliion, 
454.     Ma.tiai  law,  455.     Orders  vagabonds  to  be  punifhed  by  martial 
}p.w,  456,     Her  indignation  againit  Hayward,  an  author,  averted  bv  the 
pleafantry  of  Bacon,  457.     Her  method  of  oppreffing  turbulent  fubiect? 
459.     Tier  arbitrary  exaction   of  loans,  460.     Victualled  her   navy  by 
means  cf  her  prerogative  of  purveyance,  461.     Her  arbitrary   tfe  of 
embargoes,  462.     Dilallowed  the  iegiikuive  power  of  parliament,  ib„ 
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IleT  tyrannical  proclamations,  463.  Oppreffive  and  cruel  acts  of  power 
by  her  and  her  ministry,  464.  Bad  ltate  of  morals,  and  remifs  exe- 
cution of  juftice  during  her  reign,  469.  Her  revenue?,  472.  The 
true  reafon  of  her  parfimony,  ib.  Debts  owing  to  her  by  foreign 
princes,  473.  Her  extraordinary  charges,  and  prefents  to  ElTex,  474. 
Amount  of  the  fupplies  me  received  from  parliament,  ib.  Her  credit 
efrablifhed  in  the  city  of  London,  476.  Her  commercial  regulations, 
477.  Her  improvement  of  the  navy,  479.  Her  oftentation  in  drefs, 
487.  Her  extraordinary  learning,  490.  Reports  to  her  prejudice, 
which  were  communicated  to  her  by  Mary  queen  of  Scotf,  506.  Her 
fpeech  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  516.  Remarks  on  her  partiality  to  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  517.  The  gallant  flile  in  which  her  courtiers  ufed  to 
addrefe  her,  and  (peak  of  her,  5.26.     Harrifon's  account  of  her  navy, 

T33- 
Elizabeth,  princefs,  daughter  of  James  I.  is  married  to  Frederic,  elector 
palatine,  vi.  65.. 

• -,  princefs,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  his  charge  to  her,  before  his 

execution,  vii.   142.     Dies  of  grief,   151. 
Elliot,  Sir  John,  reads   a  remontlrance  framed   by  him,  in   the  houfe  of 
comnion.s  againlt  tonnage  and  poundage,  -vi.  277.     His  fentence  by  the 
court  of  king's-bencb,   278.     Dies,  279. 
Elfton,  friar,  interrupts  Dr.   Corren,  preaching  before  Henry  VIII.  and 
juilifies  friar  Peyto's  abufe  of  the  king,  iv.   134.     h  cenfured  by  the 
council  for  it,  ib. 
Sly,  Longchamp  bifhop  of,  appointed  joint  guardian  of  the  realm,  with 
the  bifhop  of  Durham,  by  Richard  I.  during  his  abfence  on  the  crufade, 
ii.  6.     His  character  and   preferments,  7.     Arrells  his  coadjutor  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  and  extorts  a  refignation  of  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland from  him,    16.     His  oflentatious  affumption  of  the  fole  admini-f- 
tration  of  government,  ib.     Forced  to  fly  beyond  fea,  by  prince  John, 
17.     Intrigues  with  Philip  of  France,  ib. 
Embargoes,  the  arbitrary  finifter  ufe  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.   462. 
Emma,    filler    of    Richard    duke    of    Normandy,     married    to    Ethelrcd 
king  of  England,  i.   137.     Ethelred  dies,   146.     Marries  Canute   h.s 
fucceffor,   150.     Flies  to  Flanders,    155.      Confined  to  the  monastery  of 
Wmchefter,  by  Edward  the  confeflbr,   j6i. 
Empfon,  a  lawyer,  and    the   inftrument  of  the  opprem'ons  overcifed    by 
Henry  VII.  his  character,  iii.  387.     His  mode  of  practice,  ib*     Extract 
from    his    private    memorandums,    396,  note.      Summoned    before    the 
privy  council  of  Henry  VIII.  411.     His  fhrewd  apology  for  his   con- 
duct, ib.     Committed  to  the  Tower,  412.     Tried,  ib.     Executed  to 
pleafr  the  people,  ib. 
E'tg'afid;  fee    Britain,  and    the   feveral    kingdoms   which  compofed   the 
Saxon    heptarchy.     See  alio  its  princes  under  their   refpcclive  names. 
When  united  into  one  kingdom,  i.  59.  66.     Divided  into  fhiies,  &C. 
92.     Pays   tribute   to   the  Danes,    133.     Conquered    by  the  Normans 
193.     Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in,    197.     Brief  itatc  of,  at  the 
accefTion  of  Henry  II.  373.     Review  of,  at  his  death,  464.     The  ope* 
ration  of  the  interdict  it  :*'as  laid  ucder  on  account  of  king  John's  oppo- 
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iit'*cn  to  pope  Innocent  lit.  ii.  62.  The  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
where  lodged  under  the  Anglo-Norman  government,  121.  A  general 
view  of  its  fituation  at  the  time  of  Henry  III.  193.  The  bad  internal 
police  at  that  time,  227.  Intentions  even  then  lormed  for  making  off 
the  papal  yoke,  229.  The  firlt,  beginnings  of  popular  government  in, 
272.  The  fource  of  the  long  antipathy  between  the  natives  of,  and 
thofe  of  France,  397.  A  great  plague  in,  448.  The  popular  fenti- 
ments  of  papal  power  over,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  493.  State  of 
its  exports  and  imports  in  the  year  1354,  496-  An  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  kings  of,  by  thofe  of  Scotland,  503. 
Why  generally  fuccehful  in  its  conteits  with  France,  iii.  98.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  antient  hiflcrians  of,  296.  Extenfion  of  the  regal  authority 
by  Henry  VIL  396.  An  inquiry  how  far  the  difpoiition  of  the  people 
co-operated  with  the  defigns  of  Henry  VIII.  in  renouncing  all  iubjeclion 
to  the  church  of"  Rome,  iv.  125.  The  lefler  menaftenes  fuppreffed, 
j 50.  The  authority  of  the  bilhop  of  Rome  totally  renounced  by  par- 
liamentj  164.  Articles  qf  faith  framed  by  the  convocation,  166.  The 
reformation  promoted  by  the  accefiion  of  Edward  VI.  287.  Battle  of 
Pinkey,  303.  Grievances  of  the  people  at  the  infancy  of  the  reforma- 
tion, 326.  Infurreclions,  329.  Articles  of  marriage  between  queen 
Mary  ar.d  Philip  of  Spain,  387.  Reflections  of  the  people  on  this 
match,  ib.  Cruei  perfection  of  reformers,  411.  430.  Is  engaged  by 
Philip  in  his  war  with  France,  432.  Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
435.  Death  of  queen  Mary,  446.  State  of  the  navy  during  her  reign, 
44S.  Laws  refpecling  trade,  ib.  An  embalTy  lent  by  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy,  449.  The  mean  naily  manner  of  living  among  the  Engliihat 
this  time,  450.  Great  alteration  in  this  refpeft,  463.  Acceflion  of 
queen  Ehzabeth,  v.  1.  The  protelhnt  religion  reftored,  10.  Peace  of 
Gateau  Cambreiis.  17.  The  plague  brought  over  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  80.  Uieful  manufactures  introduced  by  the 
Flemifh  refugees,  194.  A  treaty  concluded  by  Elizabeth  with  the 
revolted  Hollanders,  220.  A  voyage  round  the  world,  performed  bv 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  234.  Seminaries  founded  abroad  for  the  education  of 
Engiifb  catholics,  23!^.  Eitaolifhment  of  the  court  of  eccleiiaitical 
commiflicn,  262.  Preparations  for  refilling  the  Spanifh  invincible 
armada,  334.  The  armada  deitroyed,  313.  Enormous  grants  of 
monopolies  by  Elizabeth,  439.  Death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  447. 
Review  of  the  Hate  of,  during  her  reign,  451.  Compared  with  the 
Turkifh  government,  4^9.  Bad  Hate  of  morals,  and  remifs  execution 
of  juftice  during  her  reign,  469.  Firft  eftablifhrnent  of  the  Eail- India 
company,  477.  An  exclufive  patent  granted  by  John  Bafilides,  Czar  of 
Muicovy,  of  the  whole  trade  with  that  country,  to  the  Englifh,  ib. 
This  privilege  taken  away  by  the  Czar  Theodore,  47 S.  Commence- 
ment of  the  trade  with  Turkey,  ib.  State  of  the  navy  in  this  reign,  470. 
Number  of  the  people,  481.  The  fir  ft  Jaw  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
when  palled,  484.  The  current  fpecie  in,  at  the  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  485.  Review  of  manners  at  this  time,  ib.  State  of  lite- 
rature, 490.  Acceflion  of  Jame;  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  crown,  vi.  i. 
Great  alteration  obfervable  in  at  this  lime,  by  the  progress  of  letters,  and 
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improvement  in  arts,  21.  Al.noft  all  the  foreign  trade  of,  monopolifed 
by  exuulive  companies,  23.  Pe^ce  concluded  with  Spain,  27.  I  he 
hoftile  laws  refpecTmg  Scotland  aboliihed,  41.  Crown  and  peop]e9 
how  affected  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,,  47.  Death  of  James  I. 
154.  IViifceilaneous  remarks  on  this  per. od  of  hiftory,  157.  Colonies 
eitoblifhed  in  America,  1  6.  Characters  of  its  early  writers,  on  the 
revival  or  learning,  190.  Peace  concluded  with  France  and  Spain,  28;. 
The  prefent  happy  fta:e  of  its  toreign  aff.irs,  ib.  The  long  parliament 
iiimmonod,  367,  Reflections  on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
487.  State  of  pa  ties  when  the  king  erected  his  Itandard  at  Nottingham, 
496.  Battle  of  Edge-hill,  50b.  Briftol  taken  by  prince  kupert,  525. 
Bank  of  Newbury,  536.  Battle  of  Marilon-moor,  vii.  11.  Second 
batrle  of  Newbury,  17.  Meeting  of  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  32.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  57.  Briftol  taken,  and  prmce  Rupert 
difmifTed,  61.  The  prelbyterian  difcipline  eliabliihed  by  parliament,  69. 
Trial  of  thr  ki r.g,  136.  Execution  of  Charles  I.  113.  Lonfufed  ftate 
of  the  nation  after  this  event,  15°.  Battle  of  Worcefte  ,  196.  ConfufeJ 
ilate  of  reli-iion,  202.  lis  foreign  exertions  Et  this  time,  203.  See 
Commonivealtb  of  England.  Engagement  between  Blake  and  TroiriD, 
the  D  <ich  adm.ial,  2)2.  War  commenced  with  the  Stats,  213.  See 
Blah,  A/cue,  Pen,  &c.  The  advantages  now  gained  at  iea  owing  to 
the  fnip-money  levied  by  Charies,  21^.  The  long  parliament  ter- 
minated by  Cromwel,  2iq.  State  of  parties  at  this  time,  226.  A  new 
parliament  Summoned  by  Cromwel,  227.  Cromwel  chofen  protc&or, 
232.  See  P rote borate.  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.  Is  di.idcc.  into 
twelve  military  jv  ifdidions,  under  fo  many  major-generab,  244. 
Tunis  bombatded  by  Blake,  2^4.  Jamaica  taken  by  Pen  and  Verahle-, 
ib.  The  foreign  and  domeilic  adminiftration  of  Cromwel,  zzS.  Death 
of  Oliver  Cromwel,  286.  Acceflion  of  Richard  Cromwel,  29%  He 
reiiuns  297.  1  he  long  parliament  rellored,  29S.  The  parliament 
expcli-d  by  the  army,  and  a  committee  of  faf  ty  appointed,  3C3.  State 
of  fore.gu  affairs*  304.  The  lung  parliament  again  reflored,  313. 
The  long  parliament  dificl  ed,  320.  Cha.ks  U.  proclaimed,  328.  A 
review  of  internal  circum'!ances  at  this  period,  330.  buolprk.  fold  to 
the  Frer.cjj,  386.  Motives  which  produced  the  Dutch  war,  397. 
New-York  taken,  399.  A'e-aion  in  the  method  of  taxing  thectc 
401.  War  declared  againR  he  States,  402  Great  plague  of  London, 
4:8.  Fi  eof  London,  415.  P  ace  of  bred",  4:2.  Tiiple  ailirinc\ 
43^.  Treaty  of  Ax  ia-Cliai  *1  c.  4:7.  Charles  contracts  a  private 
league  with  Louis  XIV.  400..  War  with  Holland,  479.  Peace  with 
Holland,   513       The  d.ir*  married   to   the    pr  nee  of  Ora 

viii.   3:;.      I  he  re  warranto  iiTued  agalnft  the      . 

of  London,  17-.  Condi  ion.  on  which  trie  charter  was  reltcrid,  1 
lvl.nl  of  the  corporations  fa  render  their  chatters,  ib.  Death  of  1  har;es 
]l.  and  acceflion  of  hi<  brother  James  JI.  2cS.  The  duke  ot  Mon- 
itiputh  defeated  at  Sedgmoor,  z%j,  1  he  court  of  hi^h  commillion 
revived  by  James,  r;z.  Declaration  of  indulgence  pu!. limed,  254. 
■  1  embafly  to  Rome,  2za.  Cafe  of  Vagdalen-colie^e,  253. 
teEnglilh   make  applications   to   the   piincc  of  Orange,   200.      J  ne 
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prince  of  Orange's  preparations,   283.     His  declaration  pu'r-'iflied,  290., 
Lands  at  Torbay,  292.     Th.  king  deferts   his    kwgt  c  1  ,  jmbaiks 

for  France,  303.     The  conventi  n-parliament   caber1,   ;  e   of 

parties  at  this  critical  time,  30s        1  tie    ro^n  fettled  u  md 

princefs  of  Orange,  317.  Reflections  on  this  revonrio  ib.  1  ve marks 
on  the  ad  minift  ration  of  the  Stuart  family,  white  trie)  enjoyed  the 
government,  318.  State  of  hnanc- s  fince  the  reftoration,  322.  State 
of  the  navy,  between  the  restoration  anu  revolution,  ^2^.  State  of 
commerce,  326.  Great  incie.-k'  cf  we.I'h,  j2~.  Suite  of  manners, 
328.  Royal  iociety  miiituted,  3jO.  Account  of  learned  men  at  this 
period,  351. 

Entails,  a  itatute  palled  by  Edward  1.  to  allow,  ii.  321.  A  law  of  Henry 
VII  to  ir; power  the  owners  of  eftates  to  break  them,  iii.  400.  Im- 
portant effects  ot  thi1-  ftature.  ib. 

Epifccpacy,  is  *bolifhed  in  Scotland,  vi.  336.  Is  abjured  in  England,  vij« 
3?.     Is   rei'.ored  in    E:»giar.d,  361.      Is  tacitly  reftored   in   Scotland, 

Eraf'nus,  his  account  of  the   mean  natty  manner  of  living  among   the 

Engliftv,   iv.  450. 
Ercombat,  fon  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  his  piety  celebrated  by  Bede,  i. 

39* 

Ermenfroy,  bifhop  of  Sion,  fent  by   pope   Alexander,   as    his   legate,  to 

William  the  Conqueror,  i.  256.  Summons  a  council  at  Winchefter,  ib, 
Degrades  Stigand  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  257. 

Erne,  two  engagements  on  the  banks  of,  between  Edward  Baliol  and  the 
earl  of  Mar,  ii.   384. 

Erudition  of  a  Chrifban  man,  a  treatife  fo  called,  publiihed  by  Henry  VIIL 
iv.   223.     Subfcription  to  this  work  enjoined  by  parliament,   238. 

E/c beats,  the  great  advantages  made  of  them  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings, 

ii.   128. 
,Efcuss  the  fon  of  Hengift,  king  of  Kent,  his  character,  i.  28, 

EJfex,  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  51. 
,  Cromwel  earl  of.     See  Cromivel. 

. ,  the  young  earl  cf,  attends  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 

in  his  expedition  to  the  United  Provinces,  v.  273.  Joins  Sir  Francis 
Drnke  fecretly,  in  his  expedition  againit  Portugal,  350.  Commands  a 
body  of  forces  fent  to  the  affiihnce  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  360. 
Commands  the  forces  fent  againft  Csdiz,  379.  Takes  Cadiz  by  aflault, 
and  plunders  it,  380.  His  eagemefs  to  profecute  farther  advantage.-, 
381.  Is  appointed  to  command  a  fecond  armament  againtt.  Spain,  38.  „ 
Js  by  a  ftotm  forced  to  alter  his  deflination  to  the  intercepting  the  lndir.n 
fleet,  ib.  MiiTes  all  but  three  mips,  384.  Is  made  earl  marfhal  of 
England,  ib.  inftances  of  his  lofty  fpirit  and  rafli  conduct,  390.  Plis 
refentmenc  on  receiving  a  blow  from  Elizabeth,  391.  Solicits  the 
government  of  Ireland,  403.  Is  fent  to  Ireland  under  the  title  of  lord 
lieutenant,  404.  His  formidable  army  and  extenfive  powers,  ib.  Dif- 
obeys  the  queen  in  promoting  the  earl  of  Southampton,  40^,  Is  milled 
in  his  fiift  movements  by  the  Iriih  council,  406.  His  uu  fuccefsf.il 
expedition   into   Munfter,  407,      His   treaty  with  Tyrone,  408.     His 
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fudden  journey  to  London,  and  conference  with  the  queen,  409,  Is 
committed  to  cuitody,  and  falls  ill,  410.  Is  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  414.  H:s  defence,  ib.  The  fentence  pronounced  againft  him 
by  the  lord-keeper,  415.  His  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fvveet  wines 
refufed  to  be  renewed  by  the  queen,  418.  His  intrigues  againft  the 
queen,  419.  Indulges  his  ill  humour  in  fatirical  reflections  againft  her, 
420.  Concerts  a  plan  lor  obliging  the  queen  to  declare  James  of  Scot- 
land her  fucceffor,  421.  Maintains  a  correlpondence  with  {ames,  422. 
Enters  into  a  confpiracy  at  Drury-houfe,  423.  Is  furr.moned  to  the 
council,  424,  Sallies  out  with  his  friends  into  the  city,  425.  Meeting 
with  no  countenance,  he  returns  and  iurrenders,  427.  Is  t-ied  and  con- 
demned, ib.  428.  Makes  a  full  confeffion  to  the  council,  429.  Is 
executed,  430.  His  character,  431.  The  countefs  of  Nottingham's 
treachery  toward  him  difcovered,  446.  Amount  of  the  queen's  gifts  to 
him,  473.     His  letter  on  receiving  the  blow  fiorn  Elizabeth,  524. 

EJJix,  Devereux,  the  young  earl  of,  marries  the  lady  Francis  Howard,  vi. 
67.  Herobftinate  averfion  to  him,  ib,  The  fecret  motive  of  his  difguit, 
ib.  Is  divorced  from  his  lady,  7c.  Encourages  the  oppofuion  of  the 
commons  to  Charles  J.  464.  lb  made  general  of  the  parliament's  army, 
492,  The  feparate  bodies  of  forces  all  aftemblc  under  him  at  Northamp- 
ton, 505.  A  body  of  his  forces  defeated  by  prime  Rupert,  507. 
Marches  from  Woiceller  to  meet  the  king,  coS.  Battle  of  Edge-hil), 
ib.  Arrives  at  London,  511.  Is  joined  by  the  city  trained-bancs,  ib. 
Takes  Reading,  514.  Is  joined  by  vSir  William  Waller,  517.  His 
anr.v  furprized  by  prince  Rupert,  and  Hambden  killed,  523.  Retired 
toward  London,  524.  Exhorts  the  parliament  to  peace,  532.  Marches 
to  the  relief  of  Gloucefter,  533.  Obliges  the  king  to  raife  the  fit'gc,  ib. 
Battle  of  Newbury,  534.  keturns  to  London,  5.35.  lb  applied  to  by 
the  royal  party,  but  refills  all  perfonal  treaty  with  them,  vii.  5.  His 
forces  in  Cornwal  reduced  by  the  king,  16.  Collets  his  army  again, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Manchefter  and  Cromwcl,  defeats  the  king  at 
Newbury,  17.  Refigns  his  command  in  confequence  of  the  fclf-dcnyir.g 
ordinance,   z8.     Dies,  81. 

.,  carl  of,  is  made  treafurer  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  viii, 

101.     Religns,    101.     Enters  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  COftfpiracy, 
181.      Is  apprehended,   187.     His  extraordinary  death,   198. 

Fftates,  the  entailment  of,  allowed,  ii.  321.  Arc  admitted  to  be  broke, 
iii.  400.     Important  conftquences  of  this  latter  law,  ib. 

Etchings  the  art  of,  by  whom  invented,  viii*   327. 

Etbelbert,  affociated  with  his  father  I  Jcrmeiuic,  in  the  kingdom  of  K'.-nt,  i. 
2Q.  His  wars,  by  ,\hich  he  acquired  a  fuperiority  in  the  heptarchy,  ib. 
Efpoufei  a  chriftian   princefs,  daughter  of  Caribert  king  ,   ji. 

His  fpecch  to  Auguftine  the  monk  on  his  arrival,  34,     U  converted  to 
chrifliar.ity,   35.     Publithes  a  body  of  written  laws,   37.      Dies. 

Etbclburga,  wife  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  converts  her  hufband 
to  chiiili.niity,   i.  43. 

Etbelfleda,  filter  of  king  EdvvcrJ  the  elder,  feme  account  of,  with  :icr 
character,  I.   102, 

Etbelred,  brother  to  Wolf  here,  king  of  Met  da,  hii  hiftoryj 

7  Etbelrtd, 
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£the!red,  brother  and  fucceffor  of  king  Edward  the  Martyr,  haraiTed  by 
the  Danes,  i.  131,  132.  141.  Revenges  the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke' 
of  Mercia,  by  putting  his  fen's  eyes  out,  132.  Becomes  tributary  to  the 
Danes,  133.  Marries  Emma,  filter  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy, 
135.  Caufes  a  mafiacre  of  the  Danes,  141.  His  fleet  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes,  143.  Confequent  diftrefs  and  confufion,  ik.  Retreats  to 
Normandy,  ib.  Returns,  144.  His  death,  and  an  account  of  his 
children,   146.  150. 

Etbel<wa/d,  coufin-german  to  king  Edward  the  elder,  rebels  againft  him,  3. 
99.     Joins  the  Eafl  Anglian  Danes,    100.     Killed  in  battle,    101. 

Ethel-wolf  fon  of  Egbert,  king  of  England,  haraffed  by  the  Danifli  inva- 
sions, i.  6g.  Gains  a  victory  over  them  at  Okeley,  71.  Undertakes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib.  Marries  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  ib.  Shares  his  kingdom  with  his  fon,  72.  Grants  to  the 
clergy  their  claim  of  tythes,  ib.  Leaves  his  kingdom  between  his  two 
elder  fons,  74. 

Ethered,  fon  of  Ethelwolf,  fucceeds  his  brothers,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelberr, 
in  the  kingdom  of  England,  i.  74. 

Evers,  lord,  conducts  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  boafts  of  his  progrefe, 
iv,  248.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ancram,   249. 

Evefiam,  battle  of,  between  prince  Edward  and  Simon  de  Montford,  earl 
of  Leicefter,  ii.  215. 

Evidence,  the  ftate  of,  under  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law.  i.  223. 

Evil,  Edward  the  Confeflbr  the  firit  who  touched  for  it,  i.    178. 

Europe,  influence  of  the  free  confutations  of  the  Germans  in  new- modelling 
the  governments  of,  i.  197.  State  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cru fades,  296.  State  of,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  II.  370.  The 
balance  of  power  in,  well  fecured  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII 1.  iii.  415.  The  great  revolution  made  in,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  the  diffufion  of  letters  and 
progrefs  of  arts,  vi.  21.  The  liberties  of  the  people  in,  how  abridged,. 
ioj.  Account  of  the  revival  of  letters  in,  190.  A  review  of  the  Hate 
Of,  at  the  time  of  the  Englifh  protectorate,  under  Oliver  Crormvel,  vii. 

Eufiace,  count  of  Bologne,  fray  between  his  retinue  and  the  townfmen  of 
Dover,  i.  163.  Endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  the  Kentifh-men,  to 
feize  the  caftle  of  Dover  from  the  Normans,  242. 

1 ! — ,  fon   cf  king  Stephen,  is  refuled  ro  be  anointed,  as  his  father's 

fuccefibr,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  i.    368. 

Exchange,  royal,  by  whom  flrft  built,  v.   483.    . 

Exchequer,  court  of,  or  Quria  Regis,  the  primitive  inflitution  of,  ii.  122. 
Caufes  in,  often  heard  by  the  king  perfonally,  ib.  The  fir  ft  of  the  four 
courts  of  record,  atrong  which  its  antient  jurisdiction  is  row  divided, 
123.  Appeals  to,  in  what  cafes  antiently  allowed,  125.  E<traordinary 
inftances  produced  from  the  records,  of  bribery,  and  the  fate  of  juitice, 
131.  Black-book  of,  its  origin,  266.  Divided  into  four  diilind  courts, 
320.     Siiut  up  by  Charles  11.  vi;.  475. 

Exci/e,  the  firfi  ir.srudu&ion  of,  in  England,  by  the  long  parliament, 
vn.  4. 

Excluhoit~ 
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Exclufion-bill,  agalnfl  James  duke  of  York,  pafled  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, viii.  104.  Is  refumed  by  the  new  parliament,  133.  The  argu- 
ments urged  for  and  againft  it,  134.  Is  pafled  by  the  commons,  and 
rejected  by  the  lord?,   138. 

Excommunication,  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of, 
explained,  vi.   86. 

Executions  of  criminals,  the  extraordinary  number  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  great  decreafe  of  fince,  v.   533. 

Exeter,  befieged  byPerkin  Warbec,  iii.   379.     He  raifes  the  fiege,  380. 

— ,  Courtney,  marquis  of,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  cardinal  Pole, 

iv.   187.     Is  executed  for  it,  ib. 


JJAE  RIE  queen,  ofSpenfer,  a  character  of  that  poem,  v.  491. 

Fag,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is   protected  by  the  houfe> 
againlt  an  appeal  in  a  law-fuit  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  viii.    14. 
Fairfax,  a  character  of  his  tranflat;on  of  TafFo,  vi.   193. 

,  lord,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England,  vi.    ci ;. 

Is  defeated  at  Atherton-moor  by  the  parliamentary  forces,   537.     Raifes 
forces,  and  fecures  York,  vii.   313. 

,  Sir  Thomas,   defeats  the  royalifts  at  Wakefield,  vi.  537.     Difiin- 


guifhes  himfelf  in  the  battle  of  Horn-callle,  ib.  Reduces  the  Irifh  forces 
under  lord  Biron,  vii.  7.  Defeats  colonel  Bellafis  at  Selby,  8.  Is  jointd  by 
the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  ib  Is  joined  by  the  earl  of  Ivlan- 
chefler,  and  lays  fiege  to  York,  10.  Defeats  prince  Rupert  at  Marfton- 
mcor,  12.  Takes  pofTeffion  of  York,  14.  Is  appointed  general  in  the 
room  of  Eflex,  28.  His  fcheme  to  retain  Cmmwei  in  command,  not- 
withstanding the  felf-denying  ordinance,  ib.  Hi1  character,  29.  Battle 
of  Nafeby,  56.  Defeats  the  king,  58.  Retakes  Leicefter,  59. 
Reduces  Bridgwater,  Bath,  and  Sheiborre,  60.  Takes  Biiltol,  61. 
Reduces  the  well  of  England,  62.  His  moderation  on  rnifhing  the  war, 
75.  The  army  grows  difcontented,  and  petitions  him,  ^5.  A  parlia- 
ment of  agiratois  formed  by  his  army,  87.  The  king  is  fe:zcd  and 
brought  to  the  army  without  his  kno.\!cge,  ib.  Cromwel  is  chof.n 
general,  90.  Is  appointed,  by  the  parliament,  general  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces,  ico.  Takes  Colcheilcr,  12S.  The  army  under  his  nominal 
command,  but  under  Cromuel's  intfi.cr.cc,  marches  to  London  to  purpe 
the  parliament,  131.  His  lady  interrupts  the  trial  of  the  kiop,  157. 
How  detained  fiom  refcuing  the  kirg  from  execution,  14^.  RefigRj, 
188. 

Fakctibridgc,  lord,  fuccefiful  flratagt  m  of,  at  trie  battle  of  Touton,  iii. 
218. 

Falkirk,  b.ittle  of,  between  Edward  I.  aad  the  Srots,   ii.   104. 

Falkland,  lord,  lecretary  to  Charles  I.  aliills  the  king  in  drawing  up  his 
roemoiials  iigainft  the COJWDPna,  vii.  cc.2.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  vi.  53$.  A  (hort  fummary  of  his  life  and  chartftef,  ib.  Is 
the  firil  who  artcjes  ar.y  ic^idar  definition  of  the  Eaghfh  conftitution. 

Famine: 
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Famines  in  England,  I.  142.  227.  360.  ii.  127.  342.  364. 

Farm  houfes,  remarks  on  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  for  upholding,  iii. 

Faflolf,  Sir  John,  defeats  the  count  of  Dunois,  who  attacked  his  convoy 

to  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.   1 40.     Retreats  from  the  French  at  Patay, 

and  is  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter,   149. 
Fautonberg,  lord,  marries  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  276.     Is 

fentto  Louis  XIV.  at  Dunkirk^  where  he  is  honourably  received,  280. 
Faiukes  de  Breaute,  feizes  and  imprifons  a  judge,  for  finding  verdi&s  againft: 

his  unjuft  practices,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.   154.     His  punilh- 

ment,  ib. 

-  ■'■■■.  Guy,  an  officer  in  the  Spanilh  fervice,  is  brought  over  to  execute 
the  gunpowder-plot,  vi.  32.  Is  apprehended,  35.  Difcovers  ths  con* 
fpiracy,  ib. 

Fayal,  is  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  v.  383. 

Fee-farm  rents  of  the  crown,  Charles  II.  empowered  by  parliament  to  fell 

them,  vii.  456. 
Felonies.     (See  Criminals,  and    Vagrants. 
Felton,  John,  is  executed  for  fixing  the  Pope's  bull  of  excommunication 

againft  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  gate  of  the  bifhop  of  London's  palace,  v. 

I72- 

-  an  account  of  his  motives  for  attempting  the  life  of  Villiers  duke  of 

Buckingham,  vi.  263.  Stabs  the  duke  at  Portfmourh,  ib.  Is  feized 
and  examined,  264. 
Fenelon,  the  French  ambaflador,  declares  his  deteftation  of  the  mailacre  at 
Paris,  v.  206.  His  reception  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  ordered  to 
reprefent  it  to  her,  ib, 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  lofes  his  wife  Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  iii." 
390.  His  daughter  Joan  married  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Auftria,  ib. 
His  character,  ib.  Obtains  pofieffion  of  Caftile  by  the  death  of  Philip, 
394.  Agrees  with  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  on  a  feizure  and  partition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Seizes  it  for  himfelf,  ib.  Acquires  the 
epithet  of  Catholic,  418.  Glories  in  outwitting  his  neighbours,  419. 
Deludes  Henry  VIII.  into  an  expedition  to  Giaienne,  to  facilitate  his 
conqueft  of  Navarre,  ib.  Difavows  the  alliance  figned  by  his  ambaflador 
with  Henry  and  Maximilian  againft  France,  427.  Engages  in  a  treaty 
with  Lewis,  451.  Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Charles, 
iv.  12. 
■  ■    ,  brother   to    the   emperor  Charles   V.  is  elected    king  of  the 

Romans,  iv.  427.  Engages  in  alliance  to  fubdue  the  Bohemians,  vi. 
102.  Puts  the  elector  palatine  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  112. 
Feudal  fyftem,  its  introduction  into  England,  i.  253.  Extended  to  the 
church,  254.  State  of,  in  England,  at  the  acceffion  of  king  Stephen, 
349.  Review  of  the  diforders  occafioned  by,  466.  Its  operation  in 
England,  ii.  77.  Its  origin,  101.  The  nature  of  it  explained,  104. 
The  preference  of  pofleffions  held  under  it,  to  allodial  ones,  in  the  early 
sges,  fhewn,  106.  Its  union  with  civil  jurifdidlion,  107.  The  civil 
{Services  implied  under  it,  109.  State  of  the  common  people  under  it, 
111.  Comparative  view  of  its  operation  on  hereditary  and  elective 
Vol.   V III.  E  e  monarchic?, 
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monarchies,   112.     The  declenfion  of,  at  the  time  of  Richard  II,  iii. 
59.  '  The  advantage  of,  in  the  early  ages,  299.     The  decay  of,  to  be 
dated  from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  301.     Inftance  of  the  barons  being 
fenfible  of  this,  302,  note. 
Feverjbam,   earl  of,  is  fent  by  Charles  II.  with  the  terms  of  pacification  to 
Paris,   viii.  36.     Defeats  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor,   227. 
His  cruelty  after  the  battle,   229. 
F iclions  in  law ,  when  firft  invented,  and  their  ufe,  ii.  320. 
Fiefs,   how  they  came  to  defcend  hereditarily  in  families,  ii,  ioj. 
Fifteenth,  and  tenths,  the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of  levying  thefe 

taxes,  vi.  173.     Are  changed  into  a  land-tax,    175. 
Finances.     See  Revenue. 

Finch,  Sir  John,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  forcibly  held  in  the 
chair,  until  a  remonftrance  is  pafTed  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,   vi. 
278.     Is  impeached  by  the  long  parliament,   and  flies  to  Holland,  373. 
Fines,  amerciaments,  and   oblates,  die   great  and  fcandalous   advantages 
made  of,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  130.     Arbitrarily  exadted  by 
Henry  VII.  iii.   365.  387. 
_.         and  recoveries,  for  breaking  the  entailments  of  eftates,  when  firft  in- 
troduced, iii.  400. 
Firft-fruits,  when  firft  levied  on  ecclefiaflical  benefices,  ii.  323. 
Fijher,  bilhop  of  Rocheiter,  reflects  on  the  commons,  and  offends  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  iv.  96.     Refufes  to  take  the  oath  regulating  the  fucceffion  of 
the  crown,  119.     Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.     Is  impofed  on  by  the 
ilories  of  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  136.  Is  imprifoncd  on  this  account,  137. 
His  cruel  treatment,   138.     Is  created  a  cardinal  by  the  pope,  139.     Is 
condemned  and  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  fupremacy,  ib.     Extract 
from  a  fpeech  of  his,  on  the  propofal  for  fuppreffing  the  leiler  monafteries, 

Fitton,    chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  character  and  conduct,  viii.   2^8. 

Fitz-Alan,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicates  all  who  ihould  op- 
pofe  the  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  party,  agai.ift 
Richard  lid's  miniftry,  iii.  23.  Is  removed  from  his  office  of  chancel- 
lor by  the  king,  24.  Impeached  by  the  commons,  banilhed,  and  his 
temporalities  fequellered,  31. 

Fitz-Arnulf,  a  citizen,  hanged  for  a  rebellious  commotion  in  London,  ii. 
154. 

'  Fitz  Gerald.     See  Fitz-Stepbens. 

fitz  Harris,  his  cafe,  viii.  150.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  152. 
Is  tried  by  common  law,  and  executed,   155. 

Fitz-OJlet,  a  popular  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  his  oppreffive 
practices,  ii.  36.     Is  executed,  37. 

Fitz-Ruhard,  mayor  of  London,  joins  the  barons  and  Leicefter,  againft 
Henry  III.  and  encourages  tumults  in  the  city,  ii.  198.  Violently  pro- 
longs his  authority,  and  aids  Leicefter  by  exciting  ieditions,  202.  His 
bloody  fchemes  difconcerted  by  the  battle  of  Evelham,  217.  Is  pu- 
nilhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  218. 

Fitz-Stcphens,  and  Fit /.-Gerald,  engaged  by  Dermot,  king  of  Lcinfter,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Ireland  in  his  favour,  i.  428.  Their  fuc- 
ceffes,  ib.    See  Strongbow. 

Fitx 
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Fifz  Walter,  Robert,  chofen  general  of  the  barons'  army,  on  king  John's 
refufid  to  confirm  their  liberties,  ii.  83. 

Five  mile  ail,   palled,    vii.  408. 

Flamiard,  Ralph,  bilhop  of  Durham,  difpoffeiTed  and  imprifoned  by 
Henry  1.  i.   317. 

Flammoc,  Thomas,  a  lawyer,  heads  an  infurre£tion  in  Cornwal,  againft 
Henry  VII.  iii.  373.  Encourages  them  with  hopes  of  affiltance  in 
Kent,  374.     Defeated  and  executed,  376. 

Flanders,  a  fummary  view  of  the  Hate  of  that  territory  at  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward 1 1 T.  forming  his  pretentions  to  the  crown  cf  France,  ii.  39^. 
Licentious  popularity  of  James  D'Artevil'e  the  brewer,  ii.  The  Flem- 
ings affift  Edward  in  his  fea-fight  with  the  French,  403.  Their  forces 
under  Robert  D'Artois,  routed  at  St.  Omers,  404.  Siege  of  Tournay 
by  Edward,  405.  All  commerce  with,  prohibiced  by  Henry  VII.  iii. 
»6k  Commiiiioners  fent  to  London  to  treat  of  an  accommodation,  378. 
The  Inter  cur/us  magnus,  or  great  treaty  of  commerce  concluded,  ii.  All 
EngJifh  rebels  excluded  from,  by  this  treaty,  ii.  A  neutrality  itipu* 
Jated  with,  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  97.  See  Netherlands,  and  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

Fleetwood,  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  regal  prerogative  in 
granting  patents,  v.  178. 

colonel,  marries  Ireton's  widow,  and  obtains  the  government  of 

Ireland,  vii.  267.  Oppofes  his  father-in-law's  accepting  the  title  of  king, 
274.  Ettranges  himfelf  from  the  protector,  2S3.  Cabals  againft  Ri- 
chard, 295.  Is  appointed  lieutenant-general  by  the  long  parliament,  now 
reftored,  299.  His  commiffion  vacated,  303,  Instances  of  his  fanati- 
cifm,   313. 

Flejh  meat,  the  ftatute  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  iv. 
277. 

Florence,  revolts  from  the  authority  cf  the  family  of  Medicis,  iv.  83.  Is 
again  fubdued  to  their  fovereignty,    98. 

Flouden^  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Surry  and  James  IV  of  Scotland, 
'  iii.  438. 

Falkland,  in  the  Saxon  tenures,   explained,  3,  229. 

Fontaraiia,  fruitlefs  expedition  to,  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  419.  Is  taken 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.   52. 

Fontrailles,  a  French  officer,  his  gallant  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Ter- 
rouane,   befleged  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  434 

Ford,  lady,  taken  prifoner  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  whofe  affections 
fhe  gains,  iii.  ^57. 

Foreigners,  their  superiority  to  the  Erj-lilTr  in  arts,  in  the*  time  of  Henry 
Vlll.  iv.  274.  An  infurredlion  againft  them  in  London,  ii,  Edift  of 
the  Star-chamber  againft,  275. 

Forejls,  fevere  laws  renewed  againft  offenders  in,  by  Richard  I.  ii.  36. 
The  oppreflive  nature  of  thefe  laws,  136.  A  charter  of,  granted  by 
Henry  III.  147.  Confirmed  by  Edward  !.  292,  293.  The  peram- 
bulations of,  made,  and  the  boundaries  of  fixed,    293. 

Forma  pauperis,  luits  in,  full  granted  to  the  poor,  iii.  398. 

Forrejt,    iriar,   burnt  for  hereiy  in  Scotland,    iv.  215, 

E  e  2  Fortefcue, 
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Forte/cue,  Sir  Faithful,  deferts  from  the  earl  of  Eflex  to  the  king,  at  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  vi.  508. 

Fcrtheringnj-ca/He,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  tried  there,  v.  294.  Is  exe- 
cuted there,   3  19. 

Fourmigni,  battle  of,  the  only  aflion  fought  in  defence  of  Normandy  by 
the  hngliih,   iii.  177. 

Foxy  Richard,  his  character,  Hi.  319.  Becomes  confident  to  Henry  VII. 
ib.  Called  to  the  privy-council,  and  made  bifhop  of  Exeter,  320.  Hrs 
translation  to  Winchefter,  and  made  privy-feal,  ib.  Admonimes 
Henry  VJ11.  againft  his  pleafores  and  extravagances,  410.  Introduces 
Wolfey  to  him,  428.  Supplanted  in  Henry's  confidence  by  him,  ih. 
His  advice  to  Henry,   on  his  retiring,   iv.   4. 

. bifhep  of  Hereford,  is  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  treat  with  the  Ger- 
man prcteilants,  iv.  142.  Is  zealous  for  a  thorough  reformation,  but 
dies,    189. 

m. George,    his  enthufiaftic  difpofition,  vii.  333.     Founds  a  new  feci, 

who  are  denominated  Quakers,  ib. 

France,  is  invaded  by  the  Normans,  i.  6j.  137.  Rollo  the  Dane  obtains 
the  province  of  Neuftria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  138.  Character  of  the  Normans,  182.  316.  See  Normandy, 
and  William.  State  of,  at  the  acceflion  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  371. 
The  barons  of  England  offer  the  crown  to  the  Dauphin  Lewis,  ii.  94. 
Lewis  goes  over  to  England  with  an  army,  95.  Returns,  151.  The 
ptovince  of  Normandy  ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  111.  of  England, 
190.  Mutual  depredations  committed  by  the  mips  of,  and  thofe  of 
England,  occafioned  by  a  private  quarrel,  260.  The  province  of 
Guienne  how  recovered  by,  263.  Guienne  reflored,  297.  New  dif— 
putes  with  England  concerning,  350.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  Knights- 
Templars  there,  362.  An  enquiry  into  the  foundation  of  the  Salick 
law,  389.  Edward  III.  of  England  aifumes  the  title  of  king  of,  397, 
Edward's  viflory  over  the  fleet  of,  403.  Normandy  invaded  and  over- 
run by  Edward,  4:6.  Philip  defeated  at  Crecy,  by  Edward,  433. 
State  of  France  at  the  death  of  Philip,  449.  Is  invaded  by  Edward, 
and  his  fon  the  Black  Prince,  in  two  parts,  452.  John  taken  prifoner 
at  Poictiers,  by  prince  Edward,  458.  Confuted  Hate  of,  on  the  king's 
captivity,  461.  The  populace  renounce  all  government,  and  commit 
cruel  outrage?  againft  the  nobles,  463.  Is  invaded  by  Edward  with  a 
great  army,  466.  Peace  of  Bretigni,  469.  John  releafed,  470.  He 
/eturns  to  Londor,  and  dies,  471.     State  of  the  kingdom  at  this  period, 

472.  Is  infelted  with  bands  of  robbers,  the  remains  of  Edward's  army, 

473.  The  regency  of  Charles  VI.  fend  aflillance  to  the  Scots,  to  in- 
vade England,  iii.  12.  The  French  return  home  difgulled,  13.  Pre- 
pare to  invade  England,  but  hindered  by  a  ilorm,  ib.  Motives  to  this 
invafioit,  ib.  State  of,  at  the  commencement  of  Henry's  V.'s  war  with 
that  kingdom,  92.  Comparifcn  between  the  fituation  of  Charles  VI. 
and  Richard  II.  of  England,  ib.  Diflrac~led  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Burgantfiahs  and  Armagnacs,  94.  The  (hare  the  university  of  Paris, 
the  fraternities  of  butchers  and  carpenters,  bore  in  thcie  broils,  r, 5. 
Continuation  of"  the  dillraclicri..  in,   1^4.     General  coniuiiou  renewed  by 

the 
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t?ic  afiaffination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  109.     Treaty  ofTroye,  110. 
Reflections  on  this  treaty,   in.     Duke  of  Bedford  appointed  regent 
116.     Charles    VI.   dies,  and   Charles  VII.    crowned,   118.     State  of 
France  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  124.     Amazing  tranf- 
aclions  of  Joan  D'Arc,   142.     Charles  VII.  crowned  again  at  Rheims, 
151.     Reflections  on  the  management  of  the  war,    165.     A  truce  con- 
cluded with,   169.     State  of  France  at  this  juncture,   17J.     Renewal  of 
the  war,   176.     Normandy  recovered,  ib.     Guienne  alfo,   177.     Accef- 
fion of  Lewis  XI.  223.     Sends  forces  to  the  affiltance  of  Henry  VI.  ib. 
State  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  334.  352.     The  go- 
vernment intruded  to  theprincefs  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  VII.  335.     The  administration  difputed  by  Lewis  duke  of 
Orleans,  336.     Britanny  annexed  to,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with 
the  duchefs  of,  349.     War  with,  by  Henry  VII.  353.    Peace  concluded, 
354.     Invaded    by    Henry   VIII.    433.     Peace  concluded   with    Eng- 
land, 443.     Lewis  XI f.  marries  Henrys  fitter,  444.     Dies,  ib.     Accef- 
fion of  Francis,  ib.     See  Francis  I.     Interview  between  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.    of  England,   iv.    22.     War   declared  againft,  by    Eng- 
land, 4.0.     The  powers  of  Italy  join  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  again!!, 
49.     Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.     Treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  reftoration  of  Francis,  66.     War  declared  againft  the  emperor,    73. 
The  emperor  challenges  Francis  to  Angle  combar,  ib-     Peace  of  Cam* 
brav,  98,     James  V.  of  Scotland  married  to  Mary  of  Guife,  201.     Ac- 
ceffion of  Henry  II.   295.     M3ry,  the  young   queen  of  Scotland,  lent 
there,  and   betrothed  to  the  Dauphin,  312.     England  engages  in  the 
Spanifti  war  with,  433.     Montmorency  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  at  St. 
Quintin,  434.     The  general  confternation  at  this  event,  ib.     The  duke 
of  Guife  recalled  from  Italy,  435.     Calais  taken  from  the  Englifh,  ib. 
The  Dauphin  Francis  married  to  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland, 
440.     Three  fecret  articles  perfidioufly  obtained  of  Mary,   441.     Peace 
of  Cateau  Cambrefis,  v.   t6.     The  Guifes  engrofs  all  the  authority  of 
government,  40.     Rigorous  perfecution   of  the  reformers,  41.     Sum- 
mary view  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom,  6S.     Battle  of  Dreu\%  72. 
A  mafldcre  of  the  Hugonots  concerted,  94.     See  Mtdicis,  Catharine 
de;  Lorraine,   cardinal  of,  &c.     Battle   of  St.    Dennis,    and    fiege  of 
Chartres,  186.     The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pro- 
teliants,  ib.     Battle  of  Montcontour,    18S.     Maffiacre  of  the  Hugonots 
at  Paris,  20,.     Death  of  Charles  IX.  210.     Acceffion  of  Henry  ill.  ib. 
Battle  of  Coutra5,  355.     A flaffination  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his  bro- 
ther, 356.     The  king  aflaffinated,  357.     Acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  ib. 
Henry  renounces  the  proteftant  faith,    370.     Henry  IV.  aflaffinated  by 
Ravailac,   vi.    56.     Character  of  the  early  writers  in,    191.     Reduction 
of  Rochelle,  266.     Its  conduct  toward  England,  during  the  troubles  of, 
vii.  247.     Improvement  of,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  cardinal  Mazarine, 
ib.     The  (hips  of,    feized  by  the  Englifh,  249.     An  alliance  concluded 
with  Oliver  Cromwel,   278.     Treaty  of  the  Pyrennees  with  Spain,  305. 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  409.     Treaty  of  Breda,  422. 
War  with  Spain,  341.     War  with  Holland,  4-9.     How  it  became  for- 
midable by  fea,  viii.  20.     Peace  of  Nimeguen,  45.    Ambitious  fchemes, 
and  haughty  behaviour  of  Lewis  XIV.  204.     Revocation  of  the  edict  of 
E    e  3  Naatz, 
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Nantz,  and  its  confequences,  240.      A  league  formed  againlt,  .by  the 
prince  of  Orange,   276. 
Francis  I.  of  Angouleme,  fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  on   the  death 
of  Lewis  XI I.  iii.  444.     His  character,  ib.     Defeats  the  Swifs  at  Ma- 
rignan,   iv.  10.     Sends  Bonnivet,  his  ambaffador,  to  England,  13.    His 
flatteries  to  Wolfey,    15.      Is  unfuccefsful  in  hi-  pretenfions  to  the  impe- 
rial crown,   18.      His  character  contrallcd  with    that  of  the    emperor 
Charles  V.   his  competitor,   19.     Is  vifited  by  Henry  in  a   plain  near 
Ardres,  22.     The  ceremony  of  their  meeting  regulated  by  cardinal  Wol- 
fey, ib.     His  frank  difregard  of  the  formality  obferved  between  him  and 
Henry,  23.     Which  is  returned  by  Henry,  ib.     Grand  tournament  held 
by  them,  24.     Is  attacked  by  the  emperor,  25.     An  ineffectual  congrefs 
with  the  emperor,   under  the  mediation  of  Wolfey,  at  Calais,  26.    The 
pope,  emperor,   and  Henry,  conclude  an  alliance  againft  liim,   ib.    War 
declared  againft,  by  Henry,  41.     Repulfes  the  earl  of  Surry's  invafion, 
ib.     Is  worfted  in  Italy,  42.     The  powers  of  Italy  unite  with  the  empe- 
ror againft  him,  49.     The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againft  him,  and  en- 
ters the  emperor's 'fervice,  50.     The   duke  of  Suffolk  invades  Picardy, 
51.     Sends  the  admiral  Bonnivet  to  invade  Milan,   C3.     Bonnivet  de- 
feated, 54.     PalTes  the  Alps  in  perfon  to  invade  the  Milanefe,   55.    Be- 
iieges  Pdvia,  56.     Is  defeated  and  taken   prifoner  by  the  imperialifts, 
57.     His  letter  to  his  mother,  58.     His  propofals  to  Charles  for  his 
liberty,  6c,     Is  carried   to   Madrid,  and   falls  fick,  ib.     Is  vifited  by 
Charles,  ib.     Recovers  his  liberty  by  tie  treaty  of  Madrid,  66.     Evades 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  68.     Meets  Wolfey,   and  concludes  frefh 
treaties  with  Henry,  71.     Declares  war  againft  the   emperor,    73.     Is 
challenged   by  Charles    to  fingle    combat,   ib.     Peace  concluded   with 
Charles  at  Cambray,  98.     His  interview  with  Henry  at  Boulogne,  11  1. 
Leagues  with  the  pope,    115.     Endeavours  an  ?c<~ommodation  between 
the  pope  and   Henry,    ib.     Renews   his   friendflvp  with   Henry,    141. 
Marries  bis  daughter  Magdalen  to  fames  V.  of  Scotland,    146.     Apolo- 
gifes  to  Henry  for    this  match,  who  refufes  to   fee  his  ambaffador,   ib. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Charles   for  ten  years,    176.     Refufes  Henry's 
propofals  toward    marriage  with    Mary  of  Guife,   201.     Sends   her   to 
Sotiand,  ib.     Other  propofals  of   marriage  fruitless,   ib.     Allows    the 
emperor  an  honourable  paffage  through  France  to  the  Netherlands  203. 
Promifes  to  afiiit  cardinal  Beaton  in  Scotland,   23').     Over-runs  Luxem- 
bourg, and    takes   Landrecy,  239.     Forces    Charles    to   abandon    the 
fiege    of  Landrecy,   240.     Is   invaded    by   Charles   and    Henry,     216. 
Concludes   a  fepa«ate  peace  with  Charles,  247.     Equips  an  armament 
for  a  defcent  on  England,  250.  Makes  peace  with  Henry  at  Campe,  2  j_|. 
Francis,    Dauphin   of  France,   is  mairied  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland, 
iv.    440.     Aflumcs  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  in  right  of  his  queen, 
v.  jo.     Becomes  king  by   the  death  of  his  father,   20.     See  the  next 
article. 

If.  of  France,  excites  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  by  nffuming  the 
title  of  king  of  F.ngland,  v.  20.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ?6.  Is  wholly 
governed  by  the  Guifes,  40,  Dies,  and  is  fuccecded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IX.  42. 

Francis, 
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Francis,  father,  is  recommended  by  James  U.  to  Cambridge  for  a  degree, 
but  is  refufcd,  viii.    262. 

Francifcans  nnd  Dominicans,  reflections  on  the  inftitution  of  thofe  two  re- 
ligiom    -rders,  ii.   229. 

Frank  Ahnoigne,    the  nature  of  this  tenure  oflands  explained,    ii.  266. 

Franks,  females  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  fovereign  authority,  by 
the  ancient  ufages  of  that  people,  ii.   390. 

Frederic  I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  engages  in  a  crufade,  i.  458.  ii.  7. 
Dies,  ib. 

■  11.  emperor,  the  pope's  fentence  of  excommunication   publilhed 

againft  him,   by  Hnry  111.  of  England,  his  brotheHn-law,    ii.  164. 

Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  conquered  jointly  by  France  and 
Spain,    and  feized  by  the  latter,    lii.  414. 

— — — ,  elector  Palatine,  is  married  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  1.  of  England,  vi.  63.  Is  offered  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
ltates  of  that  kingdom,  102.  Is  defeated  at  Prague,  and  takes  refuse 
in  Holland,  104.  Is  put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  112.  His 
electoral  dignity  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  1  23.  Is  perfuaded  to 
fubmifhcn  by  James,  124.  Is  totally  difpofiefled  of  his  patrimonial 
dominions,  1  52.  His  nephew  reftored  in  part  by  the  treaty  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  vii.  246. 

French  language,  its  prevalence  in  England  after  the  Norman  invafion,  i. 
:  59.     The  ufe  of  that  language  in  law  proceedings,  abolifhed,  ii.  499. 

Fretteval,  Philip  of  France  routed  there,  and  his  records  taken  by  Ri- 
chard I.  ii.  30. 

Fridnuit,  in  the  German  law,  what,  i.  217. 

Frobtjher,  Sir  Martin,  undertakes  a  cruize  againft  the  Spaniards,  v.  362. 
Is  killed  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  374.  Three  trials  made  by  him  for 
the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  pafTage,  477. 

FroiJJart.  the  hiftorian,  his  character  and  reprefentation  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter's  fchemes  againft  Richard  II.  iii.  30.  Numberlefs  miftakes 
of,    invalidate  his  teftimony,    ii.  511. 

Fulkj  count  of  Anjou,  protects  William,  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
i.  335.  Marries  his  daughter  to  William,  eldeft  fon  of  king  Henry  I. 
of  England,  336.  Marries  her  afterward  to  William,  fon  of  duke  Ro- 
bert,  340.     Marries  his  fon  Geoffry  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  ib. 

« ,  curate  of  Neuilly,  his  bold  counfel  to  Richard  I.  ii.  6.  Richard's  re- 
ply to  him,  ib. 

G 

S2AINSB  0  ROW,  battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwel  and  Cavendifh, 
vi.  537. 

Galilaeo,  a  comparifon  between,  and  lord  Bacon,  vi.  194. 

Gama,  Vafquez  de,  his  firft  pafiage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  iii.  404. 

Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  joins  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  oppofing 
the  reformation,  iv.  129.  Afts  covertly  againft  the  religious  innova- 
tions, 189.  Foments  a  cruel  perfecution  of  heretics,  212.  Propofes 
certain  Latin  terms  to  be  retained  in  the  Engliili  verfion  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  224.    h  fent  ambafTador  to  the  emperor,  255.    DifTuades  Henry 
from  farther  alterations  in  religion,  ib.     Endeavours  to  procure  an  im- 
peachment of  queen  Catharine  Par,  for  herefy,   259.     Oppofes  the  fteps 
toward  reformation,  taken  by  the  protector  and  regency  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Edward  V.  290.     Writes  an  apology  for  holy  water,  ib.    His 
remonftrances  pgainft  religious  innovations,  292.     Is  committed  to  the 
Fleet,    and  harfhly  ufed,  ib.     His  objections  to  the  Homilies,  293.     Is 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  denying  the  fupremacy  of  the  regency  during 
&  minority,  222.     Refufes  to  fubfcribe  articles  propounded  to  him,  344.. 
Is  deprived  and  clofely  confined,  ib.     Is  releafed  by  queen  Mary,  374. 
His  generous  afHftance  to  Peter  Martyr,  378.     Is  made  chancellor,  and 
promotes  the  Spanilh  match,  383.     His  moderate  counfel  on  the  occa- 
sion, ib.     His  fpeech   at  the    opening  a  new  parliament,  395.      De- 
bates with  cardinal  Pole,  about  the  expediency  of  punilhing  heretics, 
405.     Procures  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  to  be  burnt  for  herefy, 
411.     Engages  Eonncr  and  others  to  persecute  the  reformers,    413. 
Dies,   421. 
Gardening,  and  garden  fluff,  when  firfi  introduced  into  England,  iv.  274. 
Garnet,   a  Jefuit,   engages  in  the  famous  gun-powder  plot,  vi.  32.     Is  ex- 
ecuted,  37.     Is  regarded  in  Spain  as  a  martyr,  ib. 
Garter,  inllituticn  of  that  order  of  knighthood,    ii.  447.     Traditional  ac- 
count of  the  occafion  of  ir,    448. 
Gafcoigne,  judge,  imprifons  prince  Henry,  afterward  Henry  V.  for  infult- 
jng  him   in  his  office,   iii,  86.     His  kind  reception  by  Henry,  when 
king,  87. 
Gafccny,   a  defcent  made  en. that  province  by  invitation  of  fome  factious 

lords,  without  effect,  iii.    198. 
Gafton  de  Foix,  nephew  to  Lewis  XIT.  of  France,  his  character,   iii.  423. 

Is  killed  in  a  victory  he  gained  over  the  Spanifh  and  papal  armies,  ib. 
Gavajion,  P.ers,  his  character,  ii.  328.  His  afcendency  over  prince  Ed- 
ward, ib.  Is  banifhed  by  Edward  I.  329.  Is  recalled  by  Edward  II. 
ib.  His  preferments,  ib.  His  vanity,  ib  ;  and  contempt  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  ib.  Is  left  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  the  king's  journey  to  France, 
330.  A  confederacy  formed  againfl  him  by  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaftcr, 
ib.  His  banifhment  demanded  by  Lancafler  in  parliament,  ib.  Return1, 
332.  Banifhed  again  by  the  council  of  ordainers,  334.  Is  recalled  by 
the  king,  ib.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Pembroke  at  Scarborough,  336.  Is 
leized  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  beheaded  in  Warwic.calUe,  ib. 
Gaucour,  lord,  is  governor  of  Orleans,   when  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Salif- 

bury,   iii.    138. 
Gavelkind,  origin  of,  i.  228.     In  the  Irifh  cufloms,  how  regulated,  vi.  59* 

Is  abolifhed  there,  ib. 
Gauls,   their  ancient  manners  described,  1.3.     See  France, 
Gaunt,   John  of.     See  Lautajier. 

• ,    Mr?,  her  cacl  fau  ,   viii.  232. 

Genoa  is  bombarded  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  forced  to   fubmi:  to  terms  rre- 

fcribed  by  him,   viii.   ^o;. 
Geoffrey,   fon  of  Fu!.-.  count  pf  Arjou,  married  toth?  daughter  of  licmy  I, 
i.  341. 

Gftji  'v, 
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Geoffrey,  brother  of  king  Henry  II.  invades  Anjou  and  Maine,  i.  377.  Ac- 
cepts a  penfion  in  lieu,  ib.     Dies,  ib, 

——,  third  Ton  of  king  Henry  11.  inverted  by  his  father  with  the  dutchy 
of  Britanny,  i.  434.  Inftigated  by  his  mother  Eleanor  to  revolt  againil 
him,  436.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  447.  Rebels  again,  456.  Is  /lain 
in  a  tournament,  ib.  His  fon  Arthur  inverted  in  the  dutchy  of  Britanny, 
ib.     See  Arthur. 

•  ■,  natural  fon  of  Henry  II.  is  the  only  child  who  retained  his  duty  to 

him,  i.  463.  When  archbilhop  of  York,  fwears  fidelity  to  his  brother 
Richard  1.  on  his  departure  on  the  crufade,  ii.  6.  Is  imprifoned  by 
Longchamp,  17. 

»■  ',  archdeacon  of  Norwich,   his  behaviour  in  the  court  of  exchequer 

on  hearing  of  the  excommunication  of  king  John,  ii.  67.  How  killed 
by  John,  ib. 

Geography,  flrange  inflance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  in,  at  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  ii.   499. 

Gerard,  and  his  heretical  followers,  cruel  treatment  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  i.  422. 

•— — —  Baltazar,   afiaflinates  the  prince  of  Orange,   v.   267. 

• and  Vowel,  two  royalills,  executed  for  a  confpiracy  againrt  the 

protector,  vii.   237. 

Germans,  ancient,  a  character  of,  i.  16.  Their  government,  16.  197. 
Their  manners,  17.  Flock  over  into  Britain,  22.  Nature  of  their  re~ 
ligion,  30.  Are  the  firft  founders  of  the  feudal  law,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciples,   ii.    102.     The  nature  of  their  eftablifhments  explained,    103. 

Germany,  how  divided  under  the  feudal  fyltem,  i.  182.  Henry  IV.  em- 
peror, permits  his  vaffals  to  aihrt  the  Norman  invalion,  185.  The  free 
nature  of  the  feveral  itares  in,  197.  The  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  law 
traced  from,  215.  The  commencement  of  the  reformation  in,  by  Mar- 
tin Lather,  iv,  35.  Progrefs  cf  the  reformation  among  the  princes  of, 
ib.  A  peace  favourable  to  the  proteftants,  procured  from  the  emperor, 
by  Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  38  z.  See  Charles  V '.  and  Maurice.  The 
crown  of  Bohemia  offered  to  the  elector  Palatine,  vi.  102.  See  Fre- 
deric. Battle  of  Prague,  104.  The  elector  Palatine  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  112.  His  electoral  dignity  transferred  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  123.  SuccefTes  of  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden  there,  283.  The 
long  wars  in,  terminated  by  the  treaty  or  Wertphalia,  vii.  246.  A 
league  formed  at  Augfburg,  under  the  influence  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
againrt  Louis  XIV.  viii.  276. 

Ghent,  the  treaty  called  the  pacification  of,  219.  Is  taken  by  Louis  XI V» 
viii.  42, 

Gibfon,  a  Scots  preacher,  curfes  James  VI.  in  his  pulpit,  v.  280. 

Gijj'ord,  a  prieft,  is  employed  by  Walfingham  to  forward  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Babington,  v.  287.  Carries 
the  letters  to  Walfingham,  ib. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphry,  his  Jpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  defence  of 
the  regal  prerogative,  v.    179. 

Gitba,  mother  of  Harold,  excites  an  infurrection  at  Exeter,  againrt  William 
ihe  Conqueror,  i-  244.     Retreats  to  blander:,  ib. 

Glamoi  {am. 
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Glamorgan,  eail  of,  his  com  million  from  Charles  I.  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
vii.  67.  Concludes  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  ib.  J3 
commuted  to  prifon  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  68.  Vindication  of  the  king 
from  the  charge  of  authorizing  th;s  fecret  treaty,    516. 

Glafs,    the  mdnufaclure  of,  when  firft  brought  into  England,  viii.  327. 

Gkndeur,  Owen,  his  infurre£tion  in  Wales,  iii.  67.  Takes  the  earl  of 
Mir. he  and  his  uncle  prifoners,  ib. 

G'cucefier,  when  firit  erected  into  a  bifhopric,   iv.  183. 

— ,    Robert,  earl  of,  natural   fon  of  Henry  I.  (wears  a  conditional 

fealty  to  king  Stephen,  i.  355.  Confequences  of  this  example,  ib. 
Retires  abroad,  and  defies  the  king,  3157.  Returns  with  the  einprefs 
Matilda,    359.     Defeats  St.phen,  and  takes  him  pnfoner,  361. 

• — ,  eail  of,  confederates  with  the  earl  of  Leicelter  againit  Henry  III. 

ii.   382.     Joins  the  royal  party,   195.     Dies,  ib. 

Gilbert,  ear!  of,  (on  to  the  former,  joins  the  earl  of  Leicelter, 


ii.  195.  Refufes  with  Leicelter  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of 
France,  202.  Commands  a  body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  204. 
Takes  Henry  pri loner,  205.  Is  ill-treated  by  Leicelter,  207.  Retires 
from  Leicelter's  patliament.  212.  Allilh  prince  Edward  in  efcapirg 
from  the  culVdy  of  Leicelter,  213.  Rebels  again,  219.  Henry's  le- 
nity toward  him,  ib.  Attends  prince  Edward  on  a  crufade,  ib.  Mar- 
ries thf  daughter  of  Edward  I,  257.  Is  fined  for  violences  committed 
on  lohun  earl  of  Heieford,  ib.  His  fon  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nock burn,   34c. 

Gloucejler,  duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  hi?  chara&er,  iii.  2.  Supplanted 
in  his  influence  over  the  king  by  Robeit  de  Vcre,  eail  of  Oxford,  14. 
Prevails  on  thehoufe  of  commons  to  impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole  earl  of 
Suffolk,  iq.  Deprives  Richard  of  his  regal  power,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  council  of  fourteen  to  continue  lor  a  )tar.  17.  Raifes  forces  again  ft 
the  king,  ig.  Defeats  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  20.  1  lis  ar- 
bitral)- proceedings  againit  the  miniitry,  ib.  Rejects  the  queen's  humble 
felicitation  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  23.  Is  removed  from  the  coun- 
cil-board, 2.J.  His  cabals  ag;iinft  the  king,  27.  Sent  over  to  Calais 
by  the  king,  29.  Appealed  againit  in  the  hout'e  of  peers,  31.  Pro- 
ceedings againit  his  pnty,  ib.     Murdered,   32.     His  revenue,    121. 

— ,   Humphry,  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.   left   bv  him  regent 

of  England,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  1  t6.  Conftituted  by 
parliament,  guardian  or  the  kingdom  only,  during  the  duke  of  Bedford's 
abfence,  174.  Enters  into  a  precipitate  marriage  with  the  countefs  of 
Hainault,  133.  Fata!  confluences  of  that  rneafure,  ib.  Recrnciled 
to  the  bifhop  of  Winchciier  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  134.  Frefh  d.f- 
puteS  with  him,  which  throws  the  Englifh  affairs  into  confufion,  163. 
His  dutchefs  tried  for  witchcraft,  171.  Murdered,  172.  His  charac- 
ter,  173- 

•  ,   Richard  duke  o<",  brother  to  Edward  [V.  reported  to  have  flab- 


bed  prince  Edwaid,  fon  of  Henry  VJ.  iii,  250.  Commands  in  an  inva- 
f:on  of  Scotland,  and  t^kes  Berwick,  which  is  yielded  by  treaty,  265. 
Left  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  his  brother  Edward  IV.  daring  the  mi- 
nority of  Mfl   fon,    267.     His   character   and    views,    2:  Is  the 

ear) 
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earl  of  Rivers,  the  young  king's  guardian,  270.  Made  protector  of  the' 
realm,  272.  Orders  the  dea:h  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  ib.  Marks  out 
lord  Haftings  for  deftruction,  273.  His  extraordinary  behaviour  in 
council,  274.  Concerts  the  immediate  murder  of  lord  Haftings,  ib. 
Declares  his  brother's  marriage  invalid,  276.  Declares  his  brother  ille- 
gitimate, 277.  Procures  Dr.  Shaw  to  ellablifh  thefe  po:nts  in  a  fermon 
at  St.  Paul's,  ib.  Ill  fuccefs  of  this  fcheme,  278.  Accepts  the  crown 
offered  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  a  popular  tender,  280.  Orders 
the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Tower,  ib.  See 
Richard  ill. 
Gloucejier,  duke  of,  youngefl  fon  of  Charles  I.  his  father's  difcourfe  to  him 
before  his  execution,  vii.  142.  Is  fent  abroad  by  Cromwell,  151.  A 
piefent  voted  to  him  by  parliament  on  his  brother's  relloration,  328. 
His  death  and  character,  358. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  created  king  of  Jerufalem,  i.  312. 
■  ■,  Sir  Edmondbury,  murdered,  via.    73.     The  general  confufion 

on  this  event,  ib.     His  extraordinary  funeral,  74.     His   death   not  to 
be  accounted  for,  75.     Green,   Berry  and  Hill,  tried  and  executed  for 
this  murder,  91. 
Godwin,  earl,  his  bravery  under  Canute  in  Denmark,  i.  151.     Rewarded 
by  obtaining  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ib.     Murders  Alfred  fon  of  king 
Ethelred,  15;.     His  method  of  appealing  Hardicanute  for  this  act,  157* 
Marries  his  daughter  to  king  Edward  the  Confeflbr,    159.     His  exorbi- 
tant power,  162.     Raifes  an  army  againft  Edward,    164.     Flies  to  Flan- 
ders,  16;.     Makes  defcents  on  the  Englilh  coaft,  ib.     Received  to  fa- 
vour,  166. 
Gcndomar,  the   Spanilh  ambaffador,  remonftrates  againft  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's expedition  to  Guiana,  vi.  94.     Oilers  the  fecond  daughter  of 
Spain  for  prince  Charles,   100. 
Goodwin,   Sir  Francif,  his  feat  in  parliament  vacated  on  account  of  out- 
lawry, by  the  chancellor,  vi.   18.     Is  reftored  to  his  feat  by  the  houfe, 
19.     D  fputes  on  this  occafion,  ib.     How  compromised,  20. 
Gordon,   lady  Catharine,  a  Scots  lady,  married  to  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  371. 

Taken  prifoner  by  Henry  VIL  and  generoufly  treated,  380. 
Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  returns  from  Dieppe,  with  his  fhip,  contrary  to 

orders,   vi.  208. 
Goring,  enters  into  an  affociation,  with  other  officers,  to  petition  king  and 
parliament  againft  popular  innovations,  vi.  412.     Betrays  the  fecret  to 
the  commons,  413.     Is  made  governor  of  Portfmouth  by  the  commons, 
481.     Declares  for  the  king,  and  is  reduced  by  the  parliament's  forces, 
503.     His  letter  to  the  king  intercepted  by  Fairfax,  vii.  60. 
GoJJipping,  among  women,  a  proclamation  againft,   iv.    275. 
Government,   the  feudal  frame  of,  introduced  by  the  Norman  ennqueft,  i. 
253.     The  firft  beginnings  of  the  popular  frame  of,  in  England,  ii.  273. 
Amidft  all  its  fluctuations,  the  will  of  the  monarch  never  abfolute  and 
uncontroulable,  iii.  304.     That  of  England,  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, compared  with   that  of  Turkey,  v.  459.      Remarks  on,  with 
reference  to  the  cafe  of  king  Charles  I.  vii.   148. 
— — — — ,  ecclefiaftical,  a  review  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  163. 
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Ctmra'on,  a  Norman  archer,  wounds  Richard  I.  with  an  arrow,  which  oc* 
cafions  his  death,  ii.  33.  His  noble  reply  to  Richaid,  34.  His  cruel 
fate,  ib. 

*— — -,  Adam  de,  his  troops  vanquifhed,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  by 
prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  III.  ii.  217.  Is  taken  into  favour  by  that 
prince,  ib. 

Goumay  and  Mautravers,  the  keepers  of  the  depofed  king  Edward  U. 
cruelly  murder  him,  ii.  559.     Their  fates,  ib. 

Gonver,  barony  of,  commotions  excited  among  the  barons,  by  the  feizure  of, 
from  John  dc  Mowbray,  ii.  345. 

Gonvry,  earl  of,  enters  into  an  affociation  for  feizing  the  young  king  James 
from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  v.  248.  Is  tried  and  executed, 
256. 

Graham,  captain,  is  repulfed  in  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  at  Loudon-hill, 
viii.  1 1 4. 

Gran-velle,  cardinal,  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  Low  Countries,  occafions  a 
revolt  of  the  Flemifh  protellants,  v.  192. 

Granville,  Sir  John,  fends  Dr.  Monk  to  negotiate  for  the  king,  with  his 
brother  the  general,  vii.  311.  Comes  over  to  Monk  himfelf,  and  pre- 
vails with  him  to  declare  his  intentions,  322.  Prefents  the  king's  letter 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  appoint  a  committee  to  anfwer  it,  327. 

Gratian,  and  Vivian,  nuncios  of  pope  Alexander  111.  attempt  in  vain  to 
reconcile  Henry  II.  and  Becket  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  i.  410. 

Gra-velines,  battle  there  between  count  Egmont,  the  Spanifh  general,  and 
<Je  Thermes  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  iv.  445.  Interview  there 
between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  iv.  25. 

Gray,  lord,  is  lent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  forces  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
proteftant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35.  fkfieges  and  takes  Leith 
from  the  French  party,  ib.  Affifls  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  reducing  the 
Spanifh  general  San  Jofepho,  in  Ireland,  v.  233.  His  cruelty  in  this 
affair,  234. 

■ ,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  her  hiftory,  iii.  226.     Captivates  Edward  IV. 

ib.  Married  to  him,  227.  Honours  conferred  on  her  family,  229. 
Her  father  and  one  of  her  brothers  murdered  by  the  Yorkfhirc  infur- 
gent.s  2:3.  Orders  the  earl  of  Rivers  to  levy  an  army  to  efcort  the 
young  kii>g  Edward  V.  to  London,  269.  Perfuaded  to  the  contrary  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ib.  Retires  with  her  children  into  the  fancluary 
of  Weftminfter,  on  the  duke  of  Glouceller's  arrefting  thecul  of  Rivers, 
270.  Forced  to  deliver  up  the  duke  of  York,  271.  Her  marriage  de- 
clared invalid  by  Gloucellcr,  276.  Confents  to  a  marriage  between  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  288.  Cenfents,  after, 
to  her  marriage  with  Richard  111.  291.  The  princefs  married  to  Henry 
Vii.  320.  Suppofed  to  be  privy  to  the  infurrecUon  of  Lambert  Simntl, 
324.     St iz?d  and  confined,  326.     Dies  in  confinement,  3.27. 

,  lady  jane,  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland  propoles  to  Edward  VI. 

to  alter   the  fucceilion   in  her  favour,  iv.  360.     Is  married  to  the  lord 

Guildford  Dudley,  361.     Is  appointed  to  the  fucceffion  by    a    deed  of 

fe'tiemei it,   564.      Ikr  amiable  characler,  368.     Is  unwilling  to  accept 

offei  of  the  crown,  369.     Is   proclaimed,  :b.     1»  defeited   by   the 

council 
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council  and  the  people,  371.  Returns  to  private  life,  372,  Ts  taken 
into  cuitody  with  aii  the  heads  of  her  party,  ib.  Sentence  palled  upon 
her,  373.  Is  executed  on  account  of  a  new  confpiracy  of  her  father's, 
392.     Her  noble  behaviour  and  dying  declarations,  393. 

Cray,  lady  Catharine,  is  married  to  lord  Herbert,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, iv.  361.  Is  divorced  from  him,  and  privately  married  to  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  v.  61.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen  Elizabeth  on 
this  account,  where  fhe  dies,  62. 

Great  Harry,  the  firil  lhip  properly  of  the  royal  navy,  built  by  Henry  VII. 
iii.  406. 

Greek  language,  how  imported  and  cultivated  in  Europe,  iii.  406. 

Greenland,  when  difcovered,  vi.  183. 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard,  vice-admiral  of  the  Englifh  fleet  under  lord  Thomas 
Howard,  his  fhip,  the  firft  Englifh  fhip  of  war  taken  by  the  Spaniard?, 
v.  361.     Circumstances  of  his  death,  523. 

Gregory  the  great,  pope,  fpecimens  of  his  talents  in  punning,  i.  32.  His 
ignorant  intemperate  zeal  againft  paganifm,  33.  Sends  Augultine  the 
monk  into  Britain,  ib.  Writes  to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  35.  His 
folution  of  the  cafes  of  confcience  propounded  by  Auguftine,  33.  His 
injunctions  to  him,  37, 

* VII.  pope,  his  ambitious  character,  i.  267.     His  difputes  with  the 

emperor  Henry  IV.  268.  His  ufurpations  over  other  princes,  269. 
Prohibits  the  marriage  of  prielts,  271.  Projects  a  confederacy  againlt 
the  Mahometans,  294.     See  Crufades. 

VIII.   pope,  engages  the   emperor,  and    kings  of  England  and 


France,  in  a  new  crufade,  i.  458. 

IX.  pope,  a  character  of  his  decretals,  ii.  229. 

XI.  pope,  ifiues  a   bull   for  taking  Wickliite  into  cuftody,  iii.  53. 


The  feat  of  the  papacy  fixed  at  Rome  after  his  death,  57. 

Grejham,  Sir  Thomas,  procures  queen  Elizabeth  a  loan  rrom  the  company 
of  merchant-adventurers  in  London,  v.  476.  Builds  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, 483. 

Grey,  lord  Leonard,  executed  for  treafon,  iv.  213. 

Griff.n,  fecond  fon  to  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  rebels  againft  his  father, 
and  drives  him  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Henry  III.  againll  him,  ii, 
196.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  his  elder  brother  David,  given  up  to  Henry, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ib,  Lofcs  his  life  in  attempting  an  efcape, 
ib. 

Grimf.one,  Sir  Harbcttle,  is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  parliament  which  reftortd 
Charles  II.  vii.  327. 

Grindal,  archbiihop,  is  profecuted  in  the  ftar-ch  amber,  for  favouring  the 
puritans,  v.  262. 

Grcine,  the  mips  and  troops  there,  defeated  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v.  349. 

Gualo,  the  pope's  legate,  alfifts  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  III.  and  receives 
his  homage  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ii.  145.  Excommunicates  thofe  barons 
who  adhere  to  Lewis,  149.  Punifhes  the  clergy  who  had  countenanced 
the  invafion  of  Lewis,  152.  Pandolf  reinllated  in  the  crrice  cf  legate  in 
his  ftead,  153. 

Guelf,  and  Ghibbelin,  the  rife  of  thefe  factions  in  Italy,  i.  209. 

Guiana,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  nrft  expedition  to,   r.  37-.     I.  takes  poJef- 

fior. 
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fion  of  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  the  Englifh  crown,  vi.  9^.  Is  after- 
ward taken  pofTeGion  of  by  the  Spaniards,  ib.  Raleigh's  fecond  expe- 
dition  to,  ib.     St.  Thomas  plundered  by  Raleigh,  96.     See  Raleigh. 

Guido,    legate    from  Rome,    is  ordered    to    excommunicate    the    earl  of 
Leiceiler,  and  the  barons  in  rebellion  againft  Henry  III.  ii.  209.     Dares 
not  come  himfelf,  but  fends  the  bull  which  is  torn  and  flung  into  the 
Tea,  ib.     Becomes  pope,  210. 

Guienne,  province  of,  is  with  Poiclou  mortgaged  to  William  Rufus,  i.  $06. 
Edward  J.  deprived  of  that  province,  by  the  artifice  of  Philip  of  France, 
ii.  263.  Ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Englifh  to  recover,  264.  Again  un- 
fuccefsfully  attacked,  2S3.  Reftored  to  Edward  I.  by  treaty  with  Philip, 
ii.  297.     Homage  done  for  it  by  Edward  II.  330. 

. ,  William  duke  of,  his  preparations  to  engage  in  the  crufade,  i.  307. 

«  Marries  his  daughter  to  the  emprefs  Matilda's  fon  Henry,  367. 

Guinegate,  battle  of,  iii.  435. 

Guife,  duke  of,  repulfes  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  attack  upon  Metz, 
iv.  3S2.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  on  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintin,  435. 
Takes  Calais  from  the  Englifh,  ib.  Henry  arrives  at  his  camp,  44;. 
Inftigates  the  claim  of  his  niece  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, v.  19.  He  and  his  family  engrofs  all  the  authority  of  the  French 
government,  40.  His  influence  leffened  by  the  death  of  Francis  II.  42. 
Strengthens  himfelf  againft  the  proteflants  by  an  alliance  with  Philip  II. 
ofSpain,  70.  Commands  under  Montmorency  at  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
72.     Befieges  Orleans,  78.     Is  affaflinated  by  Poltrot,  ib. 

— ,  duke  of,  fon  of  the  former,  defends  Poitiers,  befieged  by  the  ad- 
miral Coligni,  v.  187.  His  character,  ib.  Maffacre  of  Paris  205.  Be- 
comes difcontented  with  the  conduct  of  Henry  111.  212.  Forms  the 
famous  catholic  league  againft  theHugonots,  ib.  Sends  the  count  D'Au- 
bigney,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox,  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the 
Englifh  intereft,  231.  Revives  the  league,  268.  Defeats  the  German 
auxiliaries  of  the  Hugonots,  355.  Is  with  his  brother  aflaffinated  by  the 
king's  order,  356. 

,  Mary  of,  widow  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  marries  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  iv.  201.  Death  of  her  hufband,  230.  Is  brought  to  bed  of 
the  princefs  Mary,  ib.  Attaches  herfelf  to  cardinal  Beaton,  to  oppofe 
the  pretenfions  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  232.  Is  promifed  fupport  by 
Francis,  236.  Goes  to  France  to  folicit  aflirtance  againft  the  earl  of 
Arran,  438.  Her  converfation  with  Iidward  VI.  in  he  return 
through  England,  about  his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  ib.  Ob- 
tains from  Arran  a  refignition  of  his  office  as  regent  of  Scotland, 
43Q.  Is  attended  by  D'Oifel  a  Frenchman  to  affift  her  in  the  r.d- 
miniftration,  ib.  Gains  the  good  will  of  the  Scots  by  her  prudent 
condud,  440.  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  to  take  part  in  the  quar- 
rel with  France  againft  England,  ib.  Her  daughter  the  young  queen 
Mary,  married  to  the  dauphin  of  Franc/,  ib.  Piotefts  the  Englifh  re- 
formers, who  fled  from  the  pcrfecutions  of  queen  Mary;  v.  21.  Is 
petitioned  by  the  afTociation  of  reformers  called  the  (..o/igrcgation  cj 
Cord,  2;.  Her  motives  for  temporifing  between  the  religious  partie?, 
ib.  Is  induced  to  a  more  rigorous  condudt,  by  orders  from  France,  ib. 
Affembles  an  army  to  fupprefs  the  proteftant  riots    -7»     Enters  into  an 

accommodation 
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accommodation  with  the  Congregation,  29.  Is  received  into  Perth,  it,  < 
Improbable  violence  of  exprefhon  charged  upon  her,  ib.  Is  forced  to 
retire  and  fortify  herfelfin  Dunbar,  31.  Remonilrates  with  the  Congre- 
gation, ib.  Grants  them  a  toleration,  ib.  Receives  reinforcements 
Jrom  France,  ib.  Is  deprived  of  the  regency  by  the  Congregation,  52. 
Her  death  and  character,  36. 

Gunilda.  a  Danifh  princefs,  her  death  and  prophecy,  i.  141. 

Gunpowder,  when  invented,  iii.  406. 

Gunpowder-plot,  a  hiftory  of,  vi.  31.  The  confpiracy  difcovered,  34.  The 
confpbators  punifhed,  36. 

Garth,  brother  to  king  Harold,  his  advice  to  him  on  the  Norman  invafion, 
i.  190.      Killed  at  the  battle  of  Hidings,  194. 

Gujlavus,  king  of  Sweden,  his  character,  ?nd  e.xploks  in  Germany,  vi. 
282.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  284. 

Gut  brum,  the  Danifh  chief,  and  his  army,  baptifed,  \  84. 

H 

TJJdBEJS  Corpus  aft  pafTed,  viii.  106.  The  pcrfonal  fecuiities  afforded 
by  this  llatute,  ib. 

Haddington,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Somerfct,  and  fortified,  iv.  310.  J3  be- 
fieged  by  the  Scots  and  French,  ib.      lsdifmantled,  332. 

Hainault,  Jane  countefs  of,  procures  a  truce  between  Edwardlll.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Philip  de  Valois  of  France,  ii.  406. 

•— — — ,  Jaqueline  countefs  of,  her  character  and  that  of  her  hufband  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  iii.  133.  Leaves  her  hufband  and  put-  herfelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ib.     Enters  into  a  precipitate 

•  marriage  with  him,  ib.  Fatal  confequences  of  this  meaiure,  134.  Her 
contract  with  Gloucefter  annulled  by  the  pope,  135. 

Hales,  Sir  James,  pofitively  refufes  to  fign  the  patent  for  the  fucceffion  o[ 
lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  364.  Is  imprjfoaed  for  oppoling  queen  Mary's 
fchemes,  and  kills  himfelf,  376. 

i- ,  Sir  Edward,  is  profecuted  on  the  teft  aft,  with  a  view  to  eftablifh- 

ing  the  difpenfing  power  in  the  king,  viii.  242. 

Hal, 'down- bill,  battle  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas 

Halifax,  m2rquis  of,  his  charafter,  viii.  174.     His  motive  for  endeavour- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  the  duke  ot  Monmouth  and  the  king,  zoi. 
His  reception  by  king  James   on  his   acceffion,  216.     The  privy  feai 
taken  from  him,   248.     Joins  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Oranoe 
281.     Is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  peers  on  the  king  s  flight,  300. 

Hambden,  John,  attempts  to  go  over  to  America,  but  is  pieventeu,  vi.  31 1. 
Is  tried  by  all   the  judges  in  England,  for   refufing  to  pay  lhip  money, 
316.     The  confequences  of  this   trial,    519.     His  lentence  cancelled 
382.     Is  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  kin"  to  Scotland 
425.     Is  impeached  by  the  king,  469.     Is  killed  in  a  fkirniifh  with  the 
royalifb,  522.     His  charafter,  523. 

»  ,  John,  grandfon  of   the  former,  enters   into  the   duke  of  Mon- 

mouth's confpiracy,  viii.  184      Is  tried  and  fined  for  miidemeanour  on- 
ly, 197.     Joins  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  2S1. 

S  Hainihon 
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Hamilton,  Patrick,  controverts  the  popifh  doctrines  in  a  conference  at  St. 

Andrews,  iv.  214.     Is  burnt,  ib. 
■ ,  primate  of  Scotland,  tries  and  condemns  Walter  Mill  the  reformer 

to  the  flames  for  herefy,  v.  23.     Extraordinary  zeal  of  the  people  of  St. 

Andrews,  againft  this  act  of  cruelty,  24. 

marquis  of,  is  lent  by  Charles  I.   to  treat  with  the  Scots  cove- 


nanters, vi.  332.  His  fruitlefs  attempts  at  a  compromife,  333.  Is  fent 
with  a  fleet  and  army  againft  the  covenanters,  341.  Is  created  a  duke, 
vii.  43.  His  conduct  with  regard  to  Montrofe,  ib.  His  fincerity  in 
the  king's  caufe  how  rendered  problematical,  45,  Is  imprifoned  by 
the  king,  46.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  raifes  a  Scots  army  in  the  king's 
favour,  117.  Enters  England,  126.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Cromwell,  127.  Is  tried  as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  executed, 
152. 

duke,  becomes  head  of  a  party  formed  againft  the  duke  of  Lauder- 


dale, and  applies  to  the  king,  viii.  52.  Again  reprefents  the  oppreffions 
exercifed  by  Lauderdale,  to  the  king,  59. 

Hammond,  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  receives  Charles  I.  into  Carif- 
broke-caftle,  vii.  107.     Is  ordered  to  confine  the  king  clofely,  1 14. 

Hamptcn-court  palace,  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  prefented  by  him  to 
Henry  VIII.  iv.  64.  The  conferences  concerning  Mjry  queen  of  Scots 
adjourned  thither  from  York,  v.  139.  A  conference  of  divines  fum- 
moned  there  by  James  I.  to  debate  on  points  of  faith  and  religious  dif- 
cipline,  vi.  10.  The  fubjects  difputed,  13.  The  even:  of  this  con- 
ference, ib. 

Hanfe  towns,  the  inhabitants  of,  encouraged  to  fettle  in  England,  iv. 
349.  Their  privileges  taken  away,  ib.  Difputes  between  the  mer- 
chants of,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  478. 

Harcla,  Sir  Andrew,  defeats  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  at  Borough-bridge, 
ii.  348.  Is  made  earl  of  Carlifle,  349.  Is  executed  for  a  treafonable 
correfpondence  with  the  Scots,  ib. 

Harcourt,  Geoffiry  de,  his  hiftory,  ii.  426.  Perfuades  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land to  invade  Normandy, /£.     Is  made  martfchal  of  the  Englifh  army, 

427. 

Har. ii  Canute,  fon  of  Canute  king  of  England,  put  in  poileflion  of  Denmark, 
i.  154.  Obtains  by  treaty  with  his  brother  Harold  Ilarefoot,  a  part  of 
England,  155.  Succeeds  to  the  whole,  156.  Lofes  the  affections  of 
his  fubjects,  158.    Dies  of  intemperance,  ib. 

Harjleur,  belieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  98. 

Harlem,  its  vigorous  defence  againii  the  Spaniards,  and  its  inhabitants  maf- 
facred  in  revenge,  v.  216. 

Harold,  fon  of  earf  Godwin,  fuccceds  to  his  father's  pcfleflions,  i.  167.  His 
Cornells  with  Algar,  governor  of  Eail  Anglia,  tl>.  Obtains  the  dukedom 
of  Northumberland,  169.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  France,  173. 
Swears  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  to  renounce  his  own  pretend  ma 
to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  forward  thofe  of  William,  174.  Evades  his 
oarh,  i".  Cbeckl  the  depredations  of  the  Wellh,  i/>.  Deleits  his 
biothcr  Tolli,  recommends  Morcar  to  fuperfede  him  as  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  marries  Morcui's  filler,  177.  Make,  open  pruenfions  to 
X  the 
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the  crown,  ib.  Succeeds  quietly  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  confefTor; 
179.  Juftifies  himfelf  to  duke  William's  ambafTadors,  180.  His  prepa- 
rations to  oppofe  the  Norman  invafion,  187.  Defeats  Tofti  with  his 
Danifh  armament,  1S8.  Difadvant^ges  of  this  victory,  190.  Dif- 
pofition  of  his  army  the  morning  of  battle,  193.  Battle  of  Haftings,  ib. 
Killed  by  an  arrow,  194.  His  body  carried  to  duke  William,  but  re- 
flored,  195. 

Harold  Harefoot,  fon  of  Canute,  fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  England,  i. 
153.  Shares  it  by  treaty  with  his  younger  brother  Hardicanute,  155. 
His  body  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  by  Hardicanute,  156. 

Harrington,  a  character  of  his  Oceana,  vii.  347. 

Harri/on,  colonel,  conducts  Charles  I.  to  London  in  order  to  his  trial,  vii. 
135.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  king's  judges,  136.  Detains  Fairfax  in 
prayer  till  the  king  is  executed,  145.  Becomes  an  enemy  to  Cromwell 
on  his  ufurping  the  fupreme  authority,  and  is  deprived  of  his  commif- 
fion,  260.     Is  tried  and  executed,  350. 

Harvey,  Dr.  difcovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  vii.  347. 

Hajiings,  battle  of,  between  William  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold  king 
of  England,  i.  103. 

,  the  Danifti  chief,  ravages  Kent,  i.  85.  Routed  by  Alfred,  and  de- 
parts, 88. 

— — ,  lord,  not  joining  in  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  fchemes  is  marked  by 
him  for  deftruclion,  iii.  273.     Extraordinary  murder  of,  275. 

-,  Sir  Edward,   raifes  men  for  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  carries  them 


to  the  affiftance  of  queen  Mary,iv.  370. 

-,  lady  Anne,  refufes  to  become  emprefs  of  Mufcovy,  v.  477. 


Hatfield,   a   fvnod  called   there  by   Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

againft  the  Monothelites,  i.  64. 
Hatton,  Sir  Chriftopher,  his  exhortation  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  fubmit 

to  trial,  v.  293.     Is  made  chancellor,  though  no  lawyer,  330. 
Haukes,  Thomas,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  41  ^. 
Havre  de  Grace,  is  delivered  up  to  queen   Elizabeth,  by  treaty  with   the 

prince  of  Conde,  v.  yx.     The  earl  of  Warwic  takes  the  command  of  it, 

72.     Is   befieged  by  the  French,    79.     The  garrifon   infected  by   the 

plague,  ib.     Is  furrendered  by  capitularon,  80. 
Haxey,  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  reign  cf  Richard  II.  anecdote  of, 

iii.  450. 
Wayward,  an  author,  incurs  the  refentment  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  457.     Is 

faved  by  the  pleafantry  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  458. 
Hazelrig,  Sir  Arthur,    is  prevented  from  tranfporting  himfelf  with  other 

puritans,    to  America,  vi.  311.     Is   impeached    by  the  king,  469.     Is 

named  one  of  the  council  of  ftate  after  the  king's  execution,    vii.   158, 

note.     Is  created  a  peer  by  the  protector,  but  chufes  to  ta  e  his  feat  with. 

the  commons,  277.     His  characler,  314. 
Heath,  archbiihop  of  York,   appointed  chancellor  on  the  death  of  bifrno 

Gardiner,  iv.  421.     Notifies  the  death  of  queen  Mary  to  the  parliament, 

v.  2. 
Helie,  lord  of  la  Fleche,  difturbs  William  Rufus  in  his  Norman  poireifion<-? 

i.  305.     Is  befieged  by  William  without  fucceft,  3d). 
'Vol  VIII,    "  F  f  Helie, 
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Belie,  de  St.  Ssan,   why  made  tutor  to  William  Ton   of  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  i.  335.     Carries  his  pupil  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
ib. 
ILngiJi  and Horfa,  Saxons  and  brothers,  popular  account  of  their  defcent,  i, 
18.     Land   with  a  body  of  Saxons  in  Britain,  20.     Horfa  killed,  ib. 
Hengift  fubdues  the  Briton?,  ib.     Calls  over  his  brother  Otta,  and  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  22.     Is  fucceeded   by  his  fon  Efcus,  28.     See 
Kent. 
Henrietta,  princefs  of  France,  comes  over  to  England,    and  is  married  to 
Charles  1.  vi.  199.     Her   French  attendants  difmiired  by  the  inftigation 
of  Buckingham,  234.     Her  charader,  281;.     Obtains  contributions  from 
the  catholics,  to  affiit  the  king  againfl  the  Scots  covenanters,  340.     Is 
threatened  by  the  commons  with   an  impeachment,  and  prepares  to  fly, 
479.     Goes  over  to  Holland,  482.     Sends  military  itores  over  to  the 
king,  493.     Brings  over  a  reinforcement  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  524. 
Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  retires  to  Exeter,  vii.  9.     Flies  to 
France,  63.     Her  diftrelTed  fuuation  there,  248.     Vifits  her  fon  on  his 
reiloration,  258. 
■Henry,  youngeflfon  of  William  the  conqueror,  his  future  greatnefs  predicted 
by  his  father,  i.  280.     Raifes  an  infurreftion  in  Normandy,  289.     Re- 
duced by  his  brothers,   290.     Seizes  England  on  the  death  of  William 
Rufus,  his  brother,  513. 

• I.  grants  a  charter  of  liberties,  i.  314.     Lodges  a  copy  in  every 

county,  315.  Diliegards'his  promifes,  ib.  Review  of  this  charter,  316. 
Weds  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  318.  In- 
vaded by  his  brother  Robert,  319.  Treaty  between  them,  321 .  Severe 
treatment  of  his  barons,  322.  Attacks  Normandy,  323.  His  difpute 
with  the  pope  concerning  inveititures,  325.  Sends  three  bifhops  to  him, 
328.  The  pope's  infolent  anfwer  to,  329.  Compromife  between,  332. 
Goes  over  to  defend  his  Norman  dominion?,  336.  His  admonitions  to 
the  Englifh  bifhops  fent  by  him  to  the  council  at  Rheims,  337.  Defeats 
Lewis  king  of  France,  ib.  Lofes  his  eldeit  fon  William,  338.  Marries 
Adelais  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorraine,  340.  Marries  his 
daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  ib.  Marries  her 
afterward  to  Geoffrey  fon  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  ib.  Review  of  his 
government,  341.  Goes  to  Normandy  to  vifit  his  daughter  Matilda, 
344.  Caufcs  the  nobility  to  fwear  fcjlty  to  her,  ib.  His  deaih  and 
character,  345.  Particulars  of  a  chatter  given  by  him,  gracing  to  Lon- 
don the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  ^47. 
— — ,  fon  of  ti.e  emprefs  "Matilda,  and  grandfon  of  king  Henry  T.  born,  i. 
344.  Brought  over  to  England  to  allilt  fiL  mother,  365.  Is.  knighted 
by  David  king  ofbcotland,  357.  In  vetted  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
ib.  Marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  Juke  .>t  Guienne,  36S.  His 
fucceflionto  the  crown  of  England  conlirmeu  by  Stephen,  ib.  His  con- 
tinental poflliiions  at  his  acci  iTion,  J7J. 

11.  The  firlt   aCls  of  his  government,  i.  376.     Goal  over  to  quiet 


his  brother  Geoffrey,  ib.     Punifhes  the    incut  fions  of  the   Wclfhj 
Vifits  the  king  of  France,  and  contract  1  hh  infant  fon  Henry,  to  Mnr- 
gaiet  daughter  of  France,  3 7 h     Hh  acqui&rioai  «rt.  th«  continent,  ib. 

Coiii;->ound.s> 
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Compounds   the  pergonal  fervice  of  his  Norman  vaffals  for  money,  3S0. 
His  wars  in  France,  ib.     Accommodates  his  differences  with  Lewis  by 
the  pope's  Mediation,  381.    Oppoies  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy, 
383.     His  grateful  remembrance  of  Theobald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
ib.     Creates  Thomas  a  Becket  chancellor,    ^84.     Initance  of  his  fami- 
liarity  with   him,    385.     Makes  him   archbiihrp  of  Canterbury,   3S6. 
Provoked   by  his  arbitrary    condud,    3SS.     Calls  an   aflembly  of  the 
clergy,  to  acknowledge  a  fubmifiion  to  the  civil  laws,  391.     Determines 
to  check  the  clerical  ufurpations,  392.     Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  393. 
Applies  to  the  pope  for  a  legatine  cnmmiflion,  which  is  rendered  abortive 
by  the  pope,  396.     Procures  Becket   to  be  lued   for  fome  lands,  397. 
Calls  a  council  at  Northampton,  at  which  Becket  is  condemned  for  con- 
tempt,   398%     Makes  another  demand  on  Becket,  399.     Sequefters  the 
revenues  of  Canterbury  on  Becket's  flight,  404.     Inhibits  all  appeals  to 
the  pope,  ib.     Sufpends  the   payment  of  Peter's  pence,  406.     Endea- 
vours at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  ib.     An  ac- 
commodation prevented  by  the  inflexibility  of  Becket,  408.     Obtains  a 
difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  fon  Geoffrey  with  the  heirefs  of 
Britanny,  ib.     Several  ineffectual  attempts  of  reconciliation  with  Becket, 
ib.     Detaches  Lewis  from  Becket  by  his  fair  conduft,  411.     Is  recon- 
ciled to  Becket,  ib.     Aflbciates  his  fon  Henry  with  him  in  the  regal  dig- 
nity,   ib.     His  exclamations  on    hearing  the  continuance  of  Becket's 
arbitrary  behaviour,  and  the  confequences,  416.     His  perplexity  on  the 
murder  of  Becket,  419.     His  fubmiffions  to  the  pope  on   the  occafion, 
ib,     Impofes  a  tax  for  the  holy  war,  422.     Goes  on  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  423.     Solicits  a  grant  of  that  ifland  from  Rome,  426.     How 
prevented  from  the  immediate  execution  of  it,  427.     Goes  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  finds  it  already  fubdued  by  Strongbow  and  his  aflbciates,  429. 
This  conquelt  improperly  fecured,  430.     Recalled  from  Ireland  by  the 
menaces  of  the  legates  Albert  and  Theodin,  to  anfwer  at  the  inquiry  into 
Becket's  murder,  432.     His  conceflions  to  them  on   that  occafion,  ib. 
Receives  ablblution,  433.     Review  of  his  prefent  flourilhing  fltuadpn, 
ib.     Alligns   portions    to  his  fons,  434.     His  eldeft  fon  Henry  rafcits 
againft  him,  436.  as  do  Geoffrey  and  Richard,   at  the  inltigation    of 
queen  Eleanor,   ib.     Confines   his  queen,  ib.     Appeals  in  vain  to  the 
pope  againtf  his  fons,  437.     Employs  a  body  of  Brabancons,  438.     De- 
ceived by  Icing  Lewis  of  France,  before  Vernouil,  440.     Quells  the  dis- 
turbances in  Britanny,  ib.     An  ineffectual  conference  with  Lewi?,  441. 
His  conduct  in  this  critical  fituation,  442.     Returns  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions in  England,  and  does   penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  444.     Raii.es  the 
iiege  of  Rouen,  447.    Makes  peace  with  his  fons,  ib.     Exacts  homage  of 
William  king  of  Scotland,  taken  prifoner  by  his  forces,  and  cf  all  the 
Scots  nobles,  for  his  ranfom  and  crown,  44S.     Reforms  the  adminiflra- 
iion  of  juitice  ir.  his  dominions,  450.     Demolilhes  the  new-erected  caflles 
of  his  nobility,  ib.     Provides  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  ib.     Pu- 
nches the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becker,   451.     Mediates  a  peace  be- 
tween Philip,  king  of  France,  and  his  family,  454.     His  fon  Henry  re- 
volts again,  but  fubmits,  ib.     His  grief  for  hu  loa  Henry's  death,  455. 
His  fon  Gecfhey  rebels  again,  4^6.    Is  guardian  10  Geoffrey's  poithu- 
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mous  fori,  id.  Engages  in  a  crufade.  4  58.  Raifes  a  tenth  of  moveabfes 
10  carry  it  on,  ib.  War  between  him  and  Philip  of  France,  occafioned 
by  another  revolt  of  his  fon  Richard,  459.  Difadvantageoos  peace,  462. 
His  grief  at  finding  John  a  party  in  Richard's  revolt,  z£.  Dies,  rb» 
Mis  character,  463.  Mifcellaneous  tranfaclions  in  his  reign,  464.  Manners 
of  his  court,  ib.  His  vigilance  in  correcting  diiordcrs,  46b.  Inftance  of 
his  reputation  for  juilice,  467.  Commutes  perfonal  fuvice  in  war, 
468.     Remits  Dancgeldt,     469.     His  iiTue,  470. 

Henry,  elded  fon  of  Henry  II.  contracted  in  his  infancy  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  France,  i,  378.  AiTociated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom, 
412.  His  repartee  to  his  father  at  his  coronation,  435.  Is  crowned 
again,  together  with  his  queen  Margaret,  ib.  Expence  of  their  corona- 
tion robes,  ib.  note.  Revolts  againft  his  father,  436.  Leagues  with 
Lewis  king  of  France,  439.  Befieges  Vernouil  in  conjunction  with  him, 
440.  Is  reconciled  to  his  father,  447.  Revolts  again,  but  fubmits,  454. 
Dies,  455. 

— —  III.  his  acceffion,  ii.  145.  Is  crowned  at  Gloucefter,  ib:  Swears 
fealty,  and  does  homage  to  the  pope,  ib.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  chofert 
protc&or,  during  his  minority,  ib.  Grants  a  new  charter  of  liberties, 
at  the  inftance  of  Pembroke,  146.  Grants  a  renewal  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, in  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  155.  Is  declared  by  the  pope  of  age  for 
government,  ib.  Rochelle  taken  from  him  by  Lewis  VIII.  of  France, 
157.  His  contefts  with  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwal,  concern- 
ing the  reftitution  of  a  manor  in  that  county,.  158.  His  character,  iL 
Removes  Hubert  de  Burgh  from  offices,  160.  Makes  Peter,  bifnop  of 
Whichever,  his  chief  minifter,  ib.  His  imprudent  encouragement  of  the 
Poidtevins,  161.  Combinations  among  the  barons  on  this  occafion,  ib. 
His  plea  for  not  obfervirg  the  Great  Charter,  162..  DifmifTes  the  bilhop 
of  Winchelter  and  his  foreigners,  at  the  menace  of  Edmond  the  primate. 
ib.  Marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  163.  His 
bounties  to  her  relations,  ib.  Publishes  the  pope's  fentence  of  excom- 
n^inicaticn  againft  the  emperor  Frederic,  his  brother-in-law,  164.  His 
maternal  half-brothers  come  over  to  England  to  viiit  him,  ib.  Bellows 
riches  and  honours  upon  them,  ib.  Difgufts  among  the  people  en  thefj 
grants  to  foreigners,  165.  Denied  by  parliament,  he  procures  loans 
from  the  Londoners,  ib.  Declares  war  againft  Lewis  IX,  and  makes  an 
vinfuccefsful  expedition  to  Guienne,  166.  His  remark  on  the  wealth  of 
the  Londoners,  167.  His  contefts  relating  to  the  election  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  168.  Complains  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  of  the 
polleffions  of  Italian  clergy  in  England,  170.  Is  threatened  with  ex- 
communication for  oppc.fing  the  pope's  claims,  171.  Accepts  the  offer 
made  by  the  pope  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  fecond  fon  Edmond, 
172.  The  heavy  debts  he  was  involved  in  on  this  occafion,  ii,  Js  re- 
fufed  aids  to  dilcharge  it  by  parliament,  ib.  The  commotions  among 
the  clergy  on  account  of  the  levies  for  the  crufade  againft  Sicily,  17-;. 
Is  threatened  with  excommnnication  for  non-payment  of  the  pope's  de- 
mands, 174.  His  incapacity  for  quieting  the  discontents  of  his  baron.'-, 
J75.  The  bold  rcmonllrances  of  his  parliament,  to  him,  177.  Endea- 
vours lo  pievail  0:1  than,  under  the  vow  of  a  crufade,  178.     His  fcr- 
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•caftlcal  reply  to  a  deputation  of  prelates,  1 79.  Obtains  a  fbpply  on  a 
folemn  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter,  ib.  His  filler  married  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  «arl  of  Leiceiter,  180.  His  difputes  with  that 
nobleman,  181-  His  barons  aflemble  in  parliament,  drefled  in  armour, 
183.  How  addrefTed  by  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  ib.  The  fove- 
reign  authority  veiled  in  a  council  of  twenty  four  barons  by  the  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  to  redrefs  grievances,  184.  Is  forced  to  banifh  his  ma- 
ternal half-brothers,  18;;,  Makes  a  tre.ty  with  Lewis  IX.  of  France, 
and  cedes  Normandy  to  him,  190.  Applies  to  the  pope,  and  obtains 
abfolution  from  his  oath  to  obferve  the  provilions  of  Oxford,  193.  His 
proceedings  againft  the  council  in  confequence  of  this  abfolution,  194, 
Calls  a  parliament,  which  authorifes  him  to  refume  the  government,  ib. 
Refers  the  differences  between  him  ani  Leicefter  to  the  determination  of 
Margaret  of  France,  195.  Is  applied  to  for  protection  by  Lewellyn  prince 

.  of  Wales,  againft  his  rebellious  ion  Griffin,  196.  Griffin  delivered  up  to 
him  by  his  elder  brother  David,  who  does  homage  to  him,  ib.  Griffin's  fen 
Lewellyn  fucceeds,  who  renews  the  homage,  197.  Lewellyn  invades 
tne  borders,  ib.  Is  reduced  to  comply  again  with  the  provilions  of  Oxford, 
199.     Is  influenced   by    the  barons  caking  prince  Edward  prifoner,  ib, 

■  His  difputes  with  the  barons  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of 
France,  200.  Lewis  decides  in  his  favour,  201.  The  birons  refufe  to 
abide  by  the  decilion,  and  take  arrm,  ib.  He  railes  an  army  againit 
them,  2cz.  Mutual  hoftilities,  203.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  in 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  205.  How  he  obtained  his  liberty,  206.  Stipula- 
tions between  him  and  Leicefter,  213.  His  narrow  efcape  from  death 
at  the  battle  of  Eveiham,  215.  Confequences  of  this  battle,  216.  His 
lenity  toward  the  rebel  baron?,  217.  His  fon  Edward  engages  in  a  cru- 
fade,  ib.  He  calls  him  home  again,  220.  Dies,  22 1.  His  character, 
ib.  His  piety,  222.  His  children,  ib.  Laws  enaded  during  his  reign, 
ib.  State  of  commerce  in  his  reign,  224.  The  high  intereft  of  money, 
221J.  Extortions'  prattifed  upon  the  Jews  by  him,  226,  Bad  internal 
police  of  the  country  in  his  reign,  227.  Excule  made  by  the  officers  of 
his  boulehold  for  their  robberies,  228. 

Hen*)  IW  (See  Hereford  and  Lancajier  )  Remarks  on  his  title  to  the 
crown,  iii.  61.  Tumultuous  aflembly  of  the  parliament,  62.  Quells 
an  infurreclion  of  the  degraded  lords,  63.  Attaches  himfelf  to  the 
church,  and  pafies  a  law  condemning  heretics  to  the  flames,  6;.  The 
firft  execution  of  this  kind  in  England,  ib.  Truce  with  France  renewed, 
66.  Infurredtion  in  Wales,  ib.  Marches  againft  the  Scots,  and  feizes 
Edinburgh,  68.  Defeats  and  kills  young  Piercy  at  Shrewfbury,  71. 
Executes  the  rebellious  archbifhop  of  York,  73.  Takes  prince  James  of 
Scotland  prifoner,  and  educates  him  in  England,  75.  Foments  divisions 
in  France,  76.  Parliamentary  tranfa&iom-  of  this  reign,  77.  Con  ef- 
fions  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  78.  His  difficulties  in  eftablilhing 
the  fucceffion  of  his  family,  79.  Attempts  to  adopt  the  Salic  law, 
but  is  oppofed  by  the  commons,  ib.  Advifed  by  his  commons  to  feiza 
on  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  80.  His  death,  82.  His  chara&er,  ib 
His  marriages  and  children,  83.  Cutting  out  any  perfon's  tongue,  or 
patting  out  his  eyes,   made  felony  by  an  act  of  r,he  fifth,  of  his  reign,  ib, 
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Annual  expence  of  his  houfehold,  £4.     State  of  commerce  during-  hi* 
reign,  ib. 

Henry  V.  eldeft  fon  and  fucceffor  to  Henry  IV.  the  caufe  of  his  youthful 
extravagancies  pointed  out,  iii.  85.  His  fudden  reformation  on  his  ac- 
ceflion,  87.  His  regard  to  the  friends  and  memory  of  Richard  II.  ib. 
Averfe  to  the  ptolecution  of  lord  Cobham,  89.  Confers  with  him, 
ib,  Cobham  plots  againft  him,  is  feized  and  executed,  90.  His  large 
demands  on  France,  96.  Detects  the  confpiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, lord  Sciope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  97.  The  confpirators  exe- 
cuted, ib,  invades  France,  and  feizes  Harfieur,  98,  Battle  of  Azin- 
cour,  too.  Compared  with  thofe  of  CrelTy  and  Poictiers,  ib.  103.  In- 
vades France  again,  106.  Treaty  with  the  queen  and  Burgundy,  107. 
Takes  Roiien,  109.  Treaty  with  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  no. 
Articles  of,  hi.  Reflections  on  this  treaty,  z£.  Marries  the  princefs 
Caiharine,  112.  Returns  to  England  for  fupplies,  113.  Carries  the 
young  Scots  king  to  France  with  him,  1 14.  His  forces  under  the  duke 
of  Clarence  defeated  by  the  Scots  auxiliaries  at  Bauge,  ib.  Takes 
Meaux,  and  ether  places,  115.  His  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VI.  born, 
ib.  Falls  nek,  and  prepares  for  death,  116.  The  trulls  he  left  durmg 
the  minority  of  his  infant-fon,  ib.  Dies,  117.  His  character,  ib.  Mil- 
cellaneous  tranfactions  in  his  reign,  11S.     His  fcanty  revenues,  120. 

Henry  VI.  comes  to  the  crown  an  infant,  the  adrninillration  regulated  by 
parliament,  iii.  123.  Hiseducation  committed,  by  parliament,  to  Hen- 
ry  Beaufort,  bifhop  of  Wincbefter,  124.  Crowned  at  Paris,  1^4.  His 
character  on  arriving  at  manhood,  169.  Married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
170.  Normandy  recovered  by  the  French,  176.  Guienne  iolt,  177. 
Pretenfions  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  crown,  180.  Diffipation  of  the 
royal  revenues,  during  the  minority,  18^.  His  title  to  the  crown,  how 
defended,  191.  How  anfwered  by  the  partifans  of  York,  193.  L'fl  of 
nobility  who  a'dheied  to  the  Lancafter  prince  in  poffeifion,  19^.  Marches 
an  army  to  oppofe  the  duke  of  York,  197.  The  duke  retires  after  u 
parley,  ib.  Unfuccef>ful  attempt  on  the  province  of  Gafcony,  198. 
Prince  Edward  b  rn,  ib.  His  imbecility  of  mind  increafes,  199.  Taken 
prifoner  by  the  duke  of  York  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  200.  Re  in- 
flated in  his  regal  authority,  202.  A  formal  reconciliation  between  the 
partizans  of  York  and  Lancalfer,  ib.  Taken  prifoner  at  Northampton, 
2  5.  The  duke  of  York's  right  of  fucceffion  determined  by  the  lords, 
Z07.  Is  re-taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  210. 
Deposed  by  the  election  of  Edward  IV.  212.  Reflections  on  this  event 
ib.  Mifcellancous  tranfactions  of  his  reign,  213.  Retires  to  Scotland 
after  the  defeat  at  Touton,  219.  Act  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  paffod 
againft  him,  21?..  Receives  allillance  from  Lewis  XI.  of  Prance,  223. 
lmprifoncd  in  the  Tower,  22;.  Rcilored  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  243. 
Again  in  tiie  power  of  Edward,  847.  His  death,  2^0. 
Henry  WU.  hi.  acccfiion,  iii.  307.  Accepts  Richard  llici'6  crown  found  in 
Bofworch  field,  ib.  His  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  308.  His  im- 
politic prejudices  again 0  the  houfc  of  Yoik,  311.  Commits  the  young 
earl  of  Warwic  to  the  lower,  312.  H:s  joyful  reception  in  his  journey 
to  Loudon,  313.     Renews  his  promife  of  marriage  with   the  princefs 
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Elizabeth,  314.  Defers  it  till  after  his  coronation,  ib.  Hii  coronation, 
zb.  Creation  of  peers,  ib.  Inflitution  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  31^, 
His  prior  attainder  how  qualified,  ib.  His  cautious  entail  of  the  crown, 
316..  Procures  a  papal  fandlion  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  317.  At- 
tainders of  the  York  party,  318.  Reflections  on,  ib.  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  granted  him  for  life,  ib.  Proclaims  a  pardon  to 
thofe  who  took  arms  againit  him,  on  furrender,  319.  Titles  of  nobility- 
conferred  by  him,  ib.  His  choice  of  minifters,  ib.  Married  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  320.  Makes  a  progrefs 
into  the  north,  32 1.  Difperfes  an  infurreftion  at  Worceiier,  ib.  Birth 
of  prince  Arthur,  322.  His  government  unpopular,  323.  Revolt  of 
Ireland  under  Lambert  Simnel,  325.  Mullers  troops  againil  him,  328. 
Defeats  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  Simnel's  general,  at  Stoke,  330,  Enter- 
tains Simnel  as  a  fcullion,  ib.  His  rigorous  profecution  of  Simnel's  par- 
tisans, ib.  Crowns  his  queen,  331.  State  of  foreign  affairs  at  this 
period,  332,  Makes  a  truce  for  feven  years  with  the  Scots,  333.  His 
.  politic  motives  for  not  aflitting  the  French  in  their  defigns  on  Britanny, 

339.  His  offers  of  mediation,  how  annvered  by  the  duke  of  Britanny, 

340.  Obtains  a  fupply  from  parliament  to  aflilt  Britanny,  34;.  Infur- 
redfion  in  the  north  on  levying  it,  ib.  SupprefTed,  34.].  Sends  lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  to  Britanny,  345.  His  vexation  on  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  France  with  the  dutchefs  of  Britanny,  350.  Levies  a 
benevolence  on  his  people,  ib.  Promifes  his  parliament  to  claim  the 
crown  of  France,  351.  Carries  over  an  army  to  France,  35.3.  Makes 
peace  with  France,  3^4.  Caufes  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the 
duke  of  York  to  be  afcertained,  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  impof- 
ture,  360.  His  policy  in  fearching  into  the  confpiracy,  ib.  Gains  over 
Sir  Robert  Clifford,  to  betray  Perkin's  fecrets,  361.  Publishes  Perkin's 
fecret  hiftory,  ib.  Remonftrates  to  the  archduke  on  the  occafion,  and 
prohibits  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries,  ib.  Executes  Ptrkin 
Warbec's  fecret  adherents,  362.  Detects  and  executes  Sir  William 
Stanley,  364.  Oppreffes  his  people  by  arbitrary  fines,  365.  Carefies 
lawyers,  and  curbs  his  nobility,  ib.  Paffes  a  law  to  indemnity  all  who 
3.6i  under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  366.  Sends  Sir 
Edward  Poynings  over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in  Ireland,  367. 
Poynings'  memorable  ftatute,  ib.  Leagues  with  the  Italian  States  againil 
France,  368.  Obtains  a  fubfidy  from  parliament,  372.  Infurrection  in 
Cornwal  on  occafion  of  levying  it,  373.  His  prudent  difpofition  to 
oppofe  the  Cornilh  infurgents,  375.  Defeats  them  at  Ejackheath,  376. 
Employs  Hialac,  Ferdinand's  ambaifador,  to  ncgociate  a  truce  with  Scot- 
land, 377.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Flemings,  378. 
.Perkin  Warbec  lands  in  Cornwal,  and  beneges  Exeter,  379.  The  liege 
raifed,  and  Perkin's  followers  difperfe#  380.  His  genei-ous  treatment 
of  Perkin's  wife,  ib.  Conduces  Perkin  in  mock-triumph  to  London, 
381.  Publiihes  Perkin's  confeluon,  382.  Executes  the  young  earl  of 
Warwic  for  concerting  an  efcape  with  Perkin  Warbec,  3S3.  Reflections 
on  this  execution,  ib.  His  excufe  for  it,  ib.  His  interview  with  the 
archduke  Philip  at  Calais,  3S4.  The  pope  fends  a  nuntio  to  engage 
him  in  a  crufade  againil  ihe  Turks,  ib.     Mali?:  3  coridirioiu!  promile  to 
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attend  him,  385.  Is  chofen  protector  of  the  knights  of  Rhode?,  ih, 
Marries  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  ib.  The 
prince  dies,  386.  Marries  her  to  his  fecond  fon  Henry,  ib.  Marries  his 
eldeft  daughter  Margaret,  to  James  IV,  of  Scotland,  ib.  His  remark  on 
this  connexion,  ib.  Death  of  his  queen,  ib.  His  prefent  fituation, 
387.  His  avarice  and  oppreffion  of  his  people,  by  his  two  minifters, 
Empfon  and  Dudley,  ib.  Their  modes  of  extortion,  ib.  His  great 
wealth  acquired  by  thefe  means,  389.  His  political  attention  to  the 
ftate  of  Europe,  390.  Is  vifited  by  Philip,  king  of  Caftile,  forced  by  a 
florm  on  the  coaft  of  England,  391.  The  advantage  he  took  of  this 
occurrence  to  obtain  pofTeffion  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  Philip  pro- 
tected, 392.  Commits  Suffolk  to  the  Tower,  393.  Affiances  his 
daughter  Mary  to  Charles  archduke  of  Auftria,  394.  His  remorfe  for 
his  oppreffions,  and  his  deeds  of  atonement,  ib.  Yet  continues  his 
extortions,  ib.  His  death  and  character,  395.  More  abfolute  in  his 
conduct  than  any  former  king,  396.  The  people's  fubmiflion  accounted 
for,  ib.  His  laws  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  397.  Star-* 
chamber,  the  authority  of,  eftabbflied  in  this  reign,  ib.  Suits  in  forma 
pauperis,  fir  ft  given,  398.  Benefit  of  clergy  abridged,  ib.  Pafled  fre- 
quent laws  againft  retainers,  599.  Anecdote  of  his  behaviour  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford  on  account  of,  ib.  Empowers  his  nobility  and  gentry  to 
break  the  antient  entails  of  eftates,  400.  Deprefles  old  families,  and 
carefTes  new  ones,  401.  Commerce  rather  hurt  than  advanced  by  fome 
of  his  laws,  ib.  Inftance.%  ib.  Remarks  on  the  comparative  prices  of 
commodities  and  labour  at  that  time,  402.  Review  of  other  commercial 
regulations,  403.  America,  and  the  new  pafTage  to  the  Eaft-Indie?, 
discovered  in  this  reign,  4c  5.  Great  alterations  in  the  European  nations, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  events,  ib.  How  he  loft  the 
honour  of  the  fir  ft  difcovery  of  America,  ib.  Sebaftian  Cabot  fent  out  by 
him  on  difcoveries  in  America,  ib.  Newfoundland  difcovered  by  Cabot, 
4x6.  The  firft  fhip  of  the  royal  navy,  called  the  Great  Harry,  built  by 
Henry,  ib.  Circumftances  which  tended  to  the  promotion  of  literature 
about  this  time,  ib.  The  nation  rejoiced  at  his  death,  408.  His  dying 
injunction  to  his  fon,  to  proteft  againft  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  iv.  75. 

Henry,  fecond  fon  of  Henry  VII.  created  prince  of  Wales  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Arthur,  iii.  386.  Forced  by  his  father  into  a  marriage  with 
Catharine  cf  Arragon,  Arthur's  widow,  ib. 

• VI II.  the  general  frtisfaction  of  the  people   at  his  acceffion,  iii. 

408.  His  perfonal  qualifications,  ib.  Mow  he  acquired  a  literary 
education,  409.  His  choice  of  minifters,  ib.  Hi-  tafte  for  gaiety  and 
pleasure  encouraged  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  410.  Dillipates  his  father's 
treafures,  ib.  Mufic  and  literature,  his  favouiire  purfuits,  ib.  Thomas 
Aquinns  his  favourite  author,  411.  Punifhes  the  inftruments  of  his 
fathei'sopprcfiions,  ib.  Motives  to  the  confummation  of  his  maniage 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  413.  Takes  part  with  pope  Julius  II. 
againft  France,  418.  S.ipplie-  granted  by  parliament  lor  a  war  with 
France,  419.  De'uded  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  into  a  fruitlcfs  expe- 
dition to  Cuienne,  to  facilitate  his  cenqueft  of  Navarre,  ib.     A  naval 
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engagement  between  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  and  the  French,  422.     A' 
poll-tax  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  France,  the  proportions  how  rated, 
424.     Receives  a  veffel  of  provifions,  a  prefent  from  the  pope,  425. 
Difputes  with  Scotland,  ib.     Concludes  an  alliance  with  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand  againft  France,  426.      Wolfey  introduced  to   him  by  Fox, 
bilhop  of  Wincheficr,  428.     The  maxims   inculcated  by  Wolfey,  ib. 
Admits  him  to  his  privy  council,  429.     Raifes  an  army  and  fleet  againft 
France,  430.     Sends  a  body  of  archers  under  lord  Dacres  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  Ferdinand,  432.     Sends  Sir  Edward  Poynings  to  the  afliftance  of 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  ib.     Invades  France  in  perfon,  433.     The  emperor 
Maximilian  ferves  under  him,  and  receives  pay,  ib.     Beiieges  Teroiiafie, 
434.     Defeats  the   French   at    the   battle   of   spurs,  435.     Teroiiane 
capitulates,    ib.      Takes  Tournay,    437.      Makes   WoHey  bilhop   of 
Tournay,  ib.     Returns  to  England,  ib.     Defeats  the  Scots  at  Flouden, 
440.     Makes  peace  with  Scotland,  ib.     Enraged  at  Ferdinand's  alliance 
with    France,    442.      Peace  with   France  negotiated  by  the  duke   of 
Longueville,  ib.      Terms   of  the   treaty,  443.      The   princefs  Mary, 
Henry's  filler,  married  to  Lewis,  who   dies    quickly   after,  ib.      His 
difgufts  againft  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  1 1.     Is  perfuaded  by  Wolfey  to 
deliver  up  Tournay,   13.     Forms  pretenfions  to  the  empire,  but  is  too 
late,   18.     His  political  advantages  lefTened  by  the  defecls  of  his  temper, 
20.     Is  vifited  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  21.     Goes  over  to  Ardres  to 
vifit  Francis,  by  Wolfey's  perfuafion,  who  regulates  the  ceremonial  of 
their  meeting,  22.     Inftance  of  his  delicacy  toward  Francis,  ib.     His 
return  of  Francis's  familiarity  and  confidence,  23.     Grand  tournament 
held    by   them,  24,     Vifits   the   emperor,  and    Margaret  of  Savoy  at 
Gravelines,    ib.       His    endeavours   to  mediate   a   peace   between   the 
emperor  and  Francis,  fruft  rated,  26.     An  alliance  concluded  by  Wolfey, 
between    him    and   the  emperor,  with  the   pope,  againft   Francis,  ib. 
Trial  arid  execution  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  27.     Writes  againft  the 
opinions  of  Luther  the  reformer,   36.     Receives  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  from  the  pope,  ib.     Is  fharply  anftvered  by  Luther,  ib.     Is 
again  vifited  by  the  emperor  Charles,  whom  he  inftals  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  40.     Declares  war  againft  France,  ib.     Operations  againft  Scot- 
land, 43.     His  father's  treafure  being  diihpated,  impofes  arbitrary  taxes, 
46.     Summons  a  parliament,  ib.     Levies  the  grants  before  the  ftipu- 
lated  time,  48.     His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  Edward  Montague,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  commons,  ib.  note.     Sends  a  force  under  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy,  51.     A  new  treaty  between  him   and  the 
emperor  for  the  invafion  of  France,  54.     Concludes  an  alliance  with 
Louife,  the  regent  of  France,  on  the  captivity  of  Francis,   58.     Sends 
Tonftal,  bilhop  of  London,  ambafiador  to  the  emperor,  60.     Levies 
taxes  by  Wolfey's  advice,  without  his  parliament,  61.     Difcontents  of 
the  people  on  this  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  62.     Wolfey  makes  him 
a   prefent  of  Hampton-court  palace,  64.     Joins  the  holy  league  againft 
the   emperor,    68.     His   treaties    with  Francis,    70.     Declares,    with 
France,  war  againft    the  emperor,  y^.     Account  of  his  fcruples  with 
regard  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  75.     Has  a  fon  by 
lady  Catharine   Blount,  77.      Confults  his  prelates,  who  confirm  his 
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fcrupies  concerning  his  marriage,  ib.     Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady- 
Anne   Boleyn,  79.      Applies  to  the   pope  for  a  divorce,   ib.      The 
motives  of  the  pope's  hefitation  in   that  affair,  80.     Lays  the  pope's 
conduct   before   his  minifters,  and  their  advice  thereupon,  81.     The 
cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeggio  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  his  mar- 
riage, 85.     The  trial  opened,  87.     The  court  abruptly  prorogued  by 
Campeggio,    90.     Deprives    Wolfey   of  the  great   feal,    92.     Orders 
Wolfey  to  depart  from  York-place,  and  confifcates  his  moveables  there, 
ib.     Orders  him  to  be  profeculed   in  the  ftar-chamber,  95.     Pardons 
him,  95.     The  commons  grant   him  a  difcharge   of  his   debts,  97. 
Sends  Francis  I.  of  France  a  generous  acquittal  of  a  debt  owing  to  him, 
58.     A  view  of  his  inducements  to  break  off  all  connection  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  99.     The  firft  introduction  of  Dr.  Cranmer  to  him, 
101.     Engages  Cranmer  to  write  in   favour  of  his   divorce,  ib.     An 
examination  into  the   general  queftion  of  marriage  within  affinity,  with 
reference  to  this  cafe,  ib.     He  obtains  the  decifion  of  many  univerfities 
in  favour  of  his  divorce,  102.     Engages  his  nobility  to  write  to  the  pope 
concerning,   103.     Refufes  the  pope';,  fummons  to  appear  at  Rome,  ib. 
Is  concerned  at  Wolfey's  death,   io5.     Profecutes   his   clergy  on   the 
ilatute  of  provifors,  which  is  compounded  with  him  by  the  convocation, 
ib.      The   convocation   acknowledges   his  fupremacy,    with    an    artful 
refervation,  ib.     Iifues  a  pardon  to  the  laity  from  the  ftatute  of  pro- 
vifors,   107.     Paffes  an  aft  againft  levying  Annates,  ib.     The  commons 
reject  a  bill  to  fecure  his  right  of  wardfnips,  &c.  and  his  conduit  there- 
upon,  icS.     Explains  his  fcruples  about  his  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Auoley,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,   109.     His   interview  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne,   izi.     Celebrates  his  marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn, 
ib.     Paffes  an  aft  againft  all   appeals   to  Rome,  on  fuits  cognizable  in 
ecclefiaftical  courts,   112.     Publifh.es  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  ib. 
His  marriage    with  Catharine  declared  invalid  by  archbifhop  Cranmer, 
ii^.     Birth    of  the   princefs   Elizabeth,  ib.      Creates  her   princefs   of 
Wale?,  ib.      Degrades  Catharine  to  the  quality  of  princefs-dovvager  of 
Wales,  ib.     Accident  which   produced  his  final  breach  with  the   pope, 
116.     The  papal  authority  excluded  from  the  regulation  of  monafteries, 
and  election  of  bifliops,  by  parliament,    117.     The  fucceffion  to   the 
crown  regulated  by  parliament,   118.     Is  declared  fupreme  head  of  the 
church,  by  parliament,   120.     Was  the  moll,  abfolute  prince  in  Europe, 
127.     His  hatred  toward  the  reformers  accounted  for,  128.     His  cour- 
tiers, how  difpofed  with  regard  to  the  reformation,   129.     His  paffions 
made  ufe  of,  by  both  parties,    130.     Is  abufed  pcrfonally  by  friar  Peyto 
from  the   pulpit,    134.     Orders  Dr.  Corren  to  preach  before  him,  who 
juttifies  him,  ib.     Detects  and   punifhes  the  h'ly  maid  of  Kent,  and  her 
affociates,    137.     Fifiier,  bifhop  of  Rochcllcr,  executed  for  denying  his 
fupremacy,   159.     Trial  and  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  140.     The 
court  of  Rome  enraged  againft  him  on  account  of  thefe  executions,  ib. 
Is  defirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  pope  Paul  111.  ib.     Is  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,   141.     Renews  his  friendship  with  Francis,  and   propofes 
marrying  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  ib.     Remits 
money   to  the   German  proteftants,   142.     Invites  over  the  principal 
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German  divines,  ib.  Death  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  her  dying  , 
letter  to  him,  143.  His  reply  to  the  emperor's  advances  toward  an 
accommodation,  144.  Is  difgufted  with  Francis  for  marrying  his 
daughter  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  146.  Appoints  Cromwel  his  vicar- 
general,  148.  A  vifnation  of  the  monafteries,  ib.  Many  monasteries 
furrender  their  revenues,  1  ,o.  Their  doors  opened,  ib.  The  lefler 
monafteries  fupprelTed  by  parliament,  ib.  Becomes  jealous  of  queen 
Anne,  155.  His  jealoufy  itrengthened  by  the  calumnies  of  the  vif- 
countefs  of  Rochford,  ib.  Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady  Jane 
Seymour,  156.  Orders  the  queen,  and  fome  of  her  attendants,  to  be 
confined,  157.  The  queen's  letter  to  him,  158.  Trial  of  the  queen, 
159.  Marries  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  the  next  day  after  Anne  Boleyn's 
execution,  162.  Receives  the  princefs  Mary  into  favour  on  her  com- 
pliance with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  fupremacy,  ib.  The  prince/Tes 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Articles  of  faith 
framed  by  convocation,  and  corrected  by  him,  166.  Remarks  on  his 
{kill, in  conducing  the  alterations  in  religion,  ib.  Difcontents  excited 
among  the  people  by  the  difperfed  monks,  1 70.  An  infurre&ion  againlt 
him,  headed  by  Dr.  Mackrel,  171.  Prevails  on  the  infurgents  to 
defert  their  chief,  who  is  executed,  ib.  An  infurrecuon  termed  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  raifcd  in  the  north,  by  Mr.  Afke,  ib.  His  mani- 
felto  againir.  them,  174.  The  in furrection  fupprefled  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  175.  Prince  Edward  born,  and  the  death  of  the  queen,  176, 
Negotiates  with  the  German  protefcants,  but  without  effect,  177. 
Allows  only  fingle  copies  of  the  bible  to  be  chained  in  fome  churches, 
with  reitriclions  as  to  the  reading  of  it,  ib,  Suppreffes  the  larger  monaf- 
teries, 178.  Pillages  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  burns  his 
bpnes,  182.  Makes  liberal  grants  of  the  revenues  of  the  religious 
houfes,  183.  Erefts  fix  new  bifhoprics,  Weftminfter,  Oxford,  Peter- 
borough, Briltol,  Chelter,  and  Gloucester,  ib.  The  rage  expreffed 
againft  him  by  the  court  of  Rome,  on  his  fuppreffion  of  the  religious 
houies,  184..  Piocures  cardinal  Pole  to  be  difmifled  from  his  legantine 
charge  in  Flanders,  186.  Executes,  fome  noblemen  who  had  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  with  Pole,  18.7.  Declares  againli  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Mantua,  188.  Is  obfunateiy  attached  to  the  doclrine  of  the 
real  prefence,  189.  Enters  into  a  forms  1  difputation  with  Lambert  con- 
cerning the  eucharift,  191.  Sentences  Lambert  to  the  ftake,  192. 
PaiTes  the  bill  of  fix  articles,  for  abolifhing  diverfity  of  opinions  in 
religion,  194.  The  parliament  grants  the  force  of  laws  to  his  procla- 
mations, 196.  Propounds  a  queftion  to  the  judges  refpecling  the  power 
of  parliament  in  attainders,  198.  The  abbey-lands  confirmed  to  him  by 
parliament,  159.  Grants  a  general  pofTefiion  of  the  bible,  200. 
Solicits  the  dutchefs-dowager  of  Longueville  in  marriage,  201.  Is 
refufed  by  Francis,  on  account  of  her  previous  contract  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  ib.  Demands  Anne  of  Cieves  of  her  father,  202.  Sees  her 
privately,  and  diflikes  her,  ib.  Marries  her  neverthelefs,  from  political 
motives,  204.  His  difgult  increafes,  ib.  Complains  to  parliament  of 
the  diverfity  of  religions,  205.  Creates  Cromwel  earl  of  Eflex,  and 
knight  of  the  garter,  ib.    Obtains  p£  parliament  a  diilblution  of  the 
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order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  knights  of  Malta,  ib.  Requires, 
and  with  difficulty  obtains,  grants  from  parliament  and  convocation,  206. 
Fixes  his  affections  on  the  lady  Catharine  Howard,  207.  Is  influenced 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  commit  Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  208.  Crom- 
\vel's  moving  letter  to  him,  ib.  Is  divorced  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  209. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  211.  Marries  Catharine 
Howard,  ib.  Perfecutes  the  reformers,  212.  Makes  a  progrefs  into  the 
north,  213.  Exhorts  the  king  of  Scotland  to  feize  the  church  revenue?, 
216.  James  evades  a  promifed  interview  with  him,  217.  Is  informed 
by  Granroer  of  the  queen's  diffblute  conduct,  218.  The  queen  at- 
tainted, with  her  afibciates,  219;  and  executed,  221.  DiiT/lves  divers 
colleges,  hoipitah,  and  other  foundations,  and  feizes  their  revenues, 
ib.  Extorts  a  furrendef  of  chapter-lands  from  divers  bifhops,  ib. 
Ireland  erecled  into  a  kingdom,  and  added  to  his  titles,  ib,  note. 
Mitigates  the  penalties  of  the  fix  articles,  (o  far  as  regards  the  marriage 
of  priefts,  222.  Appoints  a  commiilion  to  eftablifh  a  religion  for  the 
nation,  ib.  Writes  and  publishes  his  Injiitution  rf  a  Chrijlian  Man, 
223.  Publishes  the  Erudition  of  a  Chrijlian  Man,  224.  Prohibits  the 
lower  claffes  of  people  to  read  the  fcriptures,  ib.  Reviews  and  alters  the 
mafs-bock,  22^.  Supprefles  the  interludes  in  ridicule  of  the  former 
fuperftitions,  ib.  Pubiifhes  a  manifeito,  previous  to  his  war  with  Scot- 
land, 227.  Sir  Robert  Bowes  defeated  by  the  Scots,  228.  Battle  of 
Sclway,  229.  Death  of  James,  230.  Propofes  a  marriage  to  the  Scots 
nobles,  between  prince  Edward  and  the  infant- queen  of  Scotland,  231. 
This  marriage  contracted  by  treaty,  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  233.  Is 
difgufied  with  Francis,  235.  Leagues  with  the  emperor  againft  Francis, 
236.  Obedience  to  his  Eruditi:r.  of  a  Chrifian  Man  enforced  by  parlia- 
ment, 238.  Marries  Catharine  Par,  239.  Influences  parliament  to 
reflore  the  princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  right  of  fucceffion, 
dependant  on  his  will,  242.  Is  releafed  by  parliament  from  his  debts, 
contracted  by  a  general  loan,  243..  His  regal  ffyle  fettled,  ib.  Requires 
new  loans  from  his  people,  and'  raifes  the  value  of  fpecie,  244.  Extorts 
a  benevolence  from  his  people,  ib.  Invades  Scotland,  and  burns  Edin- 
burgh, 24;.  Concerts  an  invafion  of  France  with  the  emperor,  246. 
Partes  over  to  France,  and  leaves  the  queen  regent,  ib.  Takes  Boulogne, 
2jy.  Charles  make?  a  leparate  war  with  Francis,  ib.  Returns  tj 
Fngland,  Sq2i  Subsidies  granted  him  by  parliament  and  convocation, 
t.^2.  Obtains  a  'parliamentary  grant  of  univerfity  revenues,  which  he 
declines,  ib.  The  giofs  flattery  of  parliament  to  him,  253,  His  ipecch 
on  proroguing  it,  ib.  Sends  the  earl  of  Hertford  with  forces  over  to 
Calais,  254.  Makes  peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  ib.  His  high 
encomium  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  his  death,  256.  Protects  Cranmer 
agai  nil  the  cabals  of  his  Catholic  courtiers,  ib.  The  queen's  tender  caic 
of  him  in  his  illnefs,  259.  Orders  her  to  be  impeached  for  herefy,  26c. 
H  r  prudent  caut;on  in  evading  this  danger,  ib.  Abufcs  Wriothefcly  on 
his  coming  to  take  the  queen  to  the  Tower,  261.  Commits  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  enrl  of  Surry  to  the  Tower,  263.  Trial  and  execution  of 
Surry,  264.  Expedites  the  proceedings  againtl  Norfolk,  26^.  Orders 
Ji',;n    for   execution,  ib.      Dies,  ib,      H:s  behaviour  at   his  death,  ib. 

The 
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The  fucccffion,  how  fettled  by  his  will,  266.  His  character,  zoj,  ' 
The  number  of  parliaments  fummcned  by  him,  269.  His  rigorous  and 
contradictory  ftatutes  againft  herefy  and  treafon,  ib.  A  recapitulation  of 
his  ftatutes,  270.  His  military  law?,  ib.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
arbitrarily  levied  by  him,  272.  State  of  commerce  in  this  reign,  273, 
His  laws  to  reftrain  the  decay  of  tillage,  and  throwing  lands  into  pafturage, 
277.  His  attention  to  the  advancement  of  literature,  279.  Lift  of  the 
regency  appointed  by  his  will,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
282. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  his  death  and  character, 
vi.  62. 

■ ,  bilhop  of  Winchefter.     See  Wir.chsfier. 

..  II.  of  France,  his  character,  iv.   29-.     His  conduct  toward  the 

proteftant  league  in  Germany,  ib.  Makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  on 
Boulogne,  333.  His  treaty  with  England  for  the  furrender  of  Boulogne, 
342.  Agrees  to  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  Edward 
VI.  ib.  Invades  Germany,  in  favour  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony, 
382.  The  emperor  repulfed  from  Metz,  ib.  Montmorency  defeated  at 
St.  Quintin,  434.  Calais  taken,  435.  Requires  the  queen-dowager  of 
Scotland  to  take  part  in  his  quarrel  againft  England,  440.  Concludes 
the  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the  ycung  queen,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, ib.  Perfidioufly  prevails  on  her  to  fign  three  fecret  articles,  441. 
Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis  with  Spain  and  England,  v.  16.  Solicits  the 
excommunication  of  queen  Elizabeth,  10.  Orders  the  dauphin  and  hu 
queen  to  afTume  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  ib.  Is  killed  at  a  tour- 
nament, 20. 

III.  of  France,  his  character,  and   firft  views  on  his  acceffion,  v. 


211.  Grants  a  peace  to  the  Hugonots,  212.  Declares  himfeifas  head 
of  the  catholic  league,  but  is  fufpecteu  by  both  parties,  ib.  Lofes  the 
good  will  of  his  fubjects,  213.  Sends  a  lplendid  embafiy  to  Elizabeth* 
on  the  intended  marriage  between  her  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  241.  Declares  war  againft  the  Hugonots,  268.  Is  defeated  by. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  355.  Is  driven  from  Paris,  ib.  Orders  the  duke  of 
Guife  and  his  brother  to  be  ailaflinatecL  356.     Is  afiaffinated  himfelf, 

357' 

'-■  IV.  of  France,  his  accefTion,  v.  357.  Receives  aid  from  queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  to  oppofe  the  catholx  league,  ib.  PofTefTes  him- 
felf  of  the  fuburbs  of  Pari?,  358.  Battle  cf  Yvrec,  ib.  Is  difconcerted 
by  the  duke  of  Parma,  ib.  Receives  frefh  aftiilance  from  Elizabeth, 
359.  361.  Motives  of  his  changing  his  religion,  369.  Renounces  the 
proteftant  faith,  370.  Declares  war  againft  Spain,  374.  His  repre- 
sentations to  his  allies  reflecting  peace  with  Spain,  387.  Concludes  a 
feparate  peace,  389.  He  and  queen  Elizabeth,  unknown  to  each  other, 
entertain  the  fame  thoughts  of  eftablilhing  a  new  fyftem  of  policy  in 
Europe,  434.  His  pafiionate  admiration  of  the  pifture  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 527.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  James  for  the  fupport  of  the  United 
Provinces,  vi.  7.     Is  aftaflinated  by  Kavaillac,  56. 

IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  difputes  with  pope  Gregory  VII. 

about  the-  right  of  inveftitures,  i.  267* 

Henry 
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Henry  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  obtains  pofTeffion  of  Richard  I.  of  Eng* 
land,  arretted  by  the  archduke  Leopold,  ii.  23.  His  ignominious  treat- 
ment of  him,  24.  Produces  and  accufes  him  before  the  diet  at  Worms, 
26.  Richard's  fpirited  anfwer,  ib.  Is  threatened  by  the  pope  with  an 
excommunication  for  detaining  him,  27.  Confents  to  releafe 
Richard  on  a  ranfom,  28.  Richard's  narrow  efcape  out  of  his  hands, 
ib. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  in  Britain,  eftablifhment  of,  ii.  26.  See  Kent,  Northum- 
berland, Eajl  Jlnglia,  Mercia,  Ejjex,  SuJJsx,   Wejfex. 

Herbert,  attorney-general,  impeaches,  by  the  king's  order,  lord  Kimbol- 
ton,  and  the  five  commoners,  vi.  469.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons 
for  it,  480. 

Hereford,  Humphry  de  Bohun  earl  of,  confederates  with  Leicefler  and 
other  barons  againft  Edward  I.  ii.  182.  Is  a  party  in  forming  the  pro- 
vifions  of  Oxford,  183.  Is  gained  over  by  prince  E  J  ward  to  the  royal 
caufe,  2CO.  Refufes  to  ferve  in  the  expedition  againll  Gafcony,  and  his 
quarrel  with  the  king  on  the  occafion,  2S9.  Refufes  to  attend  the  king 
to  Flanders,  ib.  A  new  conftable  appointed  in  his  room  for  that  fervice, 
290.  He  and  the  earl  of  Norfolk  prefent  a  remonitrance  to  him  at  his. 
departure,  ib.  They  obtain  from  parliament  a  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ters and  indemnity  for  themfelves,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  king 
abroad,  291.  Joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lencafter, 
againft  Piers  Gavaflon,  335. 

»■  ,  Henry  duke  of,  accufes  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  parliament  in 

Richard  II's  time,  iii.  35.  Duel  between  them  flopped  by  the  king, 
36.  Banifhed  for  ten  years,  ib.  Succeeds  hi^  father  in  the  dukedom  of 
Lancafter,  37.     See  Lancajler,  and  Henry  IV. 

Herefy,  an  act  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IT.  enjoining  fherirTb  tr. 
apprehend  the  preachers  of,  iii.  54.  Repealed,  55.  The  repeal  fup- 
prefled  by  the  clergy,  ib.  The  law  of  the  fix  articles  for  aboiifhing 
pafled,  iv.  194.     bee  Articles. 

■» ,  perfons    burnt  for,   William  Sautree,    iii.  65.     A    Lollard,    81. 

James  Bainham,  iv.  132.  Thomas  Bilney,  133.  Lambert,  ig;. 
Four  Dutch  anabaptifb,  ib.  Dr.  Barnes,  Jerome,  and  Gerard,  212. 
Abel,  Fetherltone,  and  Powel,  215.  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  Scotland, 
214.  Anne  Afcue,  Nicholas  Belenian,  John  Lafl'els,  and  John  Adams, 
259.  Wifhart  the  Scots  reformer,  207.  Joan  Bocher,  r.nd  Van  Paris, 
324.  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  411.  Ho;>per  bifhop  of 
Gloucefler,  412.  Sanders,  ib.  Taylor  parfon  of  Hadley,  ib.  Phil- 
pot,  archdeacon  of  Wincheller,  413.  Fcrrar,  bifhop  or  St.  David's, 
414.  Ridley  bifhop  of  London,  and  Latimer  of  Worceller,  ib.  Hunter 
an  apprentice,  415.  Thomas  Hawkes,  ib.  A  woman  at  Guernfey  and 
her  infant,  ib.  An  exprefs  commiflion  illued  more  effectually  to  e 
pate  it,  419.  A  proclamation  rendering  the  pofTeffion  of  h  1 
capital,  ib.     An   eilimate  tf  the  number  ot    pel 

biihop  Cranmer  burnt,  430.  Walter  Mill  in  Scotland,  I  Two 
Arians,  by  James  I.  vi.   163.     A  madman,  ib. 

Heretics,  old  law  for  burning  of,  repealed,  viii.  $$o. 

2  Hit  :'•• 
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Hereward,    an    Eaft   Anglian   nobleman,    afTembles  his   followers,   and  ' 
ftielters  himfelf  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  i.   250.      Reduced  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  received  into  favour,  261. 

Heriot,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  225,  note. 

Herries,  lord,  is  fent  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  then  in  England,  to  Eliza- 
beth, to  exprefs  her  readinefs  to  juftify  herfelf  as  to  her  hulband's  mur- 
der, v.  132.  His  fluctuating  conduct  in  this  negociation,  133.  Is 
appointed  by  Mary  one  of  the  commiffioners  in  this  caufe,  1 34.  Refufes 
to  anfwer  Murray's  allegations  againft  Mary,  at  Hampton-court,  140. 
He  and  his  aflbciates  break  up  the  conference,  143.  Elizabeth's  reply  to 
them,  144. 

Herrings,  batde  of,  between  Sir  John  Faltolf,  and  the  count  of  Dunois, 
iii.  140. 

Hertford,  earl  of,  fon  of  the  protector  Somerfet,  is  privately  married  to  the 
lady  Catharine  Gray,  v.  61.  Is  with  his  lady  committed  to  the  Tower, 
62.  Is  profecuted  in  the  ftar-chamber,  ib.  Is  releafed  on  his  wife's 
death,  ib. 

«- ,  marquis  of,  anecdotes  of  his  life,  vi.  504.     Is  made  governor  to 

the  prince,  ib.  Raifes  forces  for  the  king,  and  is  named  general  of  the 
weftern  counties,  ib.  Is  fent  with  prince  Maurice  into  the  well,  520. 
Battle  of  Lanfdown,  ib. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  between  Montacute  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and 
the  Lancaftrians,  iii.  224. 

Heyle,  ferjeant,  his  extraordinary  aflertion  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  532. 

Hialas,  Peter,  fent  ambalTador  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  to 
Henry  VII.  to  negociate  a  marriage  between  prince  Arthur  and  the 
Infanta  Catharine,  iii.  377.  Negociates  a  truce  between  Henry  and 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  ib. 

Hides,  Dr.  his  account  of  a  Saxon  fodalitium  or  compact,  i.  206. 

High  commiffion,  or  ecclefialtical  commiflion,  origin  of  that  court,  v.  26z. 
Its  great  power  and  arbitrary  exertion  of  it,  263.  Its  powers  extended 
by  the  queen,  265.  454.  The  commons  remonltrate  againtf,  this  court, 
vi.  54.  One  eftablHhed  in  Scotland,  89.  A  review  of  the  offences 
cognizable  by  this  court,  158.  Its  authority  moderated  by  Jame3  I,  ib. 
Is  abolifhed  in  Scotland  by  the  general  aflembly,  336.  Is  aboliihed 
in  England  by  parliament,  422.  Is  revived  by  king  James  II.  viii. 
267. 

Highlanders,  and  Irilh,  the  fan;e  people,  i,  473.  Came  originally  from  the 
Irifh,  ib. 

Highways,  the  firft  toll  mentioned  for  repairing,  ii.  496.  The  firft  general 
law  tor  the  repair  of,  by  parifli  duty,  iv.  450. 

Hiftorians,  monkifh,  a  character  of,  i.  zS. 

HiJIory,  antient,  caules  ojf  its  uncertainty  pointed  out,  i.  1.  18. 

Hobbes,  a  character  of  his  philofophy,  and  politics,  vii.  346. 

Hobby,  Sir  Philip,  is  employed  by  the  ptotecloi  Somerfet,  to  folicit  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  fails,  iv.  333,  Hs  account  of 
his.  negotiation,  334. 

Holgate, 
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Hclgate,  archbilhop  of  York,   is  imprifoned  on  the  accefiion  of  queen 

Mary,  iv.  376. 
Holland,  fee  Netherlands,  and  United  Provinces. 
Hollingjhed,  his  account  of  the  manner  of  living  among  the  common  people 

juft   preceding  his    time,  iv.  450.      Curious   remarks  by   him  of  the 

growth  of  luxury,  463, 
llcllis,  forcibly  detains  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  his  chair, 

until  a  remonftrance  is  pafftd  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,    vi.  278. 

His  fentence  by  the  court  of  king's-bench,  ib.     Is  impeached  by  the 

king,  469.     Propofes  the  declaring  the  generals  of  the  parliamentary 

army,  traitors,  vij.  131.     Is  made  a  lord  by  Charles  IL  350.     When 

ambaffador  at  Paris,  endeavours  to  make  the  French  take  part  with  the 

Englifh  againft  the  Dutch,  404.     Is  fent  ambaffador,  to  treat  with  the 

Dutch  at  Breda,  419. 
Hclloivay,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  is  executed  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 

confpiracy,  viii.  197. 
holmes,  Sir  Robert,  his  expedition  againft  the  Dutch  fettlements,  vii.  399. 

Burns  a  fleet  of  Dutch  (hips  in  harbour,  414.     His  attempt  on  the 

Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  477. 
Holy  Land;  fee  Crufades. 

Homeldon,  battle  of,  between  the  Piercies  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  iii.  68. 
Homilies,  twelve,  publifhed  to  be  read  to  the  people,  iv.  291.     Bifhop' 

Gardiner's  objections  to  them,  293.     The  flavifli  principles  inculcated 

in  them,  v.  468. 
Hcnorius,  pope,  his  avaricious  demands  from  the  clergy,  ii.  169. 
Hooper,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  is   imprifoned    on   the   acceflion  of  queen 

Mary,  iv.  376.     Is  cruelly  burnt  for  heiefy,  412.     An  account  of  his 

fcruples  at  confecration,  and  the  compromife  he  obtained,  v.  150. 
Hops,  the  planting  of,  much  increafed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  183. 
Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  reduces  Cornwall  for  Charles  I.  vi.  517,     Is  defeated 

at  Torrington,  vii.  62. 
Horn-cajlh,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Manchefter  and  the  royalifts,  vi. 

HcrJ'es,  forbid  to  be  exported  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  401. 

Ho/pitality,  caufes  and  effects  of  the  decay  of,  in  England,  v.  487. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  is  by  the  houfe  of  commons  made  governor  of  Hull, 
vi.481.  Refules  the  king  admittance  into  Hull,  491.  Is  detected  in 
an  intention  of  giving  up  the  place,  and  is,  with  his  fon,  fent  up  to  Lon- 
don and  executed,  537. 

Hot/pur  ;  fee  Ptercy. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  admiral,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  dcitroys  Barton 
the  Scots  pirate,  iii.  425.  Ravages  the  coaft  of  France,  430.  Is  killed 
in  an  engagement  in  Conquet  harbour,  43 1 .  His  idea  of  naval  courage, 
ib.   note. 

. ,  lord,  commands  the  main  body  of  the  Englifh  army  at  the  battle 

of  Flouden,   iii.  43S.     Created  carl  of  Surry,   440. 

lady  Catharine,  becomes  the  object  of  the  affeflions  of  Henry 


VIII.  on  his  difguft  againft  Anne  of  Clevcs,  iv.  207.     Is  married  to 
Henry,   211.     Is  accufed  to  the  king  of  incontinency,  218.     Her  con- 
fetti on, 


index; 

feffion,  219.     Is   attainted  by  parliament,  220.     Beheaded  with   the' 
vifcountefs  of  Rochefbrd,  221. 

Howard,  lady  Francis,  is  married  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  vi.  6j.  Receives 
him  from  his  travels  with  obftinate  difguft,  ib.  Contracts  a  familiarity 
with  Carre  vifcount  Rochelter,  ib.  Procures  the  difgrace  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  68.  Is  divorced,  and  married  t,o  Carre,  then  earl  of  Somer- 
fet,  70.  Procures  Overbury  to  be  poifoned,  ib.  Is  found  guilty  of 
Overbury's  death,  77.     Is  pardoned,  78.     Dies  in  obfcurity,  ib. 

• ,  lord,  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix,  his  evidence  againft  lord  Ruflel,  viii. 

189.     Gives    evidence    againft   Algernon    Sidney,    196;    and  againft 
Hambden,    197. 

"Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief  judiciary,  puniihes  Fitz  Of- 
bert,  a  licentious  lawyer,  ii.  37.  Affifts  John,  in  his  claim  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion  on  Richard's  death,  41.  Summons  a  fynod  by  his  legatine  au- 
thority,  56.     Dies,  57. 

— — — — .  a  fervant  of  earl  Bothwei,  is  executed  for  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  charges  queen  Mary  with  being  acceiTary  to  it,   v,  142. 

de  Burgh,  chief  jufticiary,   is  chofen  joint  protettcr  of  the  realm 


with  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii. 

152.  Takes  Rockingham  cattle  on  the  earl  of  Albemarle's  rebellion, 

153.  Executes  Conftantine  Fitz  Arnulf  and  his  affociates  for  a  rebellious 
riot  in  London,  154.  Obtains  of  the  pope  a  bull,  declaring  Henry  III. 
of  age  for  government,  155.  His  character,  159.  His  removal  from 
the  miniftry  and  fubfequent  viciffitudes;  160. 

Hudibras,  the  event  on  which  that  poem  was  founded,  vii.  332.  Charac- 
ter of  that  performance,  viii.  335. 

Hudforis  Bay  company,  its  charter  when  firft  granted,  viii.  326. 

Hugonots,  or  French  proteftants ;  fee  Conde ;  Coligni ;  Navarre,  Anthony 

king  of;  Guife  ;  Medicis,    Catharine  de ;  Montmorency;  &c. Battle 

of  Dreux,  v.  5,72.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  and  fiege  of  Chartres,  186. 
The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation,  ib.  A  fcheme  formed  for  feiz- 
ing  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  Coligni,  ib.  Battle  of  Jarnac, 
and  death  of  Conde,  ib.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  188.  Charles  marries 
his  fifter  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  205.  The  queen  of  Navarre  poifoned, 
ib.  Maflacre  of  Paris,  ib.  Are  calumniated  at  foreign  courts  to  palliate 
thefe  barbarities,  206.  Take  arms  again,  209.  Make  peace  with 
Henry  IK.  212.  The  catholic  league  formed  againft  them  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  ib.  War  declared  againft  them  again,  268.  Afliftance  fent 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  by  Elizabeth,  355.  The  Englifh  fhips  fent 
againft  Rochelle,  defert,  vi.  208.  The  Dutch  affift  the  French  in  re- 
ducing that  town,  209.  Rochelle  reduced,  266.  A  toleration  conti- 
nued to  them,  ib.  Are  perfecuted  and  driven  out  of  France,  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edifl  of  Nantz,  viii.  241. 

Hull,  a  magazine  formed  there  by  the  parliament,  and  Sir  John  Hotham, 
appointed  governor,  vi.  481.     The  king  refilled  admittance  into,  491. 

Hume,  lord,  procures  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  be  conferred  on  the  duke 
of  Albany,  iv.  6.  Is  traduced  to  the  regent,  7.  Makes  war  againft 
the  regent,  and  is  put  to  death,  8. 

Vol,  VIII.  G  g  Hume* 
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Hume,  Sir   David,  aflafllnates  Darcy,  warden  of  the   marches  in   Scot- 
land, iv.  8. 

■,  lord,  joins  a  confederacy  of  Scots  nobles,  to  protect  prince  James 
againft  the  attempts  of  Bothvvel,  and  to  punifh  the  murderers  of  Darn- 
ley,  v.  ug.  Surrounds  Mary  and  Bothvvel  in  Borthwic  caftle,  who 
efcape  from  him,  ib. 

-"         ,  lord,  figns  a  proteftation  againft  the  liturgy  in  Scotland,  vi.  331. 

Hunter,  an  apprentice,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  415. 

Hujbandry,  remarks  on  the  regulations  to  promote  it,  enacted  by  Henry 
VII.  iii.  403. 

Hufs,  John,  burnt  for  herefy  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  iii.    119. 

Hyde,  Sir  Edward,  is  made  chancellor,  and  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  vii, 
351.     See  Clarendon. 

J 

JAMAICA,  the  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Pen  and  Ve- 
nables,  vii.  255. 
James  I.  of  England,  an  examination  into  his  pretentions  to  the  crown,  vi. 
I.  His  fucceflion  admitted  by  Elizabeth  on  her  death-bed,  2.  For- 
bids the  refort  of  people  to  him  on  his  journey  to  London,  3.  His  pro- 
fufe  diltribution  of  titles,  4.  His  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  ib.  Re- 
ceives embaflies  of  congratulation,  6.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  France 
for  the  fupport  of  the  United  Provinces,  7.  A  confpiracy  againlt  him, 
detected,  8.  Summons  a  conference  of  divines  at  Hampton-court,  on 
points  of  faith  and  religious  difcipline,  10.  Why  averfe  to  the  puri- 
tans, 11.  His  behaviour  at  the  conference,  13.  His  reply  when  foli- 
cited  in  favour  of  prophecyings,  14.  Summons  a  parliament,  ib.  Or- 
ders that  no  out-law  ihall  be  chofen,  18.  Orders  the  commons  to  con- 
fer with  the  judges  concerning  the  election  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  an 
out-law,  19.  Compromifes  the  affair  with  them,  ib.  His  miftaken 
notions  of  government  and  regal  prerogative,  2Z.  Calls  in  and  annuls 
all  patents  for  monopolies,  23.  Public-fpirited  attempts  of  the  com- 
mons, 24.  Is  defirous  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  25. 
The  commons  backward  in  granting  fupplies  to  him,  26.  Prorogues 
the  parliament,  27.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Spain,  ib.  His  eagernefs 
for  a  ceflation  of  hoftilhies,  28.  Why  ignorant  of  foreign  politics,  29. 
Is  ftricl  in  executing  the  penal  laws  againft  papifts,  30.  Hiftory  of  the 
gunpowder  confpiracy,  31.  Receives  obfeure  hints  of  it,  34.  His 
fpeech  to  parliament  on  this  occafion,  38.  His  religious  fentiments  ex- 
plained, ib.  Remarks  on  his  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  projeded  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  40.  Aflumcs  the  ftile  of  king  of  Great  Britair, 
42.  Checks  the  commons  in  an  intended  petiticn  againft  popifh  rccu- 
fantc,  and  for  lenity  toward  the  puritans,  43.  Lays  open  his  neccilities 
to  parliament,  but  is  mortified  with  a  refulal  of  fuitable  fupplies,  46. 
Caufes  of  the  prefent  poverty  of  the  crown,  47.  How  induced  to  ar- 
bitrary exertions  of  his  prerogative,  49.  A  fpirit  difcoverable  among 
the  commons  for  reforming  thcconllituuon  on  free  principles,  51.  Owns 
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proclamations  not  to  be  equal  to  laws,  but  pleads  precedents  and  utility 
for  them,  52.  Enters  into  a  treaty  for  relinquishment  of  wardfhips  and 
purveyance,  54.  His  pleafam  conceit  on  the  occafion,  ib.  note.  Pro- 
cures Vorftius  an  Arminian  profeilbr  of  divinity  to  be  banifhed  from  the 
United  Provinces,  57.  How  induced  at  length  to  alter  his  opinion  of 
the  abfolute  decrees  of  God,  166.  Founds  a  college  at  Chelfea  for  the 
refutation  of  papifts  and  puritans,  167.  His  plan  for  the  civilizing 
Ireland,  58.  Death  and  character  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  62.  Mar- 
ries the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  elector  Palatine,  63.  His  rapid  pro- 
motion of  Robert  Carre,  a  young  Scots  gentleman,  64.  Undertakes 
his  education,  ib.  Unites  the  families  of  Howard  and  Devereux  by 
marriage,  66.  Is  prevailed  on  to  procure  the  divorce  of  lady  E(Tex,  6g, 
Creates  Carre,  earl  of  Somerfet,  70,  Raifes  money  by  the  fale  of  titles, 
71.  Calls  a  parliament,  ib.  Diflblves  it  in  anger,  and  imprifons  fome 
of  the  members,  73.  Inflance  of  his  indifcretion  in  political  converfa- 
tion,  74.  Young  George  Villiers  introduced  to  him,  76.  Makes  Vil- 
liers  his  cup-bearer,  ib.  Is  informed  of  the  fecrec  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury's  death,  77.  Orders  a  ftrict  inquiry  into  the  affair,  ib.  Pardons 
Somerfet  and  his  lady,  78.  His  conduct  in  this  inftance  extenuated,  79. 
Creates  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  ib.  and  lord  high  admiral,  ib. 
Delivers  up  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  Dutch  for  money,  80.  His 
motives  to  this  compofition  explained,  ib.     Propofes  to  vifit  Scotland, 

83.  His  former  endeavours  to  eftablifh  epifcopal  authority  in  Scotland, 

84.  Propofes  to  the  Scots  parliament  a  law,  for  the  government  of  the 
church  to  be  veiled  in  him  and  the  bifhops,  89.  Is  forced  to  drop  the 
act,  90.  Summons  a  meeting  of  Scots  bifhops  and  clergy  at  St.  Andrews, 
ib.  Is  referred  by  them  to  a  general  afTembly,  ib.  Reluctance  of  the 
general  afTembly  in  admitting  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  him,  ib.  Al- 
lows, by  proclamation  in  England,  fpoits  and  exercifes  on  the  Sunday, 
92.  Releafes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  grants  permiffion  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  Guiana,  94.  Executes  Raleigh  on  his  return,  99.  Why  he  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  the  elector  Palatine  as  king  of  Bohemia,  103. 
The  nation  difcontented  at  his  inactivity  in  the  elector's  caufe,  104.  Ob- 
tains fupplies  from  parliament,  107.  His  reply  to  the  reprefentation  of 
grievances,  108.  Fall  of  the  chancellor  Bacon,  109.  Prorogues  the 
parliament,  110.  Recalls  his  patents  for  monopolies,  and  redrelle3 
grievances,  111.  The  commons  remonftrate  to  him  in  favour  of  the 
eleclor  Palatine,  and  againft  the  Spanifh  match,.  112.  Reproves  the 
houfe  for  this  meafure,  113.  They  repeat  their  remonftrance,  114. 
His  behaviour  to  the  committee  who  prefent  it,  115.  Tears  the  pro- 
teftation  of  the  commons  out  of  their  journals,  1 16.  DiiTolves  the  par- 
liament, and  punifhes  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition,  ib.  The  remarks 
of  both  parties  on  thefe  difputes  between  him  and  the  parliament,  118. 
Negociates  with  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the  elector  Palatine,  122. 
Perfuades  him  to  fubmiffion,  124.  His  want  of  fpirit  ridiculed  abroad, 
ib.  His  efforts  to  conclude  the  Spanifh  march,  ib.  His  confent  ob- 
tained for  prince  Charles's  journey  to  S^ain,  which  he  repents  afterwards 
130.  Is  bullied  by  Buckingham  into  compliance,  131,  Conceffions  in 
favour  of  the  catholic  religion  made  by  him  in  the  marriage  treaty,  135, 
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Yields  to  Buckingham's  oppofuion   to   the  match,    137.     AfTents   to 
Buckingham's  infincere  representation  of  the  affair  to  parliament,   141. 
Agrees  to  a  war  with   Spain,    142.     Endeavours  to  juitify   the  earl  of 
Middlefex,  impeached  by  the  commons,   144.     Begins  to  eftrange  him- 
felf  from  Buckingham,   146.      Receives  intimations  of  Buckingham  s 
fchemes  from  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,   149.     Sends  forces  to  aflili  the 
Dutch   againft  Spain,    150.     Enters  into  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of 
Charles  wi'h  the  princefs  Henrietta  of  France,   151.     Undertakes  the 
recovery  of  the  palatinate,  but  to  no  purpofe,   153.     Dies,    154.     H13 
character,  ib.     Character  of  his  queen,   155.     The   number  of  peers 
created  by  him.  ib.     His  moderation  in  caufes  tried  before  the  court  or 
high  commiffion,   158.     Two  Arians  burnt  in  this  reign,   163.     Are- 
view  of  manners  during  this  reign,   166.     Difcouraged  the  gentry  living 
in   town,   169.     Inltance  of  his  liberality,   173.     His  attention  to  the 
navy,    180.     His  averfion  to  tobacco,  188.     His  character  as  a  writer, 
196.     Hi;  reafon  for  expelling  Toby  Matthews  from  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons,  c^2.     His  notions  of  the  regal  power  from  his  book  of  The  tru?. 
la<ws,offrec  monarchies,   551;.     Inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  the  cafe  of  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,   557.      Remarks  on  his  adminiflration  in  general,    563. 
Is  acknowledged  by  parliament  to  have  allowed  more  freedom  cf  debate 
than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  568.     The  general  notions  of  the  Englifh 
government  at  this  time,  ib.     Teftimony  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
his  peaceable  dilpofition,   57c. 
"James  1J.  his  acceifion  and  rirlt  profeffions,  viii.  213.     Orders  by  procla- 
mation,  a  continuation  of  the  cuftoms  and  exciie,  214.     Gees  publicly 
to  mafs,  215.     Sends  an  agent  to  the  pope,  ib.     His  reception   of  the 
exclufionills,  216.     His  attachment  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  217.     Summcnsa 
parliament,  218.     His  fpeech  to  parliament  on  the  Subject  of  his  reve- 
nue,  ib.     Receives   a  grant  of  his  revenue  during  life,  222.     Mon- 
mouth's rebellion   fupprefied,    227.     His   undi'fguifed  and   peremptory 
language   to  parliament,   217.     Prorogues,  and  after  diflblves  it,   240. 
Remarks  on  his  imprudence  with  refpect  to  religion,  ib.     His  refolut* 
exertion  of  the  difpenfing  power,  242.      Hndeavours  to  eflablifh  it  by  tie 
cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hale?,  ib.     Difplares  four  judges,  24$.     Brings  four 
popifh  lords  ir.to  the  privy  council,    248.     His  violent  meafmes  for  tie 
eftablifnment  of  popery   in   Ireland,   2^9.     Revives  the  court  of  high 
commiflion,   2C3.     J  Hues  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,   and  fuf- 
pends  the  penal  laws  egainit  nonconformity,  254.     Sufpends  all  penal 
laws  in  ecciefiatlical  affairs  and  grants  a  general  liberty  of  confeiener, 
255.     Pays   court  to  the  diffenlers,  256.     Sends  a  folemn  embaffy  to 
Rome,    259.     P'cur  catholic  bifhops   confecrated,   260.     Diffolves    the 
parliament,  ib.     Recommends  a  Benedictine  to  a  degree  at  Cambridge, 
262.     His  conteft  with  Magdalen-college,   263.     Repeats  his  dedara- 
tion  of  indulgence,  and  orders  it  to  be  read  in  churches    2t>c.     Com- 
mits fix  bifhops  w>th  ;ne  primate,  to  (ne  Tower,  for  petitioning  againft 
the  declaration  ofindulgcr.ee,  267.     Orders  Gilford,  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,   to  be  defied  prdident  of  Magdalcn-coiiege,  271.     Birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  '&•     Applies  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  his  cencur- 
icnce  in  his  fchemes,  277.     Shews  his  difpleafure  agair.lt  the  Dutd\ 
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279.  Is  informed  by  Lewis  XIV.  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  fchenWi 
285.  Difavows  Lewis's  memorial  to  the  Sate",  in  his  favour,  287* 
His  army  and  navy  become  diiafTecr.ee!  and  murinous3  ib.  Retracts  his 
meifures,  289,  The  prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbav,  292.  His 
chief  officers  and  fo]diery  defert  him,  293.  Is  deiei  ted  by  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  the  princefs  Anne,  29.}..  His  contternation  at  his 
misfortunes,  29.;.  IlTiies  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  and  fends  com- 
miffioners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  296.  Sends  away  the 
queen  and  prince,  and  flies,  299.  Is  feized  by  the  populace,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  301.  Embarks  for  France,  303.  His  cha- 
racter, ib. 

James,  fon  of  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  taken  prifoner 
and  educated  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  iii.  -j.  His  father  di?s.  ib. 
Carried  10  France  by  Henry  V.  1 1 4.  Redored  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
12  3.     Murdered,    129. 

If.  of  Scotland,  general    view  of  his  conduit,   iii.  220.     How 

kiiied,  ;b. 

III.  of  Scotland,  his  character,  iii.  332.     Enters  into  a  feven  years 


truce  with  Henry  VII.   333.     Murdered,   3^2. 

IV.  of  Scotland,  fuoceeds  on  the  murder  of  his   father,  iii.  3^2. 


Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  marries  him  to  a  Scots  lady,  371.  in- 
vades England  in  conjunction  with  Perkin,  ib.  ?vlakes  a  truce  with 
.Henry  VII.  and  fends  Perkin  away,  378.  Marries  Margaret' eidefl 
daughter  of  Henry  V]F.  ;S5.  Sends  a  fleet  to  a iii it  die  French  againd 
Hegry  V.1II.  4:6.  Ravages  Northumberland,  437  Lofes  his  time 
with  lady  Ford,  ib.  Defeated,  and  fuppoied  to  be  killed  at  the  ba::lc 
ofFJoudcn,  439. 

V.  of  Scotland,  is  withdrawn  by  his  mother  Margaret,  from  the 


power  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  iv.  7.  Flies  from 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  123,  Takes  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  ib.  Refufrs  to  concur  with  his  uncle  Henry  of  England  ia 
lhaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  124.  Aditts  Francis  again:*  the  empe- 
ror, 14c.  Is  married  to  Francis's  daughter  Magdalen,  146.  Deathof 
queen  Magdalen,  ib.  Is  betrothed  to  the  durchefs  dowager  of  Lon?ue- 
vilie,  whom  Henry  notwkhflanding  fblicits  in  marriage,  201.  She  is 
fent  to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  perfuaded  by  Henry  to  join  him  in  his  religi- 
ous innovations,  216.  His  clergy  diiTuade  iiim,  ib.  Henry  publiflies 
a  manifefto  agamtt  him,  227.  sir  Robert  Bowes  defeaed  by  the  lords 
Hume  and  Huntley,  228.  Is  difconcerted  in  his  operation?,  by  the  - 
cnarTidtion  of  his  nobility,  229.  Removes  iord  Maxweil,  and  appoints 
Oliver  Sinclair  general  of  this  army,  ib.  Battle  of  Sol  way,  ib.  His 
death  and  character,   230. 

prince,  fon   of  Mary    queen  of  Scotland    and  her  hufband    lord 


Darnley,  born,  v.  100.  Is  protected  by  an  a!Tociation  of  nob.litv, 
from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  to  get  him  into  his  power,  118.  His 
mother  forced  to  rcfi^n  the  crown,   124.     See  the  next  article. 

VJ.   of  Scotland,   proclaimed   and    crooned,    an    infant,   v.    12: 


His  party  openly  efpoufed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  202.  209.     The  earl  of 
Morton  icli^ns  the  regency  to  him,  231.     Count  D'Aubigney  is  fent  by 
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the  duke  of  Goife  to  detach  him  from  the  Englifti  intereft,  ib.     Creates 
D'Aubigney  earl  of  Lenox,  232.     Is  feized  by  an  aftbciation  of  the  no- 
bility, from  out  of  the  hands  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  248.     Summons  a 
parliament  and  convention  of  eftate?,  ib.     Receives  an   embaffy  from 
Elizabeth,  249.     Is  induced  to  diflemble  his  refentment  at  his  detention, 
2,o.     Makes  his  efcape,  and  fumraons  his  friends  to  attend  him,   254. 
Walfingham  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  difcover  his  true  character,  255.  Sum- 
mons a  parliament,  256.     Writes  a  copy  of  verfes  in  praife  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  277.     Elcapes  from  the  artifices  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador, 
Dr.  Wotton,  279.     Concludes  a  league  with  Elizabeth  for  their  mutual 
defence,  ib.     Licentioufnefs  of  his  clergy,  280.     Remonftrates  to  queen 
Elizabeth  againft  the  execution  of  his  mother,  321.     His  behaviour  on 
this  event,  323.     Prepares  to  aflift  Elizabeth  againft  the  Spanifh  inva- 
fion,  336.     Marries  a  daughter  of  Denmark,  352.     Goes  over  to  Nor- 
way to  fetch  his  bride,  353.    Philip  of  Spain  excites  confpiracies  againft 
him,    371.     Drives  the  catholic  lords  who  combined  againft  him  out  of 
the  kingdom,  373.     Negociates  to  enfure  his  fucctflion   to  England, 
421.     Sends  an  embafiy  to  Elizabeth  on  the  fupprefiion  of  Eflex's  infur- 
reclion,  432.    Is  appointed  heir  to  the  Englifh  crown  by  Elizabeth,  44.7* 
See  James  I.  of  England. 
Jane  Gray,  lady,  fee  Gray. 
Jaqueline,  countefs  of  Hainault;  fee  Hainault. 
Jarnac,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  prince  of  Conde,   v» 

186. 
Icon  Bajilike,  of  Charles  I.  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  vii.  153.     A 

character  of  the  work,   1 54. 
Ida,  the  Saxon  prince,   arrives  in  Britain,  conquers  Northumberland,  and 

founds  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  i.  25. 
Jejferies,  lord  chief  juftice,  procures  the  conviclion  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
viii.  186.  His  cruelty  toward  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  231.  Is  rewarded  with  the  chancellorfhip  and  a  peerage,  234. 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  commifiioners  on  the  revival  of  the  court  or  high 
commiffion,  252,  note.  Declines  in  favour  by  his  adherence  to  the 
proteftant  faith,  262.  Is  kilied  by  the  mob,  300. 
Jeph/on,  colonel,  makes  a  motion  in  pailiament  for  giving  Cromwell  the 

title  of  king,  vii.  268. 
Jergeau,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  befieged  and  taken  prifoner  there,  iii.  149. 
Jerom  of  Prague,  burnt  for  berefy  by  the  council  of  Conftance,    iii.  119. 
'Jerujalcm,  conquered   by   the  Mahometan    Arab?,  i.    2153.     Mailered  by 
the  Turk?,  ib.     Their  depredations  on  the  Chriiiian  pilgrims  to,  the  firft 
rife  of  crufades,  ib.     See  Crufades.     Taken    by    the    crufaders,  311. 
Godfrey  of  Boudlon  made  king  of,    7 1 :. 
Jejuits,   the  motives  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that  order,  v.  2-,7.     Character 
of,  ib.     Campion  and  Pario:  s  feat  into  England,   23^.     Campion  exe- 
cuted,  239.     Five  executed  for  the  popifh  pint,   viii.  K9. 
jfevus,  a  character  of  that  people,  ii.  3.     How  they  came  to  praclife  ufurv, 
ib.     Forbidden  by  an  edict  to  appear  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  J.  ib. 
A  mafTacre  of,  ib.     The  great  oppre!lions  exercifed  againft  them  under 
the  Anglo  Ncrman  kin^s,  136.     A  maftiicreand  plunder  of,  cnto. 
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by  Fitz-Rich3rd,  mayor  of  London,  ii.  198.  Extortions  pra&ifed  upon 
them  during  the  reign  of  Henry  [II.  225.  The  pretences  made  ufe  of 
to  opprefs  them,  226.  Are  accufbd  of  adulterating  the  coin,  and  cruelly 
ufed  by  Edward  I.  236.  Banilhed  by  him,  and  robbed  and  perfecuted 
at  the  cinque-port  towns,    237. 

Images,   when  they  began  to  be  worshipped,  i.  65. 

Imprifonment,  arbitrarily  inflicted  by  officers  of  fla;e  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  456.  465.     See  Petition  of  right. 

Ina,  king  of  Weflex,  his  wife  and  glorious  reign,  i.  54.  Bequeaths  his 
kingdom  to  Adelard,    his  queen's  brother,    55. 

Incident,  in  Scotland,  an  account  of,   and  its  effects,    vi.  43c. 

Inclo/ures,  obfervations  on  the  law  of  Henry  VII.  again'*,  iii.  403.  An 
infurrcction  in  Northamptonihire,   for  the  deft  ruction  of,  vi.  44. 

Independents ,  life  and  character  of  that  party,  vii.  18.  Is  the  tint  Chrif- 
tian  feet  which  admitted  of  toleration,  20.  Adopt  republican  principles, 
2i.  Form  a  party  in  parliament  againli  the  prefbyterians,  ii.  Reduce 
the  parliament  under  fubjection  to  the  army,  104.  Affront  the  Scots 
commiflioners  on  their  departure,  115.  Obtain  the  entire  command  of 
the  parliament,  by  the  violent  exclufion  of  the  preibyterian  members  by 
the  army,  131. 

Indies.     See  Eaji,  and  Weji% 

Indulgence,  the  declaration  of,  publifhed  by  king  Charles  IT.  vii.  387. 
Repeated,  475.  Recalled,  504.  A  general  declaration  of,  pub'hfhed 
by  James  II.  viii.  254.  Is  repeated,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches, 
265. 

Indigencies,  from  what  motives  the  fale  of  them,  promoted  by  pope 
Leo  X.  iv.  33.  The  produce  from,  how  applied  by  him,  34.  Li- 
centious conduct  of  the  venders  of  them,  ib.  The  fale  of,  preached 
againfl:  by  Martin  Luther,  35.  Ste  Luther,  and  Reformation.  A  large 
cargo  of,  taken  on  board  two  Spsnifh  (hips,  v.  362.  Njt  productive 
of  a  total  diffolution  of  morality,  4c  I. 

Indujlry,  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  low  flate  of,  in  the  time  cf 
Henry  VII.  iii.  403. 

Infantry,  Swifs,  their  advantages  over  the  heavy  armed  cavalry  in  uic  at  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  iii.  43  I. 

Innocent  III.  pope,  his  character,  and  (late  of  the  papacy,  at  his  promo- 
tion,  ii.  56.  Levies  a  fortieth  of  ecclefi  tllical  revenues  for  the  relief  of 
the  Holy  Land,  ib.  His  conduct  on  the  double  election  of  Reginald, 
and  John  de  Gray,  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  ;3.  Sets  both  or  them 
aiide,  and  appoints  cardinal  Langton  to  be  primate,  60.  His  mytlerious 
prefent  to  John,  to  pacify  him,  ib.  Lays  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict on  account  of  John's  oppoffion,  6^■  Excommunicates  the  empe- 
ror Otho,  66.  Publifhes  a  crufade  againfl  the  Albigenfes,  ib.  Ex- 
communicates John,  67.  Abfolves  John's  fubjects  from  their  allegiance 
to  him,  68.  Offers  John's  kingdom  to  pi.ilipofFrar.ee,  69.  His 
private  inltructions  to  Pandolf,  his  legale  to  Philip,  70.  Takes  off  his 
interdicts,  76.  Inclines  to  favour  John  noair.ft  his  barons,  81.  Is  ap- 
plied to  by  John,  complaining  of  his  being  forced  to  grant  the  great 
charter  by  his  barons,  91.     Annuls  the  charter  by  a  bull,  ■$-. 
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Innocent  IV.  pope,  calls  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  to  excommunicate  the 

emperor  Frederic,  ii.   170.     His   claims   of  ecclefiailical  revenues,  ib. 

Offers  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  refufes 

it,   171. 

Incicfa,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  gives  James  I.  a  paper,  difcovering  the 

fchemes  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  149. 
Jnjlitution  of  a  Cbrijlian  man,  a  treatife  fo  called,    wrote  and  publifhed  by 

Henry  VIII.  iv.   223. 
Jntercurfus  magnus,  or  great  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  the  1  lemings,   iii.  378. 
Interejl  of  money,  when  firft  regulated  bylaw,  iv.  278.     Declared  illegal 
by  parliament,  354.     The  rates  of,  how  limited  in  England  and  France,, 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  483.     The  rates  of,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  vi.  172. 
Tnvejiitures,    difpute    between    pope    Gregory    VII.   and    the   emperor 
Henry  IV.  concerning,  i.  267.     Between  pope  Pafcal  II.  and  Henry  I. 
of  England,  326.     Artifices  of  the  popes,  to  annex  the  privileges  or,  to 
the  papacy,  ii.  59. 
yean  D  Arc  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  her  hiftory  previous 
to  her  public  attions,  iii.  142.     Becomes  infpired  with   a  defire  to  aflift 
Charles  VII.  oppreffed  by  theEnglilh,  ib.     Applies  to  the  governor  of 
Vaucouleurs,   who  lends  her  to  the  king,   143.     Offers  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Orleans,  ib.     Examined  by  the  theolcg'ans,  and  parliament,    144. 
Entrulled  with  the  command  of  a  convoy  to  iupplv  Orleans,   145.     En 
ters  Orleans  with  fafcty,   146.     Another  convoy  enters  unmolelted,  ib. 
Drives  the  Englifh  from  one  of  their  polls,    J  47.     Mailers  two  others, 
148.     Wounded,    ib.     The    befiegers    retire,     149.     Takes    Jergeau, 
whither  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  retired,   by  affault,  ib.     The  probable 
fhare  (he  had   in    thefe  enterpiizes,   150.     Attends  the  coronation  of 
Charles  at  Rheims,  152.    General  terror  which  the  reports  of  her  raifed, 
ib.     Inclines  to  return  home,   but  is  detained  by  Dunois,    154.     Goes 
to  the  affiltance  of  Compeigne,  and  is  taken  prtfoner,  ib.     Review  of 
her  conduct,  195.     Tried  for  forcery,    156.     Interrogatories  put  to  her, 
157.     Condemned,  ib.     Recants   her   pretenfions    to  infpiration,   158. 
Burnt,  ib. 
John,  fourth  fon  of  king  Henry  II.  his  father's  kind  intentions  in  his  fa- 
vour, i.  434.     Sent  10  reduce  Ireland  without  effect,  4^-5.     His  father's 
grief  on  rinding  him  a  party  in  his  brother  Richard's  revolt,   462.     The 
bounty  of  his  brother  Richard  I.  to  him,  ii.  2.     Marries  Avila,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  ib.     Summons  a  council  at  Reading,  in  his 
brother  Richard's  abfence,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Longchamp,  bilhop 
of  Ely,  guardnn  of  the  realm,    17.     Is  fed uced   from   hi?  allegiance  by 
the  offers  of  Philip  of  France,  ib.     Abctis  Philips  invafion  of  Norman- 
dy,  24.     Claims  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  whom 
he  reported  to  be  dead,  25.     Returns   to  France,  and  openly  acknow- 
ledges his  alliance  with  Pnilip,  ib.      All   his  polTcfiions  in  England  for- 
feited on  account  of  this  treafon,   29.     The  hecnic  letter  fent  him  by 
Philip  on  Richard's  releafc,  3".     His  treacherous  conduct  to  Philip,  pre- 
vious to  his  fubmitting  to  his  brother,  31.     Retrofpecl  of  his  meafures 
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to  fecure  the  fucceffion,  while  his  brother  was  abient  in  Palefline,  4.0. 
His  acceffion  to  the  crown  on  Richard's  death,  41.     Concludes  a  peace 
with  Philip,  42.     Procures  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  efpoufes  Ifa- 
bella,  daughter  cf  the  count  of  Angouleme,  who  had  been  married  to 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  43,     His  nobles  refufe  to  attend  him  to  quell 
the  commotions  in  France,  without  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  ib. 
But  are  intimidated  by  him,  44.     Incenfes  the  Norman  barons  againil 
him,  ib.     Violates  his  engagements  to  Philip,  45.     Takes  young  Ar- 
thur, duke  of  Britanny,  prifoner,  with   the  count  de  la  Marche,  and 
other  Norman   barons,  46.     His  conference  with  Arthur,  47.     Kills 
him,  ib.     Generally  detefted  for  this  cruel  aft,  48.     Is  fummoned  be- 
fore  Philip  to  anfwer  for  this  murder,  and,  on  non-appearance,  fen- 
tenced  to  forfeit  all  hU  royalties  in  France,  49.     Befieges  Alencon,  but 
obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  addrefs  of  Philip,  49.     Refigns  himfelf  to 
a  flupid  inactivity,  50.     Flies  over  to  England  on  the  taking  of  Cha- 
teau  Gaillard,   53.      The  poffefiion  of  Normandy   recovered    by    the 
French,   54.     Oppreffes  his  barons  for  delerting  him  in  Normandy,  ib. 
Makes  ineffectual  preparations  for  recovering  Normandy,   55.     Makes  a 
disgraceful  expedition  toRochelle,  ib.     Remarks  on  the  tendency  of  his 
behaviour,  ib.      His  conduct  on  ihe  clandeib'ne  election  of  Reginald  to 
the  fee  or  Canterbury,  57.     Procures  John  de  Gray,  bifhop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  be  elected,  58.     Appeals  to  the  pope  on  the  occafion,  ib.    His 
rage  on  the  pope's  fetting  afide   both  competitors,  and  appointing  car- 
dinal Langton  to  the  primacy,  61.     hxpds  the  monks  of  (Jhriit-church, 
ib.     Is  threatened    with   an  interdict,  62.     Plis  opposition  and  incapa- 
city to  fupport  it,  ib.     The  kingdom  interdicted,    and  the  immediate 
confequences  of  it,  ib.     His  retaliation,  64.     His  cruel  treatment  of 
William  de  Braoufe's  wife  and  fon,   66.     Is  excommunicated,  ib.     His 
treatment  of  Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  67.     His  bifhops  with- 
draw themfeives  out  of  the  kingdom,  68.     Is  deferted  by  his  nobility, 
ib.     Propofes  a  conference  with  Langton,  but  his  terms  rejected  by  him, 
ib.     His  fubje'ts  abfoived  from  their  allegiance   to  him,  ib.     His  king- 
dom offered  by  the  pope  to  Phdip  of  France,  who  prepares  an  armament 
to  take  pofTefhon  of  it,  69.     AfTembles  his  vaffals  at  Dover,  to  oppofe* 
him,  70.     Is  prevailed  on  by  the  legate  Pandolf,  to  fubmit  to  the  pope, 
ib.     Refigns  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  71.     His  mean  homage  to  Pan- 
dolf, 72.     His  cruel  refentment  to  Peter  of  Pomfret,  73.     Propofes  an 
invafion  of  France,  but  is  deferted  by  his  b.irons,  74.     His  abject  fub- 
miffions  to  Langton  and  the  prelates  who  returned  with  him,   7-.     The 
exosbitant  claims  of  reflitution  by  his  clergy,  76.     The  interdict  taken 
off,  ib.       Makes    a   fruitless    expedition    to  France,  77.     His    barons 
confederate  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter  of  liberties,  yg.     Their  for- 
mal demand  thereof,  80.     Yields  the  right  of  inveltitures  to  his  cle;oy 
to  attach  them  to  him,  ib.     Appeals  to  the  pope  againft  his  barons,  81. 
Refufes  to  grant  their  demands,  ib.     They  commence  hoililities  againft 
him,  82.     He  figns  the  great  charter  of  Englifh  liberties,  84.     Makes 
farther  concelfions  to  them,  89.     Twenty-five  barons  appointed  confer- 
vators  of  this  charter,  90.     Takes  fecret  meafurcs  to  oppofe  his  barons, 
and  applies  10  the  pope,  91,     Receives  forces  from  abroad,  with  the 
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pope's  bull  againft  the  great  charter,  92.  Befieges  and  takes  the  caftle 
of  Rochefter,  93.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  garrifon,  and  devaluation 
in  the  open  country,  ib.  The  barons  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  fon 
of  Philipof  Fiance,  94.  Is  deferted  by  his  French  foldiers  on  the  arrival 
of  Lewis  95.  Dies,  97.  His  character,  ib.  His  children,  98.  Granted 
the  firft  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  99.  His  cruel  extortion  of  money 
from  a  very  rich  Jew,  226. 

"John,  king  of  France,  fon  of  Philip  de  Valois,  puts  the  conftable  d'Eu  to 
death,  ii.  450.  Seizes  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  and  imprifons  him,  4151. 
Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  Poi&iers,  by  prince  Edward,  458. 
Is  nobly  treated  by  Edward,  459.  Is  carried  to  London,  460.  Con- 
cludes a  dilhonourable  treaty  with  Edward,  which  is  difciaimed  by  the 
dauphin,  465.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  469. 
Ratifies  this  treaty  at  Calai-,  470.      Returns  to  England,  and  dies,  47  l. 

— — ,  Don,  of  Auflria,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  on 
the  death  cf  Requefens,  v.  219.  Is  forced  to  agree  to  the  treaty  called 
the  pacificaiion  of  Ghent,  ib.  Breaks  this  treaty,  2nd  feizes  Namur, 
220.  Projects  a  marriage  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  ib.  Gains  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours,  222.  Is  poifoned,  asfuppofed, 
by  Philip,  ib. 

III.  duke  of  Britanny,  marries  his  brother's  daughter,  as  his  heirefs, 


to  Charles  de  Blois,  ii.  41  5. 

John  of  Gaunt.     See  LancaJIer. 

Jobn/on  compared  with  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer,  vi.  192. 

Jones,  colonel,  contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  I.  at  Chefler,  vii.  61. 

,  Inigo,  is  proiecuted  by  the  parliament,  for  aflilling  in  rebuilding 
thecathedral  ofSt.  Paul,  vii.  341. 

Jcfepb,  Michael,  iniligates  an  infurre&ion  in  Cornwal  againft  Henry  VII. 
iii.  373.     Defeated  and  executed,  376. 

Journals  of  the  tioufe  of  Commons,  when  they  firft  began  to  be  regularly 
kept,  vi.  44. 

jfyct,  cornet,  feizes  king  Charles  I.  at  Holdenby,  and  carries  him  to  the 
army,  vii.  88. 

Ireland,  an  expedition  sgainft,  undertaken  by  Henry  II.  i.  423.  State  of, 
Jit  th;jt  time,  424.  Its  diilinc"!  fovereignties,  42  c.  Granted  to  Henry  II. 
by  pope  Adrian  III  4:6.  See  Dermot,  Strongboiv,  and  Fitx-Stephens . 
J ni}  roper  conduct  of  the  Enolifh  wich  regard  10,  430.  Pieis  Gavafton 
made  lord-lieutenant  of,  by  Edward  II.  ii.  331,  lb  grievoufly  oppreffed 
by  the  Er,giif!i,  3  \z.  Robeit  Bruce  king  oi  Scotland,  makes  an  ui-fuc- 
cefsful  expedition  to,  ib.  Annual  expence  of,  to  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  iii.  121.  Attached  to  the  houle  of  York,  325.  Revolts 
under  ihe  pretenfions  of  Lambert  Simncl,  ib.  Sir  Edward  P  ynings  f  nt 
over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in  that  kingdom,  567,  His  menu 
fiaiute,  ib.  InefTeclual  attcmrt  upon,  by  IVikin  Warbec,  370.  Erod- 
ed into  a  kingdom  by  parliament,  iv*.  2.::,  not  \  Is  invaded  by  the 
Spamlh  general  Sanjofepho,  v.  133.  The  cruelty  cf  lord  G:ay  on  re- 
ducing the  ii  traders,  2341  I  he  im  pet  feci  domin-on  of  I  o\er, 
395.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  natives,  396.  Hiflory  of  S 
5^.     Account  of  the  esrl  Thcmond,  400.     Tyrone  rebels,  40 1.     De* 
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feat  of  the  Englilh  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  402.     The  earl  of  ElTcx  Tent 
over,  404.  His  ill  fuccefs,  406.  Treaty  between  Eflex  and  Tyrone,  408. 
Eflex  fuddenly  goes  over  to  England,  409.     The  truce  broke  by  Tyrone, 
412.    Tyrone  driven  into  the  moraffes  by  Mountjoy,  4:3.     The  Englilh 
troops  there  paid  with  bafe  money,  435.     Is  invaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
436.    Tyrone  and  the  Spaniards  reduced,  43S.    Tyrcne  furrenders  to  the 
deputy,  445.  The  civilization  of,  undertaken  by  JamesJ.  vi.  58.   An  ex- 
planation of  the  Brehon  laiv,  ib.     Gavelkind  and  taniitty,  59.     Thefe 
cuMoms  abolilhed,  and  the  Englilh  laws  introduced,  ib.     Colonies  plant- 
ed in  Ullter,  on  its  falling  to  the  crown  by  attainders,   60.     The  plan 
of  civilization  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  43 1.  The  Englilh  proteflants  there 
adopt  the  puritanical  opinions,  and  popular  pretentions   of  the  Englifli 
houfe  of  commons,  432.     The  men  raifed  by  Strafford  to  ferve  againft 
the  Scots,  reduced,  434.     Are  withheld  from  entering  the  Spanifh  fer- 
vice,  ib.     A  confpiracy  formed  to  expel  the  Englilh,  435.     Maflacre  of 
the  Englilh  in  Uliter,  438.     The  rebellion  and  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Englilh  extended  through  the  other  provinces,  442.     The  fugitives  re- 
ceived in  Dublin,  443.     The  Englilh  of  the  pale,  join  the  Iriih  infur- 
gents,  444.     The  rebels  defeated  in  feveral  encounters  by  Scots  troops 
fent   to   fupprels  them,   545.     The  diilreffed  ftate  of  the  kingdom  by 
thefe  devaluations,  546.     A  cefTation  concluded  with  the  rebels   by  the 
king's  order,  548.     Glamorgan's  treaty   with  the  council  of  Kilkenny, 
vii.  67.     A  new  rebellion  excited  by  Rinuccini,  the  pope's  nuncio,  162. 
The  nuncio  is  driven  out  of  the  ifland,  163,     The  garrifons  reduced  for 
the  king  by  Ormond,  164..     Cromwel  is  chofen  lord- lieutenant  by  the 
council  of  Hate,  ib.     His  rapid  fucceftes  there,  16;.     Is  reduced  by  Ire- 
ton,  206.     A  view  of  the  adminiftration  there,  under  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwel,  267.     The  native  Iriih  confined  to  Connaught,  445. 
Court  of  claims  erected  to  reftore  confifcations  and  arrears  to  royalifts, 
446.     An  intended  infurrection  fupprefled   by  Ormond,  ib.     The  cattle 
of,  prohibited  from   being  imported    to  England,  448.     Succeffion  of 
lords  lieutenants,  viii.    160.     Ormond  fent  over  again,   161.     Violent 
meafures  of  king  James  in  favour  of  popery,  250.     Tyrconnel   made 
lord  lieutenant,  ib.     The  corporation-charters  annulled,  and   new  ones 
granted,  fubject  to  the  kind's   will,    258.     The    offices   of  government 
there  filled  with  catholics,  ib. 
Ireland,  father,  tried  and  executed  with  Grove  and  Pickering,  for  the  popifh 

plot,  viii.  89. 
Jre.cn,  fon-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  is  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Nafeby,  vii.  57.  His  character,  110.  Propofes  to  Cromwel  a 
meeting  to  confider  of  fettling  the  nation,  and  bringing  the  kino-  to  atrial, 
ib.  His  fpeech  in  parliament  agamfr.  farther  treaty  with  the  kin**,  112. 
His  cruelty  on  the  taking  Colcheller,  128.  Is  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  to  try  the  king,  136.  Is  left  commander  in  chief  in  Ireland  by 
Cromwel,  187.  His  fucceffes  there,  205.  Takes  Limeiic,  and  dies  of 
the  plague,  2c6.  His  character,  ib. 
Ifabella,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  is  taken  by  her  father  from 
r.e.'  hufband  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  married  to  king  John,  ii.  43. 
Her  children  by  John,  98.  Marries  the  count  de  la  Marcus  on  John's 

death, 
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death,  164.  Her  children  by  him  fent  to  England  to  vifit  their  brother 
Henry  III.  ib.  Henry's  bounty  of  riches  and  honours  to  them,  165. 
They  are  banifhed,  185. 

1/abella,  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  contracted  to  prince  Edward  of 
England,  ii.  297.  Is  married  to  him  when  king,  330.  Her  character 
and  averfion  to  Piers  Gavafton,  ib.  Is  infulted,  and  fome  of  her  retinue 
killed  by  lord  Badiefmere,  347.  Goes  to  Paris  to  mediate  between  her 
hufband  and  her  brother  Charles  the  fair,  351.  Her  expedient  to  this 
end,  ib.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Roger  Mortimer,  352.  Her  inti- 
macy with  him,  ib.  Engages  in  a  conlpiracy  againit  the  king,  ib.  Af- 
fiances her  'on  to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault, 
35;.  Lands  with  an  atmy  in  Suffolk,  ib.  Is  joined  by  the  barons,  ib. 
Her  declaration,  ib.  The  city  of  London  declares  for  her,  355.  She 
calls  a  patliament,  which  dtpofes  Edward,  356.  Is  confined,  on  the 
execution  of  Mortimer,  379. 

- — 1 ,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,    married  to  Richard  II.  of 

England,  iii.  26.     Returned  to  her  father,  66. 

queen  cf  Caftiie,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  die  ,  iii. 


390.     Her  daughter  Joan  married  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Auilri3,  ib. 

Italy,  its  defencelels  Hate  when  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  iii. 
368.  View  of  Italian  politics  at  that  period,  ib.  League  formed  againft 
France,  ib.  The  lla'e  of,  at  the  accefiiqn  of  Henry  VI II.  iii.  413.  The 
poweis  ot',  confederate  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  againil  francis  I. 
king  of  France,  iv.  40.  The  French  driven  out  of,  54.  The  confede- 
rate flatcs  of,  become  jealous  of  the  emperor,  ib.  They  league  with 
Francis  againft  him,  6S.  Character  of  the  writers  of,  on  the  revival  of 
learning,  vi.  191. 

Judges^  itinerant,  why  fii ft  appointed,  ii.  124.  Their  anfwer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  to  them  by  Henry  VIII.  reflecting  attainders,  iv.  198. 
Patents  given  them,  during  good  behaviour,  by  Charles  I.  vi.  423. 
Four  difplaced  by  James  11.  preparatory  to  trying  the  cafe  of  Sir  Edwaid 
Hales,  viii.  24^. 

Judgment  o/Gtd,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  223. 

'Julius  [I.  pope,  hi»  diameter,  iii.  41  5.  Joins  in  a  league  with  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  againit.  the  Venetians,  ib.  De- 
claims war  againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  416.  Interdicts  the  council  of 
Pile,  418.  The  Swift  tn  his  intereft  drive  the  French  out  of  Milan,  ar,d 
reinttate  Maximilian  Sforza,  423.  Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Leo  X. 
42.) .     See  Leo  X. 

J II.  pope,    his  joy  at  the  return   of  Fngland  to  its  obedience  to  the 

church  of  Rome,  iv.  :too.     His  commiflion  to  cardinal  Pole  with  relpcct 
"  to  chu;ch  lands,  401,  note. 

—       Jgrico  a.     See  Agricola. 

— —  Ltcjar.     Sec  Car/or. 

Juries,  origin  of  the  appointment  of.  for  judicial  decifions,  i.  93. 

Jurljffudenett  revival  of  the  Roman,  and  its  advantages  over  thole  modes 
wliich  preceded  ics  revival,  in.  299.  Why  it  did  not  become  the  munici- 
pal law  of  England,  300. 

Jurors,  anciently  pnnifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment  for  finding  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  circction  of  the  judges,  v.  458. 

7«c& 


I    N    D    E    X. 

^fury,  a  lift  of  the  puritanical  names  of,  at  the  time  of  the  commomvealthj 

vii.  230,  note. 
Juftice  of  peace,  the  firft  inftitution  of  that  office,  ii.  319. 
'Jujliciary,  chief,  that  office  when  abolilhed,  ii.  320. 
'Jujlinian's  pandefls,  the  accidental  finding  of,  how  far  advantageous  to  the 

revival  ofciv.il  policy,  iii.  299. 
Jutes,  where  they  fettled  in  Britain,  i.  22,  note. 
Juxon,  is  made  bifhop  of  London  and  high  treafurer,  vi.  302.     Refigns, 

397.     Attends  Charles  I,  at  his  execution,  vii.  143. 

K 

J£EN D  R  ED,  king  of  Mercia,  refigns  his  crown,  and  ends  his  days  in 

penance  at  Rome,  i.  48, 
Knric,  the  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons  fighting  againft  his  father  Cerdie, 

i.  23. 
Kent,  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  28. 
Kent,  earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  II.  engages  with  queen  Ifabella,  in  a  con- 

fpiracy  againft  his  brother,  ii.  353.     Purfues   Edward    to  Briftol,   355. 

Is  infnared  by  the  arts  of  Mortimer,  condemned  and  executed,  377. 
Kent,  maid  of.     See  Barton,  Elizabeth. 
Ket,  a  tanner,  excites  and  heads  an  infurreclion  in  Norfolk,  againft  in- 

clofures,  iv.  331.    Is  defeated  by  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwic,  and  executed, 

ib. 
Kildare,  earl  of,  made  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond,  iv. 

122.     Is  called  over  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct,   and  dies  in  prifon,  ib. 

His  fon,  with  five  uncles,  executed  for  joining  the  Irifti  rebels,  ib. 
Kilkenny^  council  of,  a  ceffation  agreed  with,   by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  vi. 

548.     Glamorgan's  treaty  with,  vii.  6y.     Concludes  a  peace  with  Or- 
mond, and  engages  to  aflift  the  king,  16 i. 
Kilfyth,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Montrofe,  and  the  covenanters,  vii, 

63. 
Kiu:holton,\orA,  takes  part  with  the  commons,  in  their  difputes  withCharlesI. 

vi.  464.     Is  impeached  by  the  king,  469. 
King  of  England,  a  fummary  view  of  his  power  as  a  feudal  prince,  ii.  108. 

Naturally  favoured  by  the  common  people,   112.     Heard  caufes  often 

perfonally  in  their  court,  123.     All  who  ad  under  the  authority  of  him 

for  the  time  being,  indemnified  from  future  attainder  by  ftatute,  iii.  366. 

Obfervaaons  on  this  law,  ib.     Extent  of  his  power  at  the  time  of  Henry 

VII.  396. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  commander  of  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  declares  for 

queen  Mary,  v.  202.     Is  reduced  by  the  Englifh,  and  executed  by  his 

countrymen,  203. 
Kirke,  colonel,  his  favage  cruelty  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  viir.  230. 
Kirkpatrick,  the  creft  and  motto  of  that  family,  whence  derived,  ii.  316. 
Knevct,  Sir  Thorna*,  engages  the  French  admiral  Primauget,  off  the  coaft 

of  Britanny,  and  the  two  admirals  blown  up,  iii.  423. 
Knights,  formerly  diftinguilhed  in  battle  only  by  the  er.ligns  on  their  ihiekfs, 

/L  Knights-fee:3 


INDEX. 

Knights-fees,  the  number  of  thofe  eftablifhed  by  William  the  conqueror,  if. 
206.     How  the  number  decreafed,  ib» 

Knghts  cf  Jhires,  to  afTift  in  parliament,  when  they  firft  began  to  be  ap- 
pointed, iw  184.     See  Commons. 

Knolks,  Sir  Robert,  invades  France  from  Calais,  but  is  defeated  by  Du 
Guefclin,  ii.  482. 

Knox,  John,  the  Scots  reformer,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  murder  of 
cardinal  Beaton^  iv.  298,  note.  Arrives  in  Scotland  from  Geneva,  v.  26. 
Infpires  the  people  with  zeal  againll  popery,  ib.  Riot  thereupon,  ib. 
Becomes  chief  director  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  30.  Inftigates 
the  people  and  preachers  to  infult  queen  Mary  on  her  arrival,  for  her 
adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.  His  infolent  fpeeches  to  Mary, 
on  her  kind  overtures  to  him,  49.  Defends  the  outrages  committed  in 
the  queen's  chapel,  53.  lnfults  lord  Darnley  on  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  89. 


T  JBOUR,  the  price  of,  attempted  in  vain   to  be  reduced  by  parlia- 
ment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II I  -  ii.  497.     And  commodities,  remarks 
on  the  comparative   prices  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  now,  iii. 
402. 

Laci,  Roger  de,  conftable  of  Chefler,  his  gallant  defence  of  Chateau  Gail- 
Jardforjohn  againft  Philip  of  France,  ii.  51.  His  generous  treatment  by 
Philip  when  the  place  was  taken,  52. 

Lambert,  a  fchoolm after,  controverts  the  real  prefence,  iv.  190.  Is  accufed, 
and  appeals  to  Henry  VIII.  ib.  Henry  enters  into  a  formal  difputation 
with  him,  191.  Is  filenced  and  fentenced  as  a  heretic,  192.  Is  burnt 
with  great  cruelty,  ib. 

m  is  difappointed  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  by  the  intrigues  of 

Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  165.  Follows  Charles  II.  out  of  Scotland  into 
England,  195.  Battle  of  Worcefter,  196.  Cromwel  appointed  pro- 
tector by  his  means,  232.  Oppofes  the  motion  for  giving  Cromwel  the 
title  of  king,  269.  Is  deprived  of  his  commiffions,  and  retires  with  a 
penfion,  275.  Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-houfe,  295.  Sup- 
prefles  an  infurredtion  of  royalills,  and  takes  Sir  George  Booth  prifoner, 
302.  Forms  an  aiTociation  among  the  officers  againft  the  parliament,  ib. 
lscafhiered,  303.  Expels  the  parliament,  ib.  Eitabliihes  the  committee 
of  fafi-ty,  304.  Marches  northward  to  meet  Monk,  311.  Is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  314.  Efcapes,  326.  Is  re-takm  by  Ingoldfby,  ib.  Is 
excepted  from  the  aft  of  indemnity  on  the  reftoration,  353.  Is  tried, 
381.     Is  reprieved  and  confined  in  Guemfey,  3S4. 

Lambeth,  a  council  fummoned  there,  by  Anfclm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
to  enquire  into  the  lawfulnefs  of  Matilda's  marrying  Henry  I.  i.  31S. 

Lancafter,  Edmond  earl  of,  font  by  Edward  I.  to  accommodate  differences 
with  Philip  king  of  France,  ii.  261.  Makes  an  unfucceuful  attack  upon 
Guienne,  283.     Dies,  ib. 

- Thomas  er.rl  of,    his   character,  opulence,    and  power,  ii.    330. 

Heads  a  confederacy  of  barons  againlt  Pkrs  Gavaftor;,  331.     Comes  to 

parliament 


INDEX. 

parliament  with  an  armed  retinue,  and  demands  the  banifhment  of  Ga» 
vaflon,  ib.  Is  made  hereditary  fleward,  332.  Forms  another  confede- 
racy againfl  Gavallon,  334.  Raifes  an  army  againfl  the  king,  335. 
Puts  Gavaflon  to  death,  336.  Infills  on  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  after 
the  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  343.  Combines  with  the  barons  to  ruin  the 
Defpenfers,  344.  Oppofes  the  king  with  an  army,  348.  Is  defeated  by 
Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  and  executed,  ib.  His  character,  349. 
Lancajler,  earl  of,  brother  and  heir  to  Thomas  earl  of,  joins  the  confpiracy 
of  lrabella  and  Mortimer,  againfl  Edward  it.  ii.  353.  Edward  delivered 
into  his  cuftody,  and  confined  in  Kenilworth-caille,  3^6.  Is  fufpecled 
of  favouring  the  king,  who  is  therefore  taken  out  of  his  hands,  358. 
Is  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  king,  372. 

^- Henry  earl  of,   is  engaged  in   fruit!efs  negociations  for  peace  be~ 

tween  Edward  III.  and  John  king  of  France,  at  Avignon,  ii.  450.     Is 
fent  with  an  army  into  Normandy,  454.     Is  created  duke  of  Lancaster, 
467.     Endeavours  an    accommodation   between   Edward  and  John   of 
France,  his  prifoner,  ib. 
m.  ,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  fon  to  Edward  III,  accompanies  his  bro- 

ther in  his  expedition  to  Cafti'e,  ii.  476.  Marries  the  daughter  of 
Henry  duke  of,  477.  Efpoufes  for  his  fecond  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  king  of  Caflile,  478.  His  army  in  France,  harafied  and  deftroyed, 
482.  The  adminiflration  of  government  committed  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther, 483.  His  great  authority  during  the  minority  of  Richard  If.  iii. 
4.  Confequence  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Caflile,  ib.  His 
unfuccefsful  attempts  in  Britanny,  6.  His  palace  at  the  Savoy  burnt  by 
the  rabble,  9.  Difappointed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Caflile,  13.  Re- 
turns home,  24.  Obtains  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  25.  Re- 
linquifhesit,  ib.  Dies,  37.  Succeeded  by  his  fon  the  duke  of  Here- 
ford, ib.  See  Hereford. 
mm ,  Henry  duke  of,  his  charafler,  iii.  37.  Comes  over  on  the  em- 
barkation of  Richard  II.  for  Ireland,  38.  Increafe  of  his  army,  39. 
Seizes  Briflol,  and  executes  fome  of  Richard's  miniflers  without  trial,  ib. 
Obtains  poffeffion  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  aflembles  a  pailiaraent  in  his 
name,  40.  Procures  his  dcpofition,  46.  His  challenge  of  the  crown, 
ib.  Reflections  on  his  oftenfible  pretenfions,  47.  Calls  a  parliament  by 
his  own  authority,  48.     See  Henry  IV. 

James,  his  luccefsful  captures  from  the  Spaniards,  and  expedition 


to  Brazil,  v.  376.     Commands  the  firfl  fleer  fitted  out  by  the  Fail  India 

company,  477. 
Land.     See  Feudal  Syflem. 

Landais,  Peter,  a  corrupt  minifter  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,   bribed  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  to  perfuade  his  matter  to  deliver  up  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  iii. 

286.     Enters  into  a  negotiation  with   Richard  III.  to  betray  Richmond, 

•92.     Put  to  death  by  the  nobles  of  Britunny,  335. 
Landrecy,  befieged  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  239.     Charles  forced  to 

abandon  it  by  thefuccours  of  Francis,  240. 
Lanfranc,  a  Milanefe  monk,  made  archbithop  of  Canterbury,  i.  258.     Hi» 

character,  ib.     Crowns  William  Rufus,   286.     Dies,  288. 
Langbornej  his  trial  for  the  popifh  plot,  viii.  x  is. 

Lang  fids, 
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La»gfide,  battle  of,  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  regent, 
v.  128. 

Langton,  cardina',  appointed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III.  in  opposition  to  Reginald  and  John  de  Gray,  ii.  60.  Rejects 
king  John's  propofal  toward  an  accommodation,  68.  Returns  to  Eng- 
land, and  receives  the  king's  fubmiflions,  75.  His  character,  78.  Sti- 
mulates the  barcns  to  an  aflertion  of  their  liberties  againft  the  oppreflions 
of  John,  79.  Refufes  to  publiih  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication 
againft  the  barons,  92.     Is  cited  to  Rome,  and  fufpended,  ib. 

Lanfdcnvn,  battle  of,  between  the  royalifts  and  parliamentarians,  vi.  520. 

LaJ'celles,  accufes  queen  Catharine  Howard  of  incontinency  to  archbifhop 
Cranmer,  iv.  218.     Confirms  his  charge  to  the  lord  privy  feal,  ib. 

Latimer,  bifhop,  refigns  his  bifhopric  on  the  paffing  the  law  of  fix  articles, 
and  isimprifoned,  iv.  195.  Is  again  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Mary,  376.  Is  fent  under  a  guard  to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  385.     Is  burnt  for  herefy,  with  bifhop  Ridley,  414. 

Laud,  bifhop  of  London,  his  character,  vi.  286.  Introduces  new  ceremonies 
into  the  church,  2S7.  Is  offered  a  cardinal's  hat,  28 S.  Becomes  odious 
to  the  puritans,  289.  His  behaviour  in  the  confecration  of  St.  Catha- 
rine's church,  ib.  Introduces  pictures  into  churches,  292.  Exalts  the 
regal  authority,  29-5.  Is  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  302.  His 
ungrateful  profecution  of  Williams  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  312.  Is  attacked 
by  the  populace  in  Lambeth  palace,  which  he  is  obliged  to  fortify,  357. 
Is  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  371.  Is  committed  to  cuflody, 
372.  Is  tried,  vii.  38.  And  executed,  39.  Retrofpect  of  his  conduct 
and  character,  40.  515. 

Lauderdale,  duke  of,  difluades  Charles  II.  from  rigorous  meafures  toward 
Scotland,  vii.  364.  Perfuades  the  king  to  admit  prefbytery  there,  366. 
Obftrudts  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  intended  by  the  king,  457, 
Is  one  of  the  cabal  minillry,  458.  His  character,  459.  His  being  em- 
ployed, voted  a  grievance  by  the  houfe  of  common?,  511.  Is  fent  down 
as  commilTioner  to  the  Scots  parliament,  viii  50.  Becomes  chief  minifter 
for  Scotland,  51.  His  violent  and  arbitrary  ndminiftration,  52.  His 
private  conduct,  53.  Brings  down  Highland  clans  to  ravage  the  country 
at  free  quarter,  57. 

Laurentius,  fucceflbr  to  Augufline,  how  he  brought  back  Eadbald  to  the 
chriftian  religion,  i.  38. 

Lautrec,  marfhal,  the  French  general  in  Italy,  defeated  by  the  Imperialifls 
at  Bicocca,  iv.  42.  Railes  the  fiege  of  Bayoniie,  attacked  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  52. 

Lain;  the  firft  wri;ten  code  of,  in  England,  i.  37, 

— — ,  the  ftudy  of,  antiently  confined  to  the  clergy,  ii.  123. 

* ,  civil,  the  early  reception  and  ltudy  of,  in  our  tiniverfitics,   iii.   299. 

Motives  for  its  reception,  ib.     Why  it  did  not  obtain  to  be  the  municipal 
law  of  England,  300. 

,  the  common,  firft  rife  of,  i.  95. 

— — ,  criminal,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon5,  a  view  of,  i.  :i-. 

,  feudal,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  101.     Its  introduction  to  England, 
icS.     The  feudal  government  in  England  delineated,  ib. 

Laws, 


INDEX. 

L&wt  and  proclamations,  difference  of,  explained,  vi.  $2. 

League,  catholic,  formed  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Guife  againft  the  Hugo- 
nuts,  v.  212.  Is  revived,  268.  Is  headed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  on 
the  death  of  Guife,  357.     Declines  on  the  converfion  of  Henry  IV.  374. 

■— '  and  covenant,  folemn,  is  framed  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  perfuafion  of 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  vi.  542.  Is  received  by  the  Englifh  parliament,  543. 
Is  renounced  by  the  Scots  parliament,  vii.  368.  Is  burnt  in  England  by 
the  hangman,   371. 

Learning,  the  decline  of,  from  the  Auguftan  age,  to  the  ages  of  monkifh 
barbarifm  traced,  iii.  298.  When  the  loweft  point  of  depreffion  may  be 
dated,  i'\  Gradual  recovery  of,  ib.  Circumftances  which  tended  to 
the  revival  and  advancement  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  iii.  406.  The 
Hate  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  491.  Remarks  on  the  ftate  of, 
in  Greece,  vi.  189.  Account  of  the  revival  of,  in  Europe,  190.  In 
England,   191. 

legates  a  latere,  their  power  and  office  defcribed,  i.  478,  nvte. 

Legatine  court,  erefted  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  16.  Its  opprefiions 
checked,    17. 

Legitimacy  of  birth,  difputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  courts  con- 
cerning, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  222.  Memorable  reply  of  the 
barons  to  the  prelates  on  this  occafion,  223. 

Leicefter,  is  ftormed  by  Charles  I.  and  taken,  vii.  56.  Is  retaken  by 
Fairfax  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  59. 

. ,  earl  of,  his  infolent  behaviour  fruitrates  the  conference  between 
Henry  11.  of  England,  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  i.  44.1.  In- 
vades Suffolk,  443.  Taken  prifoner  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian  of 
the  kingdom,  ib. 

Robert  earl  of,  takes  the  command  of  R.ouen  on  his  return  from 


the  crufade,  and  repulfes  the  attack  of  Philip  of  France  on  that  city,  ii. 
Simon   de  Montford,  earl  of,  his  hiflory,  ii.  180.     Marries  the 


filler  of  Kenry  III.  widow  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  ib.  His  dif- 
putes with  the  king,  181.  Joins  with  the  barons  againft  him,  ib. 
Enters  into  a  confederacy  with  them,  182.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
council  of  twenty-four,  chofen  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  regulate 
the  government,  184.  Their  regulations,  ib.  He  procures  the  ban ifh- 
ment  of  the  king's  half-brothers,  185.  frotelb  againft.  Henry's  ceflion 
of  Normandy  to  Lewis  IX.  191.  Henry  refers  the  differences  between 
them  to  Margaret  queen  of  France,  195.  Confederates  with  other 
barons  againft  Henry,  196.  He  leagues  with  Lewellyn  prince  of 
Wales,  who  invades  the  borders,  197.  Imprifons  the  bifliops  who 
publifhed  the  pope's  abfo'ution,  ib.  Levies  war  on  the  king,  ib. 
Takes  prince  Edward  prifoner,  199.  Reftores  him  on  treaty  whh  the 
king,  200.  His  fon  fent  to  the  atTemhly  of  the  ftates  of  France  at 
Amiens,  on  the  appeal  made  to  Lewis,  201.  Rejects  the  arbitration  of 
Lewis,  and  renews  the  war,  ib.  His  meffage  to  the  king  how  anfwered, 
204.  Defeats  Henry  at  Lewes,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  205.  Prpppfea 
another  appeal  to  arbitration,  206.  His  imperious  behaviour  on  this 
victory,  zcy.  Ruins  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  encourages  piracy, 
Vol.   VIII.  II  h  ?c& 
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208.  Is  menaced  with  excommunication,  which  he  braves  and  defeat, 
210.  Calls  a  parliament,  forms  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  appoints 
members  to  be  lent  by  the  boroughs,  ib.  Reflections  on  this  memorable 
event,  211.  Employs  this  parliament  to  crufh  his  rivals,  212.  Hi3 
treatment  of  prince  Edward,  whom  hedetaincd  in  cufl.ody,  ib.  Edward 
efcapcs  from  him,  214.  His  fon  Simon  defeated  by  prince  Edward,  ib. 
Himfelf  defeated  and  killed  at  Evefham  by  Edward,  215.  Review  of 
his  character  and  conduct,  ib.  His  wife  and  children  banifhed,  218. 
His  fons  aflaffinate  their  coufin  Henry  d'Allmaine  at  Viterbo,  ib. 

Leicef.er,  Thomas  earl  of,  a  curious  view  of  his  annual  expences,  ii.  370. 
,  lord  Robert  Dudley  created  earl  of,  and  propofed  as  a  hufband  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  82.  His  character,  83.  Is 
fufpefted  of  murdering  his  wife,  to  make  way  for  his  expectations  of 
obtaining  Elizabeth,  ib.  Declines  the  propofal  of  Mary,  ib.  Is 
appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  inquiie  into  the  conducf  of  Mary, 
1  39.  Writes  a  letter  to  Mary,  recommending  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
her  for  a  hufband,  159.  Difcovers  Norfolk's  defigns  to  Elizabeth,  160. 
Reports  that  Simier,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  acquired  an  afcendancy 
over  Elizabeth  by  incantations,  239.  Ku  marriage  difcovered  to  the 
queen  by  Simier,  240.  Attempts  the  life  of  Simier,  ib.  Forms  an 
affociation  of  courtiers  for  the  protection  of  the  queen  againft  all  violence 
or  confpiracy,  259.  Commands  the  forces  fent  over  to  the  United 
Provinces,  273.  His  tranfactions  there,  275.  Returns  to  England, 
277.  Adviies  the  poifoning  of  queen  Mary,  290.  Returns  to  Holland, 
where  his  conduct  is  complained  of,  328.  Is  recalled  by  the  queen, 
329.  Commands  a  body  of  forces  at  Tilbury,  to  oppofe  ihe  Spanifh 
invafion,  335.  Dies,  360.  Inftance  of  his  magnificent  manner  of 
living,  486. 

Leighton,  is  feverely  fentenced  in  the  ftar- chamber,  for  libelling  the  king 
and  queen,  vi.  297.     Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains  damages,  380. 

Leipjic,  battle  of,  between  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  imperial 
general  Tilly,  vi.  283. 

Leitbt  is  fortified  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  v.  31.  Is  reduced  by  the 
Englifh,  36.     Is  fortified  with  great  zeal  by  the  covenanters,  vi.  339. 

Lenox,  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of,  is  fent  by  Francis,  with  a  promife  of  luc- 
cours  to  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  iv.  235. 
Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  240.  Patronifes  the 
protcftant  intereft  in  Scotland,  241.  Applies  to  England  for  affiftance, 
ib.  Is  forced  by  Arran  to  flie  to  England,  and  marries  Henry's  niece, 
245.  Is  invited  to  Scotland  with  his  fon  lord  Darnley,  v.  86.  Implores 
jullice  for  the  murder  of  his  fon,  108.  Is  cited  to  make  good  his  charge- 
on  Bothwell,  ib.  Protefb  againft  the  precipitate  trial  of  Boihwell,  who 
is  acquitted,  109.  Claims  tire  regency,  as  grandfather  to  the  young  king 
James  VI.  124.  Appears  before  the  commiffioners  at  Hampton  court, 
to  implore  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  fon,  140.  Is  chofen  lieu- 
tenant or  governor  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Murray,  168.  Is  made 
regent  by  Elizabeth's  allowance,  169.  Delivers  up  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland to  Elizabeth,  200.  Is  feized,  and  put  to  death,  by  queen 
Mary's  party,  20:. 
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Lenox,   count  d'Aubigney  created  earl  of,  v.  232.      Caufes  the  eari  of 
Morton  to  be  tried  and  executed,  ib.     The  king  taken  out  of  his  hands 
by  an  afTociation  of  nobility,  248.     Retires  to  France,  where  he  die-, 
249.     The  kindnefs  of  James  to  his  family,  ib. 
Lent,  the  fail  of,  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  39. 
Lenthal,  is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  long  parliament,  vi.  367.     His  anfvver  to 
the  king's  perfonal  inquiry    after   the   five   members,  472.     Goes   to 
Hounflow-heath,  with  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  defire  pro- 
tection from  the  army,  vii.  101.     Is  reinftated,   103.     Is  chofen  fpeaker 
in    parliament   under   the    protectorate,  240.      Refumes   his   place   as 
fpeaker,  at  the  reftoration  of  the  long  parliament,  298.     Is  prevented 
from  going  to  parliament  by  Lambert,  who   puts  an  end  to  it,  303. 
Continues  fpeaker  at  its  fecond  reftoration,   313. 
VHofpitaly  chancellor  of  France,  his  pleas  to  elude  the  reftitution  cf  Calais 

to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  147. 
Leo  X.  pope,  his  character,  iii.  424.  Sends  a  veffel  with  wine  and  haras 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  court,  425.  Excommunicates  Lewis  XII.  of 
France,  and  all  who  adhere  to  the  council  of  Pifa,  426.  Tak^s  off  the 
excommunication  from  Lewis,  441.  His  motives  to  the  fale  of  indul- 
gences, 33.  Remarks  on  his  conduct  on  this  occafion,  ib.  The  pro- 
duce from  the  faJe  of,  how  applied  by  him,  34.  Beftows  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  on  Henry  VIII.  36.  Dies,  39. 
Leofric,  duke  of  Adercia,  his  contefts  with  Harold,  fon  of  earl  Godwin,  i. 

167. 
Leolf,  the  robber,  kills  king  Edmund,   at  a  feaft,  i.  10S. 
Leonard's  hofpital  in  Yorkfhire,  tumult  occafioned  by  an  antient  privilege 

enjoyed  by,  iii.  232. 
Leopold^  archduke  of  Auftria,  arrefts  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  his  return 

from  Palelline,  ii.  23. 
LeJIey,  Norman,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  diitinguiih.es  himfelf  at  the  battle 
of  Ancram,  iv.  249. 

- ,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  is  appointed  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots  one  of  her 

commiffioners  in  the  caufe  between  her  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  134. 
Refufes  to  reply  to  Murray's  allegations  at  Hampton-court,  140.  lie 
and  his  afibciates  break  up  the  conference,  143.  Elizabeth's  reply  to 
them,  144.  Complains  to  theEnglifli  council  of  their  iniincerity  toward 
Mary,  172.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy,  196.  is 
imprifoned,   199. 

',  earl  of  Leven.     See  Le<ven. 

— — ,  David,  defeats  the  ear)  of  Montrofe  at  Philip-haugh  in  the  forefr, 

vii.  64.     Commands  the   Scots    armv  again  ft    Oliver  Cromwel,     188. 

Follows  Cromwel  in  his  retreat  to  Dunbar,    189.      Is  ordered  to  attack 

Cromwel,  and  is  defeated,  190. 

Levellers,  their  plan   for  government  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  vii. 

Leven,  Lefley  earl  of,  marches  with  a  Scots  army  to  the  afiiftance  of  the 
Englifh  parliament  againrt  Charles  I.  vi.  544.  Joins  Sir  Thomas  Fur- 
fax,  vii.  8.  Affifts  in  the  defeat  of  prince  Rupert  at  Marfton-rnoor  1?. 
Marches  northward,  and  takes  N'evvcaftie  by  ftortn,    14.     Reduces  Car- 

H  h  1  l.ile, 
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lifle,  6 1.     The  king  puts  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  army  when  before 
Newark,  73.      Surrenders  the  king  to  the  parliamentary  commiffioner5, 
80. 
Levijbn,  Sir  Richard,  commands  a  fleet  in  an  expedition  to  the  coafts  of 
Spain,  v.   413.     Attacks   the  harbour  of  Cerimbra,  and   takes  a  rich 
carrack  there,  444. 
Lcwellyn,  prince  or  Wales,  applies  to  Henry  III.  for  protection  againft  his 
rebellious  fon  Griffin,  ii.    196.     Renews  his  holtilities  on  the  death  of 
Griffin,  ib.     Is  fucceeded  by  Griffin's  fon  Lewellyn,  ib. 
— — ,  fon    to  Griffin,  fucceeds   his   grandfather  in  the   principality   of 
Wales,  ii.  197.     Renews  ihe  homage  to  Henry,  ib.     Confederates  with 
Leicefter,  and  invades  England,   197.     Js  pardoned,  but  cabals  with  the 
barons  again,  239.     Js  fummoned  by  Edwrrd  I.  to  renew   his  homage, 
239.     Is  fubdued  by  Edward  on  his  non-compliance,  24  I.     Is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Mortimer  en  occafion  of  new  difputes,  242.     His  brother 
David  tr?ed  as  a  traitor,  and  executed,  ib. 
Lewes,  battle  of,  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  headed  by  the  earl 

of  Leicefler,  ii.  204.  The  treaty  called  the  Mije  of,  206. 
Lewis  the  grofs,  kingof  Fiance,  difturbs  Normandy,  i.  336.  Endeavours 
to  reftore  William,  fon  of  duke  Robert,  ib.  Defeated  by  Henry  I. 
337.  Was  the  firft  eitablifner  of  corporations,  and  with  what  view,  ii. 
ii  8. 
■■  ■■  VII.  king  of  France,  betrothes  his  filler  Conltantia  to  Euilace, 
eldeft  fon  of  Stephen  king  of  England,  i.  354.  Divorces  Eleanor  heirets 
of  Guienne,  367.  Affiances  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry,  eldeft  fon 
of  Henry  II,  or.  England,  378.  Anecdotes  of  a  conference  between  him 
and  Henry  II.  in  relation  to  Becker,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  410. 
Difgulled  at  his  daughter  Margaret  not  being  crowned  with  prince 
Henry,  413.  Exhorts  the  pope  to  excommunicate  king  Henry,  420. 
Encourage^  the  revolt  of  prince  Henry  againft  his  father,  438.  belieges 
Vernoiiil,  in  conjunction  with  piincc  Henry,  440.  His  fraudulent 
behaviour  to  king  Henry  here,  ib.  Has  a  conference  with  Henry,  441. 
Difappointed  in  another  treacherous  fcheme  againft  Rouen*  447.  De- 
ceives Henry  again,  ib.  Peace  concluded  between  him  and  Hmry.  ii. 
Becomes  fuperftitious,  and  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  b'ecket'a.  (brine,  45". 

,    eldeft   fon   of  Philip  of   France,    married   to   hi  wchp   qf  Caitile, 

niece  of  John  king  <  f  England,  v.  4".  The  barons  of  England  offer  him 
the  kingdom,  94.  Arrives  in  England  with  an  amy,  <;-.  Lofes  his 
influence  among  the  Englifh  barons  by  ii  is  imprudence,  96,  Ti  e  barons 
wlio  adhere  to  him  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  lesate,  149.  They 
defer t  him,  ib.  The  ciiy  of  Lincoln  taken  frum  bjrn  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  150.  The  French  fleet  coming  to  his  amh.iiicc,  defeated  by 
the  Engliih,  10  Concludes  a  peace  with  Pembroke,  and  goesb.ukt) 
Fiance,  |<u  Succeeds  his  father  Philip  in  the  kingdom  of  Fiance; 
1  $7- 

. V ill-  invade;;  Poiclou,  ar.d  takes  Rochelle,  i.  r;-. 

IX.  of   France     his  character,    ii.    189.      Hi^  conduct  toortfd  t1  e 

Engitftli  iqo.  Obtains  a  ceiiion  of  Normandy  from  Henry  HI.  ib, 
Hem)  reiirs  the  differences  between  aim  and  Leiccitci  10  hi>  Qvcen 

Marg..ier, 
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Margaret,  tg;.  Another  reference  made  to  his  arbitration,  ?o'o. 
Decides  in  favour  of  Henry,  201.  Engages  prince  Edward  in  a  crulude, 
219.     Dies  at  Tunis  in  Africa,   220.     His  characler,  ib. 

Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  his  characler  and  ambitious  views,  iii.  231. 
Protects  the  ear!  of  Warwic,  237.  Leagues  with  him  and  queen  Mar- 
garet, 238.  Afiifts  Warwic  with  a  fleet,  24.0.  B  ivs  peace  of  Edward  IV. 
at  a  tribute  during  his  life,  251.  Interview  between  them,  255.  Far- 
ther tranfaclion?  between  them,  256.  Ranforr.s  queen  Margaret,  258. 
Reflections  on  his  conduct  toward  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  daugh- 
ter, ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
marres  the  dauphin  to  his  daughter  Margaret.  334. 

■ XII.   of  France,  fubdues  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  iii.  384.     Engages 

Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  aflift  him  in  feizing  Naples,  414.  Outwitted  by 
him.  ib.  Joins  in  a  league  againft  the  Venetians,  41^.  His  nephew 
Gallon  de  Foix  defeats  the  Soanilh  and  papal  armies,  but  is  killed,  423. 
Lofes  his  conquefts  in  Italy,  ib.  Excommunicated  by  pope  Leo  X.  427. 
Sends  relief  to  Teroiiane,  befieged  by  Henry  VJH.  434..  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and  offers  his  daughter  for  one  of  his  grandfonc, 
441%  E'-mpowers  the  duke  de  Longuevilie  prifor.er  in  England,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Henry,  443.  Stipulates  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
penfion  due  to  England,  ib.  Marries  Henry's  After,  and  dies  quickly 
afier,  4  44. 

• XIV.    fucceeds   to   the   crown    of  France,    an    infant,     vii.     247. 

Meets  Pmlip  of  Spain  a:  the  Pyrenees,  and  efpoufes  his  daughter,  305. 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  EngUnd,  4^9.  His  perion  and  charac- 
ter defcribed,  429.  Forms  pretentions  to  the  dutchy  of  Brabant,  in 
right  of  his  queen,  430.  His  rapid  conquelts  in  the  Low  Countries, 
431.  His  haughty  behaviour  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  ib.  The  triple 
alliance  formed  againfl  him,  436.  His  art  in  bringing  Charles  II.  over 
to  the  French  intereft,  464.  His  fjdden  irruption  into  Lorrain,  466. 
Declares  war  againft  Holland,  479.  Marches  a  large  army  to  the  Dutch 
frontiers,  4^0.  His  rapid  fuccerTes  in  the  Low  Countries,  486.  Enters 
Utecht,  488.  His  demands  from  the  Dutch  deputies  Cent  to  implore 
peace,  490.  Is  oppofed  at  laft  by  tne  prince  of  Orange.  499.  Enters 
into  treaty  with  Charle-  II.  to  reltore  popery  in  England,  vm.  5.  note. 
Operations  of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  marihal  Furenne,  9.  Serves  as 
a  volunteer  onder  the  prince  of  Conde,  16.  Takes  Conde  byftorm,  21. 
His  reception  of  the  earl  of  Feverfham  fent  with  the  terms  of  peace  to 
him,  36.  T.ikes  Ghent  and  Ypres,  40.  Treaty  at  Nimeguen  con- 
cluded, 44.  His  profperous  fituation  by  this  treaty,  4^.  His  haughty 
and  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  European  powers,  204.  Revokes  the 
edicl  of  Nantz,  240.  A  league  formed  againft  him  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  276.  Informs  James  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  fchemes,  285. 
Receives  James  kindly  on  his  abdication,  303.  His  great  regard  tor 
literature,  330. 

■,  Dr.  a  Welfh.  phyfician  employed  to  negociate  a  ma  riage  between 
the  piincefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  iV.  and  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, iii.  288. 

Leyden  is  belieged  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  2 1  7. 

Hh  3  Liberty  % 
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Liberty,  civil,  the  revival  of  arts  favourable  to,  Hi.  303.  Inflance  fliewing 
the  baions  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this,  ib.  note,  A  regular  plan  formed 
by  the  commons  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for  the 
eftabliihtnent  of,  vi.  2C4. 

Lidington,  Maitland  of,  is  fent  by  the  proteftant  aflbciation  in  Scotland, 
called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  to  requeft  afliltance  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, v.  32.  Is  again  fent  to  thank  her,  and  lequelt  farther  aid,  39. 
Is  made  fecretary  of  Hate  by  queen  Mary,  47.  Is  fent  to  London  with 
Mary's  compliments  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  require  a  declaration  of  her 
fuccefiion  to  the  Englifli  crown,  57.  Enters  into  a  confederacy  of  Scots 
nobles,  to  protect  prince  James,  and  pumfh  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
1 18.  Afiifts  at  the  conferences  concerning  Mary,  before  the  Englifh  and 
Scots  commiflioner  ,  135.  Encourages  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the 
hopes  of  efpoufing  Mary,  1  38.  Takes  part  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  in 
favcur  of  Mary,  and  is  fuppoied  to  have  killed  himfelf,  on  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  party  by  Elizabeth,  203. 

Li/bume,  his  cruel  profecution  in  the  Mar-chamber,  and  refolution  in  fuffer- 
ing,  vi.  314.  Recovers  his  liberty  and  obtains  damages,  380.  Is 
imprifoned  by  the  pailiament  for  his  feditious  writings,  vii.  167.  Is 
acquitted  on  trial  by  (he  new  ftatute  of  treafons,  202.  Js  again  tried  and 
acquitted,  during  the  protectorate,  238. 

Lilla,  an  officer  of  king  Edwin's  army,  his  extraordinary  fidelity  to  him, 
i.  42. 

Lzllibalkro,  on  what  occafion  this  fong  was  made,  viii.  298. 

Litneric,  is  befieged  and  taken  by  Iretcn,  vii.  206* 

Lincoln,  the  city  of,  taken  from  Lewis  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii.  150. 
Is  taken  for  the  long  pailiament  by  the  tail  of  Manchester,   vii.  \c. 

■■■■i  mi,  John  earl  of,  his  family  and  character,  lii,  327.  Retires  to  the 
court  of  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  328.  Commands  SimnePs  army, 
and  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  330. 

Lincolnpire,  infurreclion  there  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Welles-,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  iii.  235.     The  infurgente  defeated  by  the  king,   236. 

L'nuicjey,  earl  of,  is  fent  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  but  is  unable  to  pafs  the 
mole,  vi.  266.  S'"gns  a  proteftation  againft  the  liturgy,  331.  Com- 
mands under  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  508.  Js  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  pniom  r,   509. 

Life,  Dudley  lord,  commands  the  fleet  of  Henry  VIII.  in  an  invafion  of 
Scotland,  iv.  245. 

,  lady,  the  cruel  profecution  of,  viii,  232. 

Literature,  the  (late  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  491. 

Liturgy >  one  framed  by  a  committee  of  bifhops  and  divine.-,  iv.  3:0.  In, 
what  refpecls  it  differed  from  the  old  mafs  book,  321.  Js  reviled,  348. 
Is  authorifed  by  parliament,  354.  Is  fupprcfli  d  by  the  rutoration  of  the 
mafs  by  queen  Mary,  386.  Js  reflored  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  13.  Is 
abolifhed  by  the  aflcmbly  of  divines  at  Wdtminlter,  vii.  32.  Is  again 
admitted  at  the  reftoration,  362. 

Leans,  arbitrarily  exacted  by  queen  Elizabeth  from  her  fuhjecls,  v.  460. 
A  general  one  required  by  Charles  I.  vi.  -24.  Perions  confined  for 
refufal,  227.     Other  oppretiions  excrcifed  agabll  them,  250. 

Locblevin 
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Lschkvin  caftle,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  confined  there,  v.  120.    She  make* 

her  efcape  from  thence,   127. 
Lockhart,  is   made  governor  of  Dunkirk  by   Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.   279. 
His  fcruples   when  applied  to  by  Monk,  to  join  in  refloring  the  king, 
323. 
Lollards,  the  followers  of  WicklifFe  the  reformer,  their   tenets,  iii.   52. 
Favoured   by   the  duke  of  Lancafter,   53.     One  burnt  for  herefy,  6e, 
Another,  81.     Profecution   of  lord    Cobhara   as   their  head,  89.     His 
tranfaftions  and  execution,  90.     The  points  of  reformation  aimed  at  by 
them,  91.     The  do&rines  of  Martin  Luther  embraced  by  them,  iv.  35. 
See  Herefy,  and  Reformation. 
London,  a  riourifhing  Roman  colony  there,  deftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
maflacred  by  the  Britons,  i.   8.     Burnt  by  the  Danes,  71.      Rebuilt  by 
Alfred,  85.     Submits  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  234.     The  liber- 
ties of,  confirmed,  but  the  inhabitants  difarmed  by  him,  238.     A  fynod 
fummoned   there,  267.     Another,  343,     Charter  granted  to,   by  king 
Henry  I.   347.     The  citizens  fummoned  to  a  council  to  recognize  the 
pretenfions  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  363.      Computation  of  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  at    this   time,  364.     Revolts   againft  Matilda,  365. 
MafTacre  of  Jews  there  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  ii.  4.      Its  firft 
charter  of  incorporation,  when  granted,  99.      Tumults  excited  there  in 
favour  of  the   barons,  by  Fitz  Richard   the  mayor,   198 — 202.     The 
citizens  rife  in  favour  of  queen  Ifabella,  and  murder  the  biftiop  of  Exeter, 
3^5.     They  put  Baldoc  the  chancellor  in  Newgate,  and  kill  him  by  bad 
ufage,  356.     Great  deduction  there  by  the  plague,  448.     John  king  of 
France   brought  prifoner  to,  460.      Its  charter  feized  by  Richard  II. 
iii.  26.     The  chapter  lands  of  that  fee,  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  222. 
An  infurrection  of  apprentices  and  others  there,  to  oppofe  the  encou- 
raging foreign  artificers,  274.     Queen  Mary's  title  acknowledged  by  the 
magistrates  of,  in  oppofition  to  lady  Jane  Gray,  372.     Twenty  thoufand 
die  there  of  the  plague  brought  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.   80.     The 
royal   exchange   built  by  Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  483.     The  number  of 
foreigners  in,  at  this  time,  ib.     Great  plague  there  in  James's  reign,  vi. 
14.     The  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  this  time,  ib.     Is  the  center  of 
all  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  23.     The  continued  concourfe  of  the 
gentry  there,  difcouraged  by  James  I.  169.     He  renews  the  edicls  againft 
increafing  buildings  in,  ib.     Brick-buildings  in,  by  whom  introduced, 
179.     Another  plague    in,  206,     Refufes  a  loan   to   the  king,    224. 
bhip-money  levied  on  it,    by  Charles,    ib.      Refufes  another  loan  to  the 
king,  358.     Petitions  for  a  parliament,  361.     The  treaty  with  the  Scots 
at  Rippon,  adjourned  to,  363.     Petitions  for  a  total  alteration  of  church 
government,  386.       The    king   comes    to   the   common-council,  472. 
The  city  petition  parliament,  as  alfo  the  porters  and  apprentices,  477. 
Takes  part  with  the  parliament  againft  the  king,  497.     Its  trained  bands 
join  the  earl  of  Eli'ex,   51  [.     Sends  four  regiments  of  militia  to  Effex, 
533.     Its  militia  ordered  out  by  the  parliament  to  defend  it  againft  the 
army,  vii.  gj.     Petitions  the  parliament  againft  the  change  of  its  militia; 
which   the    populace  oblige   it   to  grant,   101.     The  common-council 
refufe  an  affeflment  to  the  long  parliament  on  its  reiteration,  and  declare 
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for  a  fee  parliament,  318.  Lends  money  to  Charles  IT.  for  the  Dutch 
war,  400.  Great  plague  of,  408.  Is  burnt,  415.  Good  effects  of 
this  calamity,  416.  Difputes  between  the  citizens  and  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  lord-mayor,  about  the  election  of  fheriffs,  viii.  126.  Difputes 
between  the  citizens  and  Sir  John  iVIoor,  on  the  fame  occafion,  175.  A 
writ  of  quo  warranto  iiTued  againft  the  city,  177.  Conditions  on  which, 
the  charter  was  reftored,  180.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  depu- 
tation of  the  common-council,  fummoned  to  the  convention  parliament, 

London  bridge,  when  firft  finifhed  of  ftone,  ii.  99: 
Longcbamp,  bifhop  of  Ely  ;  fee  Ely. 
Longbeard,  fee  titz  QJbert. 

Longueville,  duke  of,  defeated  and  taken    prifoner  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
battle  of  Spurs,  iii.  435.     Negotiates  a  peace  between  Henry  and  Lewis, 
442. 
.  ■ ,  dutchefs  dowager  of;  fee  Guifey  Mary  of . 

Lcpez,  Roderigo,  phyfician  to  queen  Elizabeth,  is  executed  for  receiving  a 

bribe  from  the  Spanifh  miniftry  to  poifon  her,  v.  373. 
Lords,  houfe  of,  their  proceedings  in  fettling  the  plan  of  government 
during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  jii.  3.  Their  proceedings  againft  the 
king's  miniftry  at  the  infiigation  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  20.  The 
irregularity  of  their  judicial  proceedings,  23.  The  duke  of  Glouceftcr's 
accufation  againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  34.  Duel  between  them  pre- 
vented by  the  king,  36.  Tumults  among  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV. 
6z.  Debate  on  the  pretentions  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  206.  Ac- 
knowledge his  right  of  fucceffion  and  prefent  adminiftratioi),  207. 
Condemn  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  262.  Their 
charge  againft  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  94.  Frame  the  bi.l  of  fix  articles, 
for  abolifhing  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion,  194.  Henry  com- 
plains to  them  of  the  diverfity  of  religions,  205.  Their  flattery  to 
Cromwel  earl  of  Eft'ex.  ib  Condemn  Cromwcl  without  trial,  208. 
Petition  the  king  to  lay  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  before  the  con- 
vocation, 2C9.  The  lord  Mountjoy  protcfts  againft  the  bill  eftablifhing 
a  council  to  judge  offences  againft  the  king's  proclamations,  238.  Pals 
a  bill  ot  attainder  againft  tiie  duke  of  Norfolk,  264.  Lord  Seymour 
attainted,  319.  Pals  a  fevere  law  againft'  treafon,  which  is  altered  by 
the  common?,  355.  Frame  a  poor  bill,  which  is  rejected  by  the  com- 
mons, 356.  Are  impatient  to  have  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  fettled, 
v.  101.  Check  the  commons  by  the  queen's  order,  from  debating  on 
matters  of  religious  reformation,  178.  Are  refuiel  a  conference  ddired 
with  the  common  ,  228.  The  commons  difpute  with  them  concerning 
punctilios,  386.  Send  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  entailing  the  crown 
lands  on  the  king  and  his  fuccefibi."-,  which  is  refuied,  vi.  26.  The 
number  of  lords  in  the  houle,  in  the  rtign  of  James  I.  |c6.  Impeach- 
ment of  the  ear!  of  liiii:ol,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  21-.  Procure  the 
e^rl  of  Arundel's  liberty,  2iq.  Remark'-  on  their  conduct  during  the 
difputes  between  the  king  and  the  commons,  zqc.  Pafs  the  petition  of 
right,  2(;6.  Are  diffolved,  2-8.  Their  interposition  with  the  com- 
mons in  tht,  long  parliament  re  quelled  uy  the  ki  A  committee 
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of,  joined  to  one  of  the  lower  houfe,  appointed  to  fit  during  the  recefs  qf 
parliament,   425.      A   committee  of,  with  one  of  the  commons,  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  king  to  Scotland,  ib.      The  commons  declare  an  - 
intention  of  jetting  their  authority  afide,  without  they  concur  with  them, 
464.     The  biihops  votes  in,  taken  away,  479.     The  majority  of  the- 
peers  retire  to  the  king  at  York,  492.     For  thofe  tranfaftions  wherein  the 
remainder  concur  with   the  commons,  fee  Parliament.     Are  obliged  to 
pais  the  { -If  denying  ordinance,  vii.    27.      Chuie  lord  Hunfdon  fpeaker,  - 
on  Mancfaefter's  going  to  the  army,   102.     Reject  the  vote  of  the  com- 
mons for  bringing  toe  king  to  a  trial,    154.      The  houfe  of,  voted  ufe-  ■ 
lefs,  dangerous,  and  to  be  aboliihed,    151.     A  houfe  of,  fummoned  by 
the  protector,  which  the  antient  peers   refufe  to  attend,  277.     Their 
jurifdi&io-i    refufed    to   be  acknowledged   by   the  commons,  ib.     The 
peers  refunie  their  fears  in  the   parliament,  following  the  final  diffolution 
of   the    long   one,  328.      Charles    II.    proclaimed,  ib.      The    biihops 
reftored  to  their  feats,  372.     Refufe  to  commit  Clarendon  to  cuilody  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  common?,  425.     Vote  Clarendon's  letter  to 
them,  a  libel,   427.     Their  difputes  with   the  commons  on  Skinner's 
cafe,  454.     Differences  with  the  commons  on   their  altering  a  money- 
bill,  467.      Endeavour   to   introduce   a   new  tell-aft,  enforcing  pafTive 
obedience,  viii.    12.     Great    difputes    between,  and   the  commons,  on 
the  cafe  of  Fag  and  Shirley,   14.     Are  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  York'- 
to  admit  an  exception  in  his  favour  in  the  new  tell  acl,  83.      Refufe  to 
commit  Danby  on  his  impeachment  by  the  commons,  87.     Pafs  the  bill 
of  attainder  againll  Danby,  97.     Refume  the  bufmefs  of  the  popifli  plot,  - 
98.     The  right  of  the  biihops   to  vote  in  Danby's  cafe  denied  by  the 
commons,   100.     Reject  the  exclufion-bill,   138.     Free  the  popifh  lords, 
impeached  by  the  commons,  224.     Take  the  fpeech  of  James  II.  into  - 
confideration,    at   the   motion   of   Compton  bimop  of  London,    239. 
Afl'ume   the   adminiftration   of  government  on    the  king's   flight,  30b. 
Defire  the   prince  of  Orange  to  aiiume  the  government,  and  fummon  a 
convention,   306.     Their  debates  on  the  queilion  of  a  new  king  or  a 
regency,    311.     Their  conference  with  the  commons,  312. 

Lards  of  anicies  in  the  Scots  parliament,  an  account  of  their  infiitution,  vi. 
428.     Are  aboliflied,  ib. 

Lorn,  lord,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  obtains  the  gift  of  his  father  ;  fofV 
feitrre,  vii.  368.  Is  condemned  on  the  ftatute  of  leafing  m. king,  ^38. 
Is  pardoned  by  the  king,  ib.  Retrofpecl  of  his  life,  viii.  166.  is 
created  earl  of  Argyle,  ib.     See  Argyle. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  of;  fee  Guife.  Advifes  his  niece,  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
to  rigour  againll  the  proteftant  leaders  who  had  tsken  arm'e:;  a»ainft  her, 
v,  93.  Concerts  a  maffacre  of  the  French  Hugonoti,  ib.  See  Hu?o- 
jjots.  Founds  a  feminary  at  Rheims  for  the  education  of  Englifh  catholics 
237. 

Lothaire,  elder  brother  of  Egbert,  king  of  Kent,  difpoiTefTes  his  nephew 
Ediic,  i.  39.     Defeated  and  killed  by  him,  ib. 

Loudon,  lo<-d,  is  committed  to  the  Tower  for  figning  a  letter  fent  by  the 
Sots  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  vi.  347.  Is  made  an  earl,  430. 
Is  fent  With  qthcr  coaamilhoners  by  the  Scots  to  CMord,  to  mediate 
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between  the   king  and   parliament,    540.      Returns   dhTatisfied,    541. 
Does  public  penance  for  countenancing  the  royalifts,  vii.  127. 
Loudon-bill,  the  covenanters  repulfe  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  there,  viii. 

i'4. 

hovel,  vifcount,  heads  an  infurre&ion  in  the  north,  againft  Henry  VH.  iii. 

321.     Flies  to  Flanders,  322.     Join:;  Lambert  Simnel,  328.     Suppofed 

to  be  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  330. 
Louviers,  peace  concluded  there,  between  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  I. 

of  England,  ii.  32. 
Louife  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  her  character,  iv.  50. 

Makes  overtures  of  marriage  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  which  he 

rejeft?,  ib.      Deprives    Bourbon   of  his  poffeflions    by  a  law-fuit,    ib. 

Concludes  an  alliance  with  England,  on  the  captivity  of  Francis,  59. 

A  large  prefent  exacted  of  her  covertly  by  Wolfey,  on  the  treaty  with 

Henry,  6u 
Low  Countries,  ftate  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  334.     See  Nether- 
lands, and  United  Provinces. 
Lucy,  Richard  de,  left  guardian  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  II.  during  his 

abfence  in   France,  i.   442.     Repulfes  the  irruptions  of  the  Scots,  ib, 

SuppreiTes  an  invafion  of  Flemings  under  the  ea.i  of  Leicefter,  and  takes 

him  prifoner,  443. 
Luilonu,  lieutenant-general,  obtains  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  on 

the  death  of  Ireton,  vii.  206.     Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingford- 

houfe,  295. 
Ludon/ico,  duke  of  Milan,  invites  the  French  to  an  invafion  of  Naples, 

iii.  368.     Joins  the  emperor   and   other   princes   in  a  league  againll 

France,  ib.     Milan  fubdued  by  the  French,   384. 
Lupicaire,  a  Brabancon,  commands  at  Falaife  for  John  king  of  England, 

ii.  53.     Surrenders  the  place  to  Philip,  and  enlifts  with   him  againft 

John,  54. 
Lujignan,  Guy  de,  how  he  became  king  of  Jerufalem,  ii.  14.      Lofes  his 

kingdom,  and  applies  to  Richard  I.  of  England  at  Cyprus,  to  eftablifli 

his  title  in  opposition   to  Conrade,  marquis  of  Monferrat,  ib.     Made 

king  of  Cyprus  by  Richard,  on  quitting  his  pretenfions  to  Jerufalem, 

*9*  ... 

Luther,  Martin,  his  character,  and  the  motives  of  his  oppofing  the  fale  of 

indulgences,  iv.  35.  Is  patronized  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ib.  The 
progrefs  of  his  opinions  in  Germany,  ib.  His  doctrines  embraced  by 
the  Lollards  in  England,  36.  Is  wrote  againft  by  Henry  VIII.  ib. 
His  (harp  reply  to  Henry's  book,  ib.  The  quick  progrefs  of  his  doc- 
trines, owing  to  the  art  of  printing,  37.  Terms  the  pope  anti-chrift, 
38.     Several  of  his  difciples  take  fhelter  in  England,  347. 

Luxembourg,  marefchal,  defeats  the  prince  of  Orange  at  St.  Omers,  viii. 
27.  Is  attacked  at  St.  Dennis  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  day  after  the 
peace  of  Nimegucn,  45. 

Luxury,  laws  againft,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IT T.    ii.  49?. 

Lyons,  a  general  council  called  there  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  to  excommuni- 
cate the  emperor  Frederic  II.  ii.  170.  Complaints  tr3nfmitted  to  it  by 
Henry  III,  and  his  nobilitv,  ib.    Council  of,  removed   thither  from 

Pila, 
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Pifa,  Hi.  417.    Interdicted  by  the  pope,  418.    Renounced  by  Lewii 
XII.  of  France,  442. 
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'  AC  B  ETH,  a  Scots  nobleman,  murders  Duncan  king  of  Scotland, 
and  ufurps  the  crown,  i.  168.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Sivvard  duke 
of  Northumberland,  ib. 

Maccail,  a  Scots  covenanter,  expires  under  torture  in  extacy,  vii.  445. 

Macgill,  Sir  James,  is  by  the  Scots  parliament  appointed  a  commiffioner  to 
treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary,  v.  171.  Is  difmiffed  by  Eliza- 
beth without  concluding  on  any  thing,   172. 

Mackrel,  Dr.  prior  of  Barlings,  heads  an  infurreftion  againft  Henry  VIII. 
iv.  170.     Is  deferted  by  his  adherents,  taken,  and  executed,  171. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  prifoner 
Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  66. 

Maegbota,  in  the  antient  German  law,  what,  i.  216. 

Magdalene,  filter  to  pope  Leo  X.  the  produce  of  indulgencies  in  Saxony, 
affigned  to  her,  iv.  34.  Farms  the  fale  out  to  Arcemboldi,  a  Genoefe, 
ib.     See  Arcemboldi, 

■  ■  college,  Oxford,  its  conteft  with  James  IF.  viii.  26*.     The 

prefident  and  fellows  expelled,  263.     GifFord,  dottor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
appointed  by  mandate,  271. 

Magna  Charta.     See  Charter  of  Liberties. 

Mahomet,  the  prophet  of  the  eaft,  a  general  review  of  the  tranfa&ions  of 
him  and  his  followers,  i.  293. 

Maine,  the  province  of,  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  Margaret  with  Henry  VI.  iii.  170.  Surrendered 
and  alienated  from  the  Englifh  government,   174. 

Mainfroy,  natural  fon  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  his  contefts  with  the  pope 
for  the  crown  of  Sicily,  ii.  171.     A  crufade  publifhed  againft  him,  173. 

Major  generals,  eitablifhed  by  Cromwel  all  over  England,  vii.  244.  Their 
authority  reduced,  269. 

Maitland  of  Lidington.     See  Lidington, 

l\'Zalherbe''s  ode  to  Mary  deMedicis,  writ  in  1614,  a  ftanza  of,  vi.  571. 

Malta,  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  up  their  revenues  to  Henry  VIII*  iv. 
2cq.     Their  order  difiblved  by  parliament,  ib. 

Manbote,  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  i.  217,  note. 

Manchejier,  earl  of,  is  by  the  parliament  appointed  general  of  an  affociation 
of  feveral  counties  againft  Charles  I.  vi.  533.  Defeats  the  royalifts  at 
Horn-caftle,  537.  Takes  Lincoln,  and  joins  Fairfax  in  the  fiege  of 
York,  vii.  10.  Affilts  in  defeating  the  king  at  Marfton-moor,  12.  As 
alfo  at  Newbury,  17.  Difputes  between  him  and  Cromwel,  22.  Goes 
as  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  with  Lenthal  of  the  commons,  to 
Hounflow-heath,  to  defi re  protection  of  the  army,  ioi.  Is  appointed 
lord  chamberlain,  by  Charles  II.  350. 

Manners,  a  review  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ii,  140.  State  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  367.  During  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  484.  A 
review  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi,  167.    A  review  of,  during 
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-the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  vii.  330.     Great  alteration  in,  produced 
by  the  rertoration,  viii.  329. 

Man/el*  chaplain  to  Henry  111.  his  enormous  pofieffion  of  pluralities,  ii. 
169. 

Mansfedt,  count,  commands  an  army  in  the  fervice  of  Frederic,  elector 
palatine,  vi.  123.  Is  difmifled,  and  engages  in  the  fervice  of  the  United 
Provinces,  124.  Is  engaged  by  James,  and  affifted  with  men  to  recover 
the  palatinate,   153.     His  men  reduced  by  ficknefs,  ib, 

M«nufa8ure,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  482.  State  of,  in 
the  reign  of  James  1.  vi.  181.  Great  increafe  of,  after  the  reiteration, 
viii.  326. 

Mantuayring,  is  impeached  by  the  commons  for  his  fermon  on  the  regal 
prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  vi.  257.  Is  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St. 
Afaph,  258. 

Mar,  earl  of,  chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Lenox,  v.  202. 
Is  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  queen's  party,  ib.  Dies  cf 
melancholy,  at  the  diftracted  ftate  of  the  country,  ib.  Forms  an  ailbci- 
-ation,  who  feize  the  young  king  James,  248. 

March,  earl  of.     See  Mortimer. 

Marcbe,  count  de  la,  his  wife  I  fab  el  la  taken  from*  him  by  the  count  of 
Angoulerne,  her  father,  and  married  to  John,  king  of  England,  ii.  43. 
cExcites  commotijhs  againft  John  in  the  French   provinces,  ib.     Is  taken 
prifoner  by  John,  46.     Man ies  Ii'abella  on  John's  death,   164, 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  her  character,  iii.  170.  Married  to  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  ib:  joins  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter's  faction  againft  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  ib.  Sufpectcd  of  having  fome  hand  in  Gloucefter's 
murder,  1  ^3 -  Delivered  of  a  fon,  198.  Raifes  an  army  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  defeats  and  kills  the  duke  of  York,  209.  Her  army 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  defeated  by  Edward  duke  of  York,  at  Mor- 
timer's crofs,  210.  Defeats  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  St.  Albans,  ib. 
Regains  pnftefiion  of  the  king,  ib.  Retires  before  the  army  of  Edward 
duke  of  York,  21 !.  Conlequcnces  of  the  licentioufnels  of  her  troops, 
217.  Her  army  routed  at  Touton,  218.  Retires  with  Henry  to  Scot- 
land, 219.  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  in  her  intereft,  220. 
Solicits  affiftance  in  Fiance,  z^3.  Defeated  at  Hexham,  224.  Her 
extraordinary  adventure  wiih  robbers  in  a  foreft,  225.  Goes  to  her 
father's  court,  and  retires,  ib.  Enters  into  a  league  with  the  earl  of 
Warwic,  238.  Marries  her  ion  Edward  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Warwic,  ib.  Returns  to  England  on  the  reitoration  of  her 
hufband,  but  arrives  riot  till  after  Warwic's  defeat,  244.  Ranfomed  by 
Lewis  of  France,  258.     Her  character,  ib. 

of  Notnttay,  by  what  tide  fhc  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  246.  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy,  ib.  Treaty  of 
marriage  between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  ib.  Dies  on  her 
paffdge  to  Scotland,   20.7. 

',  daughter  to  Henry  VII.  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  iii. 


386.     Marries   Douglas,  carl  of    Angus,  on    the  death   of  James  IV. 
Iv.  5.     Is  divorced,  and  marries  another  nobleman,   12% 
Marignan,  bailie  of,  between  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  Swifs.  iv.  q. 

4  Mark'jiun, 
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Markham,  Sir  George,  his  opprefiive   treatment  by  the  court  of  .for- 

chamber,  vi.  307. 
Marlebridge,  laws  enabled  by  the  parliament,  fummoned  there  by  Henry 

III.  after  the  barons  wars,  ii.  223. 
Marre,  Donald,  earl  of,  appointed  regent   on  the  death  of  the  earl  of 

Murray,  ii.   383.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  Baliol,  384. 
Marriage  <v:itb  kindred,  an   examination  of  the  quellion  concerning,  with 

reference  to  that  of  Henry  V  111.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  iv.  101. 
Marjba/'s  court,  abolilhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  424. 
Marfton-moor,  battle  of,  between  prince  Rupert,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 

vii.  u. 
Martial  la-iv,   the  arbitrary   indiscriminate  exertion  of,  previous  to,  and 

during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  454. 
Martin  ii.  pope,  fummons  a  council  at  Placentia,  to  confult  about  refcuing 

the  holy  land  from  the  Turks,  i.   294.     Calls  another  council  at  Cler- 
mont, 295. 

V.   pope,  elected  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  iii.   118.     Writes 

Henry  VI.  a  fevere  letter  againff,  the  itate  of  provifors,  214. 
Martyr,  Peter,  defires  leave  to  withdraw  from  England  at  the  acceffion  of 

queen  Mary,  iv.  377.     Is  generoufly  afliiled   by  bifhop  Gardiner,   378. 

Indignities  uled  to  his  wife's  body,  ib. 
Martyrs.     See  Herefy. 
Mary  of  Anjou,  queen  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  recovers  her  hufband  from 

his  dejection  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.  141. 
■  princefs,  filter  to  Henry  VI II.  married    to  Lewis  XII.  of  France, 

who  dies  quickly  after,  iii.  44.3.     Marries  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  445. 

princefs,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.   betrothed,  an    infant,  to    the 


dauphin  of  France,  iv.  14.  Is  after  betrothed  to  the  emperor  Charles, 
26.  Is  contracted  by  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  71.  The  ftates 
of  Caftile  oppofe  her  matriage  with  the  emperor,  76.  The  bifhop  of 
Tarbe,  ambalTador  from  France,  objects  to  her  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  ib.  Is  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  by  parliament,  118. 
Is  taken  into  favour  on  her  compliance  with  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
father's  fupremacy,  162.  is  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Is  reflored 
to  her  right  cf  fucceflion  by  parliament,  242.  Adheres  to  the  mafs,  during 
the  Heps  to  reformation  in  her  brother's  reign,  and,  by  the  emperor's 
mean?,  obtains  a  temporary  connivance,  325.  Her  chaplains  imprilonec, 
346.  Is  remonftrated  with  by  the  council,  ib.  Continues  obilinate  in 
the  catholic  faith,  ib.  A  difcuffion  of  her  mle  to  the  fucceffion,  366. 
Her  narrow  efcape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Northumberland,  on 
her  brother's  death,  368.  Her  meafures  to  fecure  pofleifion  of  the  crown, 
ib.  The  lady  Jane  Gray  is  proclaimed  at  London,  ib.  The  nobility 
and  people  fiock  to  her,  370.  The  lady  Jane  deferted,  and  her  title 
univerfally  acknowledged,  371,  372.  Caufes  the  lady  Jane  and  her 
party  to  be  apprehended,  372.  Releafts  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other 
prifemers, from  the  Tower,  374.  Affecls  popularity,/^.  Her  bigotry, 
375.  Imprifons  the  proteflant  bifhops,  376.  Caufe  of  her  profecuting 
cranmer  for  treafon,  ib.  The  nufs  celebrated  before  the  parliament, 
5-9.     All  Edward's  flatutes  on  religion  repealed,  ii.     Deliberates  on 
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the  choice  of  three  hufbands  propofed  to  her,  380.     Caufe  of  her  firft 
declared  animofity  to  her  fifter  Elizabeth,  ib.     Declares  her  intention  of 
reconcilement  to  Rome,  381.     Invites  over  cardinal  Pole  in  quality  of 
legate,  ib.     The  emperor  Charles  V.  propofes  his  fon  Philip  to  her  for  a 
hufband,  383.     Diffolves  the  parliament  for  oppofing  the  Spanifh  match, 
385.     Subftahce  of  the  marriage  articles,  386.     Remarks  of  the  people 
on  this  alliance,  387.     Infurreclions  on  occafion  of  it,  388.     Treats  her 
fifter  Elizabeth  harfhly,  390.     Orders  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  and  her 
hufband,  392.  Her  cruel  conduct  with  refpect  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throcmor- 
ton,  394.     Difarms  the  people,  ib.     Her  fond  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip,  397.     Is  married  to  him,  398.     Is  unable  to  get  her  hufband  de- 
clared presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  or  to  get  him  crowned,  401.     Ima- 
gines herfelf  pregnant,  402.     DifTolves  the  parliament,  403.     Refolves 
to  exert  the  laws  againft  herefy  with   rigour,   411.     See  Here/y.     An 
exprefs  commiffion  ifTued,  more  effectually  to  extirpate  herefy,  416.     A 
proclamation  againft  heretical  books,  419.     Sends  a  folemn  embaffy  to 
pope  Paul  IV.  420.     Refolves  to  comply  with  the  pope's  demand  of 
full  reftitution  of  all  church-property,  421.     Is  dejefted  at  her  hufband's 
neglect,  and  going  to  Flanders,  422.     Her  oppreffive  extortions  from 
her  fubjects,  423.     Is  oppofed  by  Pole  and  others  in  her  defign  of  en- 
gaging the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel  with  France,  432.     Philip  re- 
turns to  prefs  her  to  that  meafure,  ib.    How  this  was  effected,  ib.     Raifes 
money  arbitrarily  for  this  war,  433.     Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
435.     Obtains  grants  from  parliament,  442.     All  fales   or  grants  of 
crown-lands  by  her  for  feven  years  to  come,  confirmed  by  parliament, 
ib.     Thanks  her  fifter  for  referring  the  king  of  Sweden's   propofal  of 
marriage  to  her  confideration,  444.     Prepares  a  great  fleet  for  a  defcent 
on  Britanny,  which  fails,  ib.     Her  health  declines,  and  the  caufe  of  her 
illnefs,  446.     Dies,  ib.     An  eftimate  of  her  character,  ib. 
Mary,  daughter  of  James   V.    of  Scotland,   born,  iv.   230.     Becomes 
queen  by  the  death  of  her  father,  ib.     Is  contracted  to  prince  Edward 
of  England,  233.     Is  fent  to  France,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  312. 
Is  married  to  the  dauphin,   and   is  prevailed  on  to  fign  three  fecret 
contracts,  440,  441.     Affumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  on  the 
acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  19.  /  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  fettle- 
mentof  the  adminiftration  by  this  treaty,  during  her  ablence,  36.     Re- 
fufes  her  affent  to  the  parliamentary  reformation  of  religion,  39.     Re- 
fufes  to  ratify  the  treaty   of  Edinburgh,  40.     Her  hufband  Francis  II. 
dies,  42.     Refufes  the  defire  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  of  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  or  to|renounce  her  pretentions  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, 43.     Is  ill  treated  by  the  queen-mother  of  France,  and  refolves  to 
return   to  Scotland,  ib.     Her  refentment  on   being   refufed  a    paffage 
through  England,  ib.     Arrives  in  Scotland,  45.     Shews  great  regret  on 
leaving  Fiance,  ib.     Her  character  and  accomplishments,  47.     Beltows 
her  confidence  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed   party,  ib.     Lofes  her  po- 
pularity by  her  adherence  to  the   catholic  religion,  48.     Is  expofed  to 
infults  from  this  caufe,  ib.     Endeavours  to  gain  the  favour  of  John  Knox 
the   reformer,  who   contrives  to  infult  her,  49.     Her  life  rendered  un- 
happy through  his  infolcnt  conduct,  5c.    Her  future  errors  deducible  in 

part 
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part  from  thiscaufe,  52.     Is  petitioned  by  the  church  on  account  of  a 
riot' at  a  bawdy-houfe,   ib.      Outrages  commited  on  her  chape],   53, 
Makes  an  ill-judged  claim  to  Elizabeth,  of  being  declared  her  fucceflbr, 
56.     Elizabeth's  reply  to  her,  ib.     An    apparent   reconciliation  takes 
place  between  them,  8 1 .     Elizabeth  evades  an  interview  with  her,  ib. 
Divers   matches  concerted   for    her  by  her  uncles,    82.     The  earl  of 
Leicefler  propofed  to  her  by  Elizabeth,   ib.     Is  piqued  at  Elizabeth's 
duplicity  in  this  offer,  84.     Sends  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences,  ib.     The  lord  Darnley   propofed   to   her 
as  a  hufband,  85.     Is  advifed  by  Elizabeth  to  invite  him,  and  his  father 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  Scotland,  86.     Elizabeth  inconfiftently  againft  the 
match,  87.     Reflections  on  her  fituation  in  being  of  a  different  religion 
from  her  people,  ib.     Is  exhorted  by  the  general  affembly  to  renounce 
the  Romifh  religion,  88.     Is  married  to  lord  Darnley,  89.     A  confede- 
racy formed  againft  her  at  Stirling,  90.     Drives  the  rebels  into  Argyle- 
fhire,  91.     Forces  them  to  retire  into  England,  ib.     Elizabeth's  deceit- 
ful conduct;  on  this  occafion,  ib.     Pardons  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy, 
92.     Is  advifed  to  rigour  by    her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  93. 
Summons  a  parliament  to  attaint  the  rebel  lords,  94.     A  character  of 
her  hufband  Darnley,  ib.     Incurs  his  refentment  on  her  neglect  of  him, 
on  difcovery  of  his  weaknefs  and  vices,  95.     Her  attachment  to  David 
Rizzio,  ib.     Rizzio  afTaffinated  in  her  prefence  by  Darnley 's  order,   97. 
Is  detained  prifoner  in  her  palace,  9S.     Is  reconciled  to  the  banifhed 
lords,  ib.     Her  art  in  procuring  her  liberty,  99.     Collects  an  army,  and 
drives  the  confpirators  into  England,  ib.     Grants  them  liberty  to  return 
home,  at  the  intercefllcn  cf  Bothwel,  ib.     Makes  Darnley  difavow  al! 
concern   in   Rizzio's  murder,  and  then  leaves  him    in  difdain,  ib.     Is 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  100.     Sends  Sir  James  Melvil  to  Elizabeth  with 
the  news,  ib.     MelviPs  account  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  on  this  intelli- 
gence, ib.     Her  intimacy  with  Rothwel,  105.     An  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  and  Darnley,  106.     Darnley  blown  up  with  gunpowder 
in  a  lone-houfe,  107.     Is  fufpected  to  have  conceited  this  murder  with 
Bothwel,  ib.     Is  petitioned  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  for  juftice  againft  Both- 
wel,  and  others  whom  he  charged  with  the  murder,  108.     Calls  a  par- 
liament,  and  eftablifhes   the  proteftant  religion,  109.     Bothwel  recom- 
mended to  her  for  a  hufband  by  the  nobility,    no.     Is  feized  by  Both- 
wel, to  afford  her  the  plea  of  violence,   m.     Grants  him  a  pardon  for 
all  crimes,  ib.     Acknowledges  herfelf  free,  and  orders  the  bands  to  be 
publifhed  for  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  now  made  duke  of  Orkney, 
113.     Craig,  the  minifter  who  is  ordered  to  publifh  the  bans,  firmly  rc- 
monftrates  againft  it,    ib.     Is  married   to    Bothwel,   115.     Is  exhorted 
againft  it  both  by  her  French  relations  and  Elizabeth,  ib.     The  people 
murmur   at  thefe  grofs   proceedings,  ib.      A  confederacy  of   nobility 
formed  againft  her,  who  take  arms,  118.     Is  reduced  to  put  herfelf  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates,  119.     Is  conducted  to  Edinburgh  amidft 
the  reproaches  and  infults  of  the  people,  ib.     Is  ,fent  to  the  caflle  of 
Lochlevin,   120.     An  embaffy  fent  by    Elizabeth   in  her  favour,  121. 
Four  different  fchemes  framed  for  the  treatment  of  her,  by  her  fubjects, 
123.    Pretenfions  to  the  regency,  124.     Is  forced  to  refign  the  crown, 
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and  concur  in  a  fettlement  of  the  adminiflration  during  her  Ton's  rhino- 
rity,  ib,  Efcapes  from  Lochlevin  cattle,  127.  An  aifociation  formed, 
and  an  army  raifed,  in  her  favour,  ib.  Receives  offers  of  affiftance  from 
Elizabeth,  r'£.  J s  defeated  by  Murray  at  Langfide,  128.  Retires  to 
England,  craving  protection  from  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  required  by  Eli- 
zabeth to  clear  herfelr"  from  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  131.  Sends 
lord  Herries  to  declare  her  readinefs  to  fubmit  her  caufe  to  Elizabeth, 
132.  Appoints  commiflioners  on  her  part,  144.  The  conferences 
opened  at  York,  ib.  The  fecret  rcafon  cf  the  weak  allegations  made 
againft  her  by  Murray,  137.  Elizabeth  transfers  the  conferences  to 
Hampton-court,  and  adds  other  comnrifhoners,  139.  Murray  accufes 
her  more  explicitly,  and  her  commiflioners  refule  to   anfvver,  141.     Her 

•  letters  and  fonnets  to  Bothwel,  produced,  142.  Is  direOly  charged  with 
the  murder  by  Hubert,  Eothwel's  lervar.t,  at  his  execution,  ib.  The  re- 
sult of  the  conference  laid  before  the  Engliih  privy-council,  144.  Eliza- 
beth's reply  to  her  commiflioners,  ib.  Is  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tut- 
bury,  under  the  cuflody  of  the  earl  of  ShrewJbury,  146.  Refufes  to 
make  any  conceflions,  ib.  A  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  156.  Receives  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Leicelter,  recom- 
mending this  match,  159.  Returns  a  favourable  anfwer,  ib.  Is  re- 
moved to  Coventry,  and  more  ftridHy  guarded,  162.  Writes  to  Murray, 
but  receives  no  anfwer,  166.  Her  party  ftrengther.ed  by  the  death  of 
Murray,  168.  Receives  terms  for  a  treaty  from  Elizabeth,  which  (he 
agrees  to,  170.  Elizabeth  evades  t!>is  treaty,  and  convinces  her  of 
her  infmceritv,  172.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  corfpiracy, 
197.  Elizabeth  remonllratea  with  her  on  her  conduct,  zco.  Her  party 
in  Scotland  iuppreffed  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  203.  Her  confine- 
ment rendered  llricter  by  the  appreheniions  of  Elizabeth,  222,  Writes 
a  pathetic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  25c.  Her  propolal  of  accommodation, 
253.  Counterfeit  letters  writ  in  her  name  by  the  Hnglifli  miniitry,  to 
diicover  her  partisans,  257.  Is  committed  to  the  cuflocy  of  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  Sir  L ue  i.'rury,  258.  Deflris  leave  to  fubkribe  Leicefter's 
affociation  for  the  queen's  protection,  ib.  Enters  into  B  ibington's  con- 
spiracy, 2F8.  Is  conveyed  to  Fothenngay-caille,  201.  Her  papers 
feized,  ib.  Her  anfwer  to  the  information  of  her  approaching  trial, 
292.  Is  prevailed  on  to  fubmit  to  trial,  294.  is  proved  to  have  con- 
ipired  cgainlr  her  fen  James,  295.  The  commiflioners  adjourn  to  the 
itar-chamber,  London,  and  feiuence  her  to  death,  299.  Her  la!t  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  303.  Mer  behaviour  on  being  ordered  to  prepare  for 
execution,  311.  Is  executed,  319.  iler  ■  character,  ib.  Proofs pf the 
authenticity  of  her  letter:-  to  Bothwel,  490.  11. e  counted  <>f  vShrewf- 
bury's  fcandalous  reports  of  queen  Ejizabeth,i  communicated  by  her  to 
the  queen,  506.  Her  re/cnirnent again!)  be;  Ion  for  deferring  her  cauie, 
509.  Enquiry  into  the  evidences  ot  her  cu^j-vineni  m  Babington'a 
cor.fpiracy,  5  10. 

Mary,  'acty»  daughter, of  jan.es  duke  of  York,  is  married  to  the  rrince  cf 
Orai  ge,  v:ii.  34.  Concurs  in  the  fct  dement  oi  the  crown  oi  England 
on  the  prince,  her  hulhand,  316. 

Majs-btok,  reviewed  and  altered    b}  ILnry  VIII.  iv.  225.     Private  pi 

al  o.ifhed 
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-    abolifhed    by  act  of  parliament,    307.      The  mafs  revived  by  queen 

Mary,  376,     Js  finally  abolifhed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  12. 
Majfey,  governor  of  Gloucester,  for  the  parliament,  his  character,  vi.  527* 

Is  befieged  by  the  king,  ib.     His  vigorous  defence,  ^32.     Is  relieved  by 

the  earl  of  EiTex,  533. 
Majlers,  Richard,  vicar  of  Aldington  in  Kent,  concerts  the  impofbre  of 

the  holy  Maid  of  Kent,  iv.  135.     ConfelTes  the  artifice,  and  is  puniihed, 

l37* 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king   of  Scotland,    married  to  king 

Henry  I.  or  England,  i.  318. 

,  daughter  of  king  Henry  I.  betrothed  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  of 
Germany,  i.  340.  Married  afterward  to  Geoffrey,  fon  of  Fulk  count  of 
Anjou,  ib.  Brought  to  bed  of  Henry,  344.  Receives  the  oath  of  fealty 
from  the  Engliih  and  Norman  nobility,  ib.  Lands  in  England  to  afTert 
her  pretentions  againfl  Stephen,  359.  Stephen  taken  prifoner,  361. 
Receives  homage  of  the  barons,  ib.  Gains  over  Henry,  bifnop  of  Win- 
chester, 362.  Cultivates  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  ib.  Her  character, 
364.  Befieged  in  Winchefcer,  365.  Flies,  and  exchanges  Stephen 
for  her  brother  Robert,  ib. 

Matrimony,  ordered  to  befolemnized  by  the  civil  magistrate,  vii.  229. 

Matthews,  Toby,  cafe  of  his  expulfion  from  parliament,  ftated,  vi.  552. 

Maurice,  biihop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  I.  i.  313. 

■ ,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor 

Charles  V.  iv.    382.     Raifes  an    army  of  proteitants  againft  him,  ib. 
Reduces  Charles  to  grant  a  peace  favourable  to  the  proteitants,  383. 

,  prince,  fon  of  the  elector  Palatine,  comes  to  England,  with  his 


brother  Rupert,  and  offers  his  affiftance  to  Charles  I.  vi.  507.     See  Ru 
pert.     Isfent  by  the  king  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  the  weft, 
520.     Is  fhipwrecked,  vii.  205. 

-,  prince  of  Orange.     See  Orange. 


Matttra-virs  and  Gournay,  the  keepers  of  the  depofed  king  Edward  II. 
murder  him  cruelly  by  Mortimer's  orders,  ii.  359.     Their  fates,  ib. 

Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  his  pretentions  to  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  how  founded,  iii.  334.  Marries  Anne,  duchefs  ofBritanny, 
346.  Who  is  afterward  forced  into  a  marriage  with  the  king  of  France, 
349.  Makes  peace  with  France,  and  obtains  reltitution  of  his  daugh- 
ter's dowry,  355.  His  conduct  as  emperor,  415.  Joins  pope  Julius  II. 
in  the  league  of  Cambray  againfl  the  Venetians,  ib.  Calls  a  council  at 
Pifa,  in  conjunction  with  Lewis,  in  Oppofition  u  the  pope,  41 S.  De- 
tached from  the  French  intereft  by  pope  Leo  X.  424.  Concludes  an 
alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Ferdinand  againft  France,  426.  Serves 
under  Henry,  and  receives  pay  from  him  in  his  French  expedition,  433* 
Detaches  himfelf  from  Henry,  and  allies  with  Spain  and  France,  441. 
His  ineffectual  invafion  of  Milan,  and  treaty  with  France  and  Venice,  iv. 
11.     His  death,  and  the  competition  for  the  imperial  dignity,  18.   • 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  becomes  head  of  the  catholic  league,  on  the  afTaflination 
of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Guife,  v.  357. 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  fucceeds  Richlieu,  in  the  French  miniftry,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Louis  XIV.  vii.  247.     Temporifes  with  Cromvvel,  249.     His 
Vol.  VIII.  Ii  compliment 
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compliment  to  Cromwel,  280.  Concludes  th^  treaty  of  the  Pyrennesi 
with  Spain,  305.     Refufes  to  fee  Charles  II.  of  England,  306. 

Meal  tub  plot,  viii.  123. 

Meaux,  beiieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  iii.  115. 

Medina  Sidonia,  duke  of,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanifh  in- 
vincible armada,  v.  339.  His  inftrudlions,  340.  Difobeys  his  orders, 
in  failing  to  attack  the  Englifh  fleet,  341.  Is  worfled,  and  fails  to  Ca- 
lais, 343.  Is  attacked  and  difconcerted  by  the  Englifh  admiral,  ib. 
Sails  northward  on   his  return,  and  his  fleet  deftroyed   by  a  llorm, 

344« 

Medicis,  Catharine  de,  her  influence  in  the  court  of  France,  lefTened  by  the 
enormous  authority  ufurped  by  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his  brother.1, 
v.  40.  Is  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  Francis  II.  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Charles  IX.  42.  Her  ill  ufage  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  makes 
Mary  think  of  returning  to  Scotland,  43.  Remarks  on  her  plan  of  in- 
ternal adminiltration,  68.  Is  forced  to  embrace  the  Guife  party  againll 
the  prince  of  Conde,  69.  Confents  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pro- 
teftants,  78.  Comes  to  an  agreement  with  Elizabeth,  80.  Concerts, 
with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  maflacre  of 
the  French  proteitants,  03.  See  tlugonots.  Maflacre  of  Paris, 
20c. 

Melvil,  James,  aflafiinates  Cardinal  Beaton,  iv.  298.  His  behaviour  ap- 
plauded in  Knox's  hiftory,  ib.  note. 

-■  Sir  James,  is  ftnt  ambafiador,  from  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  to 

queen  Elizabeth,  v.  84.  His  inftru&ions  for  negotiation,  ib.  His 
account  of  his  converfation  with  Elizabeth  concerning  his  miftrefs,  ib. 
His  character  of  Elizabeth  on  his  return,  85.  Is  fent  again  to  Elizabeth 
to  notify  the  birth  of  prince  James,  ico.  His  account  of  Elizabeth's  be- 
haviour on  this  occafion,  ib. 

-,  Robert,  is  fent  by  the  proteflant  aflbciatioa  in  Scotland,  called  the 


Congregation  of  the   Lord,    to   requeft  affiltance  from  queen  Elizabeth, 

v.  32.     P/opofcsto  Mary  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  156. 
Members  for  counties,  the  riilf  Heps  toward  fending  them  to  parliament,  ii. 

1 84*     See  Commons. 
Merchants,  f;rant  impofitions  on  merchandize  to  Edward  I.  in  their  private 

capacity,  ii.  277,  note. 
Merchant-ad<venthreis,  the  fociety  of,  when  firlt  formed,  ii.  324. 
Mercia,  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  its  extent,  and  by  whom  founded,  i.  47. 

Its  hiftory  continued,  ib. 
Merton,  a  fynod  called  there,   to  eftablifh  ecclefiaflical   privileges,  ii.    192. 

The  relblutionsof,  annulled  by  the  pope,  ib. 
Mitz.,  ineffectually  attacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  382, 
Michclfon,  the  bcots  propheteis,  (bme account  of,  vi.  339. 
Middlefex,  earl  of,  treafurer,  his  character,  vi.    144.      Is  impeached  by  the 

means  of  Buckingham,  ib.     His  fine  remitted,  149. 
Middhton,  earl,  is  fent  commifiioner,  on  the  reiloration,  to  call  a  parliament 

in  Scotland,  vii.   365.     His  arbitrary  conduct,    43a.     His   tummiilieu 

giveu  w  lojd  Rolhca,  442. 

Milun, 
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fAilan,  duchy  of,  fubdued  by  the  French,  iii.  384.  Maximilian  Sforza,  re- 
instated in  that  duchy,  424.  Is  attacked  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  9. 
Surrendered  to  Francis  by  Sforza,  for  a  penfion,  10.  The  French  driven 
out,  42.  Is  invaded  again  under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  53.  The  city 
blockaded,  ib.  Bonnivet  obliged  to  retire  by  the  defertion  of  his  Swifs- 
troops,  54.  Is  conquered  by  [he  Imperialists  under  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 69.  The  inveltiture  again  granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  98.  The 
emperor  renounces  all  claim  to,  248. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  afTerts  the  royal  prerogative  in  high  terms  to  the 
houfeof  commons,  v.  228,  229. 

Military-fer-vice^  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  102.  Changed 
into  pecuniary  fupplies,  247. 

Militia,  the  firlt  eltablifhment  of,  by  Alfred;  i.  85.  Regulated  by  king 
Henry  II.  450.  Feudal,  the  inconveniences  attending  their  fervice,  to 
the  kings  who  fummoned  their  attendance,  ii.  265.  How  their  perfonal 
fervice  became  changed  into  pecuniary  fupplies,  ib.  The  confequences 
of  this  alceration,  270,  Law  of  queen  Mary  for  the  regulation  of;  iv, 
449.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  481.  State  of, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  178.  A  bill  framed  by  the  commons  and 
paiTed,  taking  it  into  their  own  hands,  vi.  481.  King  Charles's  reply 
when  prefled  to  pafs  it*  484.  Is  carried  into  execution,  without  his 
concurrence,  487.  Eltabliihment  of  by  parliament  on  the  reiteration, 
vii.  3924     S;ate  of,  between  the  restoration  and  revolution,  321. 

Mill,  Walter,  is  burnt  for  herefy  at  St.  Andrews,  v.  24.  The  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  ib. 

Millenarians,  or  fiith-monarchy  men,  are  for  abolifhing  all  government,  after 
the  death  cf  Charles  I.  vii.  155. 

Milton,  John,  his  opinion  of  the  monkifh  hiftories  of  Britain,  i.  28.  His 
character  as  a  writer,  vii.  343.  His  Paradife  Loll,  how  refcued  from  ob- 
livion, 344.     Remarks  on  the  fate  of  the  author,  ib. 

Mind,  human,  hiilory  of,  iii.  297. 

Mitcbel,  a  Scots  fanatic,  fires  a  piftol  at  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews* 
viii.  53.     His  extraordinary  treatment  and  execution;  54, 

MlfcofLenMBs,  the  treaty  fo  termed,  ii.  206. 

Mona.     See  Anglefea. 

Monarchies,  hereditary  and  elective,  a  comparative  view  of,  urider  the  feudal 
fyilem,  ii.  112. 

Mnajkries,  fubjected  entirety  to  the  king's  regulations*  by  the  parliament 
of  Henry  Vii  I.  iv.  117.  Reflections  on  their  tendency,  147.  Com- 
miffiontrs  appointed  to  vifit  them,  148.  Great  abufes  charged  upon 
them,  149*  Several  furrender  their  revenues,  ib.  All  nuns  and  friars, 
who  required  difmiflion,  fet  at  liberty,  ib.  The  leiTer,  fupprefled  by 
parliament,  150.  Difcontents  among  the  peop'e,  excited  by  the  dif- 
perfed  monks,  \6q.  The  greater  monasteries  iappreiled,  177.  Re- 
oorts  of  their  fcandalous  abufes  published  to  bring  the  memory  of  them 
into  contempt,  17$.  Their  reliques  expofed,  particularly  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  180.  And  rood  of  Grace,  ib.  The  number  of  them  fupprefled, 
and  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  182.  The  hofpitality  exercifed  by 
them,  184.     The.  furrender  of,  confirmed  by  parliament,   199.     The 
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abbots  of  Colchefter,  Reading  and  Glaitenbury,  executed  for  treafon,  it, 
A  curious  paiTage  from  Coke's  Inftitutes,  relating   to  the  fuppreflion  of, 

457-  ,  ; 

Money,  the  value  of,  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  i.  226.  Reflections  on, 
228.  The  intereft  it  bore,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ii.  36,  note.  Re- 
marks on  the  higheft  intereft  it  bore,  in  the  thiiteemh  century,  ii.  226. 
A  view  of  the  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  iii.  121.  The  rate  of, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  3S0,  note.  The  intereft  of,  when  firft 
fixed  by  law,  iv.  278.  The  intereft  of,  how  limited  in  England  and 
France,  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  483. 

Moneyage,  an  explanation  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
under  that  name,  ii.  127.     When  abolilhed,  ib. 

"Monk,  general,  commands  for  the  parliament  in  Dundalk  in  Ireland,  where 
his  garrifon  mutinies  againft  him,  and  delivers  the  place  up  to  Ormond, 
vii.  164.  Is  left  by  Cromwel  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland, 
195.  Reduces  Stirling-caiUe,  and  fends  the  records  of  Scotland  to 
London,  207.  Takes  Dundee,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
ib.  Reduces  the  kingdom  to  obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  ib. 
Commands  at  fea  under  Bkike,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  21c. 
Defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Tromp,  who  is  killed,  234.  His  family 
and  hiftory,  307.  His  behaviour  to  his  brother,  who  came  to  engage 
him  in  the  royal  caufe,  311.  Marches  into  England,  312.  Advances 
without  orders,  311;.  His  meflbge  to  the  parliament,  from  St.  Albans, 
316.  Arrives  in  Wefiminller,  ib.  His  reply  to  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Executes  the  orders  of  the  pailiament  in  apprehending  the 
refractory  citizens,  318.  Orders  the  parliament  to  diifolve,  and  call  a 
new  one  ;  and  unites  with  the  city,  319.  Communicates  his  intentions 
to  Sir  John  Granville,  322.  Advifes  Charles  II.  to  leave  Spain  for  Hol- 
land, 323.  Secures  the  commanders  in  Ireland  in  the  king's  intereft, 
325.  The  king  proclaimed,  328.  Receives  the  king  at  Dover,  329. 
Is  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  35c.     Ste  Albemarle. 

Monks,  Britifh,  great  (laughter  of,  by  Adelfrid  king  of  Northumberland, 
i.  41.  Saxon,  characterized,  1 10.  Their  addrefles  in  working  miracles, 
J  2  7 .      See  Monajltrits, 

Monkijb  hiltorians,  character  of,  i.  2?. 

Monmouth,  James  duke  of,  his  birth  and  character,  viii.  94.  His  illegi- 
timacy declared  by  the  king  in  council,  95.  Defeats  the  Scots  cove- 
nanters at  Bothwel-bridge,  1 14.  Is  deprived  of  his  command,  and  fent 
abroad,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  121.  Comes  over  with- 
out leave,  124.  Prefents  a  petition  againft  calling  the  parliament  at 
Oxford,  149.  Engages  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  king,  182.  Ab- 
fconds  upon  the  difcovery  of  it,  187.  Is  pardoned,  201.  Is  banifhed, 
202.  Invades  England  on  the  acceftion  of  James  II.  225.  Is  attainted 
by  parliament,  to,  Initances  of  his  mifconduct,  226.  Is  defeated  at 
Sedgmore,  227.     Is  executed,  228. 

M*nopoliut  enormous  grants  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  439.  The  perni- 
cious tendency  of  thefe  grants,  450.  Debates  in  the  houle  of  commons 
concerning,  52S.  Chief  part  of  the  national  trade  engrolTcd  by  exclu- 
sive companies  and  patents  in    the  reign  of  James  I.   vi.   23.     An  aft 

palled 
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paffed  againft,  143.  Are  revived  by  Charles  I.  298.  The  patents  for? 
all  called  in  and  annulled  by  James  I.  vi.  23. 

Monothelitcs,  their  herefy  condemned  in  afynod  at  Hatfield,  i.  64. 

Mon/on,  Sir  William,  commands  under  admiral  Sir  Rkhard  Levifon,  in 
an  expedition  to  the  coafts  of  Spain,  v.  443. 

Montacute,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  defeats  the  Lancastrians  at 
Hexham,  iii.  224.  Gains  a  batile  with  the  infurgents  in  Yorkfhire, 
233.  Created  a  marquis,  235.  Leagues  with  his  brother  Warwic 
againft  king  Edward,  Z39.  Encourages  his  men  to  change  fides,  and 
drives  Edward  from  his  o.vn  camp,  241. 

Montagu,  Edward,  a  member  of  the  houle  of  common?,  the  arbitrary  fpeech 
of  Henry  VIII   to  him,  iv.  4^2. 

Montague,  Sir  Edward,  thief  juitice  of  the  common-pleas,  is  ordered  by 
Edward  VI.  with  other  judges,  to  prepare  a  deed  for  the  fucceffion  of 
lady  Jane  Gray,  iv.  362.  Is  abufed  by  Dudley  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, for  refilling,  363.  His  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  himfelf  and 
the  other  parties,  364. 

. ,  is  fent  with  a  fquadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  mediate  between  Sweden 

and  Denmark,  vii.  304.  Quits  his  ftation  to  affift  Sir  George  Booth, 
and  the  royal ifts  in  their  intended  rifiug,  which  fails,  321.  Obtains, 
with  Monk,  the  joint  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.  Carries  the  fleet  to 
Holland,  to  bring  Charles  II.  over,  329.  Is  created  earl  of  Sandwich, 
350.     See  Sandwich. 

«— — — •  ,  ambaffador  at  Paris,  returns  without  leave,  and  produces  Danby's 
letter  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  viii.  85. 

Mo7itargis>  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  137.  Raifed  by  the  count 
of  Dunois,  ib. 

Montcontour,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  admiral  Cc- 
ligni,  v.  188. 

Monteagle,  lord,  receives  intimation  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  vi.  34.  Ccm- 
munic.ites  it  to  lord  Salifbury,  ib. 

Montecuculi,  the  imperial  general,  joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  obliges 
Lewis  XIV.  to  abandon  his  conquelt  in  the  Low  Countries,  vii.  509. 

Montford,  Simon  de,  appointed  general  of  the  crufade  publifhed  by  pope 
Innocent  HI.  againft  the  Albigenfes,  ii.  67.     For  his  fon,  fee  Leicefier. 

Montmorency,  conftable,  commands  the  French  army,  againft  the  Spanifh 
under  Phillibert  duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  434.  Is  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  ib.  His  fentiments  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  v.  32.  Joins  the  duke  of  Guife 
againft  the  prince  of  Conde,  68.  Takes  Rouen  from  the  proteftants, 
71.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  proteftants  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  72. 
Is  releafed  by  treaty,  78.  Beiieges  Havre  de  Grace,  79.  Takes  it  by 
capitulation,  80.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Dennis,  186. 

Montre<ville,  the  French  ambaffador,  prevails  with  Charles  I.  to  feek  pro- 
tection in  the  Scots  army,  vii.  72. 

Montrofe,  earl  of,  his  firft  introduction  to  Charles  I.  vii.  43.  Is  imprifoned 
in  Scotland  for  his  attachment  to  the  king,  44. .  Procures  duke  Hamil- 
ton's difgrace  with  the  king,  46.  Negociates  for  Irifh  troops,  to  make 
a  diverfion  in  Scotland,  47.     Defeats  lord  Elcho,  ib.    Defeats  lord  Bur- 
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ley,  48.     Routs  Argyle's  forces,  and  is  joined  by  great  numbers  of  them, 
49.     Takes  and  plunders  Dundee,  50.     Defeats  Urrey  and  Eaillie,  ib. 
Defeats  the  covenanters  at  Kilfyth,  63.     Is  conquered  by  David  Lefley, 
64.    Retires  abroad,  76.     Raifes  levies  to  affift  Charles  II.  177.    Lands 
in  Scotland,  is  defeated  and  taken  priloner,  178.     His  cruel  treatment, 
179.     Is  executed,   181. 
fylorcar  and  Edwin  rebel  againft  the  injuftice  of  Tofti  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, i.    176.     Morcar  jufnfies  their  caufe,   and  is  made  duke,  ih. 
Head  the  Englifh  againft  the  Normans,  after  the  battle  of  Haitings,  2^2. 
Submit  to  William  the  Conqueror,  236.     Attend  him   to  Normandy, 
239.     Excite  a  rebellion  in  the  North,  245.     Reduced,  246.     Their 
deaths,  261. 
More,   Sir  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Jane  Shore,  iii.  274,  note. 
When  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  joins  the  perfuafions  of  cardi- 
nal Wolfey  to  obtain  the  grants  to  Henry  Vill.  iv.  47.     The  great  feal 
taken  from  Wolfey,  and  commuted  to  him,  92.     Refigns  the  gieatfeal 
on  the  profpect  of  alterations  in  religion,   109.     Refufes  to  fubferibe  the 
oath  regulating  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  enjoined  by  parliament,  \  19. 
Is  attainted  by  parliament,    121.     His  cruel  perfecution  of  James  Bain- 
ham  fcrherely,   13Z.     Is  tried  and  executed  for  denying  the  king's  fu- 
premacy,   139. 
More,  Roger,  an  Trim  gentleman,  forms  a  confpiracy  to  expel  the  Englifh 
from  Ireland,  vi.  435.     His  defign  of  feizing  the  caflle  of  Dublin  dis- 
covered, 438.     Is  fhpeked  at  the  barbarities  of  O  Neale,   abandons  the 
caufe,   and  retires  to  Flanders,  441. 
tdorricc,  cit'.crney  of  the  court  of  Wards,  makes  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  againft  abufes  of  ecclefiaftical  power,  v.  365.     Is  diverted  of 
his  employments,  and  imprifoned,  366. 

•— - ,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire,  is  the  only  friend  with  whom  general 

Monk  conlulted,  concerning  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  vii.  322.  Is 
made  fecretary  of  ftate  by  the  king,  351. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  his  hiftory,  ii.  351.  His  firft  acquaintance  with  IfabclL-; 
queen  to  Henry  II.  ib.  His  intimacy  with  htr,  ib.  Joins  Ifabella  in 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  king,  ib.  Invades  England  with  her,  394. 
Procures  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  chancellor  Baldoc, 
356.  Takes  the  king  out  of  Leicefler's  cuilody,  ,7nd  delivers  him  to 
the  lord  Berkeley,  Moutravers  and  Gournay,  35H.  Oidcrs  the  two 
Inner  to  murder  him,  315c;.  Attends  Edward  111.  in  his  army  to  oppofe 
the  Stot^,  and  checks  his  ardor  to  engage  them,  375.  Arrogates  '» 
himfeli  all  authority  in  government,  ib.  Conduces  a  treaty  with  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  376.  His  meafures  to  difappoint  any  combinations  againft 
him,  ib.  Contrives  the  deftrudion  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  377.  Is  llizcd 
bythekigg,    ^79.     Tried  and  executed,  ib. 

•— > ,   Roger,  tail  of  March,  declared  fuccefibr  by  Richard  II.  iii.  28. 

Killed  in  Ireland,   58.     His  fens  kept  prifoners  in  Windforcaltlc,  by 
I  lev.   '\.     .-. 
Martina  t  Croft,  baule  of,  between  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 

Edward  duke  of  York,  iii.  210. 
Mortmain,  the  firlt  Haute  cf,  when  paffed,  21/322.     The  probable  mo- 
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tlves  of  Edward  I.  in  this  law,  ib.  How  eluded  in  the  time  of  Ri? 
chard  II.  iii.  56. 

Morton,  John,  his  character,  iii.  319,  Becomes  confidant  of  Henry  VI T. 
ib.     Made  arcbbifhop  of  Canterbury,  320.     Created  a  cardinal,   374. 

— — — ,  earl  of,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  becomes  jealous  of  David  Rizzio, 
v.  96.  Advifes  Darnley  to  get  him  cut  oft",  97.  Takes  the  coronation 
oath  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  James  VI.  125.  Is  appointed 
commiffioner  in  the  caufe  of  Mary,  134.  How  he  became  poflened  of 
a  cafket  of  Mary's  letters,  142.  Is  appointed  by  the  Scots  parliament 
a  commiffioner  to  manage  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary, 
171..  Is  difmified  by  Elizabeth  without  concluding  on  any  thing,  172. 
Is  chofen  regent  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  Z02.  Refigns  the 
regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  and  retires,  23 1.  Returns, 
and  refumes  an  influence  over  government,  ib.  h  tried  and  condemned 
for  being  an  accomplice  in  Darnley's  murder,  by  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Lenox',  232.  His  execution  haftened  in  opposition  to  the  inter- 
position of  Elizabeth,  233. 

Mountford,  count  de,  half-brother  to  John  III.  duke  of  Britanny,  acknow- 
ledges Charles  de  Blois,  as  fucceflbr  to  that  dutchy,  ii.  416.  Endeavours 
-  to  acquire  pofTeffion  of  the  dutchy,  ib.  Engages  Edward  Ilf.  of  Eng- 
land to  patronize  his  pretentions,  ib.  Goes  to  Paris  to  plead  his  caufe, 
417.  Is  taken  and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre,  ib.  See  the 
next  article. 

— — — — ,  Jane,  countefs  of,  her  vigorous  efforts  to  fupport  her  hufband's  in- 
tereft  in  Britanny,  ii.  417.  Is  befieged  by  Charles  de  Blois  at  Henne- 
bonne,  418.  Her  vigorous  defence,  419.  Is  relieved  by  an  Englifh 
fleet,  420.  Goes  to  England  to  folicit  farther  fuccours,  ib.  Edward 
goes  over  to  Britanny  in  perfon,  421.  A  truce  concluded  for  three 
years,  ib.  Takes  Charles  de  Blois  prifoner,  438.  Her  fon  obtains 
poiTeffion  of  Britanny,  and  is  acknowledged  by  France,  473. 

Mountjoy,  lord,  proteits  againft  the  bill  eftabiifhing  a  council  to  judge  of- 
fences againil  the  king's  proclamations,  the  only  protell  againft  any  pub- 
lic bill  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  iv,  238. 

*— — ,  lord,  is  fent  lord-deputy  to  Ireland  on  the  precipitate  return  of  the 
earl  of  Eflex,  v.  413.  Drives  Tyrone  and  his  party  into  the  woods  and 
morailes,  ib.  His  iuccefles  againft  the  rebels,  435.  Reduces  the  Spa- 
niards, and  defeats  Tyrone,  438.     Tyrone  furrenders  himfelf  up  to  him, 

Mowbray,  John  de,  ejected  from  his  inheritance  of  the  barony  of  Gower, 

by  Edward  II.  at  the  initance  of  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  ii.  345. 
*— — — ,  Robert,  earl   of  Northumberland,  excites   a   conipiracy   againft. 

William  Rufus.  i.  292.     Dies  in  confinement,  ib. 
Munfter,  bifhop  of,  invades   the  Dutch   territories  at  the  inftigation  of 

Charles  II,  but  makes  peace  with  the  States,  vii.  407. 
Murden,    his  account  of  the  military  force  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the 

Spanifh  armada,  v.   481. 
Murder^  a  lift  of  the  legal  compofuions  for,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors, 

i.  2^9. 
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Murray,  earl  of,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander  of  the  Scots 
army  with  lord  Douglas,  invading  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II. 
ii.  372.  His  reply  to  the  defiance  of  Edward  III.  374.  Retires  home, 
ib.     Is  appointed  guardian  to  David  Bruce,  381.     Dies,  383. 

»  ,  lord  James  created  earl  of,  and  enjoys  the  chief  authority  under 

Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  v.  47.  Becomes  difcontented  at  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  lord  Darnley,  90.  Joins  a  confederacy  of  malcontents  at 
Stirling,  ib.  Is  ill- ufed  by  Elizabeth  on  the  occafion,  91.  Obtains  a 
reitoration  to  favour,  92.  Is  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  Darnley,  98. 
Is  reconciled  to  Mary,  ib.  Obtains  leave  to  retire  into  France,  119. 
Is  appointed  regent,  on  the  firfl  refignation  of  Mary,  124.  Arrives, 
and  treats  Mary  harfhly,  125.  Summons  a  parliament,  which  condemns 
Mary  to  imprifonment,  ib.  Demolifhes  the  fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  ib. 
Raifes  forces  on  Mary's  efcape  from  Lochleven-caftle,  1  28.  Defeats  her 
at  Langfide,  ib.  Is  required  by  Elizabeth  to  juftify  his  conduct  toward 
Mary,  132.  Promifes  to  come  with  other  commifiioners  to  fubmit  hit 
caufe  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  appointed  a  commiflioner  by  the  kingdom  for 
this  purpofe,  1 34.  The  fecret  reafons  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  allegations 
againft  Mary,  137.  Lays  his  full  evidences  privately  before  the  Englidi 
commifiioners,  and  requefts  Elizabeth's  protection,  138.  Propofes  queries 
to  Elizabeth,  ib.  The  conferences  transferred  to  Hampton-court,  139. 
Accufes  Mary  more  explicitly,  140.  Her  commifiioners  refufe  to  reply, 
141.  Produces  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwel,  with  the  confeffion  of  Hu- 
bert, 142.  Is  difmiiTed  by  Elizabeth,  with  a  prefent  for  his  charges, 
145.  Propofes  to  the  du!-:e  of  Noifolk  a  marriage  with  Mary,  156. 
His  political  motives  in  this  propofal,  157.  Difcovers  Norfolk's  delign 
to  Mary,  160.  Is  afiaflinated,  167.  His  characler,  ib.  Vindicated 
from  the  accufations  of  queen  Mary  and  her  advocates,  502. 

%lufcomy,  a  profitable  trade  eilablifhed  with,  iv.  449.  An  embafly  arrives 
from,  to  queen  Mary,  ib.  An  exclufive  trade  with,  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  v.  477.     This  privilege  withdrawn,  478. 
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JKTJJJR  A,  battle  of,  between  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  Henry 

"*         de  Tranllamare,  ii.  477. 

Names,  Chriftian,  ftrange  modification  of,  at  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth,  vii.   230. 

Natitz,   the  edift  of,  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  viii.  240. 

Naples,  conquered  by  the  joint  force  of  France  and  Spain,  iii.  414.    Seized 
by  the  latter,  ib. 

Na/eby,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  generals  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
wel,  vii.    5*7. 

Navarre,  fituation  of  that   kingdom,    iii.  420.     Crafty   invafion  of,    by 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  421. 

,  Anthony  king  of,  is  excluded  from  all  office   and   favour  at  the 
court  of  France,  by  the  influence  of  theGuife  family,  v.  40.     Declarrs 
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in  favour  of  the  proteftants,  41.  Is  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  acceflion  of  Charles  IX.  42.  Joins  the  duke  of  Guife 
againft  the  protectants,  68.  Is  mortally  wounded  at  thefiege  of  Rouen- 
71.     For  his  fon,   fee  Henry  prince  of. 

-,  Henry  prince  of,  is  placed  by  Coligni  at  the  head  of  the  protef- 


tants after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  v.  186.  Is  married  to  Margaret,  filter 
to  Charles,  205.  His  mother  poifoned  by  order  of  the  court,  ib.  Is 
obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  the  protectant  religion  at  the  price  of  his 
life,  during  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  206.  Flies  from  the  court,  and  places 
himfelf  again  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonots,  211.  Defeats  the  king  at 
Coutras,  355.  Cbtains  the  crown  of  France  on  the  death  of  Henry  III. 
357.     See  Henry  IV. 

Navigation  aci,  one  of  this  nature  rejected  by  Henry  VI.  iii.  21c.  Is 
palled  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  vii.  211.  Is  fufpended  by 
Charles  If.  476. 

Navy,  Englifh,  (late  of,  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  448.  The  im- 
provement of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  479,  Harrifon's  account  of  her 
navy.  533.  A  view  of  the  ftate  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  180. 
The  number  of  feamen  then  employed  in  the  merchants  fervice,  i8l. 
Account   of  the  ftate  of,  from  the  reiteration  to  the  revolution,  viii. 

Nay'or,  Jame?,  a  quaker,  his  extravagances,  vii.  336.  Is  reftored  to  his 
ienfes  by  punifhment,   337. 

Kazan  Lead,  the  Britifh  chief,  defeated  by  Cerdic  the  Sax'on,  i.   24. 

Neile,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  occafions  difputes  between  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  by  reflecling  on  the  commons,  vi.  j^.  Anecdote  cf 
him,  75. 

Nero,  emperor,  fends  Suetonius  Paulinus  over  to  Britain,  i.  7,  Recals 
him,    9. 

Netherlands,  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
confined  to  thofe  countries,  iv.  273.  The  arbitrary  and  fevere  beha- 
viour of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the  proteitants  there,  v.  101. 
The  dutchefs  of  Parma  left  governefs  of,  by  Philip,  192.  The  Flemifh 
exiles  become  matters  of  the  Brill,  214.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, 215.  See  Orange.  Duke  of  Alva  recalled,  216.  The  treaty 
called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  219.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Eliza- 
beth, 220.  The  duke  of  Anjou  comes  over  to  their  affiftance,  242. 
Anjou  expelled  for  an  attempt  on  their  liberties,  247.  See  Unit  d Pro- 
vinces. Spanifh,  rapid  conquefts  of  Louis  XIV.  in,  vii.  431,  Settle- 
ment of,  by  the  triple  league,  and  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  435. 
Dutch,  over-run  by  Louis  XIV.  486. 

Nevil,  Sir  John,  executed,  for  an  infurreclion  in  Yorkfhire,  iv.  211. 

Neville,  Hugh  de,  a  fine  paid  to  the  king  by  his  wife,  for  leave  to  pafs  a 
night  with  him  while  in  prifon,  ii.  133. 

■  "  — ,  the  power,  connexions,  and  branches  of  that  family,  iii.  181. 
Honours  bellowed  on,  by  Edward  IV.  235. 

Neville's  Crofs,  battle  of,  between  queen  Philippa,  and  David  king  of 
Scotland,  ii.  439. 

Neuftria, 
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Netijiria,  a  province  in  France,  granted  to  Rollo  the  Dane,  i.  13S.  See 
Normandy  i 

Newark,  is  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  force?,  but  relieved  by  prince 
Rupert,  vii.  9.     Surrenders  to  the  Scots  army  by  the  king's  order,   74. 

Newbum,    lord  Conway  routed  there,  by  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi.   359. 

Newbury,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  EfTex,  vi.  534. 
Second  battle  of,  vii.  17. 

Newcaf.le,  the  firft  charter  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of,  to  dig  coal,  ii. 
230.     Is  taken  by  ftorm,  by  the  earl  of  Leven,  the  Scots  general,  vii.  14. 

— --,  earl  of,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England,    and 

takes  pofleffion  of  York,  vi.  515.  Is  created  marquis,  536.  Is  re- 
pulfed  in  an  attack  upon  Hull,  537.  Is  befieged  in  York,  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  vii.  1 1.  Leaves  the  kingdom  in  difguft,  after  the  battle 
of  Marfton-moor,   14. 

New-England,  the  colony  of,  how  peopled,  vii.    341. 

NewForeft,  how  and  when  made,  i.  278.  Remarkable  accidents  hap- 
pening to  the  family  of  William  the  Conqueror  in,   308. 

Newfound/and,  firft  difcovery  of,   iii.  405. 

New  York,  is  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  399.  Is 
ceded  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  422. 

Newton,   the  mathematician  and  philofbpher,  his  character,  viii.    332. 

Nicholas,  Sir  Edward,  is  made  fecretary  of  ftate  by  Charles  II.  on  his  re- 
iteration, vii.  351.  Is  difplaced  by  the  influence  of  the  dutchefs  of 
Cleveland,  393. 

Niniegusn,  congrefs  there,  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  viii.  21. 
Peace  concluded  there,   45.     The  treaty  ratified,  46. 

Nobility,  Saxon  and  Norman,  wheiein  they  differed,  i.  211.  The  titles 
of,  fold  to  fupply  James  I.  with  money,  vi.  71. 

Non-addreffes,  the  vote  of,  paffed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  113.  Is 
repealed,   121. 

Now confcr?n'Jls, their  miniflers  ejected  out  of  their  livings,  vii.  385.  Five 
mile-act,  408.  Adt  againit  conventicles,  456.  Declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 476.  The  declaration  recalled,  504.  A  bill  for  their  relief 
paired,   50^.     See  Puritans. 

Norfolk,  an  infurre&ion  there,  againfl  inclofurcs,  headed  by  Ket,  a  tanner, 
iv.  331.     The  infurgents  defeated  by  Dudley  carl  of  Warwic,  ib. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  challenges  his  accufer  the  duke  of  Hereford,  iii.  35.  The 
duel  prevented  by  Richard  II.  36.     Banifhed  for  life,  ib. 

»  ,   Bigcd,  Roger,  earl  of,  is  appointed  agent  for  Henry  ITT.  to  the 

council  of  Lyons,  ii.  170.  Objects  to  king  John's  right  of  fubjecling 
England  to  the  fupremacy  of  Rome,  ib.  His  addrefs  to  Henry  III.  on 
the  parliament  afTembling  jn  armour,  183.  I;  gained  over  to  the  royal 
parly  by  prince  Edward,  200.  Refutes  to  ferve  in  the  expedition  to 
Gafcony,  and  quarrels  with  the  king.  289.  Refutes  to  attend  the  king 
Do  Flanders,  ib.     A  nesv  matcfchal  ap  hii  place  for  that  iervice, 

Z90  He  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  prefint  a  lemomtrancc  to  him  on  his 
t.Ljarture,  ib.  Demands  cf  parliament  a  confirmation  of  the  charter*, 
and  indemnitv  for  himfelf,  whkh  r,re  granted,  291.  Obtains  a  full  con- 
firniiiion  0.'  them  from  the  king  on  his  leiur:1,  ;«,z. 
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Norfolk,  earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  II.   engages  with  queen  Ifabella,  in  a 

confpiracy  againft  him,    ii.  353. 
,  duke  of,  refigns  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retires  from  court, 

iv.  4. 

duke  of,  oppofes  the  progrefs  of  the  reformatior,  iv.  129.     From 


what  motives  he  became  an  enemy  to  his  niece  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  158. 
Prefioes  as  high  fteward  on  her  trial,  159.  Is  commiffioned  to  fupprefs 
Afke's  infurreclion,  termed  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  172.  His  pru- 
dent meafures  to  diftrefs  the  infurgents,  173.  Prevails  on  them  to  dif- 
perfe,  174.  Routs  another  infurre&ion,  and  puts  their  officers  to  death, 
175.  Propofes  the  framing  of  the  bill  of  fix  articles  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  194.  The  repartee  of  one  of  his  chaplains  to  him,  concerning 
the  celibacy  of  priefts,  195,  note.  Procures  a  commillion  to  commit 
Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  207.  Influences  the  king  to  a  cruel  perfecu- 
tion  of  heretics,  on  his  niece  Catharine  Howard  becoming  queen,  212. 
Is  appointed  to  command  in  the  war  againft  Scotland,  228.  Attends 
Henry  in  his  invafion  of  France,  246.  Js  checked  by  the  king  in  a 
fcheme  of  ruining  Oanmer,  256.  A  review  of  his  fervices  and  honours, 
262.  Is,  with  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey,  committed  to  the  Tower,  263. 
Surrey  executed,  264.  Is  attainted  by  the  parliam  ■  .,  ib.  Ordered 
for  execution,  but  faved  by  the  king's  death,  265.  Is  releafed  from 
confinement  by  qceen  Mary,  374.  His  attainder  reverfed  by  parlia- 
ment, 380.  Advifes  Mary  to  the  Spanifh  alliance,  383.  Is  fent  to 
fupprefs  Wiat's  infurrection  in  Kent,  but  is  forced  to  retire  by  a  defer- 
tion  of  his  troops,    389. 

the  young  duke  of,  is  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  northern  coun- 


ties by  queen  Elizabeth,  v,  35.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
in  the  caufe  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  regent, 
134.  Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  Mary,  138.  Tranfmits  Murray's 
queries  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  character,  151;.  A  marriage  with  Mary, 
propofed  to  him  by  Murray,  156.  Obtains  the  countenance  of  feveral  of 
the  nobility  to  this  fcheme,  158.  Secures  the  concurrence  of  France 
and  Spain,  159.  Receives  intimations  from  the  queen  of  her  know- 
Jege  of  his  negociations,  160.  Endeavours  to  difcredit  the  reports 
raifed  againft  him  to  the  queen,  161 .  Is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  his  friends  taken  into  cultody,  162.  Is  releafed  on  promife  of 
thinking  no  farther  of  Mary,  165.  Renews  his  correfpondence  with 
Mary,  196.  Enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  againft 
Elizabeth,  197.  His  fcheme  discovered*  by  lord  Burleigh,  198,  Is 
tried,  199.     Executed,    200. 

Norham,  caille  of,  conference  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots 
parliament,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  253. 

Normans,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  67.  Their  firft  invafions  of  France,  ib. 
And  England,  fee  William.     Their  character,   181.  316. 

Norman  barons  conipire  againft  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  263.  Sup- 
ported, 2Ajq.     Inftance  of  their  voting  in  Englith  councils,    399. 

Normandy,  fettled  by  Rollo  the  Dane,  138.  Hiftory  of  his  fucceffors, 
139.  Character  of  the  Normans,  182.  316.  William  duke  of,  ob- 
tains the  crown  of  England,  236.     See  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 

Robert, 
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Robert,     Invaded  by  Philip  of  France,  on  the  news  of  Richard  I.  be» 
ing  imprifoned  in  Germany,  on  his  return   from   the  crufade,    ii.  24. 
Philip  repulfed  at  Rouen  hy    the   earl   ofLeiceller,   25.     John  inverted 
with   the  dutthy  of,  on  his  brother  Richard's  death,   41.     Laid  under 
an  interdict  on  account  of  the  birtiop  of  Beauvaisss  captivity,  who  is 
farrendered,  42.     Two  Brabancons  left  governors  of  it,  by  John,  on  his 
leaving  it,  53.     Recovered  by  Philip,  54.     The  barons  of,  how  diffe- 
rently circumffanced  from  thofe  of  other  countries,  during  their  con- 
nexion with  England,  77.     The  ftates  of,  how  compofed,  119.     For- 
mally  ceded  to   Lewis   IX.  by  Henry  III.   of  England,    190.     Is  fud- 
denly  invaded  by  Edward  III.  426.     Caen  feized  and  plundered,  428. 
Calais  taken,    442.     Is  invaded  by  four  French  armies,  iii.    176.     Fi- 
nally reduced  to  the  government  of  France,   178. 
Norris,  Sir  John,  joins  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition  to  Portugal,  v. 
348 .    Commands  the  Englifh  forces  fent  to  reduce  Britanny  for  Hen.  IV. 
374.     Is  fent  to  reduce  infurredtions  in  Ireland,  ib.     Is  deceived  by  the 
treacherous  negotiations  of  Tyrone, ^and  dies  of  vexation,  402. 
North  nxieji  pafiage,  three  attempts  for  the  difcovery  of,  made  by  Sir  Mar- 
tin  Frobiiher,    v.   477.     Davis's  (baits    difcovered,   ib.     Attempts  for 
the  difcovery  of,  made  in  the  reign  of  Jjimes  T.  vi.  183. 
Northa?npton,  a  council  called  there,   by  kjng  Henry  II.   in  which  Thomas 
a  Becket  is  condemned,  i.  397.     Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI.  and  the 
earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  205. 
Northumberland,  hiilcry  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,    i.  40. 
■ ,  earl  of,  defeats  earl  Douglas  at  Homeldon,  iii.  68.     Re- 
bels againrt  Henry  IV,  and  leagues  with  the  Welch  and  Scots,  69.    Kis 
fon  defeated  and  killed  by  the  king,  71.     His  fubmiflion  accepted,  72. 
Retires  to  Scotland,  and  is  killed  in  an  irruption  into  England,  74. 

— ,  Dudley  earl  of  Warwic,  made  duke  of,  iv.  350.     Deter- 


mines to  ruin  Somerfet,  351.  Caufes  Somerfet,  his  dutchels,  and 
friends,  to  be  arrelted,  ib.  Trial  and  execution  of  Somerfet,  35c. 
Endeavours  to  get  Tonital  birtiop  of  Durham  attainted,  fcut  is  jdifap- 
pointed  by  the  common?,  357^  His  mealureb  in  the  calling  a  new  par- 
liament, 3158.  His  repreientacions  to  induce  the  king  to  alter  the  iuc- 
ceffion,  360.  Places  his  own  emiflaries  about  the  king,  362.  Abufes 
the  chief  juftice,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  for  refufing  to  draw  the  deed 
of  fettlement  for  lady  Jane  Gray,  363.  Procures  the  patent  to  be 
pafitd,  364.  Endeavours  to  get  the  two  princtrtcs  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
into  his  power,  367.  Proclaims  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  369.  Is  difcon- 
certed  at  the  bad  afpett  of  affairs,  370.  Takes  the  command  of  the 
army,  371.  Is  deferted  by  his  aimy,  and  proclaims  queen  Mary,  372. 
Is  apprehended,  ib.     Is  tried,  and  executed,   373. 

earl  of,  offers   to   releafe  Mary  queen  of  Scots  from  her  con- 


finement in  England,  v.  161.  Enters  into  a  negociation  with  the  duke 
d'Alva,  and  raifes  an  infurreclion  with  the  earl  of  Weftmorland  in  the 
North,  163.  Is  taken  by  Murray,  and  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Loch- 
leven,   164.     Is  delivered  up  and  executed,  aoo. 

•,  earl  of,  is  fent  by  Charles  1.  to  command  his  army  againft  the 


Scots,  vi.  359.     Retires  from  Newcallle  on  the  rout  of  lord  Conway  at 

Newburn, 
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Newburn,  ih.     The  command,  bv  his  illnefs  devolves  on  Strafford,  360. 

Joins  the  parliament  againft.  the  king,  498.     Retires  to  his  feat,  532. 
Northumberland,  extract  of  Tome  curious  particulars  from  a  houfehold  book 

of  an  old  earl  of  that  family,  iii.  460. 
Norway,  maid  of.     See  Margaret. 

Norwich,  biihop  of,  leads  out  a  crufade  agamft  the  Clementines,   iii.  58, 
,  John  lord,  is  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  Angouleme, 

ii.  424.     His  ftratagem  to  fave  thegarrifon,  425. 
Nottingham,  countefs  of,  difcovers  on  her  death-bed,  to  queen  Elizabeth, 

her  treachery  to  the  earl  of  Effex,  v.  446. 

-,  earl  of,  and  lord  high  admiral,  is  fent  to  Spain,  to  ratify  the 

peace  with,  vi.    28.      Sentiments    of  the   Spaniards   at   fight  of  his 

train,  ib. 
No-va  Belgia.  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir   Robert  Holmes,  vii.  399. 

See  New  Tori. 
No-tvel,  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  openly  reproved  by  her,  for  fpeak- 

ing  irreverently  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  v.   153,  note. 
Noyen,  treaty  of,  between  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  king  of  Spain, 

afterward  emperor,  iv.  12, 

O 

f\ATES,  Titus,  his  account  of  a  popifh  plot,  viii.  64.     His  birth  and 

character,  68.     Is  examined  before  the  council,  ib.     InconMences  of 

his  narrative  pointed  out,  72.     Obtains  a  penfion,  76.     His  evidence 

againft  lord  Stafford,   139.     Is  heavily  fined  for  calling  the  duke  of  York 

a  popifh  traitor,   199.     Js  convided  and  fen  ten  :ed  for  perjury,  223.    - 

Oath,  ex  officio,  arbitrary  adminiitration  of,  by  the  court  of  ecclefiailical 
com  million,  v.   263. 

Odo,  bifhop  of  Baieux,  uterine  brother  to  William  the  Conqueror,  left 
joint  adrniniflrator  of  the  kingdom,  with  Wiiliam  Fitzofborn,  during  his 
brother's  abfence  in  Normandy,  i.  239.  Afpires  to  the  popedom,  278. 
Seized  by  William,  and  confined  during  his  reign,  27a.  Engages  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  William  Rufus,  287, 

Ojfa,  king  of  Mercia,  his  defcent,  i.  48.  Succeeds  Ethelbald,  ib.  His 
wars,  ib.  His  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  ib.  His  pious  deeds  of  expiation,  49.  lmpofes  the  tax  of 
Peters  pence,  ib.  Endows  a  rich  monailery  at  St.  Albans,  ib.  Enters 
into  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  50.  Makes  a  rampart  againft  the 
Welch,  ib.  note, 

Okey,  colonel,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought 
home,  and  executed,  vii.  381.     His  character,  ib. 

Olave  the  Dane,  his  character,  i.  134.  Confirmed  by  Englifh  bifliops,  and 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ib. 

Old  man  of  the  mountains.     See  AJfafiins. 

Oldcaftle,  Sir  John.     See  Cobham. 

O'Neale,  Hugh.     See  Tyrone. 

Oneal,  Owen,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  Rinuccini,  the  pope's  legate, 
againft  the  lord  lieutenant  Ormond,  vii.  162.     Enters  into  a  correfpon- 

dence, 
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dcnce  with  the  parliamentary  generals,  164.  Is  reduced  by  Crom'v/elj 
i~o. 

O'Neale,  Sir  Phelim,  engages  in  Roger  More's  confpiracy  to  expel  the 
Englifh  from  Ireland,  vi.  435.  His  cruel  maffacre  of  the  Englifh  iri 
Uliter,  439.  Forges  a  commi/Iion  from  the  king  for  his  infurrection, 
445.     Is  taken  and  executed  by  Ireton,  vii.  zo6. 

Oneale,  Shan,  his  hiilory  and  character,  v.  398. 

Opcfam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  duke  of 
York,  vii.  403. 

Orange,  prince  of",  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  on  the  defeat  of  the  duke 
of  Britanriy,  iii.  342.  Gained  over  and  releafed,  to  perfuade  the  young 
dutchefs  to  a  marriage  with  the  French  king,  348. 

«- — . ,   William  prince  cf,  is  condemned  as  a  rebel,  and  his  polTeffions 

confifcated  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  v.  213.  Unites  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  into  a  league  againfl  theSpaniih  government,  216.  Sends 
an  embafly  to  implore  the  affiltance  of  Elizabeth,  217.  Concludes  the 
treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  219.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
queen  Elizabeth,   220.     Is  affaffinated  by  Gerard,  267. 

-,  Maurice  prince  of,  fucceeds  the  earl  of  Leicefler  in  the  government 


of  the  United  Provinces,  v.  329.     Battle  of  Toumholt,    370.     Renews 
the  war  with  Spain  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,   vi,   149. 

— — — ,  William  prince  of,  is  married  to  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  vi. 
426. 

— — — ,  William  prince  of,  is  educated  by  John  De  Wit,  vii.  483.  His 
character,  ib.  Is  appointed  general  and  admiral  of  the  United  Pio- 
vinces,  ib.  Is  made  Stadtholder,  493,  Unites  the  Dutch  to  oppofe  the 
conquefts  of  Louis  XIV.  497.  Is  joined  by  the  imperial  general  Mon- 
tecuculi,  and  obliges  the  French  to  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  510. 
His  obftinate  battle  with  the  prince  of  Conde  at  Seneffe,  viii.  9.  Is 
unable  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  Bouchaine,  21 .  Is  defeated  by  the  Freneh 
at  St.  Omers,  27.  Comes  over  to  England,  to  marry  the  princefs 
Mary,  33.  The  marriage  concluded,  34.  Concerts  with  Charles  the 
plan  of  peace,  35.  Attacks  the  French  army  the  day  after  figning  the 
peace  atNimeguen,  45.  Remarks  en  his  conduct  with  reipect  to  Eng- 
lim affairs,  275.  Forms  a  league  againit  Louis  XIV.  276.  Refufes  %o 
concur  in  the  defigns  of  James  II.  277.  His  reply  to  the  king's  folici- 
tations,  by  Fagal,  278,  His  inilructions  to  Dykvelt,  his  envoy  to  Eng- 
land, 279.  Applications  made  to  him  by  the  Englifh,  280.  Is  for- 
mally invited  over  to  England  by  the  principal  men,  281.  The  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  Men  to  the  overtures  of  the  Englifh;  282. 
His  preparations  to  oppofe  king  James,  283.  His  declaration  publilheil, 
290.  Embarks,  291.  Lands  at  Tcrbay,  292.  Declines  treating  with 
the  commiflioners,  and  marches  for  London,  297.  Orders  the  king,  en 
his  return  after  his  firU  flight,  not  to  approach  London,  301.  is  delired 
by  the  peers  to  afTume  the  government,  anJ  to  fummon  a  convention, 
50^.  Summons  the  convention,  ih.  Summons  a  convention  at  Ediu- 
burgh,  307.  Receives  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  308.  His 
conduct  during  the  meeting  of  the  convention  parliament,  315.  His 
declaration  to  a  meeting  of  peer?,  ib*  The  crown  fettled  on  him  and 
the  princefs,  317. 

Oa.'i.:'*."" 
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Ordainers,  a  council  of,  formed  in  the  reign  of  E  J  ward  II;  by  parlia- 
ment, to  govern  the  nation,  ii.  333.  Ordinances  Earned  by,  ib.  Aim 
particularly  at  Piers  Gavafton,  and  banifli  him,  334. 

Ordeal,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  feveral  fpecies  of,  i.  224. 

Ordinance,  the  felf-denying  one,  paffed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.   Z7. 

Orkney,  earl  Bothwel  made  duke  of,  v.  113.  The  bans  ordered  to  be 
publifhed  between  him  and  queen  Mary.  ib.  Is  married  to  her  by  the 
bifhop  of  Orkney,  115.  Endeavours  to  get  prince  James  into  his 
power,  118.  Raifes  an  army  to  oppofe  a  confederacy  or  nobles,  formed 
againft  him.  ib.  Flies  to  the  Orkney?,  and  fubfifts  by  piracy,  119. 
Efcapes  to  Denmark,  where  he  dies  miferably  in  prifon,    120. 

,   bifhop  of,  marries  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  Bothwel,   v.   115.    Is 

appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  in  her  caufe,   on  the  part  of  the  king; 
and  kingdom,  134. 

Orleans,  city  of,  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  iii.  138.  Succeeded 
by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  on  his  death,  139.  Cannon  firft  fucctfsfully 
applied  at  this  fiege,  ib.  Battle  of  Herrings,  140.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy recals  his  troops  from  the  liege,  ib.  Diftrefs  of  the  town  and 
garrifon,  141.  Joan  D'Arc  enters  it  with  a  convoy,  146.  A  fecond 
convoy  enters  unmolefted,  ib.  The  Englifh  repulfed  from  feveral  of 
their  pods,  148.  Amazement  of  the  befiegers,  ib.  The  fiege  raifed, 
149.  See  Joan  D'Arc.  Is  befieged  by  the  duke  cf  Guife,  78.  Guife 
affaffinated  there,  ib, 

.  I.  — ,  Lewis  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  on  the  infanity  of  Charles  VI.  iii.  93.  Reconciliation 
between  them,  ib.  Afiaflinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  For  his 
natural  fon,  fee  Dunois. 

■,  duke  of,  took  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iii.  102.     Ob- 


tains a  neutrality  for  his  demefnes,  140.     Ranfoms  himfelf,   168. 

1  ■■,  Lewis  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminiftration  of  France  during  the 

minority  of  Charles  VIII.  with  the  princefs  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  iii.  336. 
Obliged  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Britanny,  ib.  Commands  the  duke  of 
Britanny's  forces  againft  the  invafion  of  France,  ib.  Taken  prifoner  by 
the  French,  342.  Releafed,  to  promote  the  king  of  France's  fuit  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Britanny,  349.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  384.  See 
Lewis  XII. 

Ortnejly,  left  jufticiary  of  Scotland  on  the  return  of  earl  Warren ne  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  298.  The  Scots  irritated  at  hLs  oppreflions,  ib.  Fiies  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  appearance  of  William  Wallace,   299. 

Ormond,  earl  of,  reduces  the  Spanifh  general  San  Joiephoin  Kerry,  v.  23", 

»  earl  cf,  his  fuccefies  againft  the  l.-ifh  rebels,  vi.   c^b.     Engages 

the  jufHces  and  c<  um.il  to  adhere  to  the  king  againft  the  parliament,  ib. 
Concludes  a  celTation  with  the  rebels  by  the  king's  order,  548.  Sends 
over  troops  to  afiift  the  king,  549.  Glamorgan  treats  with  the  Iriih  re- 
bels, without  his  knowlege,  vii.  6j.  Refigns  Dublin,  and  ail  other 
places,  by  the  king's  order,  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  76.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  wilh  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and  engages  it  to  afiift  the 
king,  161.  Narrowly  efcapes  from  a  conspiracy  formed  againft  him, 
162.     Retires  to  France,  i6j.     Returns  ba  k,  ib.     Reduces  the  par- 

3  liamen^ary 
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liamentary  gamfons,  165.  Befieges  Dublin,  169.  Is  defeated  by  a 
fally  from  the  city,  ib.  Again  leaves  the  ifland,  171.  Comes  to  Eng- 
land to  concert  a  confpiracy  againft  the  protector,  280.  Is  forced  to  fly, 
281.  Is  made  Reward  of  the  houfehold,  and  created  a  duke,  351.  Is 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  fupprefles  an  intended  infur- 
reftion,  447.  Remonftrates  againft  the  Englifh  ad  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  ib.  Is  feized  by  Blood,  but  refcued,  469. 
Is  again  fent  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  161.  His  administration 
vindicated,  by  his  fon  Oflbry,  againft  lord  Shaftefbury,  162.  Is  recalled 
by  king  James,  249. 

Ofric,  king  of  Deiri,  and  Eanfrid,  king  of  Bernicia,  apoftatife  to  pagan- 
ifm,  and  both  perifh  in  battle,  i.  44. 

Oftend,  ftiort  account  of  the  fiege  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  444,  note. 

OJfory,  lord,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  his  bold  fpeech  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  vii.  470.  Commands  in  the  fleet  under  prince  Rupert, 
506.  Juftifies  his  father's  adminiftration  in  Ireland  agamft  lord  Shafcd- 
bury,  viii.  162. 

Ofiva/d,  king  of  Northumberland,  recovers  the  difmembered  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reftores  the  chriftian  religion,  i.  44.  Gives  the  Britons  a 
final  defeat,  ib.  Slain  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  45.  Hiftory  of  his 
fucceiTors,  ib. 

Otterburne,  battle  of,  iii.  25. 

Otivay,  the  poet,  his  unhappy  fate,  viii,  336. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  afliits  young  Carre,  the  king's  favourite,  with 
good  advice,  vi.  66.  His  imprudence  in  the  affair  of  lady  Efiex,  68. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  by  the  deceitful  contrivance  of  RocheMer, 
69.  Is  poifoned,  by  order  of  Somerfet  and  his  lady,  70.  His  remarks 
on  the  Englifh  navy,   181. 

Outlaws,  whether  eligible  to  parliament,  vi.  17. 

Oxford  univerjity,  by  whom  firft  founded,  i.  96.  The  parliament,  after- 
ward called  the  mad  parliament,  affembles  there,  ii.  183.  The  pro- 
visions of,  enacted,  184.  See  Barons,  Lectures  in  civil  law,  when  firft 
read  there,  iii.  299.  When  firft  erected  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.  183. 
The  parliament  removed  thither  by  Charles  f .  on  account  of  the  plague 
at  London,  vi.  206.  This  parliament  diflblved  on  the  plague  appear- 
ing there,  2ie.  Negociations  there  for  a  peace  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  512.  The  king  endeavours  to  form  a  parliament  there,  in 
oppofnion  to  that  at  London,  vii.  3. 

»  — ,  earl  of,  invites  Henry  VII.  to  an  entertainment,  iii.  399.  Fined 
by  the  king  for  his  retainers,  400. 


pJCK,  alderman,  makes  a  motion  in  parliament  for  giving  Cromwel 

the  title  of  king,  vii.  269. 
Paget,  fecretary,  rcmon  (bates  to  lord  Seymour  the[impropriety  of  caballing 
againft  his  brother,  the  protector,  iv.  314.     Informs  the  protector  of  his 
practices,  and  advifes  him  to  return  from  Scotland,  to   guard  againit 

them, 
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them,  ib.  Adheres  to  Somerfet  in  his  diftrefs,  337.  Advifds  Mary  to 
the  Spanifh  alliance,  3H3. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  See  Frederic.  The  EngliPn  undertake  the 
recovery  of  it,  vi,  ^53.  The  attempt  fails,  ib.  Treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
vii.  246. 

Palejline,  ftate  of,  at  the  arrival  of  the  crufaders,  Richard  I.  of  England, 
and  Philip  of  France,  ii.  14. 

Palmer,  Mr?.     See  Cleveland. 

•  •  ■■  ■  Sir  Thomas,  is  employed  by  Northumberland  as  a  fpy  upon 
Somerfet,  iv.  351.  His  accufation  againft  Somerfet,  ib.  Is  appre- 
hended for  joining  the  party  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  372.     Is  executed, 

37^.  

Pandolf,  legate  from  pope  Innocent  III.  to  Philip,  in  his  expedition  agamic 
king  John  of  England  ;  his  private  inftruftions,  ii.  70.  Propofes  an 
interview  with  John,  ib.  Procures  his  fubmiffion  to  the  pope,  71. 
Receives  the  refignation  of  his  kingdom,  and  homage  from  him,  ib. 
Excommunicates  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  his  adherents,   153. 

Papacy,  the  feat  of,  how  fixed  in  Italy,  iii.  57. 

Papal  authority,  the  popular  fentiments  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
ii.  492.     Renounced  by  Henry  VJil,  iv.  119.     See  Reformation. 

Par,  Catharine,  married  to  Henry  VIII.  iv.  239.  Is  made  regent  during 
Henry's  abfence  in  France,  246.  Her  narrow  efcape  from  impeachment 
for  herefy,  259.  Her  prudent  evafion  of  this  danger,  260.  Marries 
lord  Seymour  foon  after  Henry  ,  death,  314.     Dies  in  child-bed,  315. 

Paris,  maffacre  of  the  Hugonots  in  that  city,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, v.  20^.     Sec  France. 

Parker,  archbiftiop,  his  character,  v.  262. 

— ,  biihop  of  Oxford,  is  violently  appointed  prefident  of  Magdalen- 
hall,  by  James  II.  viii.  264. 

parliament,  Englifh,  a  view  of,  in  its  feudal  form,  ii.  114.  By  what 
titles  the  clergy  obtained  fea/s  in,  ib.  The  importance  of  the  barons  in, 
115.  The  commons  not  originally  a  part  of,  116,  Ccmpofed  who'ly 
of  military  tenants,  ib.  When  ufually  aflembled,  121.  That  fum- 
moned  at  Oxford  in  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  grants,  in  his  name,  a 
renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  1  J5.  Refufes  fupplies  to 
Henry,  165. 172.  Thefpirited  remonftrances  of,  to  the  king,  en  his  demand 
of  a  fupply,  177.  Grants  a  fupply  on  a  folemn  confirmation  of  ihe 
gre3t  charter,  179.  Afiembles  dreffed  in  armour,  1  S3.  That  termed 
the  mad  one,  meets  at  Oxford,  ib.  A  fupreme  council  of  twenty- four 
chofen  by,  to  regulate  the  government,  ib.  The  firft  efforts  toward 
fending  representatives  of  counties  to,  184.  Regular  fefiions  of,  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  barons,  ib.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
council  of  twenty-four,  of  equal  authority  with,  to  act  in  the  intervals  of 
the  fefiions,  187.  One  called  by  Henry,  which  authorifes  him  to 
refume  the  government,  in  confequence  of  the  pope's  abfolution,  194. 
One  fummoned  by  Leicester  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  appoints  a 
council  of  nine  to  adminifter  government,  208.  Again  fummoned  by 
Leiceller,  and  the  houfe  of  commons  regularly  formed,  210.  Approves 
•f  the  ordinances  of  the  reforming  barons,  after  the  civil  wars  were 
Yok,  VIII.  K  k  ended, 
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ended,  223.     Other  laws  ena&ed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  it T.  ib.     The 
firft  fommoned  by  Edward  I.  reforms  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  235. 
The  barons   prohibited   Coming  to,    except  fummoned  by    writ,  269. 
Grants  fupplies  to  Edward  for  a  French  war,  284.     Is  awed  into  a  con- 
firmation of  the  two  charters,  by  the   earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford, 
while  the  king  is  in  Flanders,  292.     A  fummary  view  of  the  fupplies 
granted  to  Edward  I.  323.     The  banifhment  of  Piers  Gavafton  demanded 
by  Thomas   earl   of  Lancafter,  331.     Procures  the  government  to  be 
vetted  in  a  council  of  twelve,  333.     PafTes  a  fentence  of  forfeiture  and 
perpetual  exile  againft  the  Defpencers,  346.      Depofes  Edward  II.  3157. 
A  council  of  regency  formed  by,  to  adl  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III. 
371.     Ratifies  Mortimer's  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  376.     Condemns 
Mortimer  to  death,  379.     Affilts  the  king  in  his  endeavours  to  reftore 
Edward  Baliol  in  Scotland,  and  its  advice  to  him,  386.    Grants  fupplies 
to  affill  the   pretenfions  of  Edward   to  the  crown  of  France,  396.     Is 
fummoned  by  prince  Edward  during  his  father's  abfence  in  Flanders,  but 
rio  fupplies  obtained,  400.      Remarks  on  the  prefent  power  of,  ib.     Its 
conditional  grants  to  the  king,  401.     Refolutions  of,  on   his  aftumed 
title  as  king  of  France,  402.     Frames  an  ad  for  redrefs   of  grievances 
before  the  making  the  required  grants,  412.     Is  prevailed  on  to  repeal 
this  ad,  414.     Advifes   the  king   to  break  the  truce  with  Philip,  and 
makes   grants  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  423.     The  confideration  it 
arrived  to,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  487.     Its  frequent  endeavours  to 
abolifh  purveyance  in  this  reign,  489.      Attempts  in  vain  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labour,  497.     Settlement  of  government  eftablifhed  by,  during 
the  minority  of  Richard  II.  iii.   3.      Is  difTolved,  and  the  increafe  of  its 
authority  fhewn,  4.     Impofes  a  poll-tax,  and  the  alarming  confequences 
of  it,  6.     Its  peremptory  deputation  to  the  king,  15.     Its  undue  com- 
pact with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  party,  19.     Proceedings  againft 
the  miniftry,  20.      The  irregularity  of  their  condud,  23,     Influence  of 
the  king  over,  and  their  compliance  with  his  meafures,  449.  Adjourned 
to  Shrewfhury,  33.     Grants  Richard  the  duties  on  wool  and  leather  for 
life,  with   other  fubfidies,  ib.     Before  their  diffalution  vert  the  parlia- 
mentary authority  in  a  committee  of  twelve  lords  2nd  fix  commoners,  34. 
Names  of  the  commiflioners,  ib.  note.     Heads  of  the  accufation  presented 
to,  againft  king  Richard,  41.     Depofc  him,  46.     Ad  agaiiiil  herefy, 
55.    Repealed,  ib.    The  repeal  fuppreffed  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
ib.     Confufions  in,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  62.     Oppofes  his 
attempt  to  exclude  females  from  the  fucceliion,  80.     Advifes  the  king  to 
feize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  ib.     Renews  the  lame  advice  tp 
Henry  V.  92.     Grants  to  Henry,  after  the  battle  of  Azincour,  103.  1 13. 
Caufes  which  contributed  to  increafe  its  influence  in  government,    123. 
Appoints  a  now  arrangement  of  adminitlration  during  the  minority  e{ 
Henry  VI.  :6.     Refutes   uippiics    to    the   duke   of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France,   153.     One   called   at   Sr.    Edmund's-Bury,    172.     Makes    tb» 
duke  of  York  protedor  during  plrafure,   199.     Refumes  ;.ll  the  giants 
to  the  crown  Once  the  time  of   Henry   V.    201.     That  of  Coventry, 
remarks  on,  214.     The  title  of  Edward  IV.  recognized  by,  221.     At- 
tainders reverfed,  ib.    Act   of  forfeiture  and  atiaindct  palled  r.gaiitfl 
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Hetiry  VI.  and  his  queen,  and  their  party,  222;     Summoned,  at  the 
reftoration  of  Henry  VI.  243.     New  fyftem  of  attainders  and  reverfals, 
»£.     Summoned  by  Edward  on  his  reiteration,  251.     Their  grants   to 
the  king  toward  a  French  war*  253.     Reflections  on  the  inconfiftency  of 
their  proceedings,  263.     One  fummoned  by  Richard  III.    recognizes 
his  authority,  creates  his  fon  prince  of  Wales,  and  makes  grants,  29c. 
Attainders  reverfed  on  the  coming  in  of  Henry  VII.   315.     Expedient 
for  qualifying  the  king's  prior  attainder,  ib.     Entail  of  the  crown,  hov? 
managed,  316.     Attainders  of  the  York  party,  31S.     Grants  a  fupply 
for  the  atfiftance  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,  343.      Grants  fupplies  to  the 
king  for  a  war  with  France,   3^3.     Pafles  a  law  to  indemnify  all  who 
act  under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  366;     Grants 
Henry  another  fubfidy,  372.     Its  obfequioufnefs  to  his  oppreflive  mea- 
fures,  339.     Chuies  Dudley,    the  minifter  of  his   extortions,  fpeaker, 
ib.     Star-chamber  authority  confirmed   by,  397.     The  king's  fuit  for 
_ murder  limited  within  a  year  and  day,  398.     Benefit  of  clergy  abridged* 
ib.     Statutes   againft  retainers,  and   for  other  falutary    purpofes,  399. 
Law  permitting  the  entailment  of  eftates  to  be  broke,  400.     Review  of 
other  laws  palled  by  Henry  VII.  401.     The  firft  of  Henry  VIII,  attaint* 
Empfon  and   Dudley,  the  minillers  of  the   extortions  of  Henry  VII, 
412.     Redrefles  fome  abufe3  in  the  late  reign,  ib.n:te.     Grants  iupplies 
for  a  war  with  France,  419.     Impofes   a  proportional  poll-tax,  424. 
Grants  of,  to  Henry,  by  the  influence  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  iv.   47.     Pafles  an  act   againft   levying  annates,   107. 
Continues  to  abridge  the  papal  authority,  in  the  regulation  of  monaf- 
teries,  and  election  of  bifhops,   117.     The  fucceflion  of  the  crown  regu- 
lated, 118.     Declares  the  king  fupreme. head  of  the  church,   120.     At- 
taints Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bifhop  Fiflier,   121.      Unites  England  and 
Wales,  ib.     Pafles  an  act  of  attainder  againft  the  accomplices  of  the 
Holy  Maid  cf  Ken' ,   137.     The  lefler  monail6ries  fupprefled   by,   150. 
Farther  progreis  made  in  the  union  between  England  and  Wale?,   151. 
The  grofs  flattery  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  commons  to  the  king,  163.    The 
princefs  Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated,  and  the  fucceflion  fettled  on 
the   king's  iflbe  by  Jane  Seymour,  ib.     AH  authority  of  the  bifiiop  of 
Rome  renounced j   164.     Pafles  the  bill  of  fix  articles,  for  aboliihing 
diverfiry  of  opinions  in  religion,    194.     Enacts  that  royal  proclamations 
fhall  have  the  force  of  laws,   196.     \et  pafles  a  ftatute  declaring  that  the 
king's  proclamations  fhall  not  infringe  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  realm, 
ib.      Confirms  the  furrender  of  the  monafteries,  199.      DhToives   the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  knights  of  Malta,  205.     Grants, 
with  reluctance,  fupplies  to  Henry,  206.     Inftance  of  its  fervile  com- 
pliance with  Henry's  caprices,  460.     Condemns  Dr.  Barnes  for  her efy, 
212.     Attaints  queen  Catharine  Howard  and  her  aflbciates,  219.    Pafles 
an  act  to  fecuie  the  virtue  of  Henry's  future  wives,  221.     Ireland  erecled 
into  a  kingdom  by,  460.     Ratifies  the  future  decifions  of  the  commiflion- 
ers  appointed  by  the  king  to  eftablifh  a  religion,  222.     Prohibits  the 
reading  of  the  bible  to  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people,  224.     Grants 
fupplies  for  a  French  war,  237.     Enacts  that  offences  againft  the  king's 
proclamations  fhall  be  judged  by  a  council  of  nine,  ib.    Enforces  obe- 
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dience  to  the  Erudition  of  a  Ghrijlian  Man,  published  by  Henry  Vlli* 
238.     Reflores  the  princefles  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  right  of  f«ccef- 
fion,  242.     The  ftyle  of  the  king's  regal  title  fettled,  243.     The  king's 
debts  contracted  by  a  general  loan  remitted,  ib.     Another  oath  of  the 
king's  fupremacy  impoied,  ib.     The  law  of  the  fix  articles  mitigated,  ib. 
Grants  another  iubfidy,  2^2.     Bellows  on  the  king  all  the  univerfity  and 
hofpital  revenues,  ib.     The  abject  flattery  bellowed  on  the  king,  253* 
Henry's   fpeech  to,  on    proroguing  it,  ib.     Attainder  of  the   duke  of 
Norfolk,  264.     A  recapitulation  of  the  ftatutes  pafltcd  by  Henry  VIII. 
270.     Remarks  on  the  ftatute  granting  him  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  272.     One  fummoned  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  protector, 
306.     The  wholefome  laws  palled  this  feflion,  ib.      Lord  Seymour  con- 
demned, 319.     Celibacy  recommended  to  the  clergy,  but  their  marriage 
permitted,  321.     Heavy   taxes    laid   on  money  and   trade,  462,  note. 
Deprives  the   proteftor  of  all  his  offices,  and  fines  him,  340.     Pafles  a 
fevere  act  againft  rioters,  ib.      Intereft  for  money  declared  illegal,  3-4* 
The   new   liturgy  authoiifed,    ib.      Ads   pafled,  againft    treafon,    and 
making  provifion  for  the  poor,  ib.     The  Latin  mafs  celebrated  in,  at  th* 
acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  379.     The  fpecies  of  treafon  limited,  ib.     Tha 
queen's  legitimacy   eftablifhed,  ib.     All  Edward's   ftatutes   of  religion 
repealed,  ib.     The  duke  of  Norfolk's  attainder  reverfed,  380.     Is  dif- 
folved,  for  oppofing  the  Spanifh  alliance,  385.      A  large  fum  fent  over 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.   to  bribe  the  new  one,  394.     Gardiner's 
fpeech  at  the  opening  of,  395.    The  caution  of,  with  refpect  to  the 
pretenfions  of  Philip,  ib.     Is  diflblved,  397.     A   new  one  fummoned, 
which  reverfes  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  399.     Implores  forgivenefs 
of  the  pope,  for  their  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome,  400.     Its 
caution  to   prevent   the  refumpticn  of  church-lands,  ib.     Revives  the 
fanguinary  laws  againft  heretics,  401,     Tenths  and  firft-fruits  reftored  to 
the  church,  422.     Subsidies  granted  by  a  new  one,  442.     All  fales  or 
grants  of  crown-lands  by  the  queen,  for  feven  years  to  come,  confirmed, 
ib.     Law  for  regulating  the  militia,  449.     The  firft  law  for  repair  of  the 
high-ways   by  a  general-  parifh-duty,  450.     The  joy  discovered  at  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  2.     A  new  one  called,  by  whom   the 
title  of  the  queen  is  recognized,  9.     The  newly-erc&ed  monafteries  fup~ 
prefled,  10.     All  llatutes  of  Edward  VL  concerning  religion,  reftored, 
II.     The  nomination  of  bifhops  given  to  the  crown,  ib.     The  mafs 
abolifhed,  and  liturgy  reftored,   12.      The  queen's  royal  power  over  all 
her  dominions  ftrongly  aflerted,  and  the  aflertion  of  the  papal  authority 
fubjefled  to  the  penalties  of  treafon,  76.     Law*  againft  prophefying  ana 
witchcraft,  77.     Supplies  granted  to  the  queen,  ib,     Elizabeth's  fpeech 
at  the  diflblution  of,   103.      A  new  one  fummoned,  after  an  interval  of 
five  years,  173.     Is  prohibited,  by  the  queen'i  order,  from  meddling 
with  any  matters  of  ftate,  ib.     Reflections  on  her  haughty  treatment  of, 
and  her  declared  notions  of  the   proper  objects  of  its  attention,   181. 
Laws  pafled  this  ftflien  of,  183.     A  fpirited  fpeech  of  Peter  W'entwortb, 
a  commoner,  in  favour  of  liberty  of  fpeech  in,  225.     Pit'dum  the  queen 
for  church-reformation,  inftead  of  p.oceeding  oa  the  bill  introd.ced  for 
Ouf/t  purpofe,  2z8»    Supplie*  granted  by,  to  the  quaen,  235.     Laws 
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againft  popery,  236.     Confirms  the  aflbciation  for  the  protection  of  the 
queen,  258.     Appoints  a  regency,  in  cafe  of  her  violent  death,  2co. 
A  fevere  law  againft  jefuits  and  popiih  priefts,  ib.     Elizabeth's  fpeech, 
on  the  applications   made  by  the  commons  for  farther  religious  reforma- 
tion, 264.     Ratifies   the  fentence  againft  Mary,  queen   of  Scotf,  and 
petitions  for  her  execution,  301.     Grants  fupplies  to  the  queen,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanifh  armada,  345.     Paries  a  fevere  law  againft  recufants, 
366.     Votes  fupplies,  367.     The  queen's  fpeech  to,  ib.     Jts  legiflative 
power  checked  by  Elizabeth,  463.     Tyrannical  ftatutes  pafled  by,  466. 
Onefummoned  by  James  I.  vi.  14.  Appoints  commiflioners  at  the  king's 
defire,  to  treat  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  2^.     Becomes 
jealous  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  53.     Buckingham 
lays  before  it  an  infincere  account  of  the  treaty  for  the  Spanifh  match, 
which  the  king  and  prince  vouch,   141.     The  king's  fpeech  relative  to  a 
war  with  Spain,  142.     An  aft  againft  monopolies,  143,     One  fum- 
moned  by  Charles  I.  on  his  acceffion,  199.     ]ts  ill-humour,  owing  to 
difguft  againft  Buckingham,  201.      Other  contributing  caufes,  202.     Is 
adjourned  u>  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  206.     The  king  lays  his 
neceflities  before  it,    ib,     Refufes   fupplies,    207.      Diflblved,    on   the 
plague  appearing  at  Oxford,  21 1.     A  fecond  called  by  Charles,  212. 
A  ttiird  fummoned,  239.     The  king's  threatening   addrefs  to  it,  240. 
The  petition  of  right  pafled,  258  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  grant  of  fup- 
plies, 259.     Is  diilblved,  278.     Is  fummoned  after  eleven  years  interval, 
347.     The  king's  pleas  to  procure  fupplies,  348.     Is  abruptly  diflblved, 
355.     Meeting   of  the   long,  369.     An   aft   for  triennial  parliaments, 
pafled,  396.     Attainder  of  Strafford,  416.     Aft  againft  adjourning  and 
proroguing  the  parliament  without   its  own  confent,  418.     The  ftar- 
chamber,  and  high-commilTion  court,  abolifhed,  422.      Other  arbitrary 
courts  fupprefled,  424.     Adjourns,  and   appoints  a  committee  of  both 
houfes  to  fit  during  the  recefs,  425.     Appoints  a  committee  to  attend 
the  king  to  Scotland,  ib.     Makes  a  prefent,  with  acknowledgments,  to. 
the  Scots  army,  which  are  now  difbanded,  427.     A  day  of  thankfgiving 
appointed  for  the  national  pacification,  ib.     Applies  to  the  earl  of  Eflex 
for  a  guard,  431.     Votes  the  king's  interfering  in  a  bill  depending  in,  to 
be  a  breach  of  privilege,  460.     Reflections  on  the  unceitainty  of  parlia- 
mentary privileges5    461.     Petitions  or  addrefles  received   from  divers 
bodies  of  the  common  people,  promifing  to  protect  its  privileges,  477, 
Is  petitioned  by  a  body  of  women,  478.     The  bifhops  votes  taken  away, 
47g.      Threatens   the    queen   with    an   impeachment,  ib,      Pafles  the 
militia-bill,  481.     Raifes  an  army,  and  appoints  the  earl  of  Eflex  gene- 
ral, 492.     Obtains  loans  of  the  people,  j6.     Sends  conditions  of  agree- 
ment to  the  king,  494.     Stops  all  remittances  of  revenue  to  the  king, 
498.     Their  fleet  intercept  fupplies  from   the  queen  to  the  king,  ib\ 
Its  haughty  reception  of  the  king's  overtures,  502.     Votes  an  addrefs  for 
a  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  510.     Its  demands  in  the  negoci- 
ation   at  Oxford,  s,\z.     For   the  operations  of  its   forces   againft   the 
king  ;  fee  EJ/ix,  trailer,  Fairfax,  Cromwtl,  &c.     The  military  opera- 
tions  en  ducted   by   a   committee  of  both  houfes,  528.     The   fecret 
pieafutes  zvA  defnotic  authority  of  this  committee,  il\    Applies  to  Scot- 
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land  for  afiifiance,  558.  Sends  commiffioners  to  engage  the  Scots  te> 
confederate  with  them,  542.  Receives  and  enforces  iubfeription  to  the 
folemn  league  and  covenant,  543.  Remits  money  to  Scotland,  to  raife 
an  army,  544.  Meafures  taken  to  fupptefs  the  Irifh  rebellion,  1545.  A 
committee  of,  fent  to  Ireland,  is  excluded  the  council  by  the  influence  of 
Ormond,  546.  Lays  an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities, 
vii.  4.  Publifhes  an  ordinance  for  retrenching  a  meal  a-week,  toward 
the  public  fervice,  ib.  Is  wrote  to  by  the  king,  but  rejects  his  offers  of 
treaty,  6.  The  independents  form  a  party  in,  21.  Differences  between 
Manchefter  and  Cromwel,  22.  PafTes  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  27. 
Receives  propofals  from  the  king  for  a  treaty,  30.  Sends  commiffioners 
to  Uxbridge,  31.  Summons  an  afTembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  for 
regulating  religion,  32.  Demands  of  the  commiffioners  at  Uxbridge, 
as  to  religion,  ib.  Demands  as  to  the  militia,  35.  Demands  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  36.  Other  demands  made  to  the  king,  3-,  Return 
of  the  commiffioners,  ib.  Execution  cf  Laud,  38.  Publifhes  the  king's 
letters  tnken  at  Nafeby,  58.  Refufes  a  treaty  with  the  king,  66. 
IfTues  orders  for  fecuring  him,  if  he  came  to  London,  ib.  Reproaches 
the  king  with  Glamorgan's  tranfactions  in  Ireland,  68.  Eflablifhes  the 
prefbyterian  difcipline,  6g.  But  refufes  to  admit  the  divine  right  of  ir, 
70.  Reftrains  the  power  of  excommunication,  ib.  Is  informed  by  the 
Scots  of  the  king's  arrival  in  their  army,  73.  Sends  frefh  propofals  to 
the  king,  76.  Treats  with  the  Scots  for  delivering  up  the  king,  78. 
tie  is  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  fent  for  him,  8c.  Propofes  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  83.  The  army  begins  to  mutiny  againft  its 
authority,  8$.  Sends  propofals  for  their  going  to  Ireland,  86.  Votes 
to  difband  alj  who  refufe  that  fervice,  88.  Discovers  CromweFs  fchemes, 
and  prepares  an  accufation  againft  him,  9c.  Its  oppreflive  acts  render  it 
odious  10'  the  people,  91.  A  review  of  its  civil  adminiftration,  92. 
Orders  out  the  London  militia  to  defend  it  againlt  the  army,  95. 
Enters  into  a  negociation  with  the  aimy,  96.  Appoints  Fairfax  general 
in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  100.  Is  obliged  to  vote  according  to  the 
inductions  of  the  army,  ib.  Is  forced  by  the  populace  to  reverfe  a  vote 
for  the  change  of  the  London  militia,  101.  1  heir  fpeakers  apply  to  the 
army  for  protection,  ib-  New  fpeakers  chofen,  and  defence  prepared 
for,  102.  The  old  fpeakers  reinftated  by  the  army,  icj.  Ncgociates 
again  with  the  king,  in.  Votes  againlt  any  farther  negociation  with 
the  king,  113,  Declares  the  Scots  enemi,es?  120.  Endeavours  to 
regain  its  liberty  during  the  abfence  of  the  army,  and  fends  to  treat  with 
the  king,  121.  The  points  debated  between  them,  122.  Difavows 
any  concurrence  in  the  feizure  of  the  king  by  the  army,  130.  Is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  army,  131.  Proceeds  to  a  conclufion  of  the  treaty  wiify 
t.he  king,  ib,  The  prefbyterian  members  excluded,  and  confined  by 
colonel  Pride,  ib.  The  remaining  members  reverfe  the  farmer  proceed- 
ings. 1 3 z.  See  Ctma.cxs.  Its  proceedings  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, zoj.  Erects  a  high  court  of  jullice  to  try  offences  againlt  the 
commonwealth,  2C2,  See  Cwutiqnnyealtb.  Frames  the  navigation-act, 
>ii.  Grants  letters  of  repnfal  againlt  the  United  Province.*,  ik.  Re- 
futes to  admit  the  apology  of  the  Dutch  for  Tromp's  cord  oft ,  end 
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•  commence  war  with  the  States,  213.    See  Blake,  dyfcue,  &c.  •   The 
army  remonftrates  for  a  new  one,  217.     Is  violently  diflblved  by  Crom- 
wel,  219.     Reflections  on  its  proceedings,  220.     A  new  one  fummoned 
by  Cromwel,  227.     Character  of  it,  228.     Regulations  in  government 
and  religion  propofed  by,  ib.     Orders  marriage  to  be  folemnized  by  the 
civil   magiftrate,  229.     Refigns  its  authority  to  Cromwel,   231.     One 
fummoned  by  the  protector,  238.     The  equitable  plan  of  election,  ib. 
Is  reproved  by  the  protector  for  difputing  his  authority,  241.     Is  forced 
to   recognize    his   authority,  and   is    then    diflblved,  ib.      A   new   one 
chofen    by   the   protector,  267.      Votes   a    renunciation    of  the  royal 
family,  268.     A  motion  made  by  Jephfon  for  beftowing  the  crown  on 
Cromwel,  269.     The  fame  motion  made  in  form  by  alderman  Pack,  ib. 
This  motion  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  perfuade  the  pro- 
tector's acceptance,   270.      Confirms  his  protecloral  authority,  on  his 
refufal  of  the  title  of  king,  275.     Is  again  aflembled,  in  two  houfes,  as 
formerly,  277.     Is  diflblved,   278.     One  called  by  Richard  Cromwel, 
294.     Votes  againft  the  council  of  officers,  296.     Is  diflblved  by  their 
influence,  297.     The  long  one,  reftored  by  the  council  of  officers,  298. 
Difcovers  a  dellgn  formed  for  reftoring  the  king,  which  is   fupprefled, 
302.     Calhiers  Lambert,  and  veils  the  command  of  the  army  in  com- 
miflion,  303.     Is   expelled    by    Lambert,  ib.     Is   again   reftored,  313. 
Reduces  the  army  to  obedience,   314.     Is  defired  by  Monk  to  fend  the 
regiments  oat   of  London,  316.     Monk   arrives,  and   is   thanked,  ib. 
His  reply,  ib.     Its  authority  difputed    by  the   people,  particularly  by 
London,  317.     Orders  Monk  to  march  into  the  city  to  feize  the  refrac- 
tory citizens,  318.     Is  ordered  by  Monk  to  fix  a  time  for  dflblution,  and 
for  calling  a  new  one,  3  19,     The  fecluded  members  take  their  feats,  and 
after  fome  neceflary  votes,  iflue  writs  for  a  new  one,  320.     The  new 
one  meets,  and   Sir   Harbottle   Grimflone   chofen   fpeaker,  327.     See 
Comtnont.     The  houfe  of  lords  reaflemble,  328.     See  Lords      Charles  II. 
proclaimed,  ib.     A  committee  appointed,  to  invite  the  king  over,  ib. 
Act  of  indemnity  pafled,  353.     Settlement  of  the  revenue,  354,     Its 
caution  in  difbanding  the  army,  355.     Is  diflblved,  358.     The  new  one 
pafles  an  act  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  perfon  snd  government,  371. 
Refigns  all  military  authority  to  the  king,  373.     Corporation-act  pafled, 
374.     Act  of  uniformity  pafled,  375.     Grants   the  king  four  fubfldies, 
being  the  laft  grant  of  that  nature,  391.    Militia  regulated,  ib.    Repeals 
the  triennial  act,  39^.  Grants  fupplies  for  the  Dutch  war,  401.  408.  Five 
mile  act,  408.     Regulates  the  rebuilding  of  London,  416.     Votes   a 
fupply  to  the  king,  417.     An  act  of  incapacity  and  banilhment  pafled 
againft  Clarendon,  427.     Prohibits  the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  447. 
Supplies  granted,  456.     Act  againft  conventicles  pafled,  ib.     Coventry 
act,  469.     Meets,  after  two  years  prorogation,  499.     Speeches  of  the 
king  and  the  chancellor  Shaftefbury  to,  500.     Teft  act  pafled,  505.     Is 
prorogued  on  the  difcontent  of  the  commons,  512.     Its  legality  dif- 
puted, after  a  twelvemonth's   recefs,  viii.    26.      Exhorts  the   king  to 
guard  againft  the  growing  power  of  France,  27.     Addrefles  the  king,  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  States  againft  France,    31.      Is  adjourned,  ib. 
Takes  the  popifh-plot  inio  confederation,  77,     A  new  teft-a&  pafled, 
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82.  Is  diflblvcd,  87.  Character  of  this  long  one,  88.  A  new  cvne 
fummoned,  92.  Habeas  corpus  act  paffed,  106.  Is  prorogued,  and 
afterward  diffolved,  to  flop  proceedings  againft  Danby,  109.  The 
king's  fpeech  to  the  new  one,  127.  The  perfecuting  ftatute,  35  Eliz, 
repealed,  and  diffenters  eafed,  144.  The  king  evad.:,  giving  his  affent 
to  this  bill,  147.  Is  diffolved,  and  a  new  one  fummoned,  148.  Meets 
*  Oxford,  149.  Is  fuddenly  diflblved,  153.  One  called  by  James  If, 
218.  His  fpeech  to,  on  the  fettlement  of  a  revenue  on  him,  ib.  Argu- 
ments urged  for  and  againft  the  grant  of  a  revenue  during  life,  219. 
The  grant  during  life  voted,  222.  An  aft  of  attainder  paffed  againft  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  224.  The  convention,  fummoned  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  306.     Settles  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange, 

Parliament  of  Scotland,  recognizes  the  title  of  the  maid  of  Norway  to  the 
crown,  ii.  246.     Refers  the  pretentions  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  to  the  award 
of  Edward  I.  of  England,  249.     Is  fummoned  by  the  queen  dowager  in 
•n   abbey  near  Haddington,  and  determines  to  fend   the  young  queen 
Mary  to  France,  iv.  311,     Summoned  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Lara1, 
in  which  the  catholic  religion  is  fupprefTed,  and  the  prefbyterian  difci- 
pline  eftablifhe'l,   v.  38.     The  queen  in  France  refufes  to  ratify  the  pro- 
ceedings of,  39.      Is  fummoned  by  Mary,  to  attaint  the  banilhed  lords, 
94.     How  this  fcheme  failed,  ib.     The  proteitant   religion  eflablifhed, 
with   the   queen's  fanction,   no,  note.      Is  fummoned    by    the  regent 
Murray,  condemns  Mary  to  prifon  for  the  murder  of  her  hufoand,  and 
ratifies  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  her  fon  James  VI.  125.     Appoints 
commiiTioners    to   negociate  a  treaty    with   Elizabeth,   171.     Prohibits 
the  clergy  from  meddling  with  affairs  of  government,  256.     A  law  pro- 
pofed  to  it  by  James,  for  the  external   government  of  the  church  to  be 
veiled  in  him  and  the  bifhops,  vi.   89.      The  bill  dropped  by  the  oppew 
fition  of  the  clergy,  90.     One  held  by  Charles  I.  302.     Its  proceedings 
toward  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  affembly,  Hopped  by  prorogation,   346. 
Abolifhes  the  lords  of  articles,  428.     The  creation  of  peerages  limited, 
429.     Triennial  parliaments  eflablifhed,  ib.     Its  confent  mace  neceflary 
in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  Hate,  430.     Its  cool  behaviour    o» 
being  informed   by  the  king  of  the  Irifh  mallacre,  446.     Sends  com  m  if* 
fioners  to  treat  wiih  the  Englifh  parliament,  ib.     Op  poles  the  delivering 
up  the  king  to  the  Er.glifh  parliament,  vii.  80.     One  fummoned    by 
Charles  II.  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,    192.     One  called  on  the  teflora- 
tion,  which  annuls  all  laws  palled  fince  the  year  1653,   365.     The  cove- 
nant annulled,    368.      Proceedings  of,    431;.      Act.  of  indemnity,    ib, 
Act  againft  conventicles,  442.     One  fummoned   before  Lauderdale  a$ 
commifliorier,  viii.  49.     Severe  law  aga'nft  conventicles,   CI.     Enacts  a 
Contradictory  tefl-act,   166.       Its    abject  fc-rvility   to   James  II.    on  his 
acccfiicn,    235.     Rejects  the  king's  application  for  indulgence  to  catho- 
lics, 256.     The  convention  fummoned  by  the  prince  of  Cringe,  offers 
the  crown  to  him  and  the  prince!.:,    307. 
Parma,   dfltchefi  of,  is  left  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,   gcver  fiefs  cf  the  Low 
Countries,  v.    192. 
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farms,  prince  of,  fucceeds  Don  John  of  Auftria,  in  the  command  of  the 
Low  Countries,  v.  222.  Reduces  feveral  provinces  to  obedience  tq 
Spain,  268.  His  fucceffes  againft  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  275.  Prepare* 
to  join  the  armada  in  the  invafion  of  England,  333.  Refufes  to  join  the 
fleet  on  its  ill  fuccefs,  344.  Marches  to  afiift  the  catholic  league  in 
France,  358. 

Parry,  William,  is  inftigated  by  the  jefuits  to  take  away  the  life  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  v.  265.  His  deliberate  profecution  of  his  purpofe,  266.  la 
difcovered  and  executed,  267, 

Pafcal  II.  pope  of  Rome,  his  difputes  with  king  Henry  I,  about  invef- 
titures,  i,  326.  His  infolent  anfwers  to  Henry,  327.  329.  His  fhameful 
breach  of  treaty  with  the  emperor  Henry  V.  331.  Threatens  Henry 
with  excommunication,  332,     Compromife  between,  333. 

Pa/Jive  obedience,  the  antiquity  of  that  doctrine  in  England,  vi.  571.  The 
principle  of,  endeavoured  to  be  enforced  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  viii.  12. 
Arguments  urged  concerning,  ib. 

Pafturage,  laws  enafted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  reftrain  the  throwing  lands  into, 
iv.   277.     The  inducements  to  this  practice,  and  evils  refulting  from  it, 

327« 
Patents  for  monopolies,  debates  in  the  houfe  of  commons  concerning,  in 

queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  528.     See  Monopolies. 
Pavia,  battle  of,  between  the  Imperialifts  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv, 

57* 

Paul  III.  pope,  hopes  at  his  fucceflion  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with, 
Henry  VlII.  iv,  140.  Excommunicates  Henry,  141,  184.  The  rage 
exprefTed  againft  Henry  on  his  fuppreffing  the  religious  houfes,  184.  A 
council  fummoned  at  Mantua,  the  authority  of  which  Henry  declares 
againft,  188.     Appoints  Beaton,  primate  of  Scotland,  a  cardinal,  231. 

— —  IV,  pope,  his  character,  iv.  420.  Is  ofrended  at  queen  Mary's 
afluming  the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland,  ib.  Infills  on  full  reftitution  of 
all  church  pofieffions,  ib.  His  conduct  compared  with  that  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  427.  Cites  archbiftiop  Cranmer  to  Hand  trial  for  herefy  at 
Rome,  429.  His  haughty  behaviour  on  the  Englifh  ambafiador's 
notification  of  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  v.  4. 

Paullinus,  arch bifhop  of  York,  converts  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland  to 
chriftianity,  i.  43.     Converts  Coifi  the  Saxon  high  prieft,  ib, 

Peada,  fon  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  receives  chriftianity  into  his  king- 
dom, i.  47. 

Pecquigni,  treaty  of  peace  there,  between  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and 
Lewis  XI.  of  France,  iii.  2^5. 

Peers,  when  firft  created  by  patent,  iii.  58.  A  great  council  of,]fummoned 
by  Charles  I.  at  York,  vi.  361.     Houfe  of,  fee  Lords. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  his  ineffectual  endeavours  to  fave  Chateau  Galliard  from 
being  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  52. 

■*. ,  earl  of,  is  marefchal  of  England,  at  the  death  of  king  John,  ii. 

145.  Procures  young  Henry  III.  to  be  crowned  at  Gloucefter,  ib.  I3 
chofen  proteftor  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Endeavours  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  barons  to  the  young  king,  148.  Takes  the  city  of 
■Lincoln  from  the  French,  150.    The  barons  conclude  a  peace  with 
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him,  i$U    His  prudent  care  to  reftore  the  form  of  government,  152, 
Dies,  ib. 

Pembroke,  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of,  joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomas 
earl  of  Lancafter,  againft  Piers  Gavafton,  ii.  335.  Takes  Gavafton 
prifoner  in  Scarborough-caftle,  336. 

1— ■,  earl  of,  is  taken  prifoner  with  his  whole  army  at  fea,  by  Henry 

king  of  Caftile,  ii.  482. 

— ,  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of,  defeated  by  Edward  duke  of  York  at  Mor- 
timer's crofs,  iii.  210. 

Sir  William  Herbert  created  earl  of,  iv.  350.     Deferts  Northum- 


berland, and  declares  for  queen  Mary,  371.     Is  confined  to  his  houfefor 

engaging  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  defigns,  v.  162. 
Pen,  admiral,  commands  the  proteflor's  fleet  fent  to  the  Wefl-Indies,  vii. 

254.     Makes  an  attempt  on  St.  Domingo,  255.     Takes  Jamaica,  and  is 

fent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  his  character,  i.  47,     His  enterprifes,  ib.     Killed, 

ib. 
Pennington,  commander  of  fome  fhips  fent  in  the  fervice  of  France,  refufes 

to  fail  againft  Rochelle,  and  returns,  vi,  208.    Is  ordered  back  to  Dieppe, 

where  his  men  defert  the  fervice,  ib. 
Penruddoc,  and  other  royalifts,  excite  an  infurrecYion  againft  Cromwel  at 

Salifhury,  vii.  243. 
Penry,  a  Brownift,  his  cruel  profecution  for  writing  againft  the  hierarchy,  v. 

467- 

Tenfylnjania,  when  fettled,   viii.  326. 

Piople,  their  fituation  under  the  feudal  government  in  England,  ii.  in, 

Perigcrd,  cardinal,  endeavours  an  accommodation  between  prince  Edward 
or  England,  and  John  king  of  France,  at  Poiftiers,  ii.  455. 

Perjury,  the  frequency  of,  under  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  remarked,  and 
the  caufes  traced,  i.  222. 

Per  kin  Warbec.     See  W  arbec. 

•fertb,  Knox,  the  reformer,  arrives  from  Geneva,  and  preaches  there,  v.  26. 
Riot  of  reformers  there,  againft  the  catholic  worfhip,  ib.  The  queen 
regent  received  there  by  accommodation  with  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord,  29.  Is  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Congregation,  30.  A  fynod 
of  prefbyterian  minifters  there,  routed  by  a  mob  of  women,  vii, 
528. 

Ptfcara,  marquis  of,  the  imperial  general,  invades  Provence,  and  befieges 
Marleilles,  iv.  55. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  undertakes  to  refcue  the  holy  land  from  the  Turks,  and 
applies  to  pope  Martin  II,.  i.  294.  Leads  a  vail  multitude  on  this  enter- 
prife,  297. 

of  Pcmfret,  a  hermit,  his  cruel  treatment  by  king  John,  for  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  him,  ii.  73. 

— —  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  queen  Eleanor,  inverted  with  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  warafhipof  earl  Warrennc,  ii.  163. 

— — ,  king  of  Caftile  ;  fee  Cajlile. 

— — ,  des  Roches  j  fee  ITincbeJier, 

PeJerJt 
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Peters  Pence,  occafion  of  impofmg  that  tax,  i.  49.  The  payment  of, 
fufpended  by  Henry  II.  406. 

Peters,  Hugh,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  a  frequent  text  of  his,  vii. 
111,  note.     Is  tried  and  executed,  358. 

,  father,  a  jefuit,  and  confeilbr  to  king  James  II.  is  made  a  privy 
counfellor,  viii.  250. 

Peterborough,  when  hrft  erected  into  a  biihopric,  iv.  183.  Dean  of,  his 
behaviour  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  her  execution,  v.  316. 

Petition  of  right,  this  famous  bill  taken  under  confideration  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  vi.  246.  Is  palled  by  the  commons,  255.  Pafled  by  the 
lords,  256.  The  king's  evafive  manner  of  pafhng  it,  ib.  Receives  the 
king's  full  affent,  258.     The  petition  at  large,  574. 

Petitioners  and  Abhorrers,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  thofe  party  diftinc- 
tions,  viii,  125. 

Peyto,  a  friar,  infolently  reproaches  Henry  VIII.  from  his  pulpit,  iv.  134. 
is  in  turn  abufed  by  Dr.  Corren,  ib.     Is  reproved  by  the  council,  ib. 

PbiVpy  king  of  France,  affumes  the  government  on  his  father  Lewis  Vilth's 
illnefs,  i.453.  Henry  II.  of  England  mediates  a  peace  between  him  and 
his  family,  454.  Engages  in  acrufade,  458.  Stimulates  young  Richard 
to  revolt  againit  his  father,  459.  His  army,  with  that  of  Richard  I.  in- 
tended for  the  crufade,  rendezvous  at  Vezelay,  ii.  7.  Reiterates  his 
promifes  of  friendfhip  with  Richard,  8.  Takes  the  road  to  Genoa,  and 
embarks  his  army,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at  MefTina,  ib.  His  cha- 
racter, and  that  of  Richard  compared,  ib.  His  difputes  with  Richard 
at  Medina,  10.  Their  differences  accommodated,  11.  Arrives  in  Pa- 
leftine,  and  affifts  at  the  fiege  of  Acre,  1  3.  Efpoufes  the  pretenfions  of 
Conrade,  marquis  of  Montlerrat,,  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Guy  de  Lufignan,  15.  Returns  to  Europe,  i£.  Is  prevented 
from  invading  Normandy,  but  feduces  prince  John  from  his  allegiance* 
17.  Makes  the  death  of  Conrade  the  pretence  of  his  enmity  to  Richard, 
19.  His  hoftile  meafures,  on  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  Richard, 
94.  Invades  Normandy,  ib.  Eefieges  Rouen,  but  is  repulfed  by 
the  earl  of  Leicelter,  25.  His  laconic  letter  to  prince  John,  30. 
Js  routed,  and  his  records  taken  by  Richard,  ih%  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Richard,  31.  Concludes  a  peace  at  Louviers,  which  is  foon 
broke,  32.  Makes  a  truce  with  Richard  for  five  years,  33.  Takes  Ar- 
thur duke  of  Britanny  under  his  protection,  40.  Concludes  a  peace  with 
Juhn,  42.  The  Norman  barons  appeal  to  him  againft  John,  45.  His 
difputes  with  John,  ib.  Marries  his  daughter  to  Arthur  duke  of  Britan- 
ny, ib.  His  ibccefles  againft  John,  46.  Is  appealed  to  by  the  Bretons 
on  the  murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  49.  Summons  John  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  and  on  his  non-appearance,  fentences  him  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  royalties  in  France,  ib.  Takes  various  places  from  John,  and  by 
his  addrefs  raifes  the  fiege  of  Alencon,  ib.  50.  Befieges  and  takes  Cha- 
teau Gaillard,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  51.  Takes  Falaife,  and 
the  governor  Lupicaire  inlifts  with  him  againft  John,  53.  Acquires  the 
poiTefTion  of  Normandy,  54,  With  the  other  provinces,  ib.  Accepts 
the  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  England  made  by  pope  Inn/>cent  III.  69, 
Prepares  an  armament  to  acquire  pofleftjon  of"  it,  ib.  His  rage  on  the 
$reaty   between  John,    and  Pandolf  the  pipe's  lega^,  73.    His  fleet 

deftroyeel 
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deftroyed  by  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  74.     His  refle&ions  on  the  offer  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  by   the  barons,  to    his  fon  Lewis,  95.     De- 
mands  hoflages  of  the  barons  for  their  fidelity,  ib.     Sends  forces  over 
with  Lewis,  ib.     His  conducl  refpecling  this  enterprize  of  his  fon,  151, 
Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis,  157. 

Philip,  king  of  France,  cites  Edward  I.  as  duke  of  Guienne  before  him,  to 
aniwer  for  fome  differences  at  fea,  ii.  262.  Gains  the  province  of 
Guienne,  by  artifice,  from  the  Englilh,  ib.  Defeats  their  attempts  to 
recover  it,  264.  Forms  an  alliance  with  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland, 
265.  Edward  forms  alliances  againft  him,  284.  His  fuccefles  in  Flan- 
ders, 296.  Concludes  a  truce  with  England,  and  fubmits  his  differences 
to  pope  Boniface,  ib.  Bellows  his  filter  on  Edward,  and  his  daughter 
on  prince  Edward,  297. 

»—  the  Fair,  of  France,  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  knights  templars, 

ii.  362. 

de  Valois,  how  he  became  intitled  to  the  crown  of  France,  ii.  391. 


Recuses  homage  for  Guienne  from  Edward  III.  of  England,  392.  Pre- 
pares to  oppofe  the  hoftile  pretenfions  of  Edward  to  his  crown,  39s, 
His  fleet  deihoyed  by  Edward,  403.  Relieves  Tournay,  befieged  by 
Edward,  404.  His  reply  to  Edward's  defence,  405.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  Edward,  by  the  mediation  of  Jane  countefs  of  Hainault,  407. 
Efpoufes  the  pretenfions  of  Charles  de  Biois  to  the  duchy  of  Britanny, 
416.  Confines  the  count  de  Mour.tfort  in  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre, 
4.17.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  countefs  and  Edward,  421.  His 
furprize  and  movements  on  Edward's  invafion  of  Normandy,  427.  His 
precipitate  behaviour  in  following  Edward  to  Crecy,  433.  His  memo- 
rable defeat  there,  434.  The  great  number  {lain  at  the  battle,  436. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Edward,  443.     His  death  and  character,  449. 

fon  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  propofed  by  his   father  as  a 


hufbr.nd  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  iv.  383.  Subllance  of  the  marriage 
articles,  387.  Reflections  of  the  Englilh  on  this  match,  ib.  Caution 
and  referve  of  the  parliament  with  refped  to  his  pretenfions,  396.  Ar- 
rives in  England,  and  is  married,  398.  Difgufts  the  Euglifh.  by  his 
haughtinefs  and  referve,  ib.  Is  denied  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
401.  His  attempts  10  acquire  popularity,  402.  His  motives  for  pro- 
tecting the  lady  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  artifice  to  elude  the  charge  of  pro- 
moting the  cruelties  exercifed  againft  the  Englilh  reformere,  416. 
Leaves  England,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  422,  His  father  makes  a 
formal  refignation  of  ail  his  hereditary  dominions  to  him,  42;.  Un- 
gratefu'Jy  neglecls  paying  his  father's  penfion,  426,  Kndeavours  to  engage 
England  in  his  quarrel  with  France,  429.  Comes  over  to  England  toprefs 
the  queen  on  that  meafurc,  432.  Raifei  an  army  under  Ph:l!ibert  duke 
of  Savoy,  434.  Battle  of  St.  Qjintin,  ib.  Takes  the  town,  ib.  Joins 
the  army  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  but  declines  engaging  Guife,  44Ct 
Enters  into  negociations  for  pence,  ib.  Death  of  queen  Mary,  ib.  Re- 
ceives a  kind  cmbafly  from  Elizabeth,  v.  %.  Makes  propo'als  of  mar- 
riage to  her,  ib.  Sue  refutes  his  piopolal  of  adhering  10  the  Spanifh 
alliance  againft  France,  17.  Peace  of  Catcau  Cambrelis,  with  France, 
iS.  Exerts  his  good  offices  at  the  court  of  Rome,  10  prevent  the  ex- 
communication. 
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communication  of  Elizabeth,  19.  His  character  delineated,  64.  Vows 
to  fpend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  65.  His  cruel  perfecution 
of  Conftantine  Ponce  his  father's  confeffor,  ib.  Iflues  rigorous  order* 
for  the  profecution  of  heretics,  66.  Commencement  of  his  open  en- 
mity to  Elizabeth,  67.  Forms  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Guife  for 
the  fupprefiing  herefy,  70.  Concerts  a  maflacre  of  the  French  Hugo- 
•nots  with  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  93. 
Leaves  the  duchefs  of  Parma  gove;nefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  192. 
The  Flemifh  proteftants  revolt,  ib.  Determines  to  overthrow  the  Flemifh. 
privileges,  193.  Rjmomlrates  to  Elizabeth  againft  her  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  Flemifh  exiles,  214.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  215. 
The  revoked  Hollanders  afibciate  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  216. 
Kecals  the  duke  of  Alva  at  his  own  requeft,  ib.  Elizabeth  aims  to  ac- 
commodate matters,  219.  Sends  don  John  of  Auftria,  governor  of  the? 
Low  Countries,  ib.  The  pacification  of  Ghent  concluded,  ib.  Invades 
Ireland,  233.  Remonftrates  againft  the  depredations  of  Drake,  235. 
Founds  a  feminary  at  Doiiay  for  the  education  of  Englifh  catholics,  236. 
His  power  and  naval  ftrength,  272.  Projects  an  invafion  of  England, 
330.  Fits  out  the  invincible  armada,  333.  His  inflrudtions  to  its 
commander  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  340,  His  behaviour  on  the 
dellfuction  of  the  armada,  345.  Excites  difturbances  in  Scotland,  371. 
Makes  peace  with  France,  388.     Dies,  393.     His  character,  vi.  6. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  character  of  him  and  his  minifter  the  duke  of  Lerma» 
vi.  6.  Concludes  a  peace  with  James  I.  27.  Acknowledges  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  Provinces,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  them  for 
twelve  years,  44. 

»■  ■  ■  IV.  of  Spain,  the  honourable  reception  he  gave  prince  Charles,, 
vi.  133.  His  conduct  on  underftanding  Buckingham's  fcheme  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage*   139.     His  kind  offers  to  the  earl  ofBriftol,  147. 

<■————,  archduke  of  riulfria,  and  fon  of  Maximilian,  is  educated  in  the 
Low  Countries,  iii.  334.  His  friendly  interview  with  Henry  VII.  at 
Calais,  384.  Marries  Joan  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and 
■  Ifabella  .queen  of  Cafiile,  390.  Forced  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land, pays  Plenry  a  vifit  at  Windfor,  391.  Obliged  by  Henry  to  fur- 
render  the  earl  of  Suffolk  whom  he  had  protected,  393.  Arrives  in 
Spain,  and  dies,  39 x.  His  fon  Charles  affianced  to  the  princefs  Mary, 
Henry's  daughter,  ib. 

Pkilippct,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  is  affianced  t& 
pn..ce  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  II.  ii.  354.  Raifes  an  army  to  reprefs 
the  Scots  in  Edward's  abfence,  and  takes  their  king  David  prifener, 
439,  440.  Goes  over  to  Edward's  camp  at  Calais,  ib.  Intercedes  with 
Edward  for  the  deputies  of  Calais,  at  itsfurrender,  443. 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
vi.  242. 

PhiuiLert)  duke  of  Savoy,  commands  the  Spanifh  army  againft  France,  iv. 
454.  Befieges  St.  Quintin,  ib.  Defeats  the  conftable  iviontmorency,  and 
takes  him  prifoner,  ib.  Philip  arrives  at  his  camp,  but  decline  any  action 
fiiui  the  duke  of  Guile,  4.4$. 
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Thilpot,  a  reformer,  archdeacon  of  Winchefler,  inftance  of  his  zeal  aga!n# 

Arianifm,  iv.  413.     Is  burnt  himfelf  for  herefy,  ib. 
Pifts  and  Scots,  harafs  the  Britons,  i.  12,  13. 

Piercy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  taken  prifoner  by  the  S:ots  at  the  battle  of  Ot- 
terburne,  iii.  26.     See  Northumberland. 

,  Thomas,  created  earl  of  Worcefler,  iii.  33.  Rebels  againft 
Henry  IV.  6g,  Taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  and  exe- 
cuted, 71. 

of  the  houfe  of  Northumberland,  engages  with  Catefby  in   the 


famous  gunpowder- plot,  for  blowing  up  king  aud  parliament,  vi.  31. 

Hires  a  vault  under  the  parliament-houfe,   and  conveys  thirty-fix  barrels 

of  gunpowder  into  it,  33.     Flies  on  the  difcovery  of  the  fcheme,   36. 

Is  killed,  ib. 
Pilgrimage  ofGrace,an  infurreftion  raifed  againfl  Henry  VIII.  in  the  north 

of  England  under  that  name,  iv.  171. 
Pilkington,  fherift"  of  London,  profecuted' by  the  duke  of  York  for  fcanda- 

lous  expreflions,  viii.  177. 
Pinkey,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  iv. 

Pi/a,  a  council  fummoned  there,  in  oppofition  to  pope  Julius  II.  which  re- 
moves to  Milan,  and  after  to  Lyons,  iii.  417.  Interdicted  by  the  pope, 
418. 

Pijior,  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  kneeling  and  making  the 
iign  of  thecrofs,  v.  174,  175. 

Pius  V.  pope,  excommunicates  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  172. 

•plague,  a  great  one  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  ii.  448.  Is  brought  into 
England  by  the  Earl  of  Warwic  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.  8c.  One  at 
London,  vi.  14.  Another,  2c6.  At  Oxford,  211.  On  board  the  fleet, 
212.     Great  one  at  London,  vii.  408. 

Flot,  gunpowder,  hiftory  of,  vi.  31.  Popifli,  a  hiftory  of,  viii.  62.  98. 
See  Oates,  Coleman,  and  Bcdloe.     Meal-tub,  123.     Rye-houfe,  185. 

Poicliers,  battle  of,  between  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  John  king  of 
France,  ii.  456.  Is  befieged  by  the  admiral  Coiigni,  v.  187.  Is  de- 
fended by  the  young  duke  of  Guife,  ib. 

Pole,  Arthur,  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of  the  cardinal,  are  convicted  of  a 
confpiracy  agaihft  queen  Elizabeth,  but  pardoned,  v.  63. 

— — ,  Edmund  de  la  ;  fee  Suffolk. 

— — ,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  la,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  fome  Englifh  noble- 
men, and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  iv.  187.  Difcovers  the  confpiracy,  and 
is  pardoned  for  it,  ib. 

»— — ,  Michael  de  la,  chancellor  of  England,  and  earl  of  Suffolk,  forr.e 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  15.  Impeached  by  the  commons,  ib.  Reflections  on 
his  cafe,  16*     Deprived  of  his  office,  17. 

— 1 — ,  Reginald  de  la,  his  defcent,  iv.  iS;.  Is  made  dean  of  Exeter,  ib. 
Declines  any  concern  in  the  divorce  of  Henry  \  HI.  frOm  qocen  Catha- 
rine, ib.  Inveighs  againfl  the  conduct  of  Henry  in  religious  alteration, 
186.  Is  invited  to  England  by  Henry,  ib.  Is  created  a  cardinal,  :md 
tew  legate  into  Flanders,  ib.    is  faipc&cd  of  afpiiing  to  the  crown,  if. 

Enters' 
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Enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  fome  Englifh  noblemen,  who  are  difcovered 
and  executed,  187.  His  relations  persecuted  by  the  king,  198.  His 
mother  attainted  by  parliament,  ib.  And  executed,  214.  Js  propofed 
as  a  hufband  to  queen  Mary,  380.  Why  it  did  not  take  eftedl,  381. 
Is  invited  to  England  in  quality  of  legate,  ib.  Is  (lopped  in  his  journey 
by  the  emperor,  and  why,  384.  His  attainder  reverfed,  and  his  blood 
reftored  by  parliament,  399.  Arrives  in  England,  and  invites  the  par- 
liament to  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ib.  Gives  the  par- 
liament and  kingdom,  abfolution,  400.  Debates  with  bifhop  Gardiner 
on  the  expediency  of  punifhing  heretics,  405.  Is  made  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  burning  of  Cranmer,  431.  His  politic  behaviour 
ib.  Oppofes  the  queen's  defign  of  engaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip's 
quarrel  with  France,  432.     His  death  and  character,  447. 

Polerone,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Englifh,  is  agreed 
to  be  reltored  by  treaty,  vii.  Z36.  The  Englifh  again  expelled,  419.  \%. 
refigned  to  the  Dutch,  422. 

Foil-money,  firft  levied  by  parliament,  and  the  alarming  confequences  of  if 
iii.  6.     A  proportional  tax  impofed  by  parliament  to  affift  Henry  VIII. 
in  his  war  with  France,  424. 

Poltrot,  afi'aflinates  the  duke  of  Guife,  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  v.  78. 

Ponce,  Confhntine,  confellor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  cruelly  treated 
by  Philip  of  Spain  for  herefy,  v.  65. 

Poor,  an  a£l  parted,  for  railing  charitable  contributions  for  them,  iv.  ar6. 
The  firft  legal  eftablifhment  for  the  fubfiftence  of,  when  made,  v.  48-'. 

Popedom,  its  fituation  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion,  i.  18c,  See 
Papacy  and  Reformation. 

Popular  government,  the  firft  beginnings  of,  in  England,  ii.  272. 

Population,  obfervations  on  the  propereft  means  of  promoting,  iii.  403* 

Porters  of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  477. 

Porto  Rico,  an  attempt  againft,  by  Francis  Drake,  v.  378. 

Port/moutb,  dutchefs  of,  miftrefs  to  king  Charles  II.  how  introduced  to 
him,  vii.  465-. 

Portugal,  the  kingdom  of,  revolts  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  vii.  251. 
The  princefs  Catharine  of,  married  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  379. 

Pojl'mafter,  Inftance  of  that  office  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  485. 

Pojl-huufe,  at  what  fum  farmed,  in  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel 
vii.  340. 

Pojl  office  is  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  vii.  358. 

Poultry,  the  eftablifhed  prices  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1 | 
vi.  177. 

Pcynings,  Sir  Edward,  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  Henry  VII.  to  reduce  the 
malcontents  there,  iii.  367.  PafTes  the  memorable  ftatute  which  bears 
his  name,  ib.  Difappoints  Perkin  Warbee  in  his  defigns  upon  thac 
kingdom,  370.  Made  comptroller  by  Henry  VIII.  and  chofen  of  his 
privy  council,  409.  Sent  with  a  body  of  archers  to  the  afTiftance  of  Mar- 
garet of  Savoy,  432. 

Prague,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  elector 
Palatine,  vi.  104. 

Preaching,  the  abufe  of,  retrained,  and  twelve  hornil-es  publifhed  to  read 
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to  the  people,  iv.  291.    Farther  reftriclions  of,  to  prevent  the  people 
being  diftracled  by  oppofite  do&rines,  309. 

Prejeant,  a  French  admiral,  kills  Sir  Edward  Howard  in  an  engagement  ia 
Conquet  harbour,  iii.  430.  Invades  the  coaft  of  Sufiex,  ahd  lofes  an/ 
eye,  431. 

Prelates,  obnoxious  ones,  how  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  tim&  of 
Richard  II.  iii.  56.  Their  unfitnefs  for  being  intruded  with  the  great: 
offices  under  the  crown,  in  the  papal  times  of  England,  403.  Caufes 
which  favoured  their  promotion  to  them*  404. 

Prerogative,  regal,  the  notions  entertained  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
v,  440.  Inquiry  into  the  antient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  453.  Apo- 
logy for  the  arbitrary  exertions  of,  by  James  I.  vi.  49.  The  commons 
manifeft  an  intention  of  limiting  it,  51.  A  review  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles of,  claimed  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  160. 

Prejbytery,  is  eftabliihed  in  Scotland,  by  parliament*  and  the  catholic  reli- 
gion fupprefTed,  v.  38.  Cruel  infults  fhewn  to  queen  Mary  for  her  ad-i 
herence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.  The  caufes  of  the  morofe  feverity 
of  the  prefbyterian  clergy  traced,  55.  The  meaning  of  that  term  ex- 
plained, vi.  335,  noti.  Diftinctions  between  prefbyterians  and  indepen- 
dents, vii.  19.  Is  eftablifhed  in  England,  69.  Is  fuppreffed  on  the  re- 
iteration of  Charles  II.  362.  And  by  the  ad  of  uniformity  375;  The 
prefbyterian  clergy  ejected,  385. 

Trefsy  liberty  of  the,  its  commencement,  viii.  330. 

Prejlon,  battle  of,  between  Cromwel,  and  the  Scots  under  Hamilton  and 
Langdale,  vii.  127. 

Pride,  colonel,  violently  excludes  and  confines  the  prefbyterian  members  of 
the  long  parliament,  vii.  131.  Procures  a  petition  to  be  figned  by  the 
officers,  againft  the  office  of  kingj  on  the  offer  of  that  title  to  Cromwel, 
274. 

Priejls  and  Jefuits,  a  fevere  law  againft  them,  v.  259. 

Primauget,  a  French  admiral,  engages  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  off  the  coaft  of 
Britanny,  and  is  blown  up  with  him,  iii.  423; 

Prime  minifter,  reflections  on  the  nature  of  this  office  hitherto  unknown  in 
Europe,  ii.  343; 

Prim'genitufe,  trie  advantages  of  adhering  to,  in  the  fucceffion  of  princes, 
ii.  39.     Not  underftood  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Englifh  hiftory,  ib. 

Printing^  the  art  of,  by  whom  firft  introduced  into  England,  iii.  268, 
note. 

*— — — ,  the  invention  of*  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  quick  progrefs  of  the 
reformation,  iv;  37.  Reftriclions  laid  on  the  prefs  by  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  vi.  165. 

proclamations,  royal,  declared  by  parliament,  to  have  the  force  of  laws, 
iv.  196.  Reflections  on  this  ftatute,  ib.  Offences  againft  them,  by 
whom  to  be  judged,  237.  This  law  repealed,  307.  Thofe  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  enforced  more  rigoroully  than  laws,  by  the  ftar-chamber, 
v.  463.  King  James's  plea  for  tfce  utility  and  necelGty  of  iffuing  them, 
vi.  52.     Differ  from  laws,  ib, 

Prophecy'mg,  among  the  punians,  explained,  vi.  14.  King  James's  fcnti- 
raems  concerning,  ib. 

Pretitivetf, 
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Protectorate,  the  fupreme  government  altered  to  this  form,  and  Oliver 
Cromwel  chofen,  vii.  232.  The  cut-lines  of  this  form  of*  government 
explained,  *'<£.  Peace  made  with  the  Dutch,  236.  The  nation  divided 
into  twelve  military  jurifdictions,  under  i'o  many  major-generals,  244. 
See  Cromzvel,  Oliver,  and  Richard, 

Protejiants,  how  the  German  reformers  acquired  that  name,  iv.  99.  See 
Reformation. 

Provi/ions,  reflections  on  legal  reftriclions  laid  on  the  prices  of,  ii.  365. 
The  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  ib. 

Provifors,  the  ftatute  of,  when  firft  enacted,  ii.  493.  Enacted  a-new, 
iii.  56. 

Ptynne,  the  principles  advanced  in  his  Hiftriv  majlyx,  vi.  299.  His  fevere 
fentence  for  it  in  the  itar-chamber,  301.  A  repetition  of  his  cruel 
ufage  for  another  offence,  309.     His  fentences  reverfed  by  thecommor.S;, 

379- 

Puffendorf,  the  Swedifh  agent  at  Pans,  informs  de  Wit  of  the  fchemes  cL 
the  Engliih.  miniltry,  vii.  463. 

Puns,  recommended  to  orators  by  Ariftotle,  vi.  190. 

Puritans,  an  account  of  their  obitinate  fcruples  at  the  infancy  cf  the  refor- 
mation, v.  150.  Are  deprefTed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  countenanced 
by  her  minifters,  15^,  223.  The  court  of  ecclefiallical  conmi.Tion  in- 
ftituted  for  the  fuppreffion  of,  262.  A  fevere  law  pr.fTed  againlt  recu- 
fants,  366.  Petition  king  James  for  relief  againlt  the  feverities  exer- 
cifed  againft  them,  vi.  11.  Conference  at  Hampton  court,  10.  13; 
Their  pretenfions,  163.  Their  influence  in  promoting  the  diffathfactioa 
of  the  firft  parliament  of  Charles  1.  witn  him  and  Buckingham,  203. 
The  fpecies  of,  pointed  out,  274.  Trai^ort  themfelves  to  America, 
until  flopped  by  the  king,  310.  Under  countenance  of  the  parliament, 
begin  to  attack  the  piofeffed  religion,  385.     See  Nonc.iformiJ?:. 

Purveyance,  the  hardihips  of,  i.  3:2.  Frequently  endeavoured  to  be 
aboliftitd  by  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  489.  The  nature 
of  that  prerogative  of  the  crown    .  .  v.  346.     Parliamentary  at- 

tempts to  reg'  lie  .t,  checked  by  queen  Elizabeth,  347.  Was  made  ufe 
of  by  her  to  victr.  .1  her  navy,  461.  Lord  Bacon's  fpeech  againlt,  v.  519. 
The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of,  vi.  24. 
An  ineffectual  treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of,   54, 

Puzas,  Hugh  de,  bifhop  of  Durham.     See  Durham. 

Pym,  the  fubject  of  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  vi.  349.  His  fpeech  againlt  the  earl  of  Strafford  in  the  long 
parliament,  360.  H; .  conduct  on  Strafford's  trial,  409.  Is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  lower  houfe,  fifing  dun;:  a  the  recefs, 
425.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  469.  His  death,  and  the  regard  paid 
to  him  by  the  parliament,  vii.  6. 

Pyrennees,  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain,  vii.  306. 
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<$)  V  JKERS,   the  origin  of  that  feci,  vii.  332.     Whence  they  derived 
Vi their  name,  334.     Their  riotous  zeal  occafion  their  perfecution,  ib\ 

Their  Angularities,  335.     Their  addrefs  to  James  II.  on  his  acceflion, 

viii,  214,  note. 
Queen  dowager  of  France,  takes  refuge  in  the  court  of  Charles  I.  vi.  392. 

Is  infulted  on  account  of  her  religion,  ib.     Is  requefted  to  depart  by  the 

commons,  393. 
Queens  of  England ;  fee  each  under  their  refpecTive  name?. 
£>uo  Warranto,  a  writ  of,  iiTued  againft  the   city  of  London,    viii.    177. 

The  pleadings  in  behalf  of  the  city,    178.     Conditions  on  which  live 

charter  was  reftored,  180. 
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"A INS,  extraordinary,  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  which  defeat  the; 
purpofes  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  againll  him,  iii.  2S9. 

Raix/borcw,  admiral,  is  put  alhore  by  his  fleet,  which  declares  for  the 
king,  vii.  1 19. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  goes  over  to  France,  a  volunteer,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Hugonots,  v,  188.  His  firft  expedition  to  Guiana,  377.  Publishes  a 
lying  account  of  that  country,  ib.  Goes  under  lord  Effingham  in  the 
expedition  againil  Cadiz,  379.  Attends  F.flex  in  another  expedition, 
and  takes  Fayal,  3S3.  Falls  fick  while  Eiftx  is  in  difgrace,  on  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  his  coming  into  favour  again,  411.  His  letter  to  Cecil,  on 
the  queen's  difpieafure,  526.  Is  difmilled  from  his  employment,  vi.  g. 
Enters  into  a  confpiracy  againit  fames,  8.  Is  fentenced  to  death,  but 
reprieved,  9.  Is  grotsly  abufed  on  trial  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  \o. 
Writes  his  hifiory  of  the  world,  during  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  93.  Spreads  reports  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  ib.  h  releafed, 
and  obtains  permiffion  for  his  expedition  there,  94.  His  foa  killed  by 
the  Spaniards  on  landing,  96.  Is  difappointed  in  the  mine,  and  plunders 
St.  Thomas,  ib.  Is  carried  back  prifoner,  by  his  men,  97.  U executed, 
99.  A  character  of  his  hiitory  of  the  world,  195.  His  conduct  at 
Guiana  inquired  into,  5^6. 

Ralph  de  Guader,  carl  of  Norfolk,  reafon  of  his  conipinng  againll  William 
the  conqueror,  i-  263.     Peace  concluded  betwten  them,  267. 

Randolf,  the  Engliihambafl'«id<r  in  Scotland,  his  character  of  the  Scots  re- 
formers, v.  54.  Is  lent  by  Elizabeth  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the  earl  01" 
Morton,  232.     Forms  a  paity  in  oppolition  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  ib. 

Ravaillac  aflallinates  Henry  IV.  of  France,  vi.  ^6. 

Ravenna,  battle  of,  between  the  French  uudcr  Gallon  de  FoiX,  ;ind  the 
Spanifh  and  papal  armies,  iii.  4;  \. 

Read,  an  alderman  of  London',  eo  rolled  by  Henry  Yllf.  04  a  toot  ibidier, 
for  rctufmg  a  Leu*  y  Olmec  io  him,  w,  244. 
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Pleading,  a  Council  fummoned  there  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Longchafnp 
bilhop  of  Ely,  ii.  17.  Is  berieged  and  taken  by  the  eail  of  Eilex,  vi. 
513.     A  garrifon  eltablifhed  in,  by  the  king,  535. 

Real prefence,  why  the  clergy  were  fo  much  attached  to  the  doctrine  of,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  reformation,  iv.  322.  The  point  of,  debated  in  Con- 
vocation, 385.  The  debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  ib.  Inllance  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  attachment  to  that  doctrine,  v.  153,  nets. 

Recognition,  aft  of,  paffed  in  the  molt  ample  terms,  by  the  parliament  in 
favour  of  James  I.  v.  553. 

Records,  judicial,  how  preferved  among  the  Saxons,  i.  214. 

Recufants,  a  fevere  law  enacted  againft  them,  v.  366. 

Red-zuald,  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles,  protects  young  Edwin,  againft  Add- 
frid,  king  ot  Northumberland,  i.  44.  Defeats  and  kills  Adelfrid,  42* 
Confpired  againft,  and  killed,  43. 

Reformation,  the  firil  commencement  of,  in  Germany,  by  Martin  Luther, 
iv.  35.  His  doctrines  fpread  among  the  Lollards  in  England,  36. 
Henry  VIII.  writes  againft  Luther,  and  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  from  the  pope,  ib.  Luther  anfvvers  Henry  clofely,  ib.  To 
what  caufes  the  quick  progrefs  of,  may  be  afcribed,  37.  The  pope  de- 
clared to  be  Antichriit,  and  fet  at  defiance  by  the  reformers,  38.  How 
the  reformers  favoured  the  civil  power  in  their  tenets,  ib.  The  firft  fteps 
toward,  in  England,  9c.  Progrefs  of,  107.  How  far  forwarded  by 
the  appeal  to  private  judgment,  126.  Tindal  makes  a  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptures,  130.  A  tranflation  prepared  by  order  of  convocation,  154. 
All  authority  of  the  bilhop  of  Rome  renounced,  164.  Art;cles  of  faith 
prepared  by  the  convocation,  166.  How  far  proteftant  pr-^cip^s  were 
favoured  in  thefe  articles,  ltated,  167.  Suppreffion  of  religious  houfes, 
150.  178.  The  law  of  fix  articles  paiTed,  194.  The  Bible  ©ranted  to 
every  family,  200.  Hofpitals,  colleges,  and  other  foundations,  diffolved, 
and  their  revenues  feized  by  the  king,  221.  The  chapter-lands  of  Can- 
terbury, York,  and  London  extorted  from  thofe  fees,  222.  The  Litany, 
and  part  of  the  public  fervice,  allowed  to  be  celebrated  in  Englifh,  2^5. 
The  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  favourable  to,  287.  The  twelve  homilies 
publifhed,  to  be  read  to  the  people,  291.  Laws  paffed  favourable  to, 
307.  The  cup  reftored  to  the  laity,  and  private  mafi'es  abolifhed,  ib. 
Penalties  on  denying  the  king's  fupremacy,  ib.  A  new  communion- 
lervice  framed,  309.  Liturgy  framed  by  a  committee  of  bifhops  and 
divines,  323.  Gardiner,  and  other  bifhops,  deprived  of  their  bilhoprics, 
345.  The  general  antipathy  at  this  time,  to  popery,  347.  The  liturgy 
ievifed,  348.  Articles  of  religion  framed,  ib.  The  liturgy  authorifed 
by  parliament,  354.  The  ca"i;oHc  religion  reftored  by  queen  Mary, 
376.  All  Edward's  ftatutes  relating  to  religion  repealed,  379.  The 
reformers  perfecuted,  411.  ijev  Hcrcjy.  Cecil's  arguments  to  induce 
queen  Elizabeth  to  reflbre  it,  v,  5.  The  queen's  prudent  caution  in 
performing  it,  7.  The  newly-erected  monasteries  fuppreffed,  io.  The 
queen  declared  governefs  of  the  church,  ib.  All  Edward's  ftatutes  con- 
cerning religion  confirmed,  11.  A  folemn  difputation,  12.  The  mafs 
abolifhed,  ib.  The  Englifh  liturgy  reftored,  14.  The  bifhops  de- 
graded for  non-compliance,  ib.     Pi-ogre fs  of,  in  Scotland,  zz,    Rife  of 
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the  aflbciation  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  ib,  Riot  cf  pr&- 
teifants  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  feltival  of  bt.  Gyles,  24.  Riots  of  Knox'3 
congregation  at  Perth,  27.  See  Congregation  of  the  Lord.  The  catho- 
lic religion  fuppreffed  in  Scotland,  and  the  preihyterian  difcipline  efta- 
blifhed,  38.  Struggles  in  favour  of,  in  France,  40.  Cruel  infolence  of 
the  Scots  reformers,  to  their  queen  Mary,  48.  Civil  wars  of  Fiance, 
68.  See  Conde;  Medicis,  Catharine  de  ;  Hugoncts,  &c.  Is  eftabhfhed  in 
Scotland  by  parliament,  with  the  queens  famiion,  no.  A  character  of 
the  plan  of,  eftablifhed  in  England,  149.  Reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
reformers,  189.  Cruel  feverity  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the 
Flemifh  proteltants,  191.  The  Flem*fh  proteftants  revolt,  192.  Maf- 
facre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  206.  The  catholic  league  formed  in 
France  againft  the  Hugonots,  212.  A  review  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  in 
religious  matters,  222.  Severe  laws  palled  againft  popery,  235.  Po- 
pery finally  fuppiefled  by  the  Uriel  law  againft  Jefuits  and  popiih  priefls, 

Regicides,  trial  and  execution  of,  vii.  356.  380. 

Reginald,  fub-prior  of  Chrift-church,  Canterbury,  his  clandeftine  election  to 
that  fee  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  ii.  57,  Is  fent  privately  to  Rome  for  con- 
firmation, ibt     His  imprudent  conduct,  ib, 

Rehearfal,  a  character  of  this  fatiiical  play,  vii.  333. 

Religious  ejlablijhments,  the  foundation  of,  iv.  31. 

•  ■  ■  ■  houj'es,  the  number  of  fupprcfied  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  182.  The 
amount  of  their  revenues,  ib,     See  Monajlerics. 

Reliques,  the  artifices  of,  expoled  on  thedifiolution  of  monafterics,  iv.  180. 

Remonjirance,  an  account  of  that  framed  and  pafl'ed  by  the  commons  in 
the  long  parliament,  vi.  451.  Reafoning  of  the  people  on  both  fides 
with  regard  to  it,  453.     Is  anfwered  by  the  king,  459. 

Renaud,  a  Frenchman,  takes  the  earl  of  Suffolk  prifoner,  and  is  knighted 
by  him,  iii.  149. 

Reprefentatives  to  parliament,  the  firfl  fteps  toward  chufing  them  for  coun- 
ties, ii.  184.     tee.  Commons. 

Requefens,  commendator  of  Caftile,  fucceeds  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Low  Countries,  v,  217.  His  character,;'^.  Undertakes 
the  fiege  of  Leyden,  ib.  Dies,  and  his  troops  mutiny,  which  luins  the 
Spanifh  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  219. 

Retainers,  the  term  explained,  iii.  399.  Frequent  laws  pafTcd  againft,  by 
Henry  VII.  ib.  Story  told  of  Henry  relating  to,  ib.  The  practice  of, 
how  deftroyed,  ib.  400. 

Revenue  of  the  Anglo  Norman  kings  of  England,  in  what  it  confided,  ii. 
125.  Crown  lands,  ib,  Tailliages,  126.  S^utage,  127,  Danegelt, 
and  Moneyage,  ib.  Efcheats,  128.  Wardfhips,  129.  fines,  amerci- 
aments, and  oblates,  13c.  State  of,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  at  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  iii.  12c,  Amount  of,  in  queen  Mary's  time,  iv.  435. 
Srate  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  171.  State  of,  in  the  protectorate 
of  Richard  Cromue',  vii.  339.  State  of,  between  the  reUoration  and 
revolution,  viii.  322. 

Prvenues,  ecclefiaftical,  the  alienation  of,  prohibited,  v.  1  2. 

■iution  in  1 6b 8,  compared  with  the  depolition  of  Richard  II.  iii.  46. 

Reynolds, 
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Reynold?,  excites  an  infurreftion  in  Northamptonfhire3  to  deftroy  indofurcjs 
vi.  44. 

Ribaumont,  Euttace  de,  his  encounter  with  Henry  III.  at  Calais,  ii.  444. 
Yields  himfeif  prifoner,  and  is  generoufly  treated,  and  fet  at  liberty  by 
him,  445. 

Rhee,  ifle  of,  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  236. 

Rheims,  Charles  VII.  attended  by  Joan  D'Arc,  marches  in  there,  and  is 
crowned,  iii.  151. 

Rhodes,  the  knights  of,  chufe  Henry  VII.  of  England  protector  of  their 
order,  iii.  38$. 

Richard,  fecond  fon  of  Henry  II.  inverted  by  his  father  with  the  duchy  of 
Guienne,  and  county  of  Poiclou,  i.  434.  Inftigated  by  his  mother  Elea- 
.  nor  to  revolt  againft  his  father,  436.  Is  reconciled  to  his  father,  447. 
Refufes  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  his  duchy,  454.  The  difference 
compromifed  by  their  father,  ih.  Becomes  intitled  to  the  fucceffion  by 
his  brother  Henry's  death,  4c  5.  Refufes  his  father's  alignment  of 
Guienne  to  his  brother  John,  ib.  Refigns  it  to  his  mother  Eleanor,  ib. 
Is  encouraged  to  rebel  again,  by  Philip  of  France,  458.  Excommuni- 
cated by  Albano,  the  pope's  legate,  460.  Peace  concluded  with  his 
father,  and  he  is  contracted  to  Alice,  fitter  of  Philip  of  France,  462.  His 
remorfe  on  feeing  his  father's  body,  463.     Hisacceffion,  ii.  1. 

«~ I.  difcountenances  his  former  evil  advifers,  and  carefles  his  father's 

minifters,  ii.  2.  Releafes  his  mother,  and  makes  her  regent  until  his 
arrival  in  England,  ib.  Prepares  for  a  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  3. 
Jews  prohibited  by  an  edict  from  appearing  at  his  coronation,  ib.  A 
mailacre  of,  on  that  occafion,  ib.  His  expedients  to  raife  money  for  the 
crufade,  5.  Sells  the  vaffalage  of  Scotland,  ib  His  reply  to  Fulk,  cu- 
rate of  Neuilly,  6.  In  whole  hands  he  placed  the  administration,  during 
his  abfence  on  the  crufade,  ib.  Meets  Philip  of  France,  with  his  army, 
at  Vezelay,  7.  Renews  his  engagements  of  fi  i^ndfhip  with  Philip,  8. 
Embarks  his  army  at  Marfeilles,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at  Meffina, 
ib.  His  character,  and  that  of  Philip,  compared,  9.  The  occafion  of 
his  attacking  the  Sicilians,  and  taking  Melfina,  10.  His  difputes  with 
Philip,  *'£.  Sets  afide  his  contract  with  Alice,  and  propofes  to  marry 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  12.  Is  attended  on  his 
crufade  by  his  bride,  and'his  filter  Joan,  queendowager  of  Sicily, /'£.  Some 
of  his  veffels  wrecked  and  pillaged  on  the  coatt  of  Cyprus,  ib.  Conquers 
and  imprifons  Ifaac,  prince  of  Cyprus,  13.  Efpoufes  Berengaria  there, 
ib.  Arrives  in  Palestine,  and  alfifts  at  the  fiege  of  Acre,  ib.  Engages 
to  fupport  the  pretentions  of  Guy  de  Lufignan,  to  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
falem,  in  opposition  to  Conrade,  marquis  of  Moniferrat,  14.  Troubles 
in  England  during  his  abfence,  15.  Confers  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  on 
Lufignan,  on  condition  of  his  quitting  his  pretentions  to  Jerufalem,  19. 
Defeats  Saladin,  zo.  Is  obliged  to  abandon  the  intention  of  beheging 
Jerufalem,  ih.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Saladin,  for  three  years,  three 
months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours,  zi.  His  cruel  feat- 
ment  of  his  prifoners,  22.  Is  arretted  on  his  return,  by  Leopold,  arch- 
duke of  Aaftria,  23,     Is  delivered  up  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  who 
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Jmprifons  him  in  irons,  ib.     Is  carried  to,  and  accufed  before  the  diet  at 
Worms,  26.     His  fpirited  reply,  ib,     Ranfoms  himfelf,  28.     His  ran- 
fom,   how   levied,  according  to   the  feudal   fyftem,    ib.     Obtains   his 
liberty,  and   efcapes  a  fecond  arreft  by  the   emperor,   29.     Is  again 
crowned  at  Winchefter,  ib.     Goes  over  to  Normandy,  to  revenge  him- 
felf on  Philip's  perfidy,  29.     Defeats  Philip,  at  FrettevaU   30.     Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  him,  31.     His  brother  John  fubmits  to  him,  ib. 
Makes   peace  with   him    at  Louviers,   which  is  quickly  broken,    32. 
Takes  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais  prifoner,  and  fends  his  coat  of  mail  to  the 
pope,  ib.     Concludes    a   truce   with   Philip    for    five    years,    33.     Is 
wounded  in  befieging  Vidomar,  count  of  Limoges,   33.     The  gallant 
reply  of  Gourdon  the  archer,  who  fhot  him,  34.     His  fenfibility  of  the 
retort,  ib.     Dies,  ib.     His  character,  ib.     Reflections  on  his   reign, 
3$.     Mifcellaneous  affairs,  36, 
Richard  l\.  his  acceffion,  iii.  1 .     State  of  parties  at  that  juncture,  2.    Form 
of  government  fettled  by  parliament  during  his  minority,   3.     Council 
appointed,  ib.     The  adminiilration,  how  conducted,   4.     His  embar- 
rnffments  at  his  acceffion,  5.     War  with  France,  ib.     Popular  indirec- 
tions, 6.     Has  a  conference  with  Watt  Tyler,   10.     His  prudent  beha- 
viour at  the  death  of  Tyler,  ib.     Reflections  on  this  affair,   11.     Heads 
the  army  sgainft  the  Sects,   12.     Burns  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dun- 
dee, ib.     Returns  to  England  prematurely,  ib.     His  attachment  to  Ro- 
bert de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,    14.     Awed  by  his  parliament,    15.     De- 
prived of  his  regal  power  by  a  council  of  fourteen,  appointed  by   his 
uncle  Gloucefter,  17.     Fails  in  an  endeavour  to  influence  the  election  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,   18.     Confults  the  jidges,  on  the  validity  of  his 
commiffion  to  the  council  of  fourteen,  ib.     Their  opinion,  ib.     Violent 
proceedings  againft  his  miniftryby  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  20.     His  and 
his  queen,  Anne,  their  ineffectual  concern  at  the  execution  of  Sir  Simon 
Burley,  23.     Exerts  himfelf,  and  removes  archbifhop  Fitz-Alan  from 
his  office  of  Chancellor,  24.     Removes  Gloucefter  and  Warvvic  from  the 
council,  ib.     Truce  with  France,  and  marriage  of  Richard  to  Ifabell?. 
of  France,  26.     Seizes  the  charter  of  London,  and  the  character  of  his 
adminiilration,  ib.     Declares  Mortimer  fucceffor,  28.     Hurries  Glou- 
celler  over  to  Calais,  and  awes  his  faction,  29.     Proceedings  againft  his 
party,   31.     Procures  Gloucefter  to  be  murdered  at  Calais,  32.     Crea- 
tion of  peers,  33.     Removes  the  parliament  to  Shrewlbury,  ib.     Their 
grants  to  him,  ib.    Prevents  the  duel  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and 
Norfolk,  and  banifhes  them,  36.     Oppofes  the  fuccefiion  of  Hereford  to 
the  dukedom  of  Lancafier,  37.     Embarks  for  Ireland,    38.     Leaves  the 
duke  of  York  guardian  of  the  realm,   39.     Returns  to  oppofe  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  ib.     Seized  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  confined   in  Flint-cattle,  40.     HcaJs  of  accufation  preferred 
againft  him  in  parliament,  41.     Companion  between  this  period  of  hif- 
tory,  and  the  revolution    in    16S8,  46.     Depofed    by   parliament,  ib. 
M  lnlcred  in  Pomfret  callle,    49.     His  character,  ib.      Comparifon  I  e- 
tween,  and  Edward  III.  50.    Mifcellaneous  iranfaction.-  during  thi- 
t  •.     Comparifon  between   his  fituation,   and  that  of  Charles  VJ.  of 
1  ...;.cc,  92, 
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'Richard  III.  the  firft.  acts  of  his  administration,  iii.  282.  Reflection's  on 
his  feizure  of  the  crown,  283.  Appoints  the  duke  of  Buckingham  con* 
(table,  ib.  Procures  his  execution,  for  rebelling  againft  him,  289.  Ob- 
tains  a  parliamentary  fandion  of  his  fovereignty,  290.  Suppofed  to 
poifon  his  wife  Anne,  to  make  room  for  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  291.  Marches  to  oppofe  the  invafion  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, 294.  His  fufpicions  of  his  own  party,  ib.  Battle  of  Bofworth, 
295.     Killed,  ib.     His  character,  296. 

Hichemont,  Arthur,  count  de,  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iii. 
102.  Releafed  on  his  parole,  127.  Evades  his  parole  on  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  ib.  Obtains  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  filter  by  the  regent's 
intereft,  128.  Engaged  in  the  Englilh  intereft,  ib.  Attends  the  con- 
grefs  at  Arras,   161. 

Richlieu,  cardinal,  prime  minitter  of  France,  his  character,  vi.  232.  Ri- 
vals the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  addrefies  to  the  queen  of  France, 
234.  Throws  a  mole  acrofs  the  harbour  of  Rochelle,  to  complete  the 
blockade,  265.  Supplies  the  covenanters  in  Scotland  with  money, 
338.     The  conclufion  of  his  adminiftration,   and  death,  vii.  247. 

Richmond,  Henry  earl  of,  carried  into  Britain  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  on 
the  eltablifhrnent  of  the  York  family  in  Edward  IV.  iii.  251.  His  pe- 
digree, 281;,  Meafures  taken  for  his  fafe  cuftody  by  Edward,  286. 
Edward  difappointed  in  a  fcheme  for  getting  him  into  his  power,  287. 
Overtures  for  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  291.  Makes 
unfuccefsful  attempts  for  a  defcent  on  England,  292.  His  party  exhort 
him  to  another  fpeedy  attempt,  ib.  Lands  at  Milford-haven,  293. 
Battle  of  Bofworth,  295.     Richard  III.  killed,  ib.     See  Henry  VII. 

— <-- ,  duke   of,  natural  fon  of  Henry   VIII.  made  lord-lieutenant  of 

Ireland,   iv.  122.     Dies,   163,  note. 

Ridley,  bilhop  of  London,  pleads  with  Edward  VI.  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ceis  Mary,  iv.  347.  Is  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
376.  Is  fent,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  tranfub- 
ftantiation;  385.  Is  burnt  for  herefy,  together  with  bifhop  Latimer, 
414. 

Right.      See  Petition  of  Right. 

Rinuccini,  is,  by  the  pope,  fent  nuncio  to  the  Irifh  catholics,  vii.  i6r. 
Excites  the  Irifh  to  break  the  pacification  concluded  with  Orrnond,  162. 
Is  driven  out  of  Ireland,    163. 

Riots,  a  fevere  ftatute  paiTed  againft,  iv.  340. 

Rippon,  treaty  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi.  360. 
Is  adjourned  to  London,  363. 

Rivers,  earl  of,  uncle  to  Edward  V.  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  perfon, 
iii.  268.  His  character,  ib.  The  firft  who  introduced  the  art  of  print- 
ing into  England,  ib.  note.  Arreiled  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  while 
conducting  the  young  king  to  London,  270.  Murdered  in  Pomfret- 
cafUe,  272. 

Rizzio,  David,  fome  account  of  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scotland,  v.  95.  His  promotion  and  character,  ib.  Excites 
the  jealoufy  of  Darnley,  the  queen's  hufband,  96.    Incurs  the  hatred  of 
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flie  proteflants,  ib.  A  confpiracy  formed  againfl  him  by  the  chanceliof 
Morton,  97.     Is  afTafiinated  in  the  queen's  prefence,  98. 

Robbery,  initance  of  the  general  practice  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  III.  ii. 
227, 

Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  his  character,  iii.  75.  His  fon  taken  prifoner 
by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  ib.     Dies  of  grief,  ib. 

-  1  — ,  elded  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  character,  i.  272.  286. 
Revolts  againft  his  father,  273.  Extraordinary  rencounter  between  him 
and  his  father,  274.  Reconciled  to  him,  275,  Returns  to  England, 
and  repulfes  the  Scots,  ib.  Succeeds  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  286. 
Mortgages  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  and  enters  the  crufade,  299. 
His  replication  on  the  crufade,  312.  How  he  loll  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, ib.  Returns,  and  invades  England,  319.  Enters  into  an  accom- 
modation with  his  brother  Henry  I.  321.     Diftrefled  by  his  remiflhefs, 

??2. 

Rochelle,  Pennington  ordered  to  aflift  in  the  reduction  of,  deferts,  and  fails 
back  to  England,  vi.  208.  A  fquadron  fent  by  the  Dutch  againlt,  209, 
Buckingham  brings  a  fleet  and  forces  to  affilt  the  town,  and  is  ignorantly 
refufed  admittance,  235.  The  blockade  effected  by  throwing  a  mole 
acrof.  the  harbour,  265,  Is  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  266. 
Rochford,  lord,  brother  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  is  accufed  by  his  wife  of 
intimacy  with  his  filler,  iv.  155.  Is  confined  by  the  king's  order,  157. 
Is  tried,  together  with  the  queen,    159.     Is  condemned,   160. 

• ,  vifcountefs  of,  calumniates  queen  Anne  Boleyn   to  Henry  VIII. 

iv.  155.     Conduits  the  fecret  amours  of  queen  Catharine  Howard,  220. 
Is  beheaded,  together  with  the  queen,  221,. 
«. ,  the  cafile  of,  taken  from  the  barons  by  king  John,  and  the  com- 
mon men  of  the  garrifon  hanged,   ii.  93. 
Rochejler,  earl  of,  a  character  of  his  poems,  viii.  334. 
Rockingham,  a  (ynod  fummoned   there  by  William  Rufus,  tcrdepofe  An- 

felm,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  i.   303. 

Rocroy,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  there,  by  the  prince  of  Conde,    vii.  251, 

ftodclphi,  a  Florentine   merchant  in  Loi.Jun,  is  employed  by  the  pope  to 

negociate  with  the  catholics  in  England,  v.   195.     Is  engaged   by  the 

Spanifh  ambaflador  to  difturb  the  government,  in  favour  of  Mary,  queen 

of  Scots,    196.     The  duke  of  Norfolk  enters  into  his  fcheme,   197. 

Goes  to  Rome  tc   mature  his  defign,  ib. 

Roger,  earl  of  tic  re  ord,  caufe  of  his  confpirj.-g  ngainft  William  the  Con- 

queior,  i.  263.     His  eftate  forfeited,*and  himfi-Jf  confined  for  life,  266. 

» — ,    archbifliop  of  York,   crowns  prince  Henry,  when  aflbciated  with 

his  father  Henry  II.  i.  412.  Sufpended  at  Becket's  irrigation,  413. 
Pomplains  to  the  king,  and  the  confequfittces  of  this  complaint,  415. 
Circumliances  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Richard,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  469. 
Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  412. 
Rollo  the  Dane,  h!<  hiftofy,  i.  136.  Makes  inroads  into  France,  137* 
Settles  in  Neufiria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
>  j2,    Jtdis  prudent  goven:rouit,   139.     See  J\ormarJy. 

Roman'i 
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Romans,  their  firft  arrival  in  Britain,  i.  6.  Subdue  it  all  except  Caledo- 
nia,  10.     Abandon  it,   12.     Ref ale  aflillance  to  the  Britons,   13. 

Rome,  reflections  on  the  policy  of  the  court  of,  i.  330.  The  venal  prin- 
ciples of  the  court  of,  at  the  early  period  of  Henry  II I.  his  reign,  ii.  168. 
Church  of,  when  at  the  fummit  of  its  power,  229.  A  character  of 
the  decretals  of  pope  Gregory  IX,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  new  orders  in- 
ftituted  by,  ib.  Our  literary  obligations  to  the  ancient  clergy  of,  iii. 
297.  The  bad  principles  on  which  the  church  of,  is  founded,  iv.  31, 
Its-encroachments  on  civil  authority,  ib.  Favourable  however  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  arts,  33.  Confcquence  of  the  fale  of  indulgences  by 
pope  Leo  X.  35;.  See  Luther,  and  Reformation.  Its  authority  re- 
nounced by  the  Hnglifh  convocation  and  pariian.f-nt,  119.  Reflections 
on  this  event,  121.  See  Reformation.  City  of,  taken  and  lacked  by 
the  Imperial  troops,  iv.  69. 

Rood  of  Grace,  a  miraculous  crucifix,  the  artifice  of,  expofed  at  Paul's 
crofs,  by  Kilfey,  biihop  of  Rocheiler,  iv.  180. 

Roper,  Sir  Anthony,  is  fined  by  the  Star  chamber,  for  converting  arable 
land  to  paflure,  vi.  305. 

Rofe,  red  and  white,  party-diftin&ions  of  the  houfes  of  Lancafterand  York, 
iii.  217.     Remarks  on  the  confufed  hiftory  of  the  wars  between,  234. 

Rofeuel,  a  preibyterian  preacher,  his  profecution  for  treafonable  words,  viii. 
200. 

Rofni,  marquis  of,  minifter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  comes  over  to  Dover, 
to  confer  with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  433.  Difcovers  Elizabeth  to  have 
entertained  the  fame  views  with  Henry,  of  eltablifhing  a  new  fyftem  of 
policy  in  Europe,  434.  Is  fent  ambafTador  from  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
to  king  James,  on  his  acceflion,  vi.  6.  Propofes  to  James  a  league 
againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  7#  Concludes  a  treaty  with  James,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  United  Provinces,  ib. 

Rouen,  befieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  53.  The  king  of  Na- 
varre mortally  wounded  at  the  fiege  of,  v.  71.  Is  taken  by  Montmo- 
rency, and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword,  ib. 

Roundheads,  the  appellation  of,  when,  and  to  whom  given,  vi.  466. 

Round-way  down,  battle  of,  between  lord  Wijmot,  and  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler, vi.  521. 

Routiers.     See  Br  abandons. 

Roxborough,  James  I!,  of  Scotland  killed  at  the  fiege  of,  in,  220, 

Royal  Society,  the  firit  inlt'tution  of,  viii.    330. 

Rufus.     See  William  Rufus. 

Rump  parliament,  the  reitoration  of  the  long  one  fo  termed.  See  Parlia- 
ment. 

Runnemede,  the  great  charter  of  Engliih  liberties  figned  there  by  king  John, 
ii.  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  8$,  Remarks  upon  it, 
88.     See  Charter. 

Rupert,  prince,  fon  of  the  eleftor  Palatine,  offers  his  fervice  to  Charles  T. 
and  commands  a  body  of  horle  for  him,  vi.  507.  Defeats  a  party  of 
Eflex's  army  at  Worceller,  ib.  Defeats  the  left  wing  of  Eflex's  army  at 
Edge-hill,  509.  Surprizes  Eflex,  and  carries  off  booty  and  prifoners, 
522.    Is  fent  weltward  to  join  the  Cornifh  troops,  524.    Takes  Brif- 

tol, 
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to?,  525.  Obliges  the  parliamentary  forces  to  retire  from  Newark,  vii.' 
9.  Marches  to  the  relief  of  York,  II.  Engages  ralhly  in  the  battle 
of  Marfton-moor,  where  he  is  defeated,  11.  Urges  the  battle  of  Nafe- 
by,  56.  Retires  to  Briftol,  60.  Capitulates,  is  difmifled  by  the  king, 
and  leaves  England,  61.  Commands  the  fquadron  which  deferted  to 
Charles  II.  and  is  harafled  by  admiral  Blake,  204.  Takes  refuge  in 
France,  205.  Commands  under  the  duke  of  York  againft  the  Dutch, 
402.  Joins  Albemarle  during  his  engagement  with  Trump  and  De  Rui- 
ter,  412.  Obtains  the  command  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  506.  Engages 
the  Dutch  on  their  own  coaft,  ib.  Another  action,  ib.  Another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  TexeJ,  508.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  privy-council,  viii, 
ioi.     Was  the  inventor  of  etching,  327. 

Rujfel,  lord,  fupprefles  an  infurrection  in  Devonfhire,  excited  to  oppofe  the 
reformation,  iv.  330.     Is  created  earl  of  Bedford,   339.     Set  Bedford. 

me  ■  ,  lord,  is  made  one  of  the  privy-council  to  Charles  II.  viii.  101I 
.Refigns,  122.  His  character,  ib.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,  181.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower,  137.  Tried,  188. 
Is  condemned,   192.     Is  executed,   194. 

Ruthvcn,  lord,  aflifts  with  others  in  afiaifinating  David  Rizzio,  v.  97. 

« ,  governor  of  Plymouth  for  the  parliament,  is  defeated  by  the  roy- 

aliib  on  Bradoc  down,  vi.  518. 

Rutland,  earl  of,  created  duke  of  Albemarle  by  Richard  II.  iii.  33.  De- 
graded, 48.  Confpires  againft  Henry  IV.  and  betrays  his  afibciates,  63. 
Summary  view  of  his  treacherous  behaviour,  64.  Killed  at  the  battle 
of  Azincour,  being  then  duke  of  Yqrk,   102, 

R/tyter.     See  De  Ruyter. 

Rje  bou/e  plot,  hiftory  of,  viii.  185. 


fid,  Don  Pantaleon,  brother  to  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador,  hanged  by 
Cromwel  for  afiafiination,  vii.  237. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  ambaflador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  court  of  Scotland, 
concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and  Mary,  the 
infant-queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  233.  His  retinue  infulted,  at  the  inftiga- 
tien  of  cardinal  Beaton,  234.  His  demand  of  the  ilipubted  hoftager, 
evaded  by  Arran,  the  regent,  ib.  Orders  the  Scots  prjioners  on  paiole 
to  return  to  England,  ib.  Is  made  counfellor  to  the  regency  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  2P2.  Aflifts  in  reftoring  the  advantage  to  the  Englilh,  at  th 
battle  of  Pinkey,  304.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  de  . 
tcrmining  the  caufe  between  Mary,  queen  of  Scot.,  and  Murray,  the 
regent,  v.    134. 

Saf"y-  committee  of,  elected,  vii.  304.    General  Monk's  artful  behaviour 


t 


to,  *i: 


Sa'<«i'ni  king  of  Egypt,  his  character,  ii.  4-7.  Recovers  Palefiine  from 
die  ciuiaderf,  ib.  Acre  taken  from  him  by  the  CUriitians,  15.  Is 
defeated  by  the  Lhrifhans  under  Richard  h  of  England,  20.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  Richard,  21.  Review  of  his  couduct  in  this  war,  ib. 
Dies,  22.     Inl'ancc  of  hii  philofophy,  ib.. 
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Salick  law,  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  foundation  of,  traced, 

ii.  389.     Attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Englifh  government  by 

Henry  IV.  iii.  79.     Revoked  at  the  inftance  of  the  houfe'of  commons, 

80. 
Salijlury,  an  infurre&ion  of  royalifts  there,  under  the  protectorate,  who 

proclaim  Charles  II.  vii.  243. 
— — — ,   earl  of,   natural^  brother  to  king  John,  commands  the  Englifh 

fleet  againft  Philip  of  France,  and  deftroys  his  fhips  in  their  harbour, 

ii.  74. 
m ,  countefs  of,  miftrefs  to  Edward  III.  the  dropping  of  her  garter, 

fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  inflituting  the  order  of  the  garter,  ii. 

484. 

»,  earl  of,  befieges  Orleans,  iii.  138.    lulled  before  the  town, 


earl,  inftance  of  generalfhip  in,   at  the  battle  of  Blore-heath, 


iii.  204.     Taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  be 
headed,  209. 

countefs  of,  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  is  attainted  and  con 


demned  by  parliament  but  reprieved,   iv.  198.     Executed,  213. 

fecretary  Cecil  created  earl  of,   by   James  I.  vj.   r.     Caufes 


which  procured  his  promotion,  ib.     Procures  the  difmiftion  of  his  former 
aiTociates,  ib.     Communicates  to  the  king  the  hints  he  received  of  the 
gun-powder-plot,  34.     Is  made  treafurer,  46.     Expoftulates  with  the 
parliament,  on  the  king's  neceffitie?,  ib.     Invents  the  title  of  baronet 
to  fupply  James  with  money  by  the  fale  of  it,  71. 

Bailee,  is  deftroyed  by  an  Englifh  fleet,   vi.  308. 

Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  inftance  of  his  confidence  in  the  juftice   of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  467.     His  daughter  Berengaria  married  to 
Richard  I.  ii.  12. 

Sandilands,  Sir  James,  is  fent  from  the  parliament  to  queen  Mary  in 
France,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  their  proceedings  in  reforming  reli- 
gion, v.  39. 

Sandwich,,  earl  of,  fails  in  attempting  to  feize  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  fleet 
in  the  Danifh  harbours,  vii.  406.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Solebay' 
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Sanquhir,  lord,  executed  for  aftaffinatiqn,  vi.  61. 

Santa  Croce,  marquis  of,  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spanifh  Armada 

v.  33%     Dies,  339. 
Santa  Cruz,  a  Spamlh  fleet  burnt  in  the  harbour  of,  by  admiral  Blake 

vii.  257. 
Saville,    Sir  John,  a  zealous  commoner  againft  the  court,  is  promoted  and] 

ennobled  by  king  James  I.  vi.   117. 
Savoy,  a  conference  there,   between  twelve  bifhops,  and  twelve  prefbyte- 

rian  miniilers,   vii.  369. 
Savoy,   Philibert,  duke  of.     See  Philibtrt. 
Sautre  William,  rector  of  St.  Olythe,  the  firft  perfon  burnt  in  Englan4 

for  herefy,    iii.  65. 
Saxons,  national  character  of,   i.  18.     Arrive  in  Britain,   under  Hengift 

aud  H-rfa,  19.    Subi^e  Britain  and  fettle  there,  20.    Their  conquefb 
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in  Britain,  very  ruinous  to  the  country,  26.     Throw  back  all  the  Bri"- 
tifli   improvements    into   ancient   barbarity,    ib.     After  fubduing    the 
Britons,  war  againit  each  other,   27.     Difficulty  of  continuing  their  hif- 
tory,    and   why,  28.      Brief  view   of    their   idolatrous    religion,   31. 
Made  but  flow  improvement  in  arts  in  England,  60.     Their  bigotry  and 
fuperftition,   61.     Their  gradual  ecclefiaftical  iubjedlion  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  traced,  ib.     Their  theologicJ  difputes,  63.     Reduced  to  defpair 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  79.     Admit  the  Danes   to  fettle  with 
them,  after    defeating   them,    83.     Their   monks   charafterifed,    110. 
Their  affected  aufterities,   113.     Oppofed  by  the  fecular  clergy,   114. 
Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in  England,    198.     The  fucceffion  of 
their  princes,  how  regulated,   199.     Account  of  their  Wittenagemot, 
or  national  council,   201.     Earl  and  Alderman,  fynonimous  appellations 
among,  ib.  note.     Their  government  ariftocratical,   toward   the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquefr,    204.     State   of  popular  liberty    among,  208. 
Several  orders  of  men  among,  ib.     Their  courts  of  Juftice,  212.    State 
of  legiflation  among,  214.     Their  criminal  law,  215.     Their  military 
force,     225.     Public    revenues,    ib.     Value  of  money  among,    226. 
Their  manners  inquired  into,  229.     Finally  fubdued  by  William,  duke 
of  Normandy,  193.  231.     Ste  Harold,  and  William.     Their  law?,  com- 
pared with  the  civil  law,  iii.  300. 
Saxony,  Maurice,  elector  of.     See  Maurice. 
Scandal  and  reproach,  initances  of  the  fevere  punifhment  of,  by  the  court 

of  Star-chamber,  vi.  305. 
Scone,  the  famous  ftone  there,  on  which  the  king9  of  Scotland  were 
anointed,  carried  to  London  by  Edward  I.  ii.  282.  Robert  Bruce 
crowned  there,  317.  " Edward  Baliol  crowned  there,  385. 
Scotland,  and  Scots,  the  Scots  and  PicTts  invade  Britain,  i.  13.  King 
Conftantine  defeated  by  Athelftan,  king  of  England,  104,  105.  K.  Dun- 
can killed  by  Macbeth,  168.  Macbeth  killed,  and  Malcolm  restored, 
ib.  King  William  taken  prifoner  by  Herjry  II.  does  homage,  with  all 
his  nobility,,  for  his  ranfom,  448.  The  vaflalage  of,  fold  by  Richard  I. 
to  raife  money  for  his  crufade,  ii.  6.  Remarks  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of, 
345.  Alexander  III.  king  of,  marries  the  filler  of  Edward  I.  ib.  Dies, 
246.  Is  fucceeded  by  Margaret  of  Norway,  ib.  Guardians  ap- 
pointed during  her  infancy,  ib.  A  treaty  of  marriage  negotiated 
between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  ib.  She  dies,  on  her 
paiTage  to  Scotland,  247.  Competitors  for  the  crown  of,  248.  255. 
Their  claims  referred  to  the  decifion  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  250.  An 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  done  by  the  kings  of,  to  thofe 
of  England,  251.  The  parliament  of,  and  the  competitors  for  the 
crown,  attend  the  fummons  of  Edward  to  Norham,  fouth  of  the  Tweed, 
2153.  Edward  afi'erts  his  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crown,  as  liege  of  the 
kingdom,  it.  The  fortreiTcs  in,  delivered  up  to  Edward.  256.  The 
baron.s  and  prelates  fwear  fealty  to  him,  257.  Edward  decides  in  favour 
of  fohn  Baliol 's  right  to  the  crown,  25S.  Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward, and  is  put  in  poflefTion  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  The  Scots,  and  their 
new  king,  provoked  at  Edward's  atls  of  ufurpation  over  them,  259. 
Afiign  a  council  to  carry  on  the  administration,  and  affemble  an  army  to 
eppefe  the  forces  of  Edward,  280.     Berwic  taken  by  Edward,  and  the 
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garrifon  put  to  the  fword,   281.    The  Scots  defeated  by  earl  Warrenae, 
and  the  cattle  of  Dunbar   furrendered   to  Edward,  ib.     Roxborough 
taken,  ib,     Edinburgh,   and  the  whole  country,  fubducd,   2S2.     Ba- 
liol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  ib,  Baliol  carried  prifoner  to  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,   283.     Earl  Warrenne  left  governor  of,  ib.     The 
Scots  abandoned  by  Philip  of  France,   in  confequer.ee  of  his  treaty  with 
Edward,  297.     Warrenne  returning  to  England,  leaves  the  adminiftra- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Ormefby  and  Creiftngham,  298.     Their  oppreffions 
of  the  Scots,  ib.     The  Scots  rife  againit   the  Englilh,   under  William 
Wallace,  299.     Gain  a  victory  over  Warrenne,  301.     Wallace  made 
regent,  302.     The  regency  given  to  thefteward,   and  Cuming  ofBade- 
noch,   on  Wallace's  refignation,  303.     The  Scots  army  defeated  by  Ed- 
ward at  Falkirk,    304.     Apply  to  France  for  fuccour,  but  are  refufed, 
306.     Engage  pope  boniface  in  their  intereft,    307.     John  de  Segrave, 
left  guardian  of,   by  Edward,  who  is   defeated  by  the  Sects,    309.     Is 
again  fubdued  by  Edward,   310.     Young  Robert  Bruce  arrives  in  Scot- 
land, and  fpirir.5  up  the  nobility  to  a  revolt,  314.     Bruce  is  crowned  at 
Scone,  317.     He  reduces  the  Englilh  in  Scotland,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  country,   337.     Bruce  defeats  Edward  at  Bannockburn, 
340.     The  independency  of,  eftablilhed  by  this  victory,   341.     He  in- 
vades England  on  the  death   cf  Edward  II.   372.     The  nature  of  the 
war  made  by  the  Scots,  and  their  army  deicribed,   373.     Death  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  and  acceflion  of  his  fon  David,  381.     State  of,  at  this  pe- 
riod,   383.     The  earl  of  Marre  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  Mur- 
ray, ib.     Marre  defeated   and  flain    by  Edward   Baliol,   384.     He  is 
crowned  at  Scone,  3S5.     Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  flies 
to  England,  ib,     Douglas  defeated  by  Edward  HI.  of  England,  and  Ed- 
ward Baliol  reltored,   ;26.     He  is  acknowledged   no  longer  than  pro- 
tected by  the  prefesce  of  the  Englilh  king,  ib.     King  David  defeated 
and   take:,  prifoner   by  queen  Philippa,   440.     Is  ranfomed,  461.     An 
expreVs  inquiry  intp  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by  the  kings  of,  to 
thofe  of  England,  503.     The  Scots  obtain  afliilance  from  France  to  in- 
vade England,  and  their  conduct  in  thefeincurfions,  iii.   12.     Difoblige 
their  allien,  who   return  home,   13.     Invade  England  again,   but  are 
worfted,  67.     Pottle  of  Homeldon,  68.     Prince  James  taken  prifoner 
by  Henry  IV.  and   educated   in  England,  75.     Carried  to   France  by- 
Henry  V.  114.     The  Scots  army  in  France  refufe  to  obey  their  young 
king  while  in  captivity,  ib.  James  1.  reftored,  129.  Murdered,  ib.    Af- 
fairs of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  beginning  of  Edward  IV. 
219.     State  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  332.     James  IV.  receives 
and  affiits  Perkin  Warbec,  371.     Marries  Margaret  eldeft  daughter  of 
Henn  ,   386.     The  Scots   routed  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  and  James 
killed,   439.     His  queen  Margaret  marries  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  iv. 
5.      .  he  duke  of  Albany  called  over  to  the  regency,  6.     The  ftate  cf, 
as  it  appeared  to  Albany  on  his  arrival,  ib.     Confuflons  in,  on  Albany's 
going  over  to  France,  8.     Reafons  in  favour  of  alliances  with  France 
or  England  contrafted,  43.     Extraordinary  cafe  of  Patrick  Hamilton 
burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  214.     Friar  Forreft  burnt,  215.     The  reformation 
ipreads  in,  216.    Henry  declares  war  againft,  227.     Sir  Robert  Bowes 

defeated 
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defeated  by  the  lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  228.  Battle  of  Solway,  f2$f 
Death  of  James  V.  230.  The  infant  queen  Mary,  contracted  to  prince 
Edward  of  England,  233.  Invaded  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edinburgh 
burnt,  245.  The  Englifh  defeated  at  Ancram,  249.  Is  included  in 
the  peace  of  Campe  between  Henry  and  Francis,  25/.  Hiftory  of 
Wiihart  the  reformer,  295.  Cardinal  Beaton  afl'affinated,  297.  Ita 
misfortunes  at  this  time,  owing  to  a  fucceffion  of  minorities,  299.  The 
duke  of  Somerfet  prepares  to  profecute  the  war  with,  ib.  His  manifelto? 
300.  The  Scots  prepare  to  repel  Somerfet,  302.  Battle  of  Pink<*y, 
303.  The  young  queen  Mary  fent  to  France,  3  12.  The  earl  of  Ar- 
ran  refigns  the  regency  to  the  queen  dowager,  439.  The  young  queen 
IVIary  married  to  the  Dauphin,  440.  Three  fecret  articles  perfidiodly 
obtained  of  Mary,  441.  Englifh  reformers  protected  there  from  the  per- 
secutions of  queen  Mary,  v.  21.  Account  of  the  aflbciation  called  the 
Congregation  of  the  Lord,  22.  See  Congregation,  and  Gttife,  Mary  of. 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Settlement  of  the  adminiftration  during  the 
queen's  abfence  by  this  treaty,  ib.  The  catholic  religion  fupprefTed, 
and  the  prefbyterian  discipline  eflablifhed,  by  parliament,  38.  Queen 
Mary  arrives,  on  the  death  of  her  hufhand,  45.  The  queen  expofed  to 
infults  for  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  47.  The  poverty  of 
the  reformed  clergy  there,  54.  The  ecclefiaifical  benefices  how  affigned 
by  the  privy  council,  55.  Mary  married  to  the  lord  Darnley,  89.  A 
confederacy  formed  againft  Mary  at  Stirling,  which  is  encouraged  by 
Elizabeth,  90.  The  rebels  driven  into  England,  91.  Murder  of  Darn- 
ley,  107.  The  proteftant  religion  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  with  the 
queen's  fanttion,  1 10,  note.  Mary  married  to  Bothwel,  115.  Re- 
flections of  the  people  on  thefe  events,  ib.  Mary  imprifoned  in  Loch- 
levin  caflle,  120.  Mary  forced  to  refign  the  crown,  and  her  fon 
James  VI.  crowned,  124.  Arrival  of  Murray  the  regent,  125.  The 
Settlement  of  the  crown  and  adminiftration  confirmed  by  parliament,  ib. 
Battle  of  Langfide,  128.  Mary  flies  to  England,  ib.  Her  caufe  exa- 
mined before  Englifh  commiflioners,  135.  144.  Murray  the  regent 
afiaflinated,  167.  The  eail  of  Lenox  appointed  regent,  168.  He  is 
put  to  death  by  Murray's  party,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  chofen,  202.  Mor- 
ton made  regent  on  the  death  of  Mar,  ib.  Difcontents  and  faclions 
againft  Morton,  230.  Morton  tried  and  executed,  232.  A  confpiracy 
of  nobles  formed,  who  fei?.«  the  young  king  James,  248.  James 
efcapes  from  them,  254.  Earl  of  Arran  degraded,  256.  A  defenfive 
alliance  entered  into  between  James  and  Elizabeth,  270.  Queen  Mary 
Sentenced  to  death  by  Englifh  commiflioners,  299.  And  executed,  3 19. 
The  hoflile  laws  between,  and  England,  abolilhed,  vi.  41.  The  natu- 
ral confequences  of  their  king  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  England,  8z. 
View  of  the  ltate  of  religion  there,  84.  James  obtains  the  jurifdicVon 
of  bifhops  to  be  acknowledged,  ib.  The  eftablifhment  of  epucopal  au- 
thority and  ceremonies  oppofed.  ib.  The  nature  of  the  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in,  86.  Behaviour  of  Black, 
miniller  of  St.  Andrews,  87.  Seditious  principles  of  the  clergy  there, 
88.  Some  of  the  refractory  minillers  pur.ilhed  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
wown  of  England,  ib.    The  gefleral  ftillmbly  fubmit  to  jcgal  and  cpif- 
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Sopal  authority,  89.  A  court  of  h;gh  commilTion  erected,  ib.  Alftr- 
cations  between  James  and  the  clergy,  9c.  Confequences  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nobility,  and  the  abfence  of  the  king,  322.  Difcontents  of 
the  inferior  clergy  there,  324.  Introduction  of  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
327.  A  tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  occafion  of  the  liturgy,  329.  The 
covenant  eftablifhed,  331.  Epifcopacy  abolifhed  by  the  general  aflem- 
bly,  336.  The  covenanters  afliffed  by  cardinal  Richlieu,  338.  The 
covenanters  ratfe  forces,  and  fecure  the  whole  country,  ib.  Their  zeal 
inflamed  by  Michelfon  the  prophetefs,  339.  Charles  marches  with  a 
force  to  Berwic,  341.  A  pacification  concluded  with  the  covenanters, 
343.     A  letter  from  the  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  intercepted, 

359.  Another  armament  fent  againft  them,  ib.  The  Scots  army 
rout  lord  Conway  at  Newburn,  ib.     They  take  pofleflion  of  Newcaflle, 

360.  Treaty  of  Rippon,  ib.  Are  attacked  by  Strafford,  362.  The 
army  diibanded  by  the  Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  425.  The  lords 
of  articles  abolifhed,  on  the  arrival  of  Charles,  428.  Reflections  and 
views  of  the  covenanters,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, 538.  Send  commiflioners  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  to  offer  a  medi- 
ation, 540.  Summon,  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention  offtatej, 
541.  The  folemn  league  and  covenant  framed  with  the  Englifh  com- 
miffioners,  542.  Raife  an  army  to  affifl  the  Englifh  parliament,  544. 
The  king  puts  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before  Newark, 
vii.  73.  Deliver  up  the  king  to  the  parliament  for  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  the  army,  79.  Their  commiflioners  affronted  by  the  inde- 
pendent faction  in  the  long  parliament,  1 13.  Their  commiflioners  con- 
cert a  treaty  with  the  king,  for  arming  in  his  favour,  1 16.  Parties  dif- 
tinguifhed  there  at  this  time,  ib.  The  royalifts  defeated  by  Cromwel, 
128.  Charles  II.  proclaimed  after  his  father's  execution,  159.  Com- 
miflioners fent  to  Breda,  to  propofe  terms  to  Charles,  173.  Cruel  and 
infulting  treatment  and  execution  of  Montrofe,  179.  Treatment  of 
Charles  on  his  landing,  183.  Numbers  burnt  for  witchcraft,  186. 
Battle  of  Dunbar,  190.  Charles  crowned  at  Scone,  192.  Charles 
marches  into  England,  19^.  Is  routed  by  Cromwel  at  Worcefter,  196. 
Stirling-caftle  reduced  by  Monk,  and  the  records  of  the  kingdom  tent 
to  London,  207.  Dundee  and  other  towns  taken,  ib.  The  kingdom 
fubmits  to  the  commonwealth,  ib.  The  civil  adminiflration  of,  under 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  266.  The  forts  razed,  and  troops 
diibanded  by  Charles  II.  on  his  reftoration,  365.  A  parliament,  ib. 
Prelacy  tacitly  reftored,  366.  Sharp  made  archbiiliop  of  St.  Andrews, 
367.  Trial  and  execution  of  Argyle  and  others,  ib.  Lord  Lorn  con- 
demned, but  pardoned  by  the  king,  438.  Proceedings  pf  parliament, 
439.  Arbitrary  irnpofition  of  fines  tinder  the  act  of  indemnity,  ib. 
Dilbrders  occafioned  by  the  re-eflablifhrnent  of  epifcopacy,  440.  And 
by  violent  meafures  to  fuppref*  conventicle^,  442.  Infurrection  and  re- 
newal of  the  covenant,  443.  The  infurgents  routed  by  Da.'ziel,  ib, 
Cruel;  executions  of  the  covenanter-,  444.  The  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  epifcopacy,  without  effect,- viii.  48.  A  parliament,  49. 
Severe  law  againft  conventicles,  ci.  The  arbitrary  adminifiration  of 
Lauderdale,  52.     Cafe  of  Mitchel,  <;3»     Arch.bifh.Dp  Sharp  nuudered, 
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113.  A  parliament  held  by  the  duke  of  York,.  166.  Condemnation 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  168.  Cruei  perfecution  of  the  covenanters,  170. 
Two  women  drowned  for  not  abjuring  the  declaration,  173.  A  decla- 
ration of  indulgence  publifhed  by  James  II.  257.  Revolts  againft  James, 
on  the  coming  over  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  298.  The  convention 
fummoned  by  the  prince,  makes  a  tender  of  the  crown  to  him  and  his 
princefs,  307. 
Scriptures,   a  tranflation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  131.     See 

Bible. 
Scutage,  an  explanation  of  that  term,  and  on  what  occafions  levied  by  the 

.Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  127.     None  levied  by  Edward  I.  323, 
Sea-fights.     See  under  the  names  of  the  reipe&ive  commanders. 
Secretaries  of  ft  ate,  9  lift  of  ihofe  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  156. 

Dining  that  of  Charles  I.  vii.  153. 
Ssdgmore,  baifle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Fever- 

fham,  viii.  227. 
Sedley,  Mr?,  her  influence  over  James  II.  viii.  217. 
Segrave,  John  de,  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  ii.  309. 

Js  defeated  by  the  Scots,  ib. 
Self  denying  ordinance  parted  by  the  long  parliament,   vii.  27. 
Seneff'e,  battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 

viii.  9. 
Severus,  emperor,   completes  Adrian's  rampart,  i.    10.      This  rampart 

ere&ed  of  ftone,   13. 
Seymour,  lady  Jane,   maid  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  attracts  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1 56.    Is  married  to  the  king  the  next  day  after 
Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  162.      Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  (afterward 
Edward  Vi.)  and  dies,  176. 
■       — ,  Sir  Edward,  brother  to  queen  Jane,  made  earl  of  Hertford,  iv. 
176.     Commands  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII.  in  an  invafion  of  Scotland, 
and  burns  Edinburgh,  245.     Is  fent  with  forces  over   to  Calais,  254. 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  282. 
Is  chofen  protector  by  the  regency,  283.     Is  created  duke  of  Somerfet, 
284.     See  Somerfet. 
Seymour,  lord,  fecond  fon  of  the  protector  Somerfet,  commands  a  fquadron 
ftationed  at  Dunkirk,  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Parma  from  joining  the 
Spanilh  armada,  v.  33  c. 

»- ,  Sir  Francis,  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  third  parliament  of 

Charles  I.  vi.  241. 

Sir  Thomas,  is  nominated  one  of  the  council  to  the  regency, 


during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  iv.  2S3.  Is  created  lord  Seymour, 
and  high  admiral,  285.  His  character,  314.  Marries  the  queen- 
dowager,  ib.  Cabals  againft  his  brother  the  protector,  during  his  ab- 
fence  in  Scotland,  ib.  Forms  a  party  in  parliament  againft  the  protec- 
tor, 315.  Is  intimidated,  and  defires  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother, 
ib.  Addrefles  the  lady  Elizabeth,  after  the  queen-dowager's  death,  ib. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  318.  Js  examined  by  the  council,  ib,  I» 
attainted  by  parliament,  319.  Is  executed,  320. 
Sforviay  Francis,  obtains  the  inveftiturc  of  Milan,  iv.  98.     See  Milan. 

Sbafttjlurji 
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Shaft  ejlury,  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  earl  of,  his  hint  of  fhutting  up  the 
exchequer,  carried  to  the  king  by  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  vii.  475.  Is 
made  chancellor,  477.  His  fpeech  to  parliament  on  the  Dutch  war, 
500.  Mues  writs  for  fupplying  vacant  feats  in  parliament,  501.  De- 
ferts  the  court,  and  joins  the  country  party,  504.  Is  difmiifed  from  be- 
ing chancellor,  511.  Is  lent  to  the  Tower  for  difputing  the  legality  of 
the  parliament  after  a  twelvemonth's  prorogation,  viii.  26.  Flatters  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  with  hopes  of  the  fucceffion,  94.  Is  made  prefident 
of  thecouncil,  101.  Is  removed  by  the  king,  122.  Prefents  the  duke 
ofYoik,  as  a  popifh  recufan-,  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex,  126.  Is 
accufed  of  treafon,  but  acquitted,  165.  Inliigates  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,  182.  Retires  to  Holland,  and  dies,  183.  His 
charader,  ib. 

Shakefpeare,  fcarcely  any  mention  of  civil  liberty  to  be  found  in  his  hifto- 
rical  plays,  v.  469,  note,  A  character  of  his  dramatic  writings,  vi.  191. 
Compared  with  Johnfon,   192. 

Shjrp,  a  Scots  prefbyterian  commilTioner,  abandons  their  caufe,  and  is  made 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  vii.  367.  His  cruelty  toward  the  covenan- 
ters, 444.     Is  (hot  at  by  Mitch  el,   viii.  53.     Is  murdered,    113. 

• ,  Dr.  is  fufpended  by  the  court  of  high -com  miflion,  in  the  reign  of 

James  II.  for  preaching  againlt  popery,   viii.  253. 

Shaw,  Dr.  procured  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  to  declare  his  brother  Ed- 
ward illegitimate,  in  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's,  iii.  277.  LI  fuccefs  of  this 
fcheme,  278. 

Sheep,  the  number  of,  reftrifred  by  ftatute,  iv.  278.  Sir  Thomas  More's 
cenfure  of  the  exceflive  breeding  of,  328. 

Sherfeld,  recorder  of  Salilbury,  is  profecuted  in  the  ftar  chamber  for  break- 
ing a  painted  church-window,  vi,  292. 

Sheriffs,    the  primitive  nature  of  their  office,  ii.  270. 

Ship  money,  firit  levied  in  England,  i.  142.  Impofed  on  occafion  of  the 
bpanilh  invafion,  v.  461.  Firft  levied  by  Charles  I.  vi.  225.  Is  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  kingdom,  303.  Trial  of  John  Hambden,  for 
refufing  to  pay  it,  316.  The  fheriffs  voted  delinquents  for  afTeffing  it, 
by  the  commons,  374.     Is  declared  illegal,    382. 

Shipping,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  496.  Caufe  of  its  decay 
at  that  time,  ib.     See  Na-vy. 

Shirley,  Dr.  and  Fag,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  great  dif- 
putes  between  the  two  houfes,  occalioned  by,  viii.  14. 

Shore,  Jane,  accufed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  in  council,  iii.  274.  Re* 
marks  on  the  accounts  given  of  her,  ib.  note.     Her  hiftory,    276. 

Sbrewjlury,    battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  and  young  Piercy,  iii.  71. 

■  ■,  countefs  of,  her  icandalous    reports  of  queen  Elizabeth,   com- 

municated to  Elizabeth  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,    v.  506. 

■,   earl  of,  is  added  to  the  privy-council,  for  the  confideration  of 


the  cafe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  144.  Mary  committed  to  his  cuf- 
tody  at  Tutbury,  146.  She  is  removed  from  his  care  on  account  of  his 
indulgence  to  her,  258.  Is  appointed  to  attend  on  her  execution,  311. 
-,  earl  of,  renounces  the  catholic  religion,  and  joins  the  prince 


of  Orange,  viii.  282, 

Vol.  VIII.  M  m  Sicily, 
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Sicily,  tranfactions  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  durfng 
their  wintering  there,  on  their  way  to  the  crufade,  ii.  9.  The  pope's 
contelis  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  concerning,  171.  Is  offered,  by 
the  pope,  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  refufes  it,  ib.  Is  accepted 
by  Henry  ILL  for  his  fecond  fon  EdmonH,  172.  The  heavy  debt  incur- 
red by  Henry,  in  afleiting  this  grant,  ib,  A  crufade  published  again!!, 
by  the  pope,    173. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  enters  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viif, 
184.  Review  of  his  life  and  character,  igjr  Is  tried,  ib.  His  de- 
fence,  196,      Is   executed,    197. 

•— — • — ,  Sir  Henry,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  reduces  Shan  Oneale,  v, 
399.     His  vigilnnt  adminiibation,  ib. 

• -,  Sir  Philip,  writes  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  difluade  her  from  mar- 
rying the  duke  of  Anjou,  v.  244..  Is  made  governor  of  Pluming,  273, 
His  death  and  character,    276. 

Sigebert,  king  of  Eaft  Anodia,  reftores  Chriftianity  in  his  kingdom,  and 
faid  to  found  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,   i.  46. 

• ,  king  of  WefTex,  depofed  for  his  bad  adminiftration,  i.  55.     His. 

bafe  ingratitude  to  his  protector,   ib.     Revenged  upon  him,  56. 

Sigefert,    a  Northumbrian  pyrate,    routed  by  Alfred,  i.  89. 

Silver.     S~e  Money, 

Simier,  is  fent  over  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  profecute  his  fuit  with  queen 
Elizabeth,  v.  239.  His  art  in  rendering  his  converfation  agreeable  to 
her,  240.  Difcovers  Leiceiter's  marriage  to  the  queen,  ib.  Is  taken 
under  the  queen's  immediate  protection,  on  Leicester's  attempting  his 
life,  ib. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  a  baker's  fon,  becomes  the  inftrument  of  Simon  the 
piielt  to  diftuib  the  government  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  323.  Opens  his 
pretenftons  in  Ireland,  as  earl  of  Warwic,  which  revolts  under  him, 
325.  Crowned  at  Dublin,  as  Edward  VI.  ib.  Receives  forces  from 
the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  328.  Invades  England,  329.  Defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke,  ib.  Becomes  fcuilion  to  the  king,  and  is  promoted 
to  be  his  falconer,    330. 

Simon,  Richard,  a  pride,  concerts  the  pretentions  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
againit  Henry  VII.  iii.  323.  Carries  his  pupil  to  Ireland,  which  re- 
volts, 325.     Why  only  confined,  on  Sirnnel's  overthrow,  330. 

Sinclair,  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Scots  army,   iv.  229.     Is  defeated'by  the  Englifh  at  Solway,  ib. 

Sindercome,  is  condemned  for  attempting  the  lite  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  \ii, 
282.     Poifons  himfdf,  284. 

Sirnqwts,  when  introduced  into  England,  i;.  140. 

Sitbric,  a  Danifh  nobleman,  appointed  king  of  Northumberland,  by  Athel- 
llane,   i.  10.;.     Fate"  of  his  fon s,  ib. 

Siivard  land,   his  hiftory,  i.  163. 

Six  articles,  law  of. 

SAin  for  redrefs  againfl  the  Eaft  India 

company,  and  is  taken  into  cyftody  by  the  commons,  vi.  4,-4. 

how coniideccd  among  the  Anglo-baxcns,  i.  21 1.    Two 
* 
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Sma/ca/de,  a  league  of  the  protectant  princes  of  Germany  formed  there,  iv*. 

99.     Money  remitted  to  the  league  by  Henry  VIII.  142. 
Smyrna-feet,  Dutch,  attacked  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes  vii.  478. 
Society,  civil,  more  probity  to  be  found  in,  than  among  rude  and  barbarous 

nations,  i.  222. 
Sodalitium,  or  Saxon  bend  of  compact  defcribed,  n  206. 
Soldiers,  common,  their   pay,  in   the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  497,  note. 

Whence  their  chief  emoluments  arofe,  it. 
Solebay,  battle  of,  between  the  Englifh  and  French   fleets,  and  De  Ruiter 

the  Dutch  admiral,  vii.  484. 
Solauay,  battle  of,   between  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  iv.  229. 
Solyman,  fultan,  conquers  Hungary,  and  befieges  Vienna,  iv.  99, 
Somerfet,  duke  of,  governor  of  Normandy,  obliged  to  furrender  Rouen, 

and  the  reft  of  the  province,  to  Charles  Vii.   iii.    176.     Succeeds  the 

duke  of  Suffolk  in  his  influence   with  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,    188. 

Sent    to    the  Tower,   199.     Killed  at   the   flrft    battle   of  St.  Albans, 

200. 
— — — ,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  prcte&or  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VT. 

created  duke  of,  iv.   284.     Procures   his  authority  to  be  confirmed  by 

patent,     286.       Favours    the   eftablifhment   of  the   reformation,     288. 

Appoints  a  vifitation  of  diocefes,  291.     Makes  preparations  for  the  war 

with    Scotland,  299.     Publifhes    a   manifefto,    300.     Advances  toward 

Edinburgh,  301.      Defeats    the   Scots  at   the    battle   of  Pinkey,  303. 

Leaves  Warwic  to  treat  for  an  accommodation,  and  returns  to  England, 

306.  Calls  a  parliament,  ib.     Pafles  laws  favourable  to  the  reformation, 

307.  SuppreiTes  fome  popifh  ceremonies,  308.  Orders  Haddington  to 
be  fortified  and  garrifor-ed,  310.  Is  informed  of  his  brother's  cabals 
againft  him,  314.  Commits  him  to  the  Tower,  and  orders  a  profecution 
of  him,  318.  Signs  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  320.  Appoints  a 
commiflion  to  inquire  concerning  inclofures,  329.  Infurredtions  of  ths 
people,  ib.  Endeavours  at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  but  is  dis- 
appointed, 333.  Is  oppofed  in  his  intention  to  conclude  a  peace  with. 
France  and  Scotland,  334.  His  haughty  exertion  of  his  authority 
excites  cabals  againft  him,  335.  Becomes  obnoxious  for  courting  popu- 
lar favour,  ib.  Demolifhes  churches,  to  build  a  palace  with  the  mate- 
rials, 336.  A  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  at  Eiy-houfe,  ib.  Removes 
the  king  to  Windfor,  and  prepares  for  his  defence,  337.  Is  defer  ted  by 
all  but  Paget  and  Cranmer,  and  defpairs,  ib.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower,  338. 
ConfefTes  on  his  knees  before  the  council,  the  charges  laid  againft  him;  is 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  fined,  340.  Is  re-admitted  to  the  council, 
ib.  Marries  his  daughter  to  the  lord  Dudley,  fon  to  Warwic,  ib.  The 
fchemes  of  Northumbedand  to  ruin  him,  351.  Is  arretted,  together 
with  his  dutchefs  and  friends,  ib.  The  charges  againft  him,  ib.  Is 
tried,  352.  Executed,  353.  His  character,  and  reflections  on  his  fate, 
ib. 

-,  Carre,  vifcount  Rochefter,  created  earl  of,  vi.    70.     Is  inftigated 


by  his   lady  to  procure  Sir   Thomas  Overbury  to   be   poifoned,  ib*     I* 
Itung  with  remorfe,  and  declines  in  the  kl  ir,  75.     Is  convicted 

of  Overbury 's  death,  77.     Is  pardoned,  and  dies  in  obicurity,  78. 

M  m  2  Scuthamiton? 


I    N    D    E    & 

Southampton,  Wriothefely,  chancellor,  and  one  of  the  regency,  during  th< 
minority  of  Edward  VJ.  created  earl  of,  iv.  284.  Puts  the  great  feal  in 
commifiion,  285.  Is  deprived  of  the  chancellorship,  and  removed  from 
the  council,  286.  Is  re-admitted  to  the  council,  and  cabals  with  Wa.vwic 
againft  the  proteclor,  336.  Enters  into  a  plot  againft  him  at  Ely-houfe, 
337.     Retires  from  the  council,  and  dies  of  vexation,  339. 

»»  ,  earl  of,  attends  the  earl  of  EfTex  to  Ireland,  who  makes   him 

general  of  horfe,  v.  404,  Is  difplaced,  by  the  queen's  orders,  406. 
Enters  into  EfTex's  confpiracy  at  Drury-houfe^  423.  Is  tried  with 
EfTex,  and  condemned,  427.     Is  fpared,  but  detained  in  prifon,  432. 

Spain,  ftate  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  iii.  333.  See 
Ferdinand  of  Arr agon.  Leagues  with  the  Italian  ftates  againft  France, 
368.  Obtains  poiitffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Death  of 
Ferdinand,  and  accefuon  of  his  grandion  Charles,  iv.  12.  See  Charles  V* 
Acquires  the  final  poiTefiion  of  Navarre,  2;.  The  kingdom  of,  refigned 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  his  fon  Philip,  425.  See  Philip  II, 
Charles  retires  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juft  in  Eilremadura,  ib.  Viftory 
of  St.  Quintin,  434.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis,  v.  16.  Philip  vows 
to  fpend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  65.  His  cruel  perfecution 
of  heretics,  ib.  Its  flourilhing  Hate  and  power  at  this  time,  272.  The 
invincible  armada  fitted  out  for  the.  conqueft  of  England,  333.  This 
fleet  deftroyed,  343.  Cadiz  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englifh,  380. 
The  harbour  of  Cerimbra  attacked,  and  a  rich  carraek  taken  there,  444. 
Peace  concluded  with  England,  vi.  27.  Acknowledges  the  independency 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  them  for  twelve 
years,  44.  Arrival  of  prince  Charles  there,  to  profccute  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta,  133.  The  match  broke  off  by  Buckingham,  137. 
Acknowledges  the  republican  government  of  England,  vii.  250.  The 
Englifh  ambailador  murdered  there  by  banifhed  royalifts,  ib.  Revolt  of 
Portugal,  and  other  ill  fucceffes,  251.  Declares  war  againft  England, 
on  the  feizure  of  Jamaica,  255.  The  galleons  taken  and  deftroyed  at 
Cadiz,  257.  A  fleet  burnt  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  ib.  War  with 
France,  431.  Its  fituation  at  the  time  of  the  congrefs  of  Nimeguen, 
and  motives  of  haftening  the  treaty  there,  viii.  22.  The  treaty  oi  Nime- 
guen concluded,  45.     Declares  war  againft  France,  205. 

Spalato,  archbifhop  of,  comes  to  England,  turns  proteftant,  efcapes  to 
Italy,  and  dies  in  confinement,  vi.  197. 

Speaker  of  the  Hou/e  of  Commons,  firft  appointment  of,  iii.  3. 

Spencer,  his  character  as  a  poet,  v.  491. 

Spenfer.     See  Defpencer. 

Sprague,  admiral  Sir  Edward,  is  killed  in  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  vii.  509. 

Spurs,  battle  of,  between  the  troops  of  Heniy  VIII.  and  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  iii.  435. 

J!t.  Albans,  the  monallery  of,  by  whom  endowed,  i.  49.  Obfervations  on 
the  petition  of  the  boiough  of,  to  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
ii.  510.  Battle  if,  between  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  ciuke  of 
York,  iii.  20c.    Between  queen  Margaict,  ai.U  the  earl  of  Warwic, 

St. 
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St.  Andrews,  Wiftiart  the  reformer  burnt  there,  by  cardinal  Beaton,  Iv, 
2<)-j.  1  he  cardinal  affaffinated  there,  ib.  Is  furrendered  to  the  queen- 
dowager  of  Scotland,  299.  Curious  refolution  of  a  fcholaftic  debate 
there,  by  the  fub- prior's  fervant,  461.  Waiter  Mill  burnt  there,  v.  23. 
A  mee;ing  of  bifhops  and  clergy  fummoned  there  by  king  James,  vi. 
90. 

—  — — ,  prior  of,  attends  the  queen. regent  of  Scotland,  in  her  en- 
deavour to  fupprefs  the  riots  of  the  rerormers,  v.  27.  joins  the  aflbci- 
ation  termed  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  30. 

St.  Aubin,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Brkanny  and  the  French,  iii. 

,  34-2- 
St.  Bartholomew,  maffacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that 

day,  v.  205. 
St.  Dennis,  battle  of,  between  the  ccnftable  Montmorency,    and  the  prince 

of  Conde,  v.    186.      Battle   of,  between    the   prince   of  Orange,  and 

marefchal  Luxembourg,  viii.  45. 
St.  Difeer,  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  247. 
St.  Edmondjlury,  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  formed   there,  by  cardinal 

Langton,  to  affert  their  privileges  againft  the  oppreflions  of  king  John, 

ii.  79. 
St.  Giles,  tutelar  faint  of  Edinburgh,  riot  of  proteftants  there  on  the  feflival 

of,  v.  24. 
St.  John,  his  ineffectual  negociations  with  the  States-general  of  the  United 

Provinces,  vii.  209.     Excites  a  quarrel  between  the  Commonwealth  and 

the  States,  ib. 
—         '  of  Jerufalem,  the  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  their  revenues  to 

Henry  Vllt.  iv.    205.     The  order  dilfolved  by  parliament,  ib. 
St.  Omersy  the  prince  of  Orange  defeated  there  by  marefchal  Luxembourg, 

viii.  27. 
St.  Quintin,  battle  of,  between  the  conftable  Montmorency,  and  the  Spanifh 

army,  under  Phillibert  duke  of  Savoy,  iv,  434. 
Stafford,  lord   vifcount,  is  tried  for  the  popifh   plot,  viii.  139.     Is  con- 
demned, 141.     Executed,  143. 
Standard,  battle  of,  i.  357. 
Stanley,  lord,  fufpe&ed  by  Richard  IN,  of  favouring  the  earl  of  Richmond, 

iii.  294.     His  fon  retained  by  Richard  as  the  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  ib. 

His   ambiguous   conduct    previous   to  the   battle   of    Bofworth,    294. 

Declares  for  Richmond,  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  ib. 

Created  earl  of  Derby,  3 1 4. 
■,  William,  governor  of  Deventer,  betrays  the   place,  and  deferts 

with  his  whole  garrifon  to  the  Spaniards,  v.  32^. 

Sir  William,  prefents  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  Richard  Ill's 


crown,  found  in  Bofworth-field,  iii.  307.  Detected  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford 
in  abetting  Perkin  Warbec,   362.     Tried  and  executed,   363. 

Stannary-courts,  fuppreffed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  424. 

Star-chamber,  the  jurifdiction  of,  how  founded,  and  when  eftablifhed,  iii. 
397.  The  nature  of  that  jurifdiftion  explained,  v.  453.  Its  antiquity, 
vi.  159.  Its  authority  not  limited  by  any  precife  law  or  ftatute,  160. 
Oppieflive  fentences  of  this  court,  297.  300.  305,  315.     Its  proceedings 
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condemned  by  the  commons,   375.     Its  fentences  on  Prynne  and  others 
reverfed,  and  fatisfa&ion  ordered,  3S0.  Is  aboliihed  by  parliament,  422. 
Stayner,  captain,  takes  and  deftroys  the  Spanifh  galleons  at  Cadiz,  vii. 

Stephen,  king  of  England,  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  how  founded,  i. 
350.  AfTumes  the  crown,  3^2.  Grants  a  charter  to  his  fubjetts,  353. 
His  title  ratified  by  the  pope,  ib.  His  fobjec^s  fwear  a  conditional 
allegiance  to  him,  355.  Summoned  before  a  fynod,  by  his  brother 
Henry,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  359,  Taken  prifoner  by  the  emprefs 
Matilda's  party,  361.  Exchanged  for  earl  Robert,  Matilda's  brother, 
365.  Difgufis  his  nobles,  by  demanding  their  caftles,  366.  His  party 
laid  under  the  papa!  interdiction,  but  removed  by  his  fubmiffions,  ib. 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  refufes  to  anoint  his  fon  Euftace,  368. 
Enters  into  a  compromile  with  Henry,  fon  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  ib. 
Dies,  369.  His  character,  ib. 
Stigand,  archbifimp  of  Canterbury,  proclaims  Edgar,  and  encourages  the 
Englifh  to  refift  the  Normans,  i.  232.  Not  permitted  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  of  king  William,  235.  Attends  him  to  Normandy,  239. 
His  character,  25^.  Degraded  and  imprifoned,  257. 
Stil-yard,  merchants  of,  when  eftablifhed  into  a  company,  iv.  349.     The 

privileges  of,  annulled  by  the  council  of  Edward  VI.  ib. 
Stirling,  a  confederacy  of  malcontent  Scots  nobles  formed  there,  againft 

queen  Mary,  v.  90.     The  rebels  forced  to  retire  into  England,  91. 
Stoke,  battle  of,  between   Henry  VII.  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  Lambert 

Simnel's  general,  111.  329. 
Stowe,  his  acknowledgment  of  the  advance  of  trade  during  the  peaceable 

reign  of  James  I.  vi.  572. 
Stowel,  an  abhorrer,  refills  the  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his  com- 
mitment, viii.  13c. 
Strafford,  Wentworth  earl  of,  his  preferment,  and  the  motive  of  it,  vi. 
286.     His  character,  ib.     Is  called  from  Ireland,  and  fent  lieutenant- 
general  againft  the  Scots,  3^9.     Obtains    the  chief  command   by   the 
51!nefi>  of  Northumberland,  361.     Advifes  the  king  to  continue  the  war, 
ib.     Gains  an  advantage  over  the  Scots,   362.      The  army  difcontented, 
ib.     His  general  unpopularity  at  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament, 
367.     Is  promil'ed   protection  by  the  king,  369.     Is  impeached  by  the 
Jioufe  of  commons,  371.     Is    taken   into   cullody,  ib.     A  commillion 
appointed  for  trying  him,   398.     Is  accufed  by  the  Irifh  parliament,  399. 
Examination  of  his  cafe  and  conduct,  401.     His  defence,  403.     Notes 
of  his  fpeech  in  cour.cil,  produced  againft  him  by  Vane  and  Pym,  409. 
His  defence  againft  this  paper,  410.     Is  attainted  by  the  commons,  41 1. 
rJ  he  populace  excited  againft  him,  412,     Writes  to  the  king  to  give  him 
up,  416.     His  attainder  pailcd,  417.      Is  executed,  420.     His  charac- 
ter,  it. 
Stratford,  ai •chbifhep  of  Canterbury,  is  employed  by  Edward  III.  in  col- 
lecting the  new  levies,  ii.  409.   Enters  into  a  combination  againft  the  king 
on  his  return  from  Fenders,  410.     His  letter  to  the  king,  41 1.     Comes 
to  parliament  unfummor.ed,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  demands  admit- 
tance, ib.     Is  at  length  icconciled  to  the  king,  ib. 

Strattoni 
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Strattsn,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  the  royalifts,  vi» 

519. 
Straw j  Jack,  one  of  the  heads  of  Tyler's  infurrecti  n.     See  Tyler* 
Ssridand,  a  member  of  the   houfe  of  commons,   introduces  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the.  liturgy,  v.    174.     Is  fummoned  hefore  the  counci', 
and   prohibited  appearing  in  the  houfe,  175.     Is  rei'oied  to  his  feat, 

77. 
Strigul,  earl  of.     See  Strongbox. 
Strode,  his  cruel  treatment  in  Cornwal,  for  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament, 

relating  to  tin,  iv.  272. 
« -,  a  member  of  the  houfe  cf  commons,  impeached  by  Charles  T.  vi. 

46q* 
Strongbox,  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul,  engages   to  sffift  Dermot,  king  of 

Leinfter,  i.  428.    Applies  to  Henry  II.  for  permiffion,  429.    Marries  the 

daughter  of  Dermot,  and  fucceeds  to  his  kingdom,  ib.      The  Irifh  not 

able  to  witfaftand  him,  430.     Receives  from  Henry  the  commifiion  of 

fenefchal  of  Ireland,  ib. 

Str.zzi,  the  French  admiral,  makes  an  attempt  on  Jerfey,  but  is  engaged 
by  an  Englilh  fleet,  iv.  333, 

Stuart,  the  caufes  of  the  unhapplnefs  of  the  princes  of  that  houfe  in  the 
government  of  England,  pointed  our,  vi.  580  Reflections  on  the 
adminirbation  of  that  family,  while  on  the  throne  of  England,  viii. 
318. 

• ,  James,  of  Ochiltree,  joins  in  the  defigns  of  the  count  D'Aubigney, 

in  detaching  James  VI.  of  Scotland  from   the   interells  of  England,  v. 
231.     Is  made  earl  of  Arran,  247.     See  Arran. 

Suhfidies  ar.d  Fifteenths,  the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of  levying  thefe 
taxes,  vi.  173.  Are  altered  into  a  land-tax,  175.  The  laif,  grant  of 
fubiidies,  vii.  391. 

Suetonius,  Paulinus,  fent  by  Nero  to  Britain,  i.  7.  Subdues  Anglefey, 
the  chief  feat  of  the  Druids,  ib.     Defeats  Boadicea,  8.     Recalled,  9. 

Suffolk,  earl  of,  fucceeds,  at  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  to  the 
command  of  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.  139.  Difconcerted  by  Joan 
D'Arc,  146.  Railes  the  liege,  149.  Befieged  himfelf  at  Jergeau,  ib. 
Taken  prifoner  by  one  Renaud,  whom  he  knighted,  ib.  Negociates  a 
truce  with  Charles  VII.  of  France,  169.  Concludes  a  treaty  cf  mar- 
liage  between  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  170.  Created  a 
duke,  171.  Defends  his  conduct  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  1S4.  Im-. 
peached  by  the  commons,  1S5.  His  juftiflcation  of  himfelf,  ib. 
Banifhed  by  the  king,    187.     Murdered,    108. 

— — ,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of,  flies  to  Flanders,  and  why,  iii.  391. 
Is  pardoned,  but  elopes  again,  392.  Political  improvement  of  tnis 
incident  by  Henry  VII.  ib.  His  fecrets  betrayed,  by  the  treachery  of 
Sir  Robert  Curzon,  ib.  Protected  by  Pnilip,  archduke  of  Auftria,  39% 
Deluded  over  to  England  by  Philip,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  433.     Motives  to  this  action,  ib. 

— - — -f  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of,  marries  Mary  queen-dowager  of 
France,  filler  to  Henry  VIII.  privately,  iii.  445.  Flenry  reconciled  to 
him,  ib.     Retires  difguiied,  iv.  4.     Is  fent  by  Henry  to  invade  Picardy, 
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ci.  Penetrates  almofr.  to  Paris,  52.  Is  fent  by  Henry  to  fupprefs  Dr. 
Mackrel's  infurrettion,  171.  Die6,  255.  The  king's  character  of  him, 
256. 

Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  created  duke  of,  iv.  361.  For  his  daugh- 
ters, Jane  and  Catharine,  fee  Grey,  Is  appointed  to  command  the 
army,  to  defend  his  daughter  Jane's  pretentions,  370.  The  command 
taken  by  Northumberland,  ib*  Declares  for  queen  Mary,  372.  Is 
apprehended,  but  releafed,  ib.  373.  Engages  in  a  confpiracy  againft 
Mary,  3S9.     Is  taken  prifoner,  ib.     Is  tried  and  executed,  393. 

— ,  lord,  and  lord  chamberlain,  is  ordered  to  fearch  the  vaults  under 

the  parliament-houfe,  and  difcovers  the  powder,  intended  to  blow  up 
king  and  parliament,  vi.  35. 

-,  earl  of,  his  daughter,  married  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  vi.  67.     See 


Carre  and  EJJex.     Succeeds  Salifbury  as  treafurer,  71. 
Suits  in  forma  pauperis,  firft  given  to  the  poor,  iii.  398. 
Sunday,  fports  and  exerciies  allowed  on,  by  proclama'ion  of  James  I.  vi. 
92.     The  puritans  diftinguifh  themfelves  by   terming  it  the  Sabbath, 
211.     An  edict  for  fports  on,  renewed  by  Charles  I.  301. 

Sunderland,  earl  of,  is  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  viii.  101.  Remarks  on  his 
conduct,  174.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  292. 

Supplies,  extraordinary,  the  amount  of  thofe  granted  to  James  I.  by  parlia- 
ment, vi.  172.     See  Revenue. 

Surienne,  Sir  Francis,  refufes  obedience  to  Henry  VI's  order  to  furrender 
Maine  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  iii.  174.  Reduced  to  capitulate  by 
Dunois,  ib.     Retires  into  Biitanny,  ib. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  encourages  Henry  VIII.  in  his  pleafures,  iii.  410.  Col- 
lects an  army,  and  marches  to  oppofe  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  438. 
Defeats  James  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  439.  Created  duke  of  Norfolk, 
440.     See  Norfolk. 

- ,  lord  Howard,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  made   earl  of,  iii. 

440.  Is  made  admiral  of  England,  and  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
admiral  of  the  imperial  dominions,  iv.  40.  Commands  the  Englifh 
incurfions  into  France,  41.  Commands  in  the  invafion  of  Scotland,  43. 
His  character,  262.  Is  made  governor  of  Boulogne,  but  after  difplaced, 
263.  The  motives  of  Henry's  averfion  to  him,  ib.  His  accufation  and 
execution,  264. 

SuJJex,  hiflory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  52. 

■ ,  earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  hear  the  caufe 

between  Mtry  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  134.  Marches 
again  11:  the  northern  infurgents,  164.  Is  fent  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  Mary's  party,  168.  Writes  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  frulfrate  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mary  with  Elizabeth,   170. 

Siuart,  Martin,  fent  with  forces  by  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  to  the 
affiliance  of  Lambert  Simnel,  iii.  328.  Defeated  and  kilKd  at  the> 
battle  of  Stoke,  330. 

Sweating  Jicki.efs,  f: r It  appearance  of,  iii.  314.  Appears  again,  iv.  18,  note. 

Snjueyn,  king  of  Denmaik,  his  invafion  of  England,  in  conjunction  with 
Clave  king  of  Norway,  i.  132.     Exacts  tribute  of  Ethelred,  and  departs, 

133, 
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133.  Subsequent  invaiions  by  him,  134.  141,  Dies  at  Gainitorough/, 
144. 

Si^eJen,  acceffion  of  Charles  X.  by  the  refignation  of  queen  Chriflina,  and 
his  fuccefles  in  the  north,  vii.  346.  Peace  concluded  with  Denmark, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  304.  Joins  in  the  triple 
league,  435.     Is  detached  from  it  by  France,  479. 

Stvi/s,  league  with  pope  Julius  II.  againft  the  French,  iii.  416.  Drive 
the  French  out  of  Milan,  and  reinftate  Maximilian  Sforza  in  thatdutchv, 
424.  Excel  other  nations  in  their  infantry,  431.  Invade  Burgundy, 
435.  Deceived  in  a  treaty  by  Tremouille  the  governor,  436.  Are 
defeated  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  at  Marignan,  iv.  9.  A  body  of,  in 
the  fervice  of  Francis,  defert  in  ditgufr,  54. 

Synods,  held  in  England,  i.  64.  12S.  267.  271.  302,  303.  318.  334.  343. 
358.  362,  391.  397.  ii.  17.  57.  192.  285.     See  Convocation, 


J-  AlLLl AG  E  S,  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  king«,  Jj,  l26. 

Tancred,  natural  brother  to  Conttantia,  queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
d:fpoiTeffes  her  of  her  dominions,  ii.  9.  His  apprehenfions  on  the  arrival 
of  the  crufaders  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  who  are 
obliged  to  winter  at  Meffina,  ib.  His  infidious  behaviour  toward  his 
guefts,   11. 

Tangier,  the  fortrefs  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with 
the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  vii.  379,  Is  demolifhed  and  aban- 
doned,  viii.  155. 

Tanijiry,  in  the  lri(h  cuftoms,  explained,  vi   59.     Is  aboliflied,  ib. 

Taxes,  how  impofed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ii.  323.  Are  arbitrarily 
increafed  by  Edward  III.  491.  Never  impofed  without  con  lent  of  par- 
liament, by  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  iii.  122.  Oppreflively  raifed  by 
Henry  VIIJ.  under  the  name  of  loans,  iv.  46.  Exorbitant  levies  of,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  322,  note.  A  review  of  thofe  impofed  during 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  vii.  337. 

Trjl.r,  parfon  of  Hadley,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  412. 

■  ■-,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  violently  thruft  out  of  the  parliarnent-houfe  for 
refufing  to  kneel  at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  iv.  3-9. 

Templars,  knights,  character  of  that  order,  ii.  361.  Their  cruel  treat* 
ment  by  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  362.  The  order  abolifned  by  pops 
Clement  V.  364. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  refident  at  Eruflels,  is  fent  to  the  Hague,  to  concert 
an  opposition  to  the  French  conquefts  in  the  Netherlands,  vii.  433.  His 
negociations  with  De  Wit,  ib.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with  the 
States  and  Sweden,  43 3*.  Is  fent  plenipotentiary  to  the  treaty  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  436.  Is  vifued  by  De  Wit,  and  the  information  he  brings  to 
him,  463.  Is  recalled  from  the  Hague,  466.  His  remonilrance  to  the 
king  on  being  appointed  ambaffador  to  the  States,  viii.  7.  Is  fent  to  the 
congrefs  at  Nimeguen,  21.  His  remonilrance  to  the  king,  relpetting 
an  alliance  againft  France,  37,  38.     Concludes  an  alliance  with  the 

States, 
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States,  to  oblige  Louis  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  42. 
Advifes  the  king  to  form  a  new  council,  100.  His  chara&er  as  a  writer, 
viii.  335. 

Tenchebray,  battle  of,  between  king  Henry  I.  and  duke  Robert,  i.  324. 

Tenures,  feudal,  the  nature  and  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  103. 

Terouane,  befieged  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  434.  Extraordinary  relief  brought 
them,  ib.     Capitulates,  43  c. 

Teji  act  paffed,  vii.  505.  Tlie  duke  of  York  fet  afide  by  it,  505.  Anew 
one  patted,  with  an  exception  in  the  duke  of  York's  favour,  viii.  82, 
Is  difpenfed  with  by  James  II.  237.  His  privilege  of  difpenfing  with  it, 
confirmed  in  the  cale  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  242. 

Tcukejlury,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  queen  Margaret's  army, 
iii.  250. 

Texel,  engagement  between  prince  Rupert  and  Be  Ruiter,  at  the  mouth  of, 
vii.  508. 

Thanes,  among  the  Saxonp,  import  of  that  diftinclion,  i.  208. 

Theatres,  caufe  of  the  Ikentioufneis  of,  after  the  reftoration,  viii.  332, 
How  corrected,  333. 

Theft,  when  firft  made  capital  in  England,  i.  346. 

Theobald,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  made  legate  in  England,  i.  366. 
Refufes  to  anoint  Euftace  as  king  Stephen's  heir,  368.  Favoured  by 
Henry  II.  on  this  account,  383. 

Theodore,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  calls  a  fynod  at  Hatfield  againft  the 
herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  i.  64. 

Tholoufe,  count  de,  defpoiled  of  his  dominions,  for  protecting  the  Albi- 
genfes,  ii.  67. 

Thomas  a  Eecket,  his  hiftory  previous  to  his  preferment,  i.  383.  Ap- 
pointed chancellor,  384.  His  magnificent  way  of  life,  ib.  Goes 
ambaflador  to  France,  38 q .  Instance  of  the  king's  familiarity  with 
him,  386.  Promoted  to  Canterbury,  ib.  His  asTumed  fandtity  on  this 
occafion,  ib.  His  attacks  on  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  William  of  Eyns- 
ford,  388.  Oppoies  the  king  in  a  national  fynod,  392.  Is  prevailed 
en  to  iubferibe  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon,  395.  His  forrow-for  his 
compliance,  396.  Sued  for  forae  lands,  and  his  behaviour  thereupon, 
397.  Condemned  foi  contempt  at  the  council  of  Northampton,  398. 
Confults  with  his  fufTrEgans  about  a  fubfequent  demand  of  money  made 
on  him  by  the  king,  400.  His  extraordinary  vifn  to  the  king,  401. 
Appeals  to  the  pope,  and  leaves  the  kingdom,  40;.  His  reception  in 
France,  404.  His  reprefentations  abroad,  406.  Excommunicates 
Henry's  miniilers,  40-.  Obtains  a  legatine  commifiion,  ib.  Ineffectual 
treaties  of  pacification  between  him  and  the  king,  410.  Is  reconciled  to 
him,  411.  Oppoies  the  coronation  of  prince  Henry  when  aflbciated  with 
his  father,  412.  Sufpends  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  excommunicates 
other  bishops  who  afiHUd  at  the  coronation,  413.  Murdered  at  the  akar, 
417.  His  character,  and  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  ib.  Canonized 
by  pope  AleX'  nder,  421.  Pilgrimages  to  his  flirine,  ib.  King  Henry 
does  penance  at  it,  444,  His  murderers  how  punifhed,  452.  The 
extraordinary  devotion  paid  to  his  fhrir.r,  iv.  18 ;.  The  fhrine  pillaged, 
and  Becket's  bones  burnt  by  Henry  Vlll.  182. 

TbomnJ, 
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Thomond,  earl  of,  his  hiftory,  v.  400. 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  is  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  account  of  Suffolk  s 
confpiracy,  but    acquitted,  iv.    393.      His  jury    cruelly    treated,  394. 
His  brother  Sir  John,  convicted,  ib.     Is  releafed  from   confinement  by 
Philip,  402.     Is  made  ambaflador  to  Paris,  and  fends  over  intelligence 
of  the  hoftile  rr.eafures  of  the  French  court,  v.  33.     Renews  his  appli- 
cation to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  42. 
Mary's  fpirited  declaration  to  him  on  being   denied   a   paflage  through 
England  to  Scotland,  43.     Is  employed  by  Elizabeth  to  encourage  att 
infurrection  in  Scotland  againft  Mary,  90.     His  prudent  management  in 
this  affair  for  his  own  fecurity,  92.      Is  fent  ambaflador  to  Scotland,  on 
the  captivity   of  Mary,   121.     The   tenor   of  his   commiffion,  ib.     Is 
ordered   rot  to  aflill  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  James  VI. 
12;. 
Tibetot,  John,  earl  of  WorceUer ;  fee  Worcejler. 
Tillage.     See  Agriculture. 
Time,  how  meaiured  by  king  Alfred,  1.  97. 

Tindal,  flies  to  Antwerp,  from  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.  iv.  130.     Makes 
a  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,   131.      Is  artfully  fupplied  with  money  to 
perfecl.it,  by  Tonftal  biihop  of  London,  ib. 
Tobacco,  when  fiiil  introduced  into  England,  v.  275. 
Toleration,  not  a  prieftly  virtue,  iii.  119.     The  popular  arguments  for  and 
againft,  occafioned   by  the   debates  between  cardinal  Pole  and  bifnop 
Gardiner  on  that  fubjedt,  iv.  406.     The  chief  caufe  and  origin  of  it, 
vi.  i6q. 
Tomlin/on,  colonel,  the  fpeech  of  Charles  I.  to,  at  his  execution,  vii.  143. 
Tongue,  Dr.  his  character,  and  his  intelligence  concerning  the  Popifh  plot, 
vni.  62.     Is  recommended  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for  church  prefer- 
ment,  131. 
Tonnage  and  Poundage,  granted   by  parliament  to  Henry  V.  for  life,  ill. 
104.     Granted  in  like  manner  to  Richard  III.  290.     To  Henry  VII. 
318.     The  duties  of,   arbitrarily  levied  by  Henry  Vllf.  iv.    272.     Re- 
marks on  the  flatute  granting  thefe  duties  to  him,  ib.     The  long  pofief- 
fion  of  the  duties  occafion  them  to  be  confidered  by  the  princes  as  their 
proper  r  ght  and  inheritance,  vi.   50.      A    fhort  hiftory  of  thefe  grants, 

268.  Are  levied  by  Charles  I.  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant  of  them, 

269,  The  fpeaker  of  the  commons  forcibly  detained  until  the  pafling  a 
remonlirance  againft  them,  278.  A  limited  grant  of,  made  by  the 
commons,    594.     Are  granted  to  Charles  II.  for  life,  vii.  3^4. 

TonJIal,  biihop  of  London,  is  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Madrid,  ambaflador 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  60.  Buys  up  all  Tindal's.  fir  ft  incorrect 
tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  and  burns  them,  131,  His  fcheme  in  fo 
doing,  ib.  Is  appented  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  VI.  282.  Is  difmifted  the  council  for  oppofing  the  reformation, 
293.  His  character,  3^6.  A  bill  of  attainder  paflcd  againft  him  by  the 
peer;,  but  rejected  by  the  commons,  357.  Is  reftored  to  his  fee  of 
Duiham,  by  queen  M*ry,    $7*5. 

<P>rture,  arbitrarily  inflicted  by  the  efneets  of  flate  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  v.  457, 

Tory, 
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Tory,  the  origin  of  that  name,  as  a  party  difiin&ion,  viii.  125.  The  views 
of  that  party  in  oppofing  James  II.  and  their  plan  for  fettling  thegovetn- 
ment  on  his  abdication,  308. 

Tojjli,  brother  to  Harold,  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  fubjefts  rebel 
againfthim,  i.  176.  They  juftify  themfelves  to  Harold,  who  went  to 
fupprefs  them,  ib.  Superfeded  by  Morcar,  ib.  Retires  to  Flanders,  177. 
Prepares  to  difturb  Harold's  government,  180.  His  depredations  on  the 
Englifh  coafts,  187.     Defeated  and  killed  by  Harold,  188. 

Tournay,  in  Flanders,  is  befieged  by  Edward  III.  ii.  40 sj.  Taken  by 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  437.  Wolfey  put  in  poffeflion  of  the  bifhopric,  ib.  1« 
delivered  up  to  France,  iv.  14. 

Tournhoult,  battle  of,  between  prince  Maurice  and  the  Spaniards,  v.  376. 

Tours,  truce  concluded  therebetween  England  and  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
iii.  169. 

Teuton,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lancastrians,  iii.  218. 

Trade.,  regulation  of,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  i.  222.  A  board  of, 
when  erected,  viii.  326.     See  Commerce. 

Tranfiamare,  Henry  count  de,  engages  Charles  king  of  France  to  invade  his 
brother  Peter  king  of  Caftile,  ii.  47$.  Becomes  polTefTed  of  Caftile,  by 
the  flight  of  his  brother,  476.  His  foldiers  defertto  prince  Edward,  477. 
Is  defeated  by  Edward,  and  Peter  reftored,  ib.  Murders  Peter,  and  re- 
gains the  kingdom,  478.     See  Cajiile. 

Tranfubjlantiation,  the  point  of,  debated  in  convocation,  iv.  385.  The 
debate  renewed  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Traquaire,  earl  of,  goes  to  London  to  inform  Chirles  of  the  tumults  in 
Scotland,  in  oppofition  to  the  canons  and  liturgy,  vi,  330.  Prorogues  the 
Scots  parliament,  346.  Intercepts  a  letter  from  the  malcontents  to  the 
king  of  France,  347. 

Treafon,h\gh,  the  cafes  of,  limited  by  law,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  ii.  488. 
The  rigorous  and  contrary  ftatutes  againft,  enacted  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  parliaments,  iv.  269,  A  fevere  law  a-ainft,  p.ifled  by  tne  I<>rds  but 
altered  by  the  commons,  355.  The  fpecies  of,  reftricted  by  parliament, 
379.     Statutes  of  Elizabeth  concerning,  v.  184. 

Treafurers,  an  account  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  156.  Dur- 
ing that  of  Charles  1.  vii.   153. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  aflembled,  iv.  293.     Is  transferred  to  Bologna,  294. 

Treftlian,  Sir  Robert,  gives  his  opinion  againft  the  validity  of  Richard  ll's 
commiflion  toGlouceller's  faction,  iii.  18.     Executed  for  it,  21. 

Treves,  taken  iiom  the  French  by  the  Imperialills,  viii.  19. 

Trials  by  battle  allowed  by  Henry  II.   to  be  evaded  by  appeal  to  a  jury, 

u  45°- 
Triple  alliance,  formed  againft  Louis  XIV.  vii.  43$. 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  when,  and  by  whom  founded,  iv.  279. 

Tromfi,  the  Dutch  admiral,  quarrels  with  Blake  in  Dover  road,  vii.  212. 
Engages  Blake,  ib.  He,  and  De  Ruiter  defeat  Blake,  214.  Engages 
Blake  for  three  days,  and  is  worllcd,  but  fecurcsthe  merchant  (hips  under 
his  convoy,  215.  Engages  Blake  for  two  days,  and  is  defeated,  23J. 
Is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Monk,  ib. 

— — ,  fon  of  the  former,   fuftairts  an   engagement  againft  the  duke  of 

York , 
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York,  after  the  death  of  Opdam*  vii.  403.  He  and  De  Ruiter  engage 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  412.     His  comm'iffion  taken  from  him,  414. 

Troye,  treaty  at,  between  Henry  V.  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  iii.  1 10. 
Articles  of,  fpecified,  ib.     Reflections  on  this  treaty,  1 1 1 . 

Tudor,  Sir  Owen,  marries  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  iii.  118.  Taken 
priibner  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  crofs,  and  beheaded,  210.  Remarks 
on  the  adminiftration  of  the  prioces  of  that  houfe,  vi.  563. 

Tunis  is  bombarded  by  admiral  Blake,  and  the  fhips  in  the  harbour  burnr# 
vii.  254. 

Turenne,  marfhal,  his  fuccefles  in  Alface,  viii.  10.  Prevents  Montecuculi 
from  paffing  the  Rhine,  17,     Is  killed,  ib. 

Turkey,  commencement  of  the  trade  with,  by  a  company  eftablifhed  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  478. 

Turnpikes,  the  firit  law  for  the  erecting  of,  when  paffed,  viii.  327. 

Tyler,  Watt,  and  Jack  Straw,  heads  of  the  infurre&ion  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  afTemble  their  adherents  on  Blackheath,  iii.  8.  Tyler  has  a 
conference  with  the  king  in  Smithfield,  9.  Is  killed  by  Walworth  mayor 
of  London,  10. 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  his  character,  and  violent  oppreffion  of  the  proteflants  in 
Ireland,  viii.  249.  Is  made  lord-lieutenant,  25O.  Projects  a  reverfal  of 
the  act  of  fettlement,  258. 

Tyrone,  earl  of,  his  character,  v.  401.  Enters  into  a  correfpondence  with 
Spain,  and  heads  an  infurrection  of  the  native  Irifh  againlt  the  Engljfh., 
402.  Defeats  the  Englifh  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  ib.  His  conference 
and  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Effex,  408.  Breaks  the  truce  on  the  return  of 
Effex  to  England,  412,  Is  driven  into  the  moraiTes  by  lord  Mountjoy,, 
413.  Joins  the  Spaniards  who  invade  Ireland,  437.  Is  defeated  by 
Mountjoy,  438.  Surrenders  himfelf  to  Mountjoy,  445.  Is  pardoned, 
ib. 

Tjrrel,  Sir  James,  murders  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Tower, 
by  orders  of  Richard  III.  iii.  28c.  Proves  the  murders  by  order  of. 
Henry  VII.  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbsc's  impofiure,  360.  Executed 
for  another  crime,  392. 

,  Walter,    accidentally  kills  William  Rufus  with  an  arrow,  i.  307. 

Joins  the  crufade,  for  penance,  ib. 

Tythes,  the  targe  pretentions  the  Saxon  clergy  formed  under  that  name, 
i.  73. 

Tytbiugs,  the  fubdivifion  of  counties  into,  by  Alfred,  for  the  regular  admi- 
nistration of  jullice,  i.  92. 


pfJC  AR  IUS  reads  public  lectures  in  civil  lasv  at  Oxford,  under  the 

protection  of  Theobald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  299. 
Vhgrants  are  punifhed  by  queen  Elizabeti,  by  martial  law,  v.  455. 
Valence,  bifhop  of,  maternal  uncle  to  queen  Eleanor,  made  chief  miniiler  to 
H.nry  III.  ii.  163. 

Valentine 
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Valentine  forcibly  detains  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfeof  commons  in  his  chair, 
until  the  palling  a  remonflrance  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  278c 
His  fentence  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  ib. 

Van  Ghent,  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  purpofely  infulted  by  an  Englifh  yatcht, 
vii.   472.     Is  killed  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  at  the  battle  of  Solebay, 

485- 
Vane,  Sir  Harrv,   fecretary,   his  imprudent  manner  of  urging   the  king's 
demands  in  the  houleof  commons,  vi.  354.     Notes  Strafford's  fpeech  in 
council,  found  among  his  papers  by  his  fon,  and  made  ufe  of  to  condemn 
Strafford,  409.     His  doubtful  depofitions  concerning  this  paper,  410. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  how  he  procured  the  condemnatiou  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  vi.  409.    Is  fent  by  the  parliament,  with  offers  to  nego- 
ciate  a  confederacy  with  the  Scots,  542.     His  character,  ib.     Procures 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant  to  be  framed,   ib.     Becomes  a  leader  of 
the  independents,  vii,  21.     His  fpeech  in  parliament  preparatory  to  the 
felf-denying  ordinance,  25.   Is  fent  with  other  com'miiiioners  to  the  Jfle  of 
Wight,  to  treat  with  the  king,  121.     His  remarks  on  the  king's  abilities, 
122.     Is  named  one  of  the  council  of  ftate  after  the  king's  death,  158. 
Is  fent  with  other  commiflioners  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  now  re- 
duced  by  Monk,    208.     Encourages  difcontents  againft  the   protector, 
242.     Is  confined  by  the  long  parliament  on   its   reftoration,  314.     His 
general  conduct  and  behaviour,  ib.     Is  excepted  from  the  act  of  indem- 
nity on  the  reftoration,  353.     Is  tried,  381.     Is  executed,  383.     His 
character,  ib. 
Varenne,  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  fent  by  Lewis  XL  of  France,   with  fome 
forces,  to  the  affiflance  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  iii.   223.     Gets  pof- 
feffion  of  Alnwic-caltle  in  Northumberland,  ib. 
VaJJ'als  under  feudal  tenure,  obliged  to  ranfom  their  fuperior  lord,  if  in  cap- 
tivity, ii.  28.     The  ranfom  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  how  levied,  ib. 
VaJJ'alage,  the  origin  and  nature  of,    explained,   ii.    102.     Their   condition 
under  their  respective  lords,   110.     Military  fervice   why  changed  into 
pecuniary  fupplies,  247. 
Vanghan,  an  outlaw   for  debt,  motives  for  confirming  his  election  to  the 

houfe  of  commons,  vi.  17. 
JJdaly  a  puritanical  clergyman,   his  cruel   profecution  for  writing  againft 

epifcopacy,  v.  466. 
Velvet,  the  price  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  vi,  176. 
Vtnables,  commands  the  forces  on  board  Penn's  fleet,  fent  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, vii.  254.     Is  routed  at  St.  Domingo,  255.     Takes  Jamaica,  and 
is  fent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Venner,  an  account  of  his  infurrection,  vii.  363. 

Verc,  Sir  Francis,  is  made  governor  of  Flufhing,  v.  375.  Commands  the 
Englifli  auxiliariea  at  the  battle  of  Tournholt,  37O.  Defends  Oltend 
againll  the  Spaniards,  v.  444,  not?. 

• •,  Robert  de,  earl  of  Oxford,  his  afcendency  over  Richard  II.  iii.  14. 

His  preferment  and  licentious  conduct,  15.     Defeated   by  the  duke  of 
(iloucefler,  20. 
Vemtuil,  batik  of,  between  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
iii.  131. 

Veri'ixs, 
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Vervins,  peace  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  r.nd  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

v«  389« 

Vezelay,  the  armies  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  in- 
tended for  the  crufade,  rendezvous  there,  ii.  7. 

Victor  IV.  pope;  tee.  Alexander  III. 

Vidomar,  count  of  Limoges,  how  he  incurred  the  refentment  of  Richard  I. 
33.  Is  befieged  by  him,  and  all  his  garrilon  hanged,  ib.  Richard  re- 
ceives his  death  wound  at  the  afTault,  ib. 

Vien  e,  John  de,  admiral  of  France,   fent  by  the  regency  of  Charles  VI.  ' 
to  aihit  the  Scots  in  invading  England,  iii.  12.    Returns  home  difgufted, 

J3« 

Vigo,  taken  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v.  350. 

Villains,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what,  i.  211. 

Vilknage,  the  gradual  decay  of,  deduced  from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  iii, 

302.     No  remains  of,  left  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  304. 
Villiers,  George,  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  James  I.  vi.  76.     Is  made 

cup-bearer  to  him,  ib.     Is  made  duke  of  Buckingham,  79.     See  Buck' 

ingham. 
Virgil,  Polydore,  caufe  of  his  antipathy  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  15. 
Virginia,  the  firil  fettlers  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  defert  it, 

v.  274.     The  fettlements  there  refumed  and  effected,  vi.  187. 
Uljler,  a  company  formed  in  London  for  planting  colonies  in,  on  its  fallino- 

to  the  crown  by  attainders,  vi.   60.     An    infurrection  of  the  Irifh,  and 

maffacre  of  the  Englifh  there,  438,  439.     See  Ireland. 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  attempted  by  king  James  I.  vi.  25.     Com- 

miffioners  appointed  to  treat  of  it,  ib. 
Uniformity,   the  ad  of,  palled,  vii.  37;.     The  penalties  of,  increafed, 

396- 

Uni'verjities,  their  revenues  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  by  parliament,  but  de- 
clined by  him,  iv.  252. 

United  Provinces,  of  the  Low  Countries,  commencement  of  their  alTocia- 
tion  againir.  the  dominions  of  Spain,  v.  215.  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
219.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  queen  Elizabeth,  221.  Again  implore 
the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  269.  Conditions  of  her  league  with  .thera, 
271.  Are  reproved  by  Elizabeth  for  the  extraordinary  honours  bellowed 
by  Leiceiler,  commander  of  the  Englifh  forces,  273.  Are  dilpJeafecL 
with  Leicefter,  277.  And  jealous  or  the  intentions  of  Elizabeth,  329, 
The  earl  of  Leiceiler  recalled,  ib.  The  government  of,  conferred  on 
prince  Maurice,  ib.  Conclude  a  new  treaty  wirh  Elizabeth,  371;.  Ano- 
ther,  393.  A  treaty  between  James  I.  and  Flenry  IV.  for  the  fupport 
of,  vi.  7.  Their  freedom  acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  a  truce  for  twelve 
years  concluded,  44.  Baniih  Vorllius,  an  Arminian,  to  gratify  James, 
57.  Are  induced  to  practife  feverities  agaiofr.  bigots,  ib.  Obtain  of 
James,  a  resignation  of  the  cautionary  townf,  80.  Acquire  their  full 
freedom  by  this  reftitution,  82,  Renew  the  war  with  Spain,  and  receive- 
forces  from  England,  150.  Cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
Englilh  factors  at  Amboyna,  185.  Their  herring- buffes  attacked  by  the 
Englifh,  and  a  fine  paid  lor  the  licence  of  fifhing,  308.  Are  obliged  to 
remove  Charles  II,  after  the  murder  Of  Dorj&aus,  vii.  172.     Decline  the 
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ptopoki  coalition  with  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  210.  Their  fhip» 
taken  by  the  Englifh,  2 1 1.  Engagement  between  Trompe  and  Blake, 
212.  Their  apology  rejected  by  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  213. 
See  Trompt  De  Ruiter,  &c.  Make  peace  with  Cromvvel,  236.  Review 
of  their  conduct  toward  the  Englifh,  397.  Nova  Belgia  taken  from 
them,  399.  Order  De  Ruiter  to  attack  the  Englifh  fettlements,  400. 
Their  (hips  feized  by  the  Englifh,  401.  War  declared  againft  them  by 
the  Englifh,  402.  Treaty  of  Breda,  419.  Triple  alliance,  435.  Charles 
determines  to  quarrel  with  them,  in  virtue  of  his  league  with  Prance,  472. 
Their  Smyrna  fleet  attacked  by  the  Englifh,  477.  War  declared  by 
England,  479.  War  declared  by  France,  ib.  Their  defencelefs  ftate 
at  this  time,  481.  Sea-fight  at  Solebay,  484.  Rapid  progrefs  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  their  territories,  486.  General  confternation  of  the  Hates, 
489.  Send  deputies  to  beg  for  peace,  490.  The  piince  of  Orange 
made  Stadtholder,  493.  Sea-fight  at  Schonvelt,  506.  Another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  508.  Ineffectual  congrefs  at  Cologne,  510.  Peace 
withEngland,  513.  Their  motives  of  flattening  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
viii.  22.  Conclude  an  alliance  with  Charles  to  oblige  France  to  peace, 
38.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  45.  Join  with  Germany  in  a  league  againft 
Lewis  XIV.  276.  Concur  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  intention 
of  aflifting  the  Englifh  nation  againft  James  II.  283. 
Vorftius,  a  difciple  of  Arminius,  banifhed  from  the  United  Provinces,    t« 

gratify  king  James  I.  vi.  57. 
Vortigern,  prince  of  Dumnonium,  his  character,  i.  15.  19.  20.     Depofed, 

20. 
Vortimer,  fucceeds  his  father  Vortigern,  i.  20. 

Urban  dilputes  the  papacy   with  Clement,  i.  303.      His  kind  reception  of 
archbifhop  Anfelm,  304. 

» HI.  dies  of  grief,  at  the  taking  of  Paleftine  by  Saladin,  i.  457. 

.  VI.  pope,  how  elected,  iii.  57. 

Vrbanijis  and  Clementines,  fource  of  thofe  diilinclions,  iii.  57. 
Urrey,  colonel,  deferts  from   the   parliament-army   to  prince    Rupert,  ?J. 
c22.     Eflex's  army  fu rpri fed,  4>y  his  intelligence,  and  Hambden  killed, 
523.     Is  defeated  by  Montrofe  near  Invernefs,  vii.  51.     Is  executed  in 
Scotland,  181. 
Vrfwicy  almoner  to  Henry  VII.  fent  by  him  to  mediate  between  France  and 
Britanny,  iii.  340.     The  duke  of  Britanny's  anfwer  to  his  propofals,  ib. 
Sent  afecond  ime  with  new  propofals,  342. 
Ufury,  how  looked  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ii.  3. 
Js  worfe  pra&ifed  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  than  by 
them  before,  ii.  238.     Ill  judged  laws  againft,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  401. 
Another  ftatute  paiTed  againlt,  iv.  354.     The  meaning  of  that  word  li- 
mited to  the  taking  exorbitant  intereft,  and  condemned  by  law,  v.  483. 
Utrecht  is  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  vii.  488. 

Uxbridge,  negociati jns  entered  into  there  for  the  treaty  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  long  parliament,  vii.  31. 
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%£?JGER  of  Law,  the  fburce  of,  i.  222. 

Wages  of  labourers,  regulated    by    a   law  of  Henry  VIL   iii.  402. 
Remarks  on  the  rates  at  that  time,  compared  with  theprefent,  ib. 
Wakefield,    battle  of,  between  Margaret  and   the  duke  of  York,  iii.  209. 

Action  there  between  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Goring,  vi.  536. 
Waksman,  Sir  George,  the  queen's  phyficnn,  is  accufed  of  an  intention  to 

poifon  the  king,  viii.  61.     Is  acquitted,  112. 
Walcot,  lieutenant-colonel,  is  tried  and   executed  for  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,  viii.  187. 
Waleran  tJe  Ties,  his  difputes  with  Richard  earl   of  Cornwal,   fon  of  king 

John,  concerning  a  manor  in  that  county,  ii.  1  58. 
Wa'es,  the  ftate  of,  and  the  reftlefs  difpofition  of  its  princes,   previous  to 
the  time  of  Henry  IfT.  ii.  196.      Prince  Lewellyn  applies  to  Henry  for 
protection  againft  his  rebellious  fon  Griffin,  ib.     Griffin  delivered  up   to 
Henry,  by  his  elder  brother  David,    who   does  homage  to    Henry,   ib. 
Griffin  lofes  his  life  in  attempting  an  efcape  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
197.     His  fon   Lewellyn  fucceeds,  and  renews  the  homage  to  Henry, 
ib.     He  confederates   with  Leicefter,  and  invades  England,  ib.     Is  re- 
duced by  Edward  I.  for  not  renewing  his  homage,   241.      Lewellyn  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Mortimer,  242.      His  brother  and  fucceflbr  David 
tried  as  a  traitor,  and  executed,  ib.     The  Welch  bards  all  put  to  death, 
243.     The  treditional  account  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  giving  title  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  ib.     The  motto   of  the 
princes  of,  whence  derived,  436.     The   WeKh  remonftrate  againft  the 
taxes  impofed  by  prince  Edward,  to  defray  his  expences  in  Caftile,  478. 
Appeal  to  Charles,  King  of  France,  479.     Infurrection  there  by  Owen 
Glendour,  iii.  66.     United  to  the  Englilh  government  by  parliament, 
iv.  121.     Farther  regulations  made  to  complete  the  union,  151. 
Wallace,  William,  his  character,  ii.  299.     Becomes  a  leader  of  the  discon- 
tented Scots,  ib.     His  firft   exploits   againft  the  Englilh,  ib.     Chafes 
Ormefbv,  the  Englifh  judiciary,  to  England,  300.     Is  countenanced  by 
Robert  Bruce,  ib.     Gains  a  victory  over  earl  Warrenne,  301.     Is  made 
regent  of  Scotland,  302.     Makes  an  incurfion  into  England;    ib.     Re- 
figns   bis   regency,  to  avoid   giving   u.nbragc  to  the  Scot    nobles,  303. 
Is  routed  at  Falkirk   by  Edward,  304.     Hh  prudent    retreat,    ib.     His 
conference  with  young  Robert  Bruce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  305. 
Gains  Bruce  over  to  the  Scots  intereft,  306      Is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Edward,  311.      Is  executed  on  Tower- hill,   ib. 
Waller,  Edmond,  the  poet,  his  anecdote  of  James"  I.  vi.  75.     His  cha- 
jatteras  a  writer,  and  as  a  member  of  pa  rliament,  529.     Forms  a  party 
without  doors   againft  the  violent  councils   within,  ib.     Is  d'feovered, 
and,  with  two  others,  condemned  by  a  court-marti  d,  530.     Is  pardon- 
ed, on  paying  a  fine,  531.     His  character  as  a  poet,  vii.  345. 

_ ,  Sir  William,   a  parliament  general,  his  rapid   exploits,  vi.   516. 

Joins  the  earl  of  Efle>c,  5I7.     Is  fent  into  the  weft,  and  is  defeated  by 
Vol.  VIII.  N  n  lord 
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lord  Wilmct  on  Roundway-down,  521.     Is  routed  by  Cue  king  at  Cro» 
predy-bridge,  vii.  16. 

Wa  Ihigford-boufe,  cabal  of,  againfl  Richard  Cromvvel,  vii.  295. 

Walpole,  Mr.  a  particular  examination  of  Perkin  Warbec's  impoflure,  in 
reference  to  his  Hijlorieal  Diubts,  iii.  454. 

Waljingham,  minifter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  countenances  the  puritans,  v. 
155.  When  ambaflador  at  Paris,  is  deceived  by  the  plaufible  conduct 
of  Charles,  204.  Is  lent  ambailador  to  France,  on  occafion  of  the  in- 
tended marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  242.  The 
itrange  contrariety  of  initructions  received  by  him,  ib.  Is  averfe  to  the 
French  marriage,  244.  Is  lent  ambailador  to  Scotland,  to  difcover  the 
real  character  of  J  ame?,  255.  Sends  a  favourable  account  of  him,  ib. 
His  vigilance  and  artifices  to  detect  confpiracies,  257.  Difcovers  Ba- 
bington's  confpiracy,  287.  His  fchemes  to  acquire  full  infight  into  it,  ib. 
Seizes  the  confpirators,  289.  Juitifies  his  conduct  toward  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  on  her  trial,  298.  His  letter  to  Thirlftone,  the  Scots  fecretary, 
relating  to  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  324.  His  death  and 
character,  522. 

Walter,  archbifhop,  of  Rouen,  is,  with  others,  appointed  by  Richard  I.  coun- 
fellor  to  Longchamp,  ii.  16.  Is  made  chief  julticiary,  17.  Forces 
prince  John  to  an  accommodation,  25.  Attends  queen  Eleanor  to  Ger- 
many to  ranfom  the  king,  28. 

Waltheof,  earl,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  againfl  William  the  conqueror,  i» 
264.  Betrayed  by  his  wife,  26^.  Confeffes  it  to  Lanfranc,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  after  to  the  king,  ib.     Executed,  266. 

Wahvorth,  mayor  of  London,  kills  Watt  Tyler  at  the  head  of  his  adherents, 
iii.  10. 

Wapentake,  what,  i.  94. 

War,  reflections  on  theftate  of,  and  manner  of  carrying  on,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Englifh  hiftory,  iii.  103.  165.  Civil,  favourable  to  elo- 
quence, vii.  342. 

Warbec,  Perkin,  his  parentage,  iii.  356.  "For  what  purpofe  fent  for  by  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  357.  Secreted  in  Portugal,  ib.  Sent  to  Ireland, 
and  affumes  the  character  of  the  duke  of  York,  358.  Invited  to  Paris  by 
Charles  VIII.  ib.  Magnificent  reception  and  appointments,  ib.  Re- 
tires to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  on  the  peace  between  England  and 
France, /£.  His  intereft  gains  ground  in  England,  359.  His  fecrets 
betrayed  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  361.  His  private  hiftory  published  by 
Henry  VII.  361.  Puts  co  fca  with  a  band  of  refugees,  and  efcapes  the 
fnares  of  the  Kentifh  men,  365.  Makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  upon 
Ireland,  370.  Received  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  married  to  lady 
Catharine  Gordon,  371.  Attends  James  in  an  invafionof  England,  and 
publiihen  a  manifello,  ib.  Delired  by  James  to  leave  Scotland,  on  his 
concluding  a  truce  with  England,  378.  Excluded  Flanders,  he  retires 
to  Ireland,  379.  Makes  a  deicent  on  Comvval,  ib.  Beficges  Exeter, 
ib.  Raifes  the  fiege,  and  his  followers  difpeHe,  380.  His  wife  taken 
prifooer,  and  generoufly  treated,  ib.  Flies  to  a  fanctuary,  381.  Per- 
.  red  to  furrender,  ib.  Conducted  to  London  in  mock  triumph  ib. 
Makes  a  confellion,  which  ispublifhed,  ib.     Efcapes,  $$z.    Taken,  and 

put 
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put  in  the  flocks,  ib.  Concerts  an  efcape  with  the  earl  of  Warvvic,  ib. 
Executed,  383.  His  impofture  eftabliihed  by  an  exprefs  examination  of 
circumftances,  455. 

IVardJbips,  a  branch  of  the  revenue  cf  the  A  nglo-Norman  kings,  the  vafi 
advantages  made  thereby,  ii.  129.  The  oppreffive  nature  of  that  prero- 
gative, v.  461.  The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the  bur- 
den of,  vi.  24.  Enter  into  treaty  with  the  king  for  tne  refigning, 
which  fails,  54, 

Warham,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  chanceilor,  chofen  to  the  privy- 
council  by  Henry  Vllf.  iii.  4og.  Refigrvs  his  places,  and  retires,  iv,  4, 
His  obfcrvation  on  cardinal  Wolfey,  16.  informs  Henry  of  Wolfey's 
arbitrary  conduct.,  17.  Declares  againft  the  king's  completing  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  76.  Dies,  112.  How  impofed  on  by 
the  ftory  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  135. 

Warrenne,  earl,  the  laft  baron  who  fubmkted  to  the  provifions  of  Oxford, 
ii.  180.  Joins  prince  Edward  in  fupporr,  of  the  royal  a<ufe  againft  the 
earl  of  Leiceftir,  and  the  turbulent  barons,  200.  Commands  the  van  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  204.  Files  beyond  fea 
on  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  205.  His  reply,  when  required  to  (hew  his  title 
to  his  eilate,  238.  Defeats  the  Scot?,  and  takes  the  caftle  of  Dunbar, 
281.  Is  left  governor  of  Scotland,  283.  Returns  to  England  on  account 
of  his  health,  298,  Collects  an  army  to  fupprefs  Wallace,  300.  Is  de- 
feated by  him,  301.  Retreats  to  England,  ib.  Joins  the  confederacy  of 
the  earl  of  Lancalter  againft  Piers  Gavafton,  335. 

Warfanv,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  vii.  247. 

Warwic,  Guy  earl  of,  confederates  with  the  earl  of  Lancafter  againft  Piers 
Gavafton,  ii.  335.  Seizes  Gavafton,  who  is  put  to  death  at  Warwic- 
caftle,  336. 

■  -,  earl  of,  left  by  Henry  V.  guardian  of  his  infant  fon  Henry  VII* 
iii.  1 16.  This  charge  transferred,  by  parliament,  to  the  bifnop  of  Win- 
chefter,  124.  Befieges  Montargis,  137.  Obliged  to  raife  the  fieo-e  by 
the  count  of  Dunois,  ib.  Becomes  regent  of  France,  by  the  refignation 
of  the  duke  of  York,   167.     Dies,  ib. 

earl  of,  diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation    King-maker,   his  cha- 


racter, iii.  181.  Made  governor  of  Calais,  202.  Brings  over  a  body 
of  foldiers  from  thence  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  rieiert  to  the  king, 
204.  Lands  again,  and  is  received  at  London,  ib.  Defeats  and  takes 
Henry  at  Northampton,  205.  Defeated  by  queen  Margaret  at  St.  Al- 
bans, 210.  His  behaviour  previous  to  the  battle  of  Touton,  218.  Sent 
by  Edward  IV.  to  Paris,  to  negociate  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
France's  hfter,  22S.  Returns  difgulted  with  Edward's  fecret  marriage 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  ib.  Makes  a  party  againft  the  kin?,  230. 
Gains  Edward's  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  over,  by  giving  him  his 
daughter,  ib.  Confufed  accounts  of  their  fubfequent  operations,  234. 
Raifes  men,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  defoairing  of 
fuccefs,  returns  to  Calais,  236.  Refufed  admittance  by  the  deputy-go- 
vernor, ib.  Received  by  the  king  of  France,  237.  En:ers  into  a  league 
with  queen  Margaret,  238.  Marries  his  daughter  to  her  fon  Edward 
ib.     Gains  over  his  brother  Montacute,    239,     Lands  at  Dartmouth, 
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240.  Amazing  increafe  of  his  army.  241.  The  king  expelled  by  the 
treachery  of  Montacute,  ib.  Reflections  on  his  temporary  adminiftra- 
tion,  248.     Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bai  net,  24.9. 

Wariuic,  Edward  Plantagenet  eari  of,  impiifoned  in  the  Tower  by  Henry 
ViJ.  i'i.  312.  Canied  openly  through  London,  to  discountenance  the 
pretentions  of  Lambert  Sim nel,  327.     Executed,  383. 

»- ,  Dudley,  vifcount   Lifle  created  earl    of,   iv.    284.     Attends  the 

duke  of  Somerfet  in  his  expedition  againft  Scotland,  300.  Reftores  the 
advantage  to  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Pinkev,  303.  Endeavours  to 
foment  the  differences  between  Somerfet  and  the  admiral,  317.  His 
hiflory  and  character,  ib.  Defeats  the  infurgents  in  Norfolk,  331. 
Cabals  with  Southampton  againft  Somerfet,  335.  Enters  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him  at  Ely  houfe,  336.  Procures  Somerfet  to  be  fent  to 
the  Tower,  339.  Becomes  the  chief  of  the  council,  and  drives  South- 
ampton away  difgufted,  ib.  Marries  his  fon  lord  Dudley  to  the  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerfet,  340.  Gardiner,  and  other 
bithors  deprived  of  their  bifhoprjes,  344.  The  libraries  of  Weftminfter 
and  Oxford  purged  of  Romifh  books,  345.  Is  created  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, 350.     See  Northumberland. 

■  ,  earl  of,   eldeit  fon  of  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  takes  the 


command  of  Havre  de  Grace,  for  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  71.  72.  Prepares 
to  defend  it  by  order  from  the  queen,  79.  Is  belieged,  ib.  The  garrifon 
infe&ed  with  the  plague,  80.     Capitulates,  ib. 

tVatches,  pocket,  when  firft  introduced  into  England,  v.  483. 

Welles,  Sir  Robert,  heads  an  information  in  Lincolnshire  againft  Edward  IV. 
iii.  z:;;.     Defeated  and  executed  by  the  king,  23^1. 

Wentnjoorib,  Peter,  his  fpirited  fpeech  in  the  home  of  commons,  in  reply 
to  aftertions  of  the  regal  prerogative,  v.  1  80.  His  Speech  in  favour  of 
liberty,  225.  Is  fummoned  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe  in  the  ftar- 
chambir,  227.  His  firm  behaviour  before  them,  ib.  Is  releafed  by 
the  queen's  favour,  ib.  Offends  the  queen  again,  hy  refuming  the  fub- 
jccl  of  the  fuccefficn,  364.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower,  ib.  Pio.ioies  queries 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  determining  the  extent  of  their  privileges, 

,  Sir  Thomas,  his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I.  vi. 

244.     His  reply  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  253.     Is  created  earl  of  Strafford, 

286.     See  Strafford. 
Wergild,  among  our  Saxon  anccftnrs,  what,  i.  2 1 9. 
11  ejjcx,  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i.  25.     Hiftory 

of,  53. 
Wi  .'.    i3r.  dean  of  \V-,nd'Or,   fent  bv  Henry  VIII.  ambafTador  to  James  IV. 

of  Scotland,  to  accommodate  differences,  iii.  425.     Advifes  Henry  t» 

prepnre  for  a  war  with  James,  427. 
If',/?  Indies,  the  effects  r«  (liking  from  the  difcovery  of,  to  theF.nglifh  crown 

and  people,  vi.  47.      1  he  efti  els  on  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  48. 
tftflmiitfter,  a  fynod  held  there,  on  the  marri.ige  of  priefts  and  wcarng 

loi  g  i  air,  i.  334..      Another  fummoned  by  Henry  bifhop  of  Wmchellcr, 

igaihll  king  Stephen,  358.     Is  erect. d  into  a  bilhopric  by  Henry  VIII. 

iv.  183. 
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iv.    183.     An  affembly  of  divines  called  there,  for  the  regulation  of  re- 
ligion, vii.  32. 

Wejimoreland,  earl  of,  fuppreffes  the  rebellion  of  the  e?rl  of  Nottingham, 
and  archbifhop  of  York,  and  takes  them  prifoner?,  iii.  73. 

— ,  earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Northumberland  it.   railing  an  infur- 

reclion  in  the  north,  v.  163.     Takes  flicker  in  Scotland,  164. 

Wejlfbalia,  the  peace  of  the  Germanic  body  fe.tled  by  the  treaty  of,  vii. 
246. 

Wheat,  obfervations  on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  223, 
224. 

Whig,  the  origin  of  that  name  as  a  party  diftinclion,  viii.  125.  The  plan 
of  that  party,  for  fettling  the  government,  on  the  abdication  of  James  [I. 
31c. 

Whitgift  prevails  on  queen  Elizabeth  to  eftablifh  a  court  of  eccleliaftical 
commifiion  to  prof  cute  the  puritans,  v.  262. 

Wbitlocke,  his  remarks  on  the  cafe  of  lord  Strafford,  vi.  408.  His  account 
of  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.  in  the  negociation  at  Oxford,  586. 
His  fpeech  in  parliament  relative  to  the  felf  denying  ordinance,  vii. 
z6. 

Wiatt,  Sir  Thomas,  engages  in  a  confpiracy  againft  queen  Mary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Spanifh  match,  iv.  388.  A  body  of  Norfolk's  troops  de- 
fert  to  him,   389.     Is  fuppreffed,  taken,  and  executed,   390. 

Wickbam,  William  of,bifhop  of  Winchefter,  made  chancellor  by  Richard  II. 
Hi.  24. 

Wickliffe,  John,  a  fecular  priefl,  his  charafler,  iii.  52.  His  doctrines,  53. 
A  bull  iflued  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  for  taking  him  into  cuftody,  ib. 
Cited  before  Courtney,  bifhop  of  London,  and  protecled  by  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  ib.  A  new  bull  iffued  againft  him,  but  is  protecled  by  the 
people,  54.  His  addrefs  in  explaining  away  his  tenets,  to  avoid  con- 
viction of  hereiy,  55.  His  opinions  fpread  bothat  home  and  in  Germany, 
ib.     Dies  of  a  palfy,  ib.     See  Lollards. 

Wildred,  king  of  Kent,  hiftory  of  his  pofterity,  i.  39. 

Wilfrid,  bifhop  of  Lindisferne  in  Northumbria,  by  appealing  to  Rome 
againft  the  decilion  of  an  Englifh  fynod,  confirms  the  pipe's  fupremacy, 
i.  62. 

Wilkins,  b  (hop,  the  firft  promoter  of  the  royal  fociety,  viii,  330. 

William  I.  fucceffor  to  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy,  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try in  his  time,  i.  139. 

»■■  ,  natural  fon  or  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  declared  his   fucceffor 

by  his  father,  i.  170.  Makes  good  his  pretenfions  at  his  ftther's  dejth, 
171.  Vifits  Edward  the  LonfefTor,  who  entertains  favourable  'mentions 
of  leaving  him  the  fucceffion,  172.  Gets  Harold  in  his  poffeffion,  and 
engages  him  to  fwear  a  renunciation  of  his  own  pretenfions,  and  to  affift 
William  in  his,  174.  Sends  ambaffadors  to  expoltulate  with  Harold  on 
his  breach  of  faith,  180.  Projects  an  invafion,  181.  Situation  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  period,  182.  His  fuccefsful  levies,  183.  His  addrefs  in 
railing  fuppiies,  186.  Review  of  his  forces,  i$j.  Embarks,  188. 
Lands  in  Suffex,  189.  Waits  for  Harold  at  Hailing*,  191.  His  addrefs 
to  his  chieftains,  the  morning  of  action,    192.     Order  of  battle,  ib. 
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Battle  ofHaftings,  193.  LofTes  in  the  aSion,  195.  Confequences  of 
the  battle,  231.  Seizes  Dover,  233.  Receives  the  fabmiffion  of  the 
Londoners,  235. 

the  Conqueror,  crowned  at  Weftminfter-abbey,  i.  236.     Gratifies 


his  troops  out  of  the  treafure  of  Harold,  and  the  gifts  of  his  new  fubjetts, 
237.     His  kind  treatment  of  Edgar  Atheling,  238.     Confirms  the  li- 
berties of  London,   ib.     Difarms  them,  and  places  all  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  Normans,  239.     Takes  the  Englifh  nobility  with  him  to  Nor- 
mandy, ib.     Conjectures   as  to  the  motives  of  his  journey  there,  243. 
Returns  on  account  of  infurreclions  during  his  abfence,  ib.     Reduces 
Exeter,  244.     Builds  a  citadel  there,  ib.     Reduces  Edwin  and  Morcar 
in  the  north,  246.     His  rigorous  government,  247.     This  the  occasion 
of  feveral  insurrections,  249.     Reduces   them,   250.     His  cruel  policy, 
and  tyrannical  government,  251.     Introduces  the  feudal  law,  253.    Sub- 
jects the  church  to  it,  254.     Receives    Erminfroy,  the  pope's  legate, 
256.     Degrades  and  imprifons  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   257. 
Promotes  Lanrranc  to  Canterbury,  258.     Attempts  to  fupprefs  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,   Z59.     Repels  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and    receives 
homage  from  him,  261.     Reduces  a  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
262.     The  Norman   barons  rebel  againfl  him,  263.     Supprefled,  265. 
His  refolute  anfwer   to  the  claims   of  pope   Gregory   VJ1.   Z70.     His 
eldeft  fon  Robert  rebels  againft  him,  273.     Extraordinary  remonftrance 
between  them,  274.     Is    reconciled   to  him,  275.     Caufes  a  furvey  of 
all  England  to  be  made,  ib.     Account  of  Domelday-book,  276.     Com- 
putet on  of  his  revenue,  ib.     Waftes  Hampfhire,  to  make  the  new  foreft, 
278.     Jmpnfons   his  brother  bifhop  Odo,    279.     Makes  war  againft 
France,  ib.     Occalion  of  his  death,  and  his  remorfe,  280.     Predicts  the 
future  grandeur  of  his  fon  Henry,  ib.     His  character,  281.     His  title  of 
Conqueror  defended,  282.     His  family,  284*     Inquiry  into  his  fuppofed 
revenues  and  treafure,  300.     His  vaft  grants  to  his  chieftains  in  England, 
ii.  1 13. 
William  Rufus,  his  acccflion  to  the  crown  of  England,  i,  285.     His  tyran- 
nical djfpofition,  286.     Quells  an  infurreclion  raifed  againft  him,  287. 
His  arbitrary  adminiftration,  288.      Invades  Normandy,   ib.      Makes 
peace  with  his  brother,  289.     Aflilts  him  to  reduce  their  brother  Henry, 
290.     Invades  Normandy  again,   291.     Obtains  a  mortgage  on  it  from 
his  brother  Robert,  299,  300.     Anecdotes  (hewing  his  indifferency  about 
religion,  ib.     Appoints  Anfelm  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  301. 
Oppofes  Urban  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  papacy,  303.     Confiscates  An- 
felm's  temporalities,  304.     Embarks  for  Normandy  to  refcue  Mans,  306. 
Accidentally  killed   by  Walter  Tyrrel,   307.      His  character,  ib.     A 
famine  caufed  by  the  neglect  of  tillage  on  account  of  his  oppreflive  taxes, 
ii.  128. 
--■  ,  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  committed  by  Henry  I.  to  the 

tutorage  of  Helie  de  St.   Saen,  i.    335.     Protected   by   Fulk,  count  of 
Anjou,  ii.     Marries  his  daughter,  340.     Put  in  pofi'eflion  of  Flanders, 
34|.     Killed,  ib. 
*-•    ■     ,  eldeft  fon  of  king  Henry  I.  contracted  with  the  daughter  of  Fulk, 
count  qf  Anjou,  i.  336^    Recognized  his  fncceflbr,  33S.     Drowned  in  his 
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paiTage  from  Normandy  to  England,  ib.     His  character,  and  fentiments 
regarding  the  Englifti,  339. 

William  king  of  Scotland,  joins  the  confederacy  of  prince  Henry,  againft 
his  father  Henry  II.  i.  439.  Repulfed  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  442.  Commits  depredations  again  in  the  northern 
provinces.  445.  Taken  prilbner  by  Ralph  de  Granville,  r'£.  Does  ho- 
mage to  K-nry,  with  all  h's  nobility,  for  his  ranfom  and  crown,  448. 

"- — ■ — ■  11.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  how  he  bequeathed  his  dominion?, 
ii.  9. 

de  Fynsford,  excommunicated  by  Thomas  a.  Becket,  i.  3S8.     Ab- 


folved  by  the  king's  order,  3^9. 

of  Poictiers,  his  charader  of  the  Englifh  nobility  who  attended 


William  the  conqueror  to  Normandy,  i.  24: 

Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  his  fevere  prosecution  in  the  ftar-chamber  by 
archbifhop  Laud,  vi.  3  1 1.  Is  irffulted  by  the  populace  when  archbifhop 
of  York,  466.  Calls  a  meeting  of  his  biethren,  and  prefents  a  protefta- 
tion  to  the  king  and  peers,  ib. 

Willis,  Sir  Richard,  betrays  the  defjgns  of  the  royalifts,  during  the  protec- 
torate, to  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  263.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  to  the 
protector,  281.  Betrays  to  the  long  parliament,  a  defign  formed  to  re- 
ftore  Charles  II,  301. 

Willcugbby,  lord,  governor  of  Paris,  unable  to  maintain  it,  retires  to  the 
Baftile,  iii.  164.     Capitulates,  i£. 

•  of  Broke,  lord,  fent  by   Henry  VII.  to  the   affifhnce   of  the 

duchefs  of  Biitanny,  iii.  345.  Finds  the  court  in  a  diftradled  ftate,  ib. 
Returns  home  without  effecting  any  thing,  346. 

Wiltjbire,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  created  earl  of,  and  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  pope,  whofe  foot  he  refutes  to  kifs,  iv.  103. 

Winchelfey,  Robert  de,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  procures  pope  Boniface 
to  publifh  a  bull  exempting  the  clergy  from  paying  taxes  to  princes 
without  the  papal  confent,  ii.  285.  His  reply  to  Edward  I.  on  a  demand 
of  fupply  from  the  clergy,  ib.  His  treatment,  on  the  clergy  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  prote&ion  of  the  laws,  286.  The  king  appoints  him 
and  Reginald  de  Grey,  tutors  to  prince  Edward,  290.  Joins  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  earl  of  Lancafter  againft  Piers  Gavafton,  335. 

Wiuchefter,  a  fynod  fummoned  there,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  i.  271. 

— ,  Henry  bifhop  of,   brother  to  king  Stephen,  calls  a  fynod,   and 

cites  Stephen  before  it,  i.  358.  Encourages  the  pretentions  of  the 
emprefs  Matilda,  359.  Declares  openly  in  her  favour,  362.  His  fpeech 
at  her  coronation,  363.  Initigates  the  Londoners  againft  Stephen,  ib. 
Befieges  Matilda  in  Winchefter,  36,.  His  legatine  commiffion  with- 
drawn, 366.  Pronounces  fentence  againft  Becket,  at  the  council  of 
Northampton,  398. 

•,  Henry  Beaufort  bifhop  of,  the  legitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 


intruded  by  parliament  with  the  tutorage  of  the  young  king  Henry  VI. 
iii.  124.  Hischarader,  135.  His  difputes  with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
compromifed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  ib.  Created 
a  cardinal,  and  fens  with  men  into  Bohemia  againft  the  Huffites,  which 
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he  lends  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  1 53.     Attends  the  congrefs  at  Arras, 

s   dili"ites  with   the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  throws  the  Englifh 

..oto  c^nfufion,   163.     His  arguments  in   favour  of  releafing  the 

duke  of  Orleans,  167.     Advifes  a  truce  with    France,  168.     Contrives 

ruin  of  the  duke  of- Gloucefter,  171.  Dies,  172. 
inche:er,  Peter  des  Roches  bifhop  of,  is  chofen  joint  protestor  with  Hu- 
bfit  dc  Burgli,  chief  juiticiary,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii« 
1 52.  His  character,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  161.  Succeeds  Hubert  de 
] i'u  gh  in  his  offices,  and  influence  over  the  king,  ib.  The  batons  com- 
b'ne  agaii.lt  him,  ib.  His  infolentfptech  with  regard  to  them,  162.  His 
difmiflion  procured  by  Edmond  the  primate,  163. 

Ti 'indebank,   Sir    Francis,  fecretary,  flies    to  Frrartce,  to    avoid  impeach- 
m   nt  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  373. 

Windham,  colonel,  fecretes  Charles   li.  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  vii. 
199. 

Windfor-cojllcy  when  built,'  ii.  490. 

Winter  is  ient  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  fleet  to  the  afliflance  of  the  protef- 
tant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35. 

Windivood,  Sir  Ralph,  fi-cretary  of  ltate  to  James  T.  difcovers  to  the   king 
that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poifoned   by  Somerfet  and  his  lady,  vi. 

Wijhart,  the  Scots  reformer,  an  account  of,   iv.  295.     Is  condemned  and 
burnt   for   herefy,  297.     His   prophetic   denunciation  againft   cardinal 
Beaton,  ib.     His  piophecy,  how  accompiifhed,   298. 
Witchcraft  and  conjuration,  a  law  againft,  v.  77. 
Witches,  numbers  burnt  under  that  arcufation  in  Scotland,  vii.  186.     The 

difcovcry  of,  ftudied  as  a  icience,  ib. 
Wittcnagemoty  the  ancient  Saxon  council  or  parliament,  particulars  relating 
to,  and   conjectures   concerning,  i.    201.      The  c°nimons  no   part  of, 
202. 
Woden,  the  Saxon  God  of  War,  fome  account  of,  i.  30. 
Wdfhere,  king  of  Mercm,  his  hiftory,   i.  48. 

II  'flfey,  Thomas,  his  birth,  iii.  427.  How  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  VII.  ib.  His  addrefs  in  executing  a  com  m!  (lion  from  that  king 
to  Maximilian,  ib.  Introduced  to  Henry  VIII.  b)  cox  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  428.  Encourages  Henry  in  his  pleafures,  ib.  The  maxims  of 
government  he  infills  into  him,  ib.  Admitted  cf  the  privy-council, 
42c;.  His  character,  ib.  Put  in  pofleilion  of  the  bifhopric  of  Tour, 
nay,  437.  Created  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  .140.  Reconciles  Henry  with 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  married  his  filter  the  queen  dowager  of 
France,  privately,  44v  Js  promoted  to  ihe  fee  of  York,  iv.  2.  Shares 
the  revenues  of  the  Italian  non-refident  bilhops,  ib.  his  magnificence, 
ib.  Is  made  chancellor,  4.  His  diigults  againft  Frands  I,  of  France, 
10.  His  confidence  courted  by  Bonnivct  the  French  ambaflador,  13. 
Is  induced  to  pcrfuadL'  Henry  to  deliver  up  Tourmy,  ib.  Is  believed  to 
have  intended  the  delivery  of  Ca'ais  to  the  French,  15.  Is  appointed 
legate  in  England,  ib.  His  oltentatien,  ib.  His  arbitrary  exertions  of 
power,  ib.  Character  of  John  Allen,  judge  of  his  legantine  court,  17. 
liis  power  rcftraincd  by  the  kir.g,  i8.     Is  infpired  with  hopes  of  the 
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papacy  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  in  England,    2 1.     Regulates 
the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  between  Henry  and  Francis,  to  which  he 
had  perluaded  Henry,    22.     The  emperor's  grants  to  him  at  his  fecond 
interview  with  Henry  at  Gravelinc?,   25.     His  enormous  revenue?,  ib. 
His  negotiations  for  pe-ice  betwten   the  emperor  and  Francis,   ineffec- 
tual,  26.      Goes  to  Bruges,   and  concludes  an  alliance  with  Henfy,    the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  againit  Francis,  ib.     Procures  the  condemnation 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  27.      Intimidates    the  convocation  into  the 
giant  of  a  moiety  of  eccitfiaflical  revenues,  46.     His  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure the  required' grants  from  the  common.,   47.     His  arbitrary  behavi- 
our to  the  citizens  of  London,  452.     Obtains  of  Clement  VII.   the   le- 
gantine  commilhon  for  life,  48.     His  refentment   agaimt  the  emperor, 
on  milling  the  papacy,  ib.     Erects  two  colleges,  with  other  ecclefialUcal 
regulations  49.      Receives  a  prefent  covertly  from  Louife   regent   of 
France,  on  the  conclufion  of  her  treaty  with  Henry,  6\.     Advifes  the 
king  to  exert  his  prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  ib,     Becomes  odious  for 
his  badcounfelsand  opprelhve  condufl,  63.     Builds  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
toi  -court,  and  prefents  it  to  the  king,  64.     Goes  over  to  France,  and 
makes  a  tiea  y  with  Francis,  71.     Is  appointed  by  the  pope,   to  try  the 
king's   marriage,  jointly    with    cardinal    Campeggio,    85.     The   trial 
opened,  87.     Abruptly  prorogued  by  Campeggio,  90.     The  great  feal 
taken  horn  him,  92.     Is  ordered   to  depart  from  York  palace,  and  his 
moveables  there  confiscated  by  the  king,  ib.     His  want  of  fortitude  on 
his  difgrace,  93.     Is  profecuted  in   the  ftar-chamber,  94.     The  peers 
exhibit  a  long  charge  againft  him,  ib.     Is  warmly  defended  by  Thomas 
Cromwelin  the  houfe  of  commons,  ib.     Is  profecuted  on  the  ftatute  of 
provifors,  ib.     Is  pardoned  by  the  king,  95.     Is  arretted  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  for  high  treafon,   104.     His  dying  requeft  to  the  con- 
ftable  of  the  Tower,  ib.     His  death,   and  a  review  of  his  conduct,  10c. 
Ufed  no  feverities  againil  the  reformer?,   131. 
Wolves,  how  exterminated  from  Eagland,  i.   126. 

Woodville,  lord,  applies  unfuccefsfully  to  Henry  VII.  for  liberty  to  raife 
men  to  aflift  the  duke  of  Britanny,  iii.  342.  Raifes  a  few  privately,  ib. 
Routed  and  flain  by  the  French,  ib. 
Wool,  a  duty  granted  to  Edward  I.  on  the  exportation  of,  ii,  238.  Op- 
preflive  extortions  praftifed  by  him  on  the  traders  in,  288.  Duties  laid 
on,  by  parliament,  401.  The  great  trade  in, at  the  time  of  Edw.  III.  495. 
The  ftaple  of,  where  fixed  in  this  reign,  498.  The  price  of,  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  vi.  176.  Laws  relating  to,  in  this  reign,  181. 
Woollen  manufacture,   taxed  by  parliament,  iv.  321,  note. 

m. clothes,  ftate  of  the  Engliih  manufacture  of,in  the  reign  of  Tames  L- 

vi.  181.     The  art  of  dying,  when  introduced  into  England,  viii.  326. 
Women,  a  body  of,  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  477.     A  mob  of    rout 

a  fynod  at  Perth,  vii.  528. 
Worcejlery  burnt  by  order  of  Hardicanute,  i.   157.     Charles   II.  routed 
there,  by  Cromwel,  vii.  196. 

«— ,  John   Tibetot,  earl  of,  his  character,  iii.   244.     Taken   and 

executed  by  the  Lancaftrians,  ib. 

Wotton% 
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Wotton,  Dr.  is  one  cf  queen  Elizabeth's  ambafTadors  at  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
£ambrefis,  v.  17.  Signs  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Cecil,  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth,  36.  Is  fent  ambaflador  again  to  Scotland,  277.  His  cha- 
racter, ib.  Is  forced  to  fly  from  Scotland  on  account  of  his  political 
fchemes,  279. 

Wounds,  the  legal  compcfition  for,  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  i.  220. 

Wrecks,  law  made  by  Henry  II.  to  fecure  the  property  of,  i.  467. 

Wriothefehy,  is  made  chancellor  of  England,  iv.  258.  His  cruelty  in  tor- 
turing ftnne  Afcue  for  herefy,  ib.  ferfuades  Henry  to  impeach  queen 
Catharine  Par  for  herefy,  260.  Comes  to  convey  the  queen  to  the 
Tower,  and  is  abufed  by  Henry,  261.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency, 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  281.  Is  created  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton,  284.     See  Southampton. 

Writs  to  parliament,  the  antient  eftabliihment  of  fummoning  barons  by, 
ii.  269. 

Writers,  Englifh,  a  review  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
fucceeding  commonwealth,  vii.  343. 

Wjcberlej,  a  character  of  his  dramatic  writings,  viii.  334. 


*y*ELVERTON,  his  free  fpeech  in  the  ho  ufe  of  commons,  on  Eliza- 
betlVs  invafion  of  their  privileges,  v.  175. 

,  a  lawyer,  his  fpeech  on  being  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  523. 

Teamen  of  the  guard,  firft  inflitution  of,  iii.  314. 

York,  city  of,  its  fize  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquett,  i.  210.  Burnt, 
250.  The  Norman  garrifon  put  to  the  fword,  ib.  A  court  ofjuftice 
erefted  there,  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  175.  The  chapter  lands  of  that  fee, 
feized  by  Henry  VIII.  2:1.  A  great  council  of  peers  fummoned  there 
by  Charles  I.  vi.  361.  Is  belleged  by  the  parliamentary  army,  but  re- 
lieved by  prince  Rupert,  vii.  10.  Is  obliged  to  furrender  after  the  battle 
of  Marfton-mcor,  14. 

. and  Lancafler,  the  parties  of,  how  diftinguifhed,  iii.  217. 

■,  New  ;  fee  New  Tori. 

,  archbiihop  of,  executed  for  rebellion  by  Henry  IV.  iii.  74. 

— — ,  duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  left  guardian  of  the  realm  during  Ri- 
chard's abfence  in  Ireland,  iii.  39.  Raifes  forces  againit  Henry  duke  of 
Lancafler,  but  efpoufes  his  pariy,  ib. 

."  -,  Richard  duke  of,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  appointed  fucceflbr 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent  of  France,  iii.  163.  Finds  the  Englifh 
affairs  in  France  in  a  declining  way,  164.  Refigns  his  government  to  the 
earl  of  Warwic,  167.  Refumes  it  on  the  earl's  death,  ib.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  His  pretentions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  180.    His  character,  ib.    His  pretentions  how  regarded,  182. 

D.iven 


INDEX. 

Driven  to  the  alTertion  of  his  claim,  191.  Motives  which  retarded  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  arms,  194.  Raifes  an  army,  demanding  a  reformation 
of  government,  197.  Is  followed  into  Kent  by  the  king,  and  retires,  af- 
ter a  parley,  ib.  Created  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  power  to 
hold  parliaments,  199.  Made  protector  by  the  parliament  during  pleafure, 
ib.  His  moderation,  and  in  what  refpect  hurtful,  ib.  Levies  arms 
againft  the  king,  and  battle  of  St  Albans,  200.  A  formal  reconciliation 
among  the  partizans  of  York  and  Lancafter,  202.  Retreats  to  Ireland, 
204.  Returns  and  opens  his  pretentions  to  parliament,  205.  His  righc 
of  fucceffion  and  prefent  adminiftration,  acknowledged,  206,  Defeated 
and  kitted  by  queen  Margaret  at  Wakefield,  209.  His  fon  the  earl  of 
Rutland  murdered  by  lord  Clifford,  ib.  For  his  fon  Edward,  fee  Ed-voard 
duke  of.  York,  infra. 

York,  Edward  duke  of,  defeats  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer's  Crofs, 
iii.  210.  Enters  London,  and  procures  a  popular  election  to  the  crown, 
212.     See  Edward  IV. 

— — — .  Jumes  Juke  of,  fecond  fon  of  Charles  I.  ferves  in  the  French  and 
Auftrian  armies  during  his  brother's  exile,  vii.  278.  A  prefen|t  voted  him 
by  parliament,  on  his  brother's  reftoration,  328.  Takes  command  of  the 
fleet  which  carried  his  brother  over  to  England,  as  lord  high  admiral,  329. 
Seduces  the  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon,  361.  Marries  her,  ib.  Be- 
comes a  zealous  catholic,  389.  His  motives  for  defiring  a  Dutch  war, 
398.  Commands  a  fleet,  and  defeats  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral,  403. 
His  behaviour  on  this  engagement  juftified,  ib.  His  dutchefs  dies  a  ca- 
tholic, and  he  now  openly  profefies  the  fame  religion,  472.  Is,  with  the 
French  fleet,  attacked  by  De  Ruiter  at  Solebay,  484.  Is  fetafide  by  the 
teft-aft,  506.  Maintains  an  intimate  correfpondence  with  the  king  of 
France,  viii.  6.  His  daughter  the  lady  Mary  married  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  35.  Obtains  an  exception  from  the  new  teft-ac~f.,  83.  Retires 
to  Brufiels,  95.  Bill  of  exclufion  palfed  againft  him  by  the  commons, 
104.  Returns,  and  retires  to  Scotland,  121.  The  earl  of  Shaftlbury 
prefents  him  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex  as  a  popifh  recufant,  126. 
The  exclufion  bill  renamed,  133.  Arguments  urged  for  and  againft  his 
exclufion  from  the  fucceffion,  134.  Holds  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  166. 
Returns  to  England,  170.  His  cruel  adminiftration  there,  ib.  Sues 
Pilkington  (heriff  of  London  for  defamation,  177.  His  daughter  the 
lady  Anne  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  203.  Is  reltored  to 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  204.  His  acceffion  to  the  crown,  213. 
See  James  II. 

York/hire,  infurre&ion  there,  in  Edward  IVth's  time,  iii.  233.  Defeated 
by  the  lord  Montacute,  ib.  Joined  by  leaders  of  diftindion,  ib.  De- 
feated again  at  Banbury,  ib.  Mutual  executions,  ib.  No  particulars  to 
be  found  how  it  was  quelled,  234. 

Ypres,  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  viii.  40, 

Yvree,  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  generals  of  the 
catholic  league,  v.  358. 


I  ■   N    D    E    X. 


*7UyLESTEIN,  his  commiffion  to  England,  and  the  confequences  of 
it,  viii.  281.     Is  fent  by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  forbid  king  James  re- 
turning to  London,  301. 


FINIS. 
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VOL.  I. 

P.  107.  1.  25.  read  towns  of  Mercia.  P.  170.  1.  25.  read  the  claims  $/ 
other  branches.  P.  212.  1.  28.  read  was  well  calculated  P  320.  1.  8, 
read  make  an  attempt  upon  England.     P.  328.  1.  I.  read pret en/ion. 

VOL.  II. 
P.  15.  1.  5.  read  fuch  as  the  rejloring  of  P.  42. 1.  9.  read  interejls  of  that 
prince.  P.  82.  J.  22.  read  nvas  centered.  P.  97.  1.  24.  read  incidents  of 
his  life.  P.  103.  1.  14.  read  fuch  a  portion.  P.  109.  I.  14.  read  govern- 
ment.  P.  205.  1.  8.  read  eagernefs  in  the  purfuit,  led  on.  P.  274.  1.  6. 
of*  the  notes,  read  feemingly  free  confent. 

VOL.   III. 
P.  6.  1.  penult,  read  the  faint  dawn.     P.    104.  1.  ult.  read  in  the  place. 
P.    164.  1,  24.   read  all  the  inhabitants  of.     P.  373.   1.   29.   read  and  the 
redrefs.     P.  386.  p.  5.  from  the  bottom,  read  did  not  long  furvive  her, 

P.  460.  Note  O.  1.  3.  after  the  words  this  time,  read,  it  nvas  Henry  Alger- 
non Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  nobleman  no  lefs  dijlinguijhed by 
his  perfonal  merit  than  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  family,  one  of  the  noblejl  iu 
Europe:  The  author,  &c.  Line  7.  after  thefe  words,  a  few  of  them , 
read,  from  that  piece,  which  gives  us  a  true  pidure  of  antient  man- 
ners, and  is  one  of  the  mo r'fngular  productions  that  Englijh  antiquity  af- 
fords us:  for  vie  may  be  confident  however  rude  the  fir  ok:  s,  that  no 
baron's  family  was  on  a  nobler  or  more  fplendid  footing.  I  have  extracled 
a  few  particulars.  The  family,  £:c. — P.  461.I.  7.  after  thefe  words, 
.  very  rigid,  read,  and  if  we  make  no  allowance  for  ancient  manners,  fuch 
as  mayfeem  to  border  on  an  extreme,  infomuch,  that,  Sec.  Id.  1.  9.  from  the 
bottom,  after  thefe  words,  falted  meat,  p.  5.  read,  a  remark  which  we 
already  made  with  regard  to  the  Spencers  in  the  reign  of  Edward 'II.  One 
hundred,  &c.  P.  462.  1.  10.  dele  thefe  words,  This  lajl,  Ifuppofe,  was 
nvajhed  only  once  a  month .'-P.  463. 1.  22.  dele  thefe  words,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  mills,  either  water  or  wind-mills,  were  then  unknown. 

V  O  L.  IV. 
P.  90.  I.  21.  read  to  evoke  the  caufe.     P.  16$.  line  27.  read  the  fame  cre- 
dit as  before.     P.  259.  1.  22.  read  had  enabled  her  to  difcourfe. 

VOL.  V. 
P.  32.  1.  12.  read  fuch  clofe  c  nnexioni.  P.  41.  I.  4.  from  the  bottom, 
read  brought  credit  to  the  reformers,  P.  107.  1.  8.  from  the  bottom,  read, 
that,  upon  giving  proper  fecurities.  P.  109.  1.  10.  from  the  bottom, 
read  at  all  adventures.  P.  115.  1.  8.  from  the  bottom,  read  by  bringing. 
P.  134.  1.  6.  from  the  bottom,  read  three  perfons  more.  P.  139.  J.  2. 
ftpm  the  bottom,    read  and  declared.     P.  141.  1.  3.    from  the  bottom, 

read 
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read  difficulty  in  producing.  P.  165. 1.  ult.  read  that  queen.  P.  173. 1.  17. 
read  the  faint  dawn,  P.  227.  I.  1.  read  in  this  dawn  of  liberty.  P.  443. 
1.  17.  read  by  keeping  the  fupply. 

vol.  vr. 

P.  23.  1.  16.  read  another  fpecies  of  monopoly.  P.  83.  1.  5.  read  on  which 
be  was  extremely  intent.  P.  g8.  1.  1 8.  read  in  his  own  hands.  P.  117. 
I.  17.  read  facred  'veil.  P.  221.  !,  8.  from  the  bottom,  read  pretend 
to  ivrej7.  P.  298.  1.  9.  from  the  bottom,  read  levied  on  the  people. 
P.  347.  1.  2.  from  the  bottom,  read  levied  on.  P.  367.  1.  16.  read 
thefe  motives.  P.  444.  1.  5.  from  the  bottom,  read  mother  country. 
P.  52  b.  1.  23.  read  might  be  forced. 

VOL.  VII. 
P.  23.  I.  1.  read  profound  dijjimulation.  P.  34.  J.  8.  read  levied  on.  P.  j^. 
1.  4.  from  the  bottom,  xeadfet  a  guard  upon  him.  P.  91;.  1.  17.  read 
the  lines  P.  ici.  I.  4.  from  the  bottom,  read  attended  by.  P.  329. 
1.  14.  read  attended  by  numerous  crowds.  P.  265.  1.  13.  read  in  the 
place.  P.  342.  1.  2.  from  the  bottom,  read  was  fold.  P.  352.  1.  16. 
read  fell  into  good  correfpondence.  P.  365.  I.  19.  read  than  one.  P.  401. 
1.  25. 'read  at  the  fame  titne.  P.  421.  1.  4.  read  by  orders  of  the  duke. 
P.  440.  1.  9.   read  the  fines. 

VOL.  VIII. 

P.  22.  1.  11.  read  errors.  P.  30.  1.  1.  read  deluji-ve  pretences.  P.  40. 
].  19.  read  their  advances  towards.  P.  101.  1.  7.  read  in  the  room  of. 
P.  187.I.  3.  read  made  for  the  confpirators.  P.  200.  I.  XX.  read  ufurpa- 
tion.  P.  2ii,  1.  20.  read  remitted  him,  P.  21^.  1.  4.  read  from  the  mer- 
chants. P.  243.  1.  13.  read,  exception  or  indulgence,  P.  316.  I.  8-.  read 
ncr  evir,  P.  328.  1.  16.  read  a  like  attempt.  P.  331,  I.  2.  read  inge- 
nious. 
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THE  Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  Invafion  of  Julius  Ccefar  to 
the  Revolution  :  A  new  Edition,  printed  on  fine  Paper,  with 
many  Corrections  and  Additions,  and  a  complete  Index,  8  vols. 
Royal  Paper.     7  1.  7  s. 

***  Another  Edition  on  fmall  Paper.  4I.    10  s. 

2.  EfTays  and  Treatifes  on  feveral  Subjecls,  with  an  Index,  2  vols. 
Royal  Paper.  1  1.  16  s.  Another  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  12  s. 
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3.  The  Works  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Jofeph  Addifon,  elegantly 
printed  by  Bajkerville,  and   illuftrated   with  Copper-plates,  4  vols. 

+  1,  4s- 

4.  The  Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  Efq;  with  an  Efl'ay  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Efq;  4  vols. 
5I.  5  s. 

5.  The  Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  Ruin  of 
the  Commonwealth,  illuftrated  with  Maps  and  other  Plates,  by 
N.  Hooke,    Efq;  4  vols.  4th  Edition.     4I.  4  s. 

N.  B.  The  4th  vol.  may  be  had  feparate,  Price  1  1.  is. 

6.  The  Hiftory  of  Scot!and,during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
of  King  Ja?nes  VI.  till  his  Acceflion  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
with  a  Review  of  the  ScottiJJ)  Hiftory  previous  to  that  Period  ;  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papers,  2  vols,  by  William  Ro- 
bert/on, D.  D.  the  5th  Edition.     1 1.  ros. 

7.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  a 
View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century,  by 
William  Robert/on,  D.  D.  embellifhed  with  four  Plates,  elegantly 
engraved,  3  vols.     3  1.  3  s. 

8.  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Diflblution  of 
the  laft  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  until  the  Sea  Battle  off  La  Hoeue* 
By  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart.  2d  Edition.      I  1.   is. 

9.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  CEconomy  :  Being 
an  EfTay  on  the  Science  of  Domeftic  Policy  in  Free  Nations ;  in 
which  are  particularly  confidered  Population,  Agriculture,  Trade, 
Induftry,  Money,  Coin,  Intereft,  Circulation,  Banks,  Exchange, 
Public  Credit,  Taxes,  &c.  By  Sir  James  Steuart,  Bart.  2  vols. 
Royal  Paper.     2  1.  2  s.  boards. 

10.  PoliticaJ 
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io.  Political  E flays  concerning  the  Prefent  State  of  the  BritiJhEm- 
pire  ;  particularly  refpe&ing,  i.  Natural  Advantages  and  Disadvan- 
tages. 2.  Conftitution.  3.  Agriculture.  4.  Manufactures. 
c.  The  Colonies  ;   and,  6.  Commerce.     1  1.   is. 

1 1.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  By  Judge  Black/lane. 
4  vols.     4I.    4  s. 

OCTAVO. 

12.  The  Political  and  Commercial  Works  of  that  celebrated 
Writer,  Charles  D'Avenant,  L.  L.  D.' relating  to  the  Trade  and 
Revenue  of  England,  the  Plantation  Trade,  the  Ea/i- Indian  Trade, 
the  African  Trade.  Collected  and  revifed,  with  a  Preface,  giving 
an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By  Sir 
Charles  Wiiitivorth,  Member  of  parliament.  To  which  is  annexed, 
a  copious  Index.     5  vols.   8vo.      1  1.   10  s. 

1 3.  The  Works  of  Sir  William  Temple  *  Bart,  complete,  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author. 
A  new  Edirion.      1 1.  46. 

14.  P/utarch's  Lives.  Tranflated  from  the  Greek;  with  Notes  Ex- 
planatory and  Critical,  from  Qacier  and  others.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, the  Life  of  Plutarch,  v/ritten  by  Dry  den.  8  vols.  Twelves, 
1 1.   4s.     Or,  9  vols.   Eighteens,    18s. 

15.  Reflexions  on  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Antient  Republics, 
adapted  to  the  prefent  State  of  Great-Britain.  By  Edward  Worthy 
Montague,  Efq;  the  3d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions.    5  s. 

16.  The  Parliamentary  or  Conftitutional  Hiftory  of  England,  from 
the  earlieft  Times  to  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Collected 
from  the  Records,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  the  Journals  of  both 
Houfcs,  the  public  Libraries,  original  MSS.  fcarce  Speeches  and 
Tracts.  All  compared  with  thefeveral  contemporary  Writers,  and 
connected  throughout  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Times.  With  a  good 
Index,  by  feveral  Hands,  24  vols.  Svo.     7  1.  7  s. 

17.  The  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Maryy 
and  of  King  Ja7r.es  VI.  till  his  Accefllon  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  Review  of  the  Scottijh  Hiftory,  previous  to  that  Pe- 
riod ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papers.  In  2  vols. 
By  William  Robert/on,   D.  D,     The  4th  Edition.      12  s. 

18.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  a 
View  ot  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century. 
By  William  Robert/on,  D.  D.  4  vols/ adorned  with  Frontifpieces, 
new  tuition.      1  1.  4  s. 


